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Introduction 


PAUL HARRISON (STANFORD) AND JENS-UWE HARTMANN (MUNICH) 


1 Writing Buddhism and Buddhist writing 


For most of its history, the academic study of Buddhism has been dominated by the study 
of the written word, 1.e., of texts, books and manuscripts. This holds especially true for the 
encounter with the Indian forms of Buddhism, often understood as the originals of those 
derived phenomena that later in the course of the religion’s spread manifested as “Chinese 
Buddhism,” “Tibetan Buddhism” and the like. The Indian forms were seen as representing 
a more pristine stage, undistorted by cultural and linguistic differences and much closer to 
the founder himself. The Western academic propensity to search for origins naturally 
directed the interest of scholars towards older forms, and older inevitably meant Indian. 
When Eugène Burnouf (1801—1852), one of the founding fathers of Buddhology, began to 
study Buddhism, he based his studies on written sources, among them the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts which had been sent by Brian Houghton Hodgson (1800—1894) from Nepal to the 
Société Asiatique in 1837.' The Kathmandu Valley formed the last pocket on the whole 
subcontinent in which a form of Sanskrit Buddhism had survived into the modern age. It 
was transmitted exclusively within the ethnic group of the Newars, and although its con- 
stant interaction with Hinduism had led to very specific adaptations, it offered a singular 
window on late Indian Tantric Buddhism. Yet the eyes of scholars were caught less by its 
colourful rituals than by the manuscripts the Newars had faithfully preserved for a thou- 
sand years after the decline of Buddhism in India had set in. Those manuscripts became the 
focus of the scholars’ gaze, and it took more than a century before the living Buddhism of 
the Newars eventually came into their field of vision — although even today it is some- 
times overlooked.’ 

In more recent times it has been argued that the dominance of this preoccupation with 
literary sources has led to various misrepresentations in the reconstruction of Indian Bud- 
dhism This is certainly true, and for several reasons, one of them being that the sources 
themselves are by no means easy to interpret. As a natural consequence, interpretations 
vary greatly and tend to reflect the predilections or preoccupations of the interpreters.* 
Most of the literature preserved is normative in character, and it is nearly impossible to 
contextualize in time and place. Much of it is also anonymous, and there is no way of 
knowing when and where it was conceived or written down. It is equally impossible to 
know who conceived or wrote it, and nothing is known about those to whom it was 
addressed, its audience and the groups among which it continued to circulate. This state of 


! C£. J[an] W[illem] de Jong, A Brief History of Buddhist Studies in Europe and America, Delhi: Sri 
Satguru Publications, *1987: 19; Akira Yuyama, Eugene Burnouf. The Background to his Research into 
the Lotus Sutra, Tokyo: The International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology, Soka University, 
2000 (Bibliotheca Philologica et Philosophica Buddhica, 3); Christian K. Wedemeyer, “Tropes, Typol- 
ogies and Turnarounds: A Brief Genealogy of the Historiography of Tantric Buddhism,” History of Reli- 
gions 40 (2001): 223-259, esp. pp. 235—242. 

? See, e.g., David Gellner, “Himalayan Conundrum? A Puzzling Absence in Ronald M. Davidson’s 
Indian Esoteric Buddhism,” Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 27 (2004): 411— 
417. 

* A notable statement of this argument is Gregory Schopen, “Archaeology and Protestant Presupposi- 
tions in the Study of Indian Buddhism,” History of Religions 31 (1991): 1-23; cf. also the discussion in 
Richard F. Nance, Speaking for Buddhas: Scriptural Commentary in Indian Buddhism, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2012: 7-12, and, very recently, Michael Willis’s review of Johannes Bronk- 
horst’s book Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies 76 (2013): 330—332. 

* For a survey of ten distinct systemic assessments of early Indian Buddhism illustrating this point, cf. 
George Chatalian, “Early Indian Buddhism and the Nature of Philosophy: A Philosophical Investigation,” 
Journal of Indian Philosophy 11 (1983): 167—222. 
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affairs hardly improves when it comes to literature by named authors, such as commen- 
taries or poetical works. Here it becomes easier to get at least a glimpse of the addressees 
and audiences, since these works often interact with others of the same genre, but the 
problem of time and place largely remains: the overwhelming majority of these works 
cannot be precisely dated and the place of their origin is unknown. Even famous authors 
like Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu or A$vaghosa and Āryašūra are hardly more than names: 
they remain shadowy figures of whom nothing is left but their works, and often enough 
even the actual authorship of these is disputed. All this said, and despite the many other 
difficulties they pose, the texts remain indispensable, even as Buddhist Studies moves to 
include archaeology, epigraphy, art history and anthropology in its disciplinary toolbox. 

From whatever perspective they approach the religion, one of the greatest challenges 
confronting scholars of Buddhism is the sheer magnitude of its literature; for much of their 
history Buddhists were no strangers to the written word, and employed it prolifically, even 
though the means for encoding and transmitting the teachings of the Buddha went through 
several paradigmatic turns. For at least three centuries, we assume, the transmission was 
exclusively oral, and it was the brains and the memories of Gautama’s followers which 
served as the repository and as the medium of reproduction. Writing appears to have been a 
rather late invention in India, and there is no solid proof that an indigenous script was in 
use before the rise of the Mauryan empire, or even before Asoka, its most celebrated ruler, 
in the third century BCE. Very likely the new technique was introduced for worldy 
purposes like administration and business, and it is unknown when, and why, “religious” 
texts were written down for the first time. However, there are two indications from oppo- 
site ends of the Indian subcontinent that Buddhists were at least among the first — if they 
were not the very first — to initiate a fundamental turn to the new medium for transmitting 
and preserving their religious lore. A Ceylonese chronicle, the Dipavamsa (“Chronicle of 
the Island”), compiled in the 4th century CE from older records, reports that in the Ist 
century BCE the monks in Sri Lanka assembled and, “in order that the religion might en- 
dure for a long time” (ciratthitattham dhammassa), wrote down the Tipitaka, the scrip- 
tures, and the Atthakatha, the commentaries? This passage comprises only two verses; it 
does not mention any details of the form and contents of that Tipitaka, and it is difficult to 
establish the information as historical fact.* However, corroborative evidence has recently 
been supplied by the sensational manuscript finds of the last fifteen years in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Palaeographical considerations and some radiocarbon datings place the 
overwhelming majority of these finds in the first three centuries of the Common Era, but 
for two manuscripts a radiocarbon dating is reported which, if correct, would put them at 
least as far back as the first century BCE (cf. pp. 9 and 54). This would make them the 
oldest Buddhist — and at the same time oldest Indian — manuscripts known so far, and 
their antiquity lends credibility to the report of the Ceylonese chronicle. 

Writing never superseded memorization and orality in the Buddhist world. Although it 
proved a more stable medium and allowed of many new possibilities, it also created new 
problems. The organic material of the manuscripts, be it birch bark or palm leaf, was not 
immune to deterioration, and especially under climatic conditions such as prevailed in 
most of India, manuscripts had to be copied again and again in order to preserve their con- 
tents. Copying had to be done manually by scribes, a process which was not only costly 
and time-consuming but also invited all sorts of mistakes, from simple misspellings to 
haplographies and dittographies, to name only the most common ones, which endanger 


> Cf. Heinz Bechert, “The Writing Down of the Tripitaka in Pāli,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
Siidasiens 36 (1992): 45—53. 

* But cf. now Analayo, “The Historical Value of the Pāli Discourses,” Indo-Iranian Journal 55 (2012): 
223-253. 
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accurate transmission and which now keep modern philologists busy in the attempt to re- 
construct the originals. 

After the acquisition of writing, Buddhists in India contented themselves with memory 
and manuscripts. It was only in East Asia that Buddhists proved once more to be the 
pioneers when it came to adopting a new technology for their specific needs of copying 
and multiplying texts: it appears that they were the first to use the new invention of 
printing with wooden blocks for preparing huge quantities of identical copies. The oldest 
preserved examples are dhāranī texts prepared in Japan in the 7th century CE, and the 
oldest dated printed book in the world is a Chinese scroll of the year 868 containing the 
Vajracchedika-prajnaparamita. It was found in the famous library cave at Dunhuang and 
is now exhibited in the British Museum, London. Although Buddhists in Central Asia 
learned the technique of printing from China and adapted it to their own purposes,’ it did 
not reach India, probably because the Silk Road had already lost its function of keeping 
Central Asian Buddhism connected to its Indian origins. Whatever technology they used, 
however, there is no doubt that Buddhists themselves were from quite early on enthusiastic 
and prodigious generators of written texts, producing an ocean of literature so vast that no 
modern scholar could ever hope to explore its full expanse. 


2 Recent Developments 


Nevertheless, scholars have risen to the challenge, and continue to do so. Indeed, the last 
two decades have witnessed an upsurge of research, in particular on Buddhist manuscripts 
in Indian languages. This has been partly to do with renewed efforts to make accessible the 
huge amount of manuscript fragments recovered from Central Asia by various expeditions 
at the beginning of the last century. More important, however, have been the sensational 
manuscript finds, sometimes called the “Dead Sea Scrolls of Buddhism,” in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan during the nineties of the last century. They have attracted — and continue to 
attract — an unusually high level of public attention, which at least indirectly helped the 
scholars concerned in conveying the impression that they were involved in something very 
important. At roughly the same time, longstanding efforts to gain access to Sanskrit manu- 
scripts preserved in Tibet yielded the first major results. All these developments provided 
scholars with fascinating new material and inspired a fresh interest in work on manu- 
scripts, despite the tendency to be observed throughout the academic world to put a lower 
value on solid philological work. 

The present volume attempts to provide a comprehensive overview of these recent 
developments and to bring together all the results achieved so far. It is the outcome of a 
conference held at Stanford in June 2009 — “Indic Buddhist Manuscripts: The State of the 
Field” — but as the work of identifying and publishing manuscripts goes on continuously, 
great care was taken to have the contributors include new information up until June 2013. 
The original inspiration of the Stanford meeting had been to bring together all projects 
dealing with Buddhist manuscripts in Indian languages (except Pali) and present the 
current state of research, but due to the sheer amount of material it proved impossible to 
achieve the same degree of thoroughness and completeness in all areas of the field. Be- 
yond that, our contributors chose different approaches, and we thought it neither necessary 
nor profitable to insist on structural similarities. The papers address the field from a variety 
of perspectives: in some, a certain collection is described, while others combine collections 


7 Strangely enough, in view of the extremely small percentage of prints among the Indic material, the 
first publication of a Sanskrit text brought back to Berlin by the first Prussian Turfan expedition in March 
1903 was devoted to fragments of a printed version of the Samyuktagama; cf. Richard Pischel, *Bruch- 
stücke des Sanskritkanons der Buddhisten aus Idykutšari, Chinesisch-Turkestan," Sitzungsberichte der 
Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1904: 807—827. 
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with script or language (e.g., Kharosthī and Gāndhārī). Again others take their starting 
point from the place where work on manuscripts from various find-spots is coordinated. 
The papers reflect different organizational structures, some the work of individuals, others 
the joint endeavours of a body of scholars (e.g., on the Scheyen Collection) or even the 
work of a study group meeting regularly to edit a specific manuscript (cf. especially the 
projects at Taisho University and the remarks on p. 329). In fact, it is this very diversity of 
material and of approaches which is characteristic of the field, and we did not wish to 
camouflage this or reduce it to a bland uniformity. 

After the early European encounter with the manuscripts from Nepal, a succession of 
various finds advanced our knowledge of Indian Buddhist literature and helped in recov- 
ering an ever growing part of it, even though each new find also demonstrated — with 
equally growing clarity — how much of this incredibly rich and voluminous literature has 
been lost. The most recent finds from Pakistan and Afghanistan in particular indicate that 
the texts preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations most likely represent only a fraction 
of what was once available in India. In the following, the major finds of the last hundred 
years or so are briefly surveyed in chronological order and related to current research 
projects and the papers which deal with them. 


3 Sanskrit Manuscripts from Central Asia (Xinjiang) 


When Western scholars started to recover the original texts of Indian Buddhism they had to 
rely on what was preserved in the two surviving traditions, the literature of the followers of 
the Vajrayana in Nepal on the one hand and the scriptures of the Theravada Buddhists of 
Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia on the other. The literary heritages of these two traditions 
could not have been more diverse; they had originated in very different times and held 
hardly anything in common. However, they pointed to the tremendous range of develop- 
ments within Buddhist thought and literature, and gave a sense of what had been lost when 
Buddhism declined in India. 

The situation changed dramatically when the first reports surfaced of Buddhist cultures 
once flourishing along the ancient Silk Road in Central Asia, cultures which had vanished 
after the intrusions of Islamic invaders. This news initiated the famous race to Eastern 
Turkestan for artifacts and manuscripts which started in the final years of the 19th century, 
lasted until just before the First World War, and yielded sensational findings. Although 
manuscripts in Indian languages were found in a large number of places which are widely 
separated — from Tumšug in the west to Dunhuang in the east, and from Turfan in the 
north to Khotan in the south — it makes sense to treat them together, since they all be- 
longed to the same cultural milieu, i.e., Central Asian Buddhism in its various manifesta- 
tions, and they were all, with one exception, written in Buddhist Sanskrit and in forms of 
Indian and Central Asian Brahmi. The exception was the famous Dharmapada manuscript, 
written on a very long birch-bark scroll in the Gandhari language and the Kharosthī script. 
It was apparently found in Khotan and in 1892 sold in two parts, one to N. F. Petrovskij, 
then the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, and the other to the French traveler Jules- 
Léon Dutreuil du Rhins. Both parts were introduced to the scholarly world at the 11th 
International Congress of Orientalists in Paris in 1897, an event which contributed to the 
sudden interest in the archaeological remains hidden in the Tarim Basin. 

The palaeographically oldest manuscripts must have been imported from India, since 
they are written on palm leaf, which was not available in Central Asia. Apart from the 
Khotanese Dharmapada there are a few other manuscripts on birch bark, but all in folio 
format; some of them were probably imported, but others were definitely written in Central 
Asia itself, since a later Central Asian variety of Brahmi was used. The overwhelming 
majority, considerably more than 95%, are written on paper, a material invented in China 
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and exceedingly popular in Eastern Turkestan too. The state of preservation is generally 
deplorable: fragments are the rule, undamaged folios the rare exception. Among the tens of 
thousands of fragments only one complete book, a composite manuscript of 54 folios, is 
preserved in the German collection. There is a clear distinction between manuscripts 
found along the northern branch of the Silk Road and those from the southern branch: most 
of the Mahayana sütras were found in the south, while nearly all of the texts coming from 
the north belong to the type of Buddhism we call “Mainstream” or “Srävakayäna.”” It 
appears that the monks (and nuns?) of the monasteries along the northern branch followed 
the scriptures of the school of the (Mūla-)Sarvāstivādins, once an important branch of 
Indian Buddhism, since most of the Vinaya and Agama texts found there are of Sarvastiva- 
da and Mūlasarvāstivāda provenance. Fragments of the scriptures of the Dharmaguptakas 
are very rare exceptions. Besides works of canonical origin, a wide variety of topics and 
literary genres is attested, from commentaries to works of poetry and treatises on such 
topics as grammar and medicine (cf. the thematically arranged index in Klaus Wille’s 
contribution on the Turfan Collection in Berlin, pp. 193—209). Apart from such “scientific” 
works, non-Buddhist texts are extremely rare: there is a fragment of the Laghucanakya- 
räjanitisästra in the Turfan Collection (cf. p. 209) and a fragment of the Mahabharata in 
the Berezovsky Collection (cf. p. 247). This rarity seems to reflect a view preserved in a 
rule of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya, namely that such books should be sold by the monks 
(cf. the contribution by Oskar von Hinüber, p. 82, where he quotes this rule in his discus- 
sion of a fragment of the Tantrakhyayika in the Gilgit find). 

The Central Asian manuscripts were recovered by individuals and expeditions from 
several European countries and from Japan, and today they are spread over a number of 
collections. More than a hundred years have passed since the manuscripts came to the 
attention of scholars, but the editorial work has not yet been completed. Recent years have 
seen a renewed endeavour to identify the fragments and make them available for further 
research, but it has become increasingly difficult to keep track of all the identifications, 
editions and re-editions. Therefore an attempt is made in this volume to bring together at 
least all the identifications in order to present for the first time a survey of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature of Central Asia and to allow scholars interested in a specific text to 
locate and scrutinize the manuscript evidence. The very rich German collection in Berlin is 
presented by Klaus Wille (pp. 187—211), the French collection in Paris by Jens-Uwe Hart- 
mann and Klaus Wille (pp. 213—222), the British collection in London again by Wille (pp. 


* [t was found in Qizil on the northern branch of the Silk Road, and for reconstructing the cultural 
history and the local practice of Tocharian Buddhism it is of considerable importance. Inexcusably, the 
first scholars working on the find separated the single texts of this book and integrated them into their 
own system of classification according to contents. We owe its reconstruction to Lore Sander, who also 
gave an overview of the texts it contains: Lore Sander, “Tocharische Dokumente im Museum für Indische 
Kunst, Berlin," in Bernfried Schlerath, ed., Tocharisch: Akten der Fachtagung der Indogermanischen 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, September 1990, Reykjavik: Málvísindastofnun Háskóla Islands, 1994: 93—104d. 
Folio 53, described as blank and missing in Sander, was found by Klaus Wille: it is included in the 
Tocharian collection as no. THT 295 and contains two more poems (published as no. 295 in Emil Sieg, 
Wolfgang Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, Sprache B, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1953). 

? At the Stanford meeting there was sustained discussion of the various terms currently used for non- 
Mahayana varieties of Buddhism, and while — not surprisingly — no consensus was reached, it was 
generally agreed that all these terms have their problems, some more than others. Here we use “Main- 
stream Buddhism" with no particular confidence that it is significantly better than any of the other 
candidates. More importantly, however, it was also agreed that the application of such terms, and also of 
nikaya labels (Sarvastivadin, Mahasamghika, etc.), calls for extreme caution, as we may too readily 
assume that they actually correspond to things “on the ground,” be they groups of people, institutions, 
clearly defined bodies of texts and so on, that is, we may be engaging in tendentious reification. 
Furthermore, nikāya affiliation and Mahayana orientation are not mutually exclusive: a member of the 
Sangha could, e.g., be ordained according to the Sarvastivada vinaya and also be a follower of the 
bodhisattva path, and thus the presence of Sarvastivadin literature at a site is not in itself evidence for the 
absence of Mahayana. 
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223—246), parts of the Russian, the Japanese and the British collections by Shin'ichiro 
Hori (pp. 257—267), the fragments discovered in the area of ancient Khotan in recent years 
by DuAN Qing (pp. 269—278), and an overview of all collections and single fragments by 
Hartmann and Wille (pp. 247-255). When editing these papers, most of them furnished 
with separate and sometimes very long indexes, it became obvious that a digital tool which 
brings all these indexes together, facilitates searching and can easily be updated is an 
urgent desideratum. 

The Central Asian manuscripts come from a region which was once under strong Bud- 
dhist influence, but they are archaeological finds. They represent historical documents, and 
they are no longer connected with any living tradition. The manuscripts from Eastern Tur- 
kestan were very poorly preserved, and what had survived was in an extremely frag- 
mentary state, but they brought to light the Indian versions of works hitherto completely 
unknown or known only from translations into Chinese and Tibetan. These manuscripts 
came from a huge area and had been written during a long period of time, roughly between 
the 2nd and the 11th, if not even the 13th and 14th centuries. 


4 The Gilgit Find 


The situation was rather different with the next major manuscript find: it happened in one 
place, and it revealed a literature which was used in a much smaller area and in a shorter 
period of time. This was the famous Gilgit find in 1931 and 1938. All the manuscripts are 
written in Sanskrit and in two variants of the Brahmi script, and, with one exception, all of 
them are written on birch bark, but on folios, not on scrolls; the one exception is written on 
palm leaf (the Sarvadharmaguņavyūharājasūtra, cf. p. 114). On palaeographical grounds 
the manuscripts may be dated from the sixth to the eighth or even the ninth centuries. The 
state of preservation varies, but in general it is much better than that of the manuscripts 
from Central Asia: although most of the texts are not complete, there are many complete 
folios, and a number of texts can be reconstructed either fully or in large part. As far as 
they can be assigned to one of the nikayas, they belong exclusively to the school of the 
Mulasarvastivadins. Besides “Mainstream Buddhist" works of this school, a fair number of 
Mahayana sütras is represented. Works of the tantric tradition are rare, and so far only one 
small fragment of a work of the Buddhist epistemological school, namely of Dharmakirti's 
Hetubindu, has been identified (cf. p. 113). The Gilgit find 1s treated in great detail in 
Oskar von Hinüber's contribution (pp. 79-135), which fully supersedes his previous 
ground-breaking study of 1979. Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Klaus Wille present related mate- 
rial which came to light only in the nineties of the last century, but may also go back to the 
Gilgit find (pp. 137-155). 


5 Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tibet 


During the same decade that the Gilgit cache came to light, another very important find 
happened. Again it was located outside the Indian subcontinent, but this time there was no 
need for archaeological support, since the manuscripts were properly stored in accessible 
libraries. Moreover, these libraries belonged to monasteries of a living Buddhist tradition, a 
tradition, however, which had lost its original ability to make use of Sanskrit and Middle 
Indic books and to read the various Indian scripts. Therefore the manuscripts had become 
little more than age-old objects of veneration going back to the glory days of Buddhism's 
introduction into Tibet. For outsiders, however, they were to prove a powerful magnet. The 
Indian scholar and Buddhist Rahula Sankrtyayana (1893-1963) had learned about the 
existence of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts in Tibetan monasteries, and this had roused his 
interest. Between 1934 and 1938 he undertook altogether four trips to Southern Tibet and 
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visited several of the famous old monasteries in the province of gTsang, among them Sa- 
skya, Zhva-lu and Ngor, all of them former seats of Sanskrit learning and translation 
activity. During his trips Sankrtyayana catalogued all the manuscripts he was able to see, 
copied some by hand, and photographed many others. He realized that this collection was 
priceless, and not simply because most of the manuscripts were complete and many of 
them were in rather good condition. Presumably they had been brought to Tibet by pious 
Tibetan pilgrims or by Indian refugee monks and scholars during a time when the second 
period of translating Indian literature into Tibetan had not yet come to an end and there 
was still continuous interaction between the Buddhists of India and those of Tibet. Ac- 
cording to colophons and palaeography most of the manuscripts may be dated from the 
11th to the 14th centuries, i.e., to the final phase of Buddhism in India. Sankrtyayana saw 
more than 350 manuscripts altogether. Apparently most of them had not served as the ex- 
emplars for the corresponding Tibetan translations; at present, there is only one manuscript 
which can be proven to have been used by the translators.' Some of the texts listed by 
Sankrtyayana had not been translated into Tibetan at all, and thus more works of Indian 
Buddhist literature surfaced whose existence had been forgotten for many centuries. 

Most notable among them are texts of the vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, a sub-school of 
the Mahasamghikas. An early Tibetan king had decreed that only works of the Mūlasarvās- 
tivada school be translated, and therefore the texts of the Lokottaravadins had been left 
untranslated, but at least the manuscripts were carefully preserved. No less sensational are 
the many texts of the epistemological school, practically unattested in all the other finds, 
but prominently represented among the Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet. Apart from them 
there are Mahayana sūtras, a large number of Tantric texts, commentaries, several Main- 
stream Buddhist works of one or more schools, and some poetical texts. These are all 
written in Sanskrit, with the exception of the texts of the Lokottaravadins and a Dharma- 
pada the school affiliation of which is not yet finally settled. These latter works are 
characterized by a considerably more Prakritic language, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit in the 
narrower sense of the term. 

Since in subsequent decades the originals remained inaccessible, scholars had to work 
with Sankrtyayana’s photographs, or those taken soon after by Giuseppe Tucci, both of 
which in many cases are far from perfect and in some simply resist every attempt at 
deciphering them. Any hope of an eventual improvement in the situation vanished when 
the Cultural Revolution went into full swing and Tibetan monasteries were razed to the 
ground in the thousands, and it was feared that all the manuscripts had been destroyed as 
well. However, it turned out that they had fared much better than most of their owners. 
This became known in the eighties of last century when a secret list started to circulate 
among Western scholars. It was a rather simple list, drafted by WANG Sen, of 259 Sanskrit 
manuscripts which had been brought around 1960-61 from Tibet to the Cultural Palace of 
Minorities in Beijing, and on closer inspection it was found to contain many titles already 
described by Rähula Sankrtyayana." The list confirmed what had already been known 
from Sankrtyayana’s reports: the Tibetans had preserved non-Buddhist texts as well. There 


Cf. FAN Muyou, “Some Remarks on the Relationship between a Sanskrit Manuscript of the Advaya- 
samatāvijaya from Tibet and its Tibetan Translation,” Annual Report of the International Research 
Institute for Advanced Buddhology 11 (2008): 375—380. For another possible case, the Vinayasūtra- 
vrityvabhidhānasvavyākhyāna, see below, p. 298, note 25. 

" WANG Sen’s list is now published by Haiyan Hu-von Hinüber as Appendix 1 of her paper “Some 
Remarks on the Sanskrit Manuscript of the Mūlasarvāstivāda-Prātimoksasūtra Found in Tibet.” In Ute 
Hiisken, Petra Kieffer-Pülz and Anne Peters, eds., Jaina-itihāsa-ratna, Festschrift für Gustav Roth zum 
90. Geburtstag (Indica et Tibetica, 47), Marburg: Indica et Tibetica, 2006: 283—337. For further details 
see the remarks in Paul Harrison’s contribution to this volume, pp. 279-290, which presents in one 
alphabetized list all the Sanskrit titles in WANG Sen’s catalogue, as well as those inventoried by 
Sänkrtyäyana and Tucci. 
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were works on medicine and grammar, which were normally used in Buddhist circles, but 
there were also copies of the Bhagavadgita, non-Buddhist poetry and examples of 
narrative literature like the Hitopadesa.? 

Upon the news of the preservation of all this material, scholars breathed a sigh of relief 
and then set out on another manuscript hunt. For various reasons it was not always 
entirely successful, but within the last two decades a steadily growing number of manu- 
scripts has been studied and published, often as a result of collaboration between Chinese 
scholars and their Western or Japanese counterparts. To date there still exists no generally 
accessible catalogue of all the Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet — hence Paul Harrison's syn- 
optic inventory on pp. 279—290 — but it has become very clear that neither Sankrtyayana’s 
nor WANG Sen's lists are exhaustive. A number of texts have been published which were 
not previously known from the available lists, as, e.g., the Vimalakirtinirdesa, to mention 
only the best-known example. The present state of affairs 1s dealt with in several papers: 
Saerji describes in detail, first, the history of the cataloguing of the Sanskrit manuscripts in 
Tibet and, second, the study of those manuscripts which are available as microfilms at 
Peking University (pp. 291—300); Helmut Krasser delineates the Sino-Austrian cooperation 
and its results (pp. 301—313); Luo Hong informs us about the history of the study of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet and, from a more general perspective, about the various co- 
operative projects presently going on (pp. 315—321); Yoshiyasu Yonezawa and Jundo 
Nagashima sketch the trajectory of the Sanskrit Manuscript Research Project at Taisho 
University in Tokyo and review its results (pp. 323-332). By a slow process akin to drip- 
feeding, Buddhist manuscripts from Tibet have continued to be released, and these papers 
show the degree of progress made by international scholarship on research into them at the 
time of the Stanford conference and in the years immediately following. 

Recently, however, a very surprising development was made public. Towards the end of 
2012 several news programmes on Chinese television featured reports of a major project to 
locate and preserve Sanskrit manuscripts in the Tibetan Autonomous Region." Backed by 
the local authorities, involving a large team of researchers, and running for six years 
(beginning in 2006), the project had culminated that year in the lavish printing of a 61- 
volume compendium of Sanskrit manuscripts in full-colour facsimile," accompanied by 
four large catalogue volumes.' The technical quality of the reproductions appears to be 
extremely high. The reports spoke of the gathering of approximately 60,000 “pieces” (pre- 


? The extremely interesting colophon of the Tibetan translation of the Amarakosatika-kamadhenu 
mentions even the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa and the Ramayana among the works collected in sNe- 
gdong monastery, cf. below, p. 299, note 28. 

5 Some aspects of this quest, and what preceded it, are described in a very readable fashion in Ernst 
Steinkellner, A Tale of Leaves: On Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tibet, their Past and their Future, 
Amsterdam: Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 2004. 

" At the time of writing, the reports were still accessible on the internet at the following urls: http:// 
english.cntv.cn/program/china24/20120925/104046.shtml & http://english.cntv.cn/program/ 
china24/20120925/107278.shtml (for segments of the CCTV English-language news programme “China 
24,” 25 September 2012); http://english.cntv.cn/program/cultureexpress/20120924/106890.shtml, http:// 
english.cntv.cn/program/cultureexpress/20120925/106946.shtml & http://english.cntv.cn/program/ 
cultureexpress/20120926/106462.shtml (for three reports on the CCTV English-language programme 
“Culture Express,” 24, 25 & 26 September 2012), and http://tv.cntv.cn/video/C 13425/0002ea84f1 943 dd- 
c209587de0a4e5c44 & http://tv.cntv.cn/video/C13425/99e0d3d4f7 143ddc209587de0a4e5c44 (for two 
parts of a longer feature in Chinese, broadcast in the XZTV “Zai Xizang” (“In Tibet”) series). We thank 
Kazunobu Matsuda for first drawing our attention to these reports. 

5 Bod rang ljongs su nyar tshags byas pa 'i ta la'i lo ma’i dpe cha kun btus par ma / Xizang zizhiqu 
zhencang beiyejing yingyin daquan DE HAKER NHARE (Chinese title: “Complete 
Collection of Photographic Reproductions of Palm-leaf Scriptures Preserved in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region”). 

' Bod rang ljongs su nyar tshags byas pa'i ta la'i lo ma’i dpe cha bris ma’i dkar chag / Xizang 
zizhiqu zhencang beiyejing xieben zong mulu MIRAIA Dei MHf54xjiHx (Chinese title: 
“General Catalogue of Palm-leaf Scripture Manuscripts Preserved in the Tibet Autonomous Region”). 
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sumably 60,000 folios or folio fragments), inscribed with works relating to many branches 
of knowledge, both religious and secular, including astronomy, poetics, and grammar." 
The manuscripts are said to cover the period from the 7th to the 17th centuries, and they 
are written in many different scripts. The international significance of the project is repeat- 
edly emphasized in the reports, which state that the catalogue is meant to demonstrate to 
the world the contents of the collections, in order to enhance scholarship in the future. 

The production of these handsome, large-format volumes represents a major step for- 
ward in research on Tibet’s repositories of Indian manuscripts, a step we would hail more 
enthusiastically if it had been taken in broad daylight. Unfortunately, despite the above- 
mentioned rhetoric, this publication is hardly one in any real sense of the word, since it is 
not public: at present the volumes are a closely-guarded secret, with access to them strictly 
limited. We have unconfirmed reports that the print-run was very small, and that few 
people are allowed to see them. Although some copies are held by institutions in Beijing, 
including the China Tibetology Research Center, to our knowledge no foreign scholar has 
yet been accorded the privilege of looking at them, let alone using them. This is obviously 
not a satisfactory state of affairs for all interested parties. While recognizing the rights of 
countries to control their own cultural property, at the same time we hope that eventually 
the fruits of all this industry will be shared with scholars outside the Peoples’ Republic of 
China, in line with the open and free exchange of information that ought to be the norm in 
academia. This would be all the more appropriate, given that the manuscripts in question, 
produced in India and, by the vicissitudes of history, preserved in Tibet, are part of the 
heritage of the whole world. 


6 The birch-bark scrolls in Kharosthi script from Greater Gandhara 


The thirties of the last century witnessed not only the Gilgit find and the rediscovery of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet, but they also saw the foreshadowing of the next major finds, 
which were once again to happen in the utmost northwestern corner of the Indian subconti- 
nent and in a region with climatic conditions similarly favourable to the preservation of 
manuscripts as those in the Central Asian Tarim Basin. In 1932 Sylvain Lévi published a 
paper on fragments found by Joseph Hackin in 1930 in a cave in the Bamiyan Valley near 
the smaller of the two monumental Buddha statues.'® The material was birch bark, and 
most of the fragments were written in various forms of Brahmi ranging from the 3rd to the 
8th centuries, with a few also in Kharosthī. This was a first hint at sizable remnants of 
Indian Buddhist literature in Afghanistan, a hint which was confirmed, unexpectedly and 
impressively, by the next finds about sixty years later. 

In 1995 the British Library acquired several birch-bark scrolls reportedly discovered in 
eastern Afghanistan, in the area of Greater Gandhara, as the region soon came to be re- 
ferred to by scholars. These scrolls were found to contain texts written in Kharosthī script 
and in a little-known language, Gandhari, and it soon became evident that they not only 
formed part of a literature considered completely lost, but also represented the oldest Bud- 
dhist (and indeed Indian) manuscripts preserved so far. Very soon they were being called 
the “Dead Sea Scrolls of Buddhism” in the media, and although the claim implicit in this 
designation seemed exaggerated, at least in the beginning, it nevertheless aroused public 
interest and guaranteed high prices in the market. Both factors may have contributed to 


" From the reports one can catch only partial indications of the contents when the spines of the 
volumes are shown, e.g. vols. 9-12 contain Prajfiaparamita mss (Sher phyin), 49-53 Language (sGra), 55 
Poetics (sNyan ngag), 56 Lexicography (mNgon brjod), 58—60 Vedas (?) (Rig byed), and 61 Fragments 
(Thor bu). 

* Sylvain Levi, “Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits provenant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan), et de Gilgit 
(Cachemire)," Journal asiatique 220 (1932): 145. The first part of the paper deals with the fragments 
from Bamiyan (pp. 1-13) and includes photographs of four fragments. 
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further scrolls being preserved after their discovery by local people in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. To date, approximately 77 scrolls are known, and their age and contents fully 
justify the importance for the history of Buddhism implied by their comparison to the 
Qumran find. As was to be expected, they contain canonical texts, but also a rich exegeti- 
cal literature. Probably the biggest surprise they gave scholars was the existence of several 
Mahayana sutras, one of them a version of the Astasāhasrikā Prajūāpāramitā, often 
thought to be one of the earliest Mahayana sütras of all.'” So far, there are only two non- 
Buddhist texts, a legal document and a work of the Rajaniti/Arthasastra type which is 
written not in Gāndhārī, but in Sanskrit. The scrolls are distributed over various col- 
lections, described in the contributions by Richard Salomon (pp. 1-17), Mark Allon (pp. 
19-33), and Harry Falk and Ingo Strauch (pp. 51—78). Collett Cox introduces a specific 
genre, the exegetical texts, which were an important development within Gandharan Bud- 
dhism (pp. 35-49). 


7 The Brahmi manuscripts from Bamiyan 


Hackin's find in 1930 had already indicated the existence of Brahmi manuscripts in 
Bamiyan, and this, too, was reconfirmed in the nineties. In 1996 the Norwegian manuscript 
collector Martin Scheyen acquired 108 fragments which reportedly came from a cave in 
Bamiyan, and this auspicious number formed the nucleus of a rapidly growing collection 
of such items, which finally contained several thousand sizable fragments and many more 
microfragments.” Although it is claimed that the manuscripts come from one place, the 
collection is extremely diverse; the material comprises palm leaf, leather and birch bark, 
but there are no scrolls. Judging from the palaeography, the fragments range from the 2nd 
to the 8th or even 9th centuries; the overwhelming majority are written in Brahmi, but 
there are also several hundred Gandhari fragments in Kharosthi, and — what is very 
unusual — all of these are written on palm leaf. Among the Brahmi fragments, many are in 
Sanskrit, but there are a fair number of manuscripts written in a language best described as 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit in the narrower sense of the term. Most of the manuscripts were 
sold in London, but some passed through the hands of dealers in Japan; therefore they are 
now distributed over at least four collections, three of them known — the Scheyen 
Collection in Norway, and the Hirayama and Hayashidera Collections in Japan — and one 
belonging to an anonymous collector in Europe.” Their common source is proven by the 
fact that fragments in the different collections can be shown to belong to the same 
manuscript or even the same folio. 

Quite unlike the neighbouring Gilgit find, the Bamiyan manuscripts contain a surpris- 
ingly high number of fragments which have so far resisted any attempt at identification, 
although frequently enough text is preserved to allow a search for parallels in the existing 


? Until recently we had Kharosthī fragments of six Mahayana sūtras: Astasahasrika, Bhadrakalpika 
(although the assignment of this text to the Mahayana is contested), Bodhisattvapitaka, Sucitti, Sarvapun- 
yasamuccayasamadhi, and the Bajaur Mahayana sütra described in this volume by Ingo Strauch. How- 
ever, as we go to press, two more have been added to the number: an as yet unidentified text discovered 
by Kazunobu Matsuda and the Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi, identified by Paul 
Harrison, Timothy Lenz and Richard Salomon. The total, now eight, is bound to increase. 

? Buddhist manuscripts of this type constitute only one part of the Scheyen Collection as a whole. 

?' Provisionally termed “Collection of Private Ownership.” It comprises six fragments, one of them 
probably from a Bhiksupratimoksavibhanga, another one from a version of the Dīrghilasūtra (corre- 
sponding to the Upakkilesasutta in the Majjhimanikaya or to the relevant passage in the Kosamba- 
kkhandhaka of the Mahavagga). A third fragment belongs to the Sukhāvatīvyūha manuscript published in 
Jens Braarvig et al., eds., Buddhist Manuscripts, Vol. I (Manuscripts in the Schøyen Collection I). 
Hermes Publishing: Oslo, 179—214, and preserves not only the end of this sütra, but also the beginning of 
another, so far unknown, Mahayana sütra, which opens with a dialogue between the Buddha and the 
bodhisattva Maitreya on the merit of producing a Buddha image. This fragment will be published in the 
next volume of the series Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection. 
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Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese and Tibetan corpora. Most probably none of these works is attested 
elsewhere, and this observation lends strong support to the image of the iceberg, of which 
we see only the topmost tip, 1.e., we infer that only a tiny fraction of the Buddhist literature 
once existing in India has come down to us. Those manuscripts which have been identified 
contain works of Mainstream Buddhism, possibly of various schools; but among the 
vinaya texts those of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins prevail, which is consistent with 
Xuanzang's reports on the Bamiyan Sangha. There are a number of Mahayana sütras, some 
of which were previously known — apart from short citations in other works — only from 
their Chinese and Tibetan translations, e.g., the Bodhisattvapitaka, the Larger Sukhavati- 
vyüha, the Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana, and the Srīmālādevīsimhanādanirdeša. Fragments 
of commentaries are attested among the earlier manuscripts, but with very few exceptions 
it is difficult to identify them. Conspicuous is a folio of a work apparently written from a 
Mimamsa standpoint, the only example so far of a non-Buddhist philosophical text from 
Bamiyan. 

The Schøyen Collection is described by Jens Braarvig (pp. 157—164), the Hirayama and 
Hayashidera Collections by Kazunobu Matsuda (pp. 165—169). Lore Sander studies ques- 
tions of palaeography from Greater Gandhara to Central Asia and, in the second part of her 
paper, takes a closer look at the fragments found by Joseph Hackin in Bamiyan in 1930 
and then preserved in the Kabul Museum until its sack by the Taliban (pp. 171—186). 


8 Manuscripts from Nepal 


By far the largest numbers of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts are preserved in Nepal. Today 
they are distributed over public and private collections in the Kathmandu Valley and in 
collections all over the world which obtained manuscripts from Nepal since the days of 
Brian Houghton Hodgson at the beginning of the 19th century. Among them a considerable 
number of palm-leaf manuscripts are preserved, which have been studied for their 
contents, for the historical data which their colophons contain,” for their illustrations,” and 
for many other purposes. The older among those which provide historical information 
generally date to the 11th and 12th centuries, but there is the famous manuscript of the 
Skandapurana, possibly the oldest dated Nepalese manuscript, which goes back to 810 CE 
and indicates that libraries in Nepal, unlike those on the Indian subcontinent, offered 
conditions which allowed books to survive at least twelve hundred years. 

In line with the religious practice of the Newars, the overwhelming majority of the man- 
uscripts contain texts relating to Tantric Buddhism. With very few exceptions, Mainstream 
canonical works of the various schools are absent," and the absence of Vinaya texts is 
conspicuous.” A number of Mahayana sütras have been preserved in Nepal, especially the 


? Cf. Luciano Petech, Mediaeval history of Nepal (c. 750-1480), Roma: Is.M.E.O., 1958 (Serie 
orientale Roma, 10.3): 10f. 

? Cf. Pratapaditya Pal and Julia Meech-Pekarik , Buddhist Book Illuminations, Hong Kong etc.: Ravi 
Kumar Publ., 1988, and, more recently and with extensive bibliographical references, Karen Weissen- 
born, Buchkunst aus Nalanda: Die Astasāhasrikā Prajnaparamita-Handschrift in der Royal Asiatic 
Society/London (Ms. Hodgson 1) und ihre Stellung in der Pala-Buchmalerei des 11./12. Jahrhunderts, 
Wien: Arbeitskreis für Tibetische und Buddhistische Studien, Univ. Wien, 2012 (Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, 77). See also Jinah Kim, Receptacle of the Sacred: Illustrated 
Manuscripts and the Buddhist Book Cult in South Asia, Berkeley: University of California Press, 2013. 

* Notable exceptions include the famous Mahāvastu of the school of the Mahasamghika-Lokottara- 
vādins and a manuscript possibly from a Madhyamāgama containing part of the Upālisūtra edited al- 
ready by Sylvain Lévi (“Notes indiennes," Journal asiatique 206 (1925): 26-35) and of the *Sikhalaka-/ 
*Sujātaka-sūtra and the *Apramāda-/*Upamā edited by Kazunobu Matsuda, “New Sanskrit Fragments 
of the Madhyama-āgama from the Cecil Bendall Manuscripts in the National Archives Collection, Kath- 
mandu” (in Japanese), Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyu 44.2 (1996): 868—862. 

? Two rare exceptions are the oldest surviving Pali manuscript (cf. Oskar von Hinüber, The Oldest 
Pali Manuscript: Four Folios of the Vinaya-Pitaka from the National Archives, Kathmandu (Unter- 
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so-called nava dharmah, a famous group of nine sütras, among them the Saddharma- 
pundarikasitra already studied and translated by Eugéne Burnouf. In the collections of 
manuscripts from Nepal there are texts of the epistemological school, there are commen- 
taries, there are story collections of the Jataka/Avadana class, there are hymns (stotra) and 
there are poetical works of famous authors like Asvaghosa and Haribhatta. 

With the founding of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project (NGMPP) in 
1970 research on and documentation of the written heritage of the Kathmandu Valley en- 
tered a new phase. Within forty years more than 110,000 manuscripts in Sanskrit, Newari, 
Nepali and other Indian languages — Buddhist, Hindu and secular — in public and private 
collections were microfilmed, and thus a priceless treasure became accessible to scholars 
worldwide. In 2002, despite the fact that there were apparently still thousands of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Nepal which had not been filmed, the NGMPP came to an end and was 
replaced by a new project, the Nepalese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project (NGM- 
CP), with the aim of preparing a detailed and comprehensive descriptive catalogue of all 
the Nepalese manuscripts which the NGMPP had recorded. Previously it had only been 
possible to prepare a filing card for each manuscript after a rather cursory study, but in 
recent years, due to the much more detailed cataloguing work, a number of important texts 
have unexpectedly come to light. 

Although Harunaga Isaacson, the present director of the NGMCP, participated in the 
conference in Stanford, he was regrettably unable to contribute a paper on the present state 
of research on the Buddhist manuscripts in Nepal. However, there are various digital ways 
of informing oneself about the project as such, about the catalogue and about recent finds 
and studies." Especially impressive is the list of publications based on manuscripts made 
available by the NGMPP/NGMCP.”’ To a certain extent the importance of the Nepalese 
manuscripts is also highlighted in Shin’ichirö Hori’s discussion of their colophons (pp. 257 
—258) and also in Michael Hahn's contribution to this volume (pp. 333—346), which deals 
with a number of manuscripts from Nepal, mostly of poetical works, and illustrates how 
they contribute to establishing a philologically convincing text. 


9 Pali Manuscripts 


The study of Pali manuscripts goes back at least as far as that of Buddhist Sanskrit texts, 
and in 1826 the same Eugéne Burnouf who studied the first Mahayana sütra in an Indian 
language wrote also an important Pali grammar.? Since then the knowledge of Pali manu- 
scripts has vastly expanded, and it is far beyond the scope of the present volume to cover 
this important subject. Since Pali Buddhism has survived until today even more vigorously 
than the Buddhism of the Newars, manuscript production continued well into the 20th 
century, and there is a tremendous amount of valuable palm-leaf manuscripts preserved in 
countless monasteries, temples, libraries and private residences throughout Sri Lanka and 


suchungen zur Sprachgeschichte und Handschriftenkunde des Pali II), Mainz: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1991) and the so-called Bhiksuņīkarmavācanā manuscript of disputed school affiliation, edited already in 
1920 by C. M. Ridding and L. de La Vallée Poussin and again in 1993 by Michael Schmidt (“Bhiksunt- 
Karmavacana. Die Handschrift Sansk. c.25(R) der Bodleian Library Oxford." In Studien zur Indologie 
und Buddhismuskunde: Festgabe des Seminars für Indologie und Buddhismuskunde für Professor Dr. 
Heinz Bechert, ed. R. Grünendahl, J.-U. Hartmann, P. Kieffer-Pülz, Bonn: Indica et Tibetica, 1993: 239— 
288; for remarks on the school affiliation cf. M. Schmidt, “Zur Schulzugehórigkeit einer nepalesischen 
Handschrift der Bhiksu-Karmavacana," Untersuchungen zur buddhistischen Literatur, bearbeitet von F. 
Bandurski e. a., Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994: 155—164). 

°° For a general overview see http://www.uni-hamburg.de/ngmcp/index_e.html; for the catalogue see 
http://catalogue.ngmcp.uni-hamburg.de/; for the Newsletter of the NGMCP see http://www.uni- 
hamburg.de/ngmcp/newsletter_e.html#nl6 (only nos. 3, 5 and 6 are available). (All pages last accessed on 
May 30, 2013). 

7 See http://www.uni-hamburg.de/ngmcp/publications_e.html (last accessed on May 30, 2013). 

28 Cf. de Jong 1987: 13f. (see above, note 1). 
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the Southeast Asian strongholds of Theravada Buddhism. These texts urgently need to be 
listed and documented in order to prevent them from falling victim to the vicissitudes of 
climate, neglect and economic exploitation and to make them accessible for study and re- 
search. Better known and better preserved are the collections of Pali manuscripts in 
Western academic libraries,” but even here a lot still needs to be done. 

Peter Skilling in his contribution (pp. 347—366) presents exemplary thoughts on the Pali 
literature of Thailand and on its materiality, and he suggested to us that we include another 
paper, by Bhikkhu Nanatusita, on Pali manuscripts in Sri Lanka with a specific focus on 
the manuscripts imported to Ceylon from Buddhist centres in Southeast Asia (pp. 367— 
403). Both papers serve in a way as examples for what would be needed to do justice to the 
whole area of Pali Buddhism, and they highlight existing gaps rather than cover the field. 
Having to do with living traditions, they address present problems, for instance the often- 
times rather deplorable state of manuscript collections in Sri Lanka (pp. 370ff.) and the 
loss documented by comparison of present data with earlier surveys (p. 378). They also 
raise a number of interesting points worth reflecting on with regard to much earlier devel- 
opments, such as the introduction of new scripts (p. 352), the change in meaning of the 
term Tripitaka (p. 361), and the ongoing impact of the imported literature in its new envi- 
ronment (p. 362). Skilling calls the Pali literature of Siam “doubly damned as a late lit- 
erature preserved in even later manuscripts" (p. 364) and raises the intriguing — if not, to 
some, irritating — question (ibidem): “Which is more interesting or important, a seven- 
teenth-century manuscript composed in Ayutthaya, or a second-century Gandhari frag- 
ment?" While the antiquities market has a ready and unambiguous economic answer to this 
question, scholars will take rather diverse views on questions of interest and importance. 
Looking at the papers of the present volume, readers may get the impression that their 
distribution tends to reflect the answer of the market. However, we would like to empha- 
size that this has not at all been our intention. The selection rather follows aspects of 
manageability, with a view to present the latest research and to stress collections which 
preserve singular material. For the understanding of a specific development at a given 
place and time, a late Pali manuscript may easily furnish more important information than 
a two-thousand-year-old manuscript fragment from Afghanistan. 


10 Finding Texts 


From the above survey it becomes obvious that by no means all collections of Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts have been covered. There are simply too many private and public 
collections distributed all over the world and too many scholars studying them in order to 
list all the collections and describe all the recent contributions which have helped to 
advance our knowledge; thus, there must be important gaps besides the Pali manuscripts. 
One example would be the famous collection of Giuseppe Tucci in Italy, which was 
difficult to access until recent years, but is now, thanks to the efforts of Francesco Sferra, 
being made available to scholars in editions and excellent photographic reproductions. 


? Cf., e.g., for German collections Singhalesische Handschriften, part 1 and 2, Wiesbaden 1969 and 
Stuttgart 1997 (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland XXII, 1 and 2) and Burmese 
Manuscripts, parts 1—7 (from part 5 with the title Birmanische Handschrifien), Wiesbaden/Stuttgart 
19792010 (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland XXIII, 1—7); for French 
collections Catalogue des manuscrits palis des collections frangaises fonds des bibliothéques publiques 
et privées, établi par Jacqueline Filliozat, EFEO, Paris, et révisé par Jinadasa Liyanaratne et William 
Pruitt, Pali Text Society, Oxford (CD-Rom; 1972-2003); for English collections Tilman Frasch, “A 
Preliminary Survey of Burmese Manuscripts in Great Britain and Ireland," SOAS Bulletin of Burma 
Research, Vol. 2, No. 1, Spring 2004; for Danish collections C. E. Godakumbura, assisted by U Tin Lwin, 
Catalogue of Cambodian and Burmese Pali Manuscripts, Copenhagen 1983 (Catalogue of Oriental 
Manuscripts, Xylographs etc. in Danish collections, II, 1). 

% Francesco Sferra (ed.), Sanskrit Texts from Giuseppe Tuccis Collection, Part I, Roma; Is.I.A.O., 
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Descriptions, title lists or catalogues exist for many collections, and by now there are 
various resources for accessing them. Already in 1992 Akira Yuyama presented a very 
useful overview,*' meanwhile updated in the bibliography prepared by Yasuhiro Sueki,” of 
which a further updated pdf file is available for download.” 

For the collections that are dealt with in this volume, the contributions below present the 
latest state of research. For the material from Gandhara, Central Asia and Gilgit in partic- 
ular, all the identifications of texts and all the manuscripts and, more often, manuscript 
fragments in which these texts are preserved are listed. These lists of identifications pro- 
vide excellent research material, for instance for a history, still to be written, of Indian 
Buddhist literature in Central Asia. They also demonstrate how consistent the collections 
of manuscripts from the Northern Route of the Silk Road are with each other, a point made 
already twenty years ago with regard to the Hoernle and Turfan Collections (cf. below, p. 
223). However, they also lead, especially in the case of the Central Asian collections, to 
several rather long and partly overlapping lists of texts which can be found in several col- 
lections. There is only one exception, namely the list of “Mahayana, Vajrayana and related 
texts” on pp. 226—229, which unites Mahayana texts found in Khotan from all Central 
Asian collections. Some readers may find this tiresome, but we decided against collecting 
all the information into a general index or a general title list at the end of the volume, 
because the degree of completeness varies widely among the contributions, and because it 
is difficult to conceive how a reader could possibly benefit from an index which combines, 
e.g., Mahayana texts in the Stein Collection with the Pali texts listed by Bhikkhu Nänatusi- 
ta. Therefore, a scholar who is interested in a specific work and wants to establish whether 
its Indic text is extant will have to check the individual lists in each of the relevant contri- 
butions. 

A certain degree of redundancy in this volume will be observed with the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts from Tibet. Several scholars describe the history of and the research on this material 
from their specific viewpoints. Since the number of accessible texts is still rather limited, it 
is unavoidable that the same texts and the same editions are referred to in various places. 
However, in the light of recent developments (cf. above, pp. xiv-xv), we preferred to leave 
the contributions unaltered despite these overlaps, since, in a certain way, they illustrate 
not only the history, but also the politics of research and accessibility, which seemed to us 
no less interesting. 


11 Closing Remarks 


Although the papers in this volume are mainly concerned with describing the various 
manuscript collections and the research devoted to them, they often raise interesting issues 
of broader relevance. For example, Helmut Krasser discusses the notion of an Urtext with 
regard to the commentarial genre he is concerned with, and he reaches the conclusion that 
the peculiarities of some commentaries are much better explained once these commen- 
taries are understood as a kind of student's notes (pp. 305ff.). In such a case, one can still 
use this material to reconstruct a Sanskrit text, but reconstructing the Urtext of the work 
commented upon will become impossible. On p. 144 Jens-Uwe Hartmann mentions 
another important observation by Gudrun Melzer affording us for the first time a closer 
look at the actual practice of a scriptorium: modern technical means of reproduction and 


2008 (Manuscripta Buddhica, 1). 

? Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscript Collections. A Bibliographical Guide for the Use of Students in 
Buddhist Philology, Tokyo: The International Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1992 (Bibliographia Indica 
et Buddhica, Pamphlet, No. 2). 

? Bibliographical Sources for Buddhist Studies from the Viewpoint of Buddhist Philology, Tokyo: The 
International Institute for Buddhist Studies, 2008 (Bibliographia Indica et Buddhica, 3): 4-17. 

* At http://www.icabs.ac.jp/english/library_e/bibliography_e.htm (last update April, 2013). 
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image manipulation provide much better images than earlier black and white copies and 
permit us to see marks which previously went unnoticed. This has led to the detection of a 
twofold pagination system in some manuscripts, revealing a copying process in which 
several scribes participated. Similarly, Michael Hahn draws attention to his discovery of a 
singular marking system in a manuscript of the Kapphinabhyudaya (p. 340). 

A serious problem connected with the manuscripts' status as antiquities is addressed by 
Jens Braarvig (pp. 162—163). Old manuscripts frequently found and still find their way into 
foreign collections as a result of activity considered illegal under present international 
agreements. Indic manuscripts are no exception here, and this raises ethical 1ssues in deal- 
ing with them. Roughly ten years ago, Martin Scheyen, the owner of the Scheyen Collec- 
tion, and Jens Braarvig, as the leading researcher of the group of scholars studying the 
Bamiyan manuscripts in the collection, became the main targets of a heated campaign in 
Norway against the acquisition and study of such material. As a result, several bodies, 
among them the Board of the International Association for Buddhist Studies, affirmed the 
right of scholars to study such manuscripts and to document the results to the best of their 
abilities. Yet, the illegal trade — and the money earned through it — is probably both a 
blessing and a curse. On the one hand, illegal raiders will be less inclined to throw away a 
manuscript or use it to fuel their camp fires once its monetary value is known, but on the 
other hand the knowledge of that value may provoke further searching, and such clandes- 
tine digging invariably destroys all the information about the find-spot and thus about the 
context of a manuscript, which for a scholar may be even more important than the manu- 
script itself. A similar tension between idealism and realism can be seen at the end of the 
chain which starts with the illegal excavation or the chance find in Afghanistan or Paki- 
stan: once the manuscripts reach the dealers in London, Tokyo and elsewhere, they com- 
mand such high prices that generally only wealthy collectors can afford to buy them, but 
for the most part, as far as we know, the manuscripts have not disappeared from view alto- 
gether, as they could well do. Many of these same collectors have shown themselves very 
sympathetic to scholarly concerns, and have been generous in allowing access to their col- 
lections and facilitating research on the items they have acquired. Thus knowledge ad- 
vances, but not without cost. In a perfect world, perhaps, every such manuscript would be 
unearthed in the context of a scientific, properly documented archaeological excavation 
and then entrusted to the expert curatorial care of a public institution, preferably in the 
same country, offering open access to scholars — but alas we do not live in that world.** 

To end on a less ambivalent and more positive note, one of the most encouraging 
features of work on Buddhist manuscripts over the last two decades has been its interna- 
tional and collaborative character. Although the aim of the Stanford conference was to 
bring together the principals of all the major manuscript projects currently underway, 
wherever in the world they might be located, these projects have tended in any case to run 
across national boundaries, with many researchers actively engaged in two or more of 
them. Although no discipline could be more closely identified with the humanities than 
classical philology, the modus operandi of Buddhist manuscript studies has come more and 
more to approximate that of the sciences. The solitary scholar poring over his or her manu- 
script in the lamplight has become a thing of the past, to be replaced by groups of re- 
searchers from many different countries working shoulder to shoulder, and, what is more, 
employing the latest technology. More often than not we find large numbers of people 


34 For some recent reflections on these issues see, e.g., James Curo, ed., Whose Culture? The Promise 
of Museums and the Debate over Antiquities, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009, and, with 
particular reference to Afghanistan, Juliette van Krieken-Peters, ed., Art and Archaeology of Afghanistan: 
Its Fall and Survival, Leiden: Brill, 2006, especially the article by Atle Omland, “Claiming Gandhara: 
Legitimizing Ownership of Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection, Norway," pp. 227-264, 
which takes a very critical perspective on some of the material dealt with in this volume. 
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sitting around a table looking at screens together, as they manipulate and examine digital 
images of the manuscripts, and the results of their high-tech investigations and the 
vigorous discussions that accompany them are published in books and papers in which 
joint authorship is becoming commonplace.” In this way the digital revolution has also 
revolutionized the study of manuscripts, and what those unnamed scribes wrote so 
painstakingly on birch bark and palm leaf, in some cases over two thousand years ago, in 
some cases also with no intention that it ever be read, is now being rapidly translated into 
code, for scholars the world over to access at the click of a mouse. Although we are not 
quite there yet, we look forward to the time when all this material, along with the research 
devoted to it, is freely available on the internet, and the barriers to the advancement of our 
knowledge of the rich literary heritage of Buddhism are cleared away. 

In closing, we would like to acknowledge all those who made the 2009 conference 
which led to this volume possible. We are grateful to Dr Irene LIN and the Robert H. N. Ho 
Family Foundation Center for Buddhist Studies at Stanford for organizing what proved to 
be a most stimulating and productive meeting. The enthusiastic participation of graduate 
student helpers Rafal Felbur, Chiew Hui Ho and Nicholas Witkowski also helped things to 
run smoothly. As we prepared this volume for publication, we benefitted from the encour- 
agement of Professor Ernst Steinkellner, and we thank the Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften for accepting it into their distinguished series. Finally, we 
must record our gratitude to the conference participants and contributors for their patience 
over the last few years, as unforeseen technical difficulties and the pressure of other 
commitments combined to slow down the editorial process, and we also thank them for the 
care with which they updated their contributions to reflect further developments and 
publications since 2009. Three times the Jacaranda mimosifolia which can be seen in full 
bloom in the conference group photograph has shed its purple blossoms over the paving of 
Stanford’s Main Quad, and now, as it sheds them a fourth time, it is gratifying to see the 
conference at last bear fruit in this volume. 


Paul Harrison (Stanford) Jens-Uwe Hartmann (Munich) 


35 For younger and less well-established scholars in the humanities, however, multiple authorship can 
still be a risky career gambit, and one fears that promotion and tenure committees are likely to be slow to 
adjust their criteria to the new situation. 
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1. Introduction: Buddhist manuscripts in Gāndhārī 


Until recently, Buddhist literary texts in Kharosthī script and Gāndhārī language were 
virtually limited to a single famous manuscript,' usually known as the “Gändhärt Dharma- 
pada” after the title of John Brough’s authoritative edition (Brough 1962). But the dis- 
covery of a group of twenty-nine fragmentary birch-bark scrolls containing various Bud- 
dhist texts in Gāndhārī, acquired by the British Library in 1995, revealed what had long 
been suspected by some Buddhist scholars, namely that an extensive body of Buddhist 
literature in Gāndhārī had existed in and around the early centuries of the Common Era. 
This conclusion was subsequently confirmed by the discovery of many other manu- 
scripts of the same or similar type, which are surveyed in this and in three other articles in 
this volume (by M. Allon, C. Cox, and H. Falk and I. Strauch). As a result, it is now clear 
that in the period in question the Gandhara region and the adjoining areas of “Greater Gan- 
dhāra” nurtured a vast literature in the local language, including both translations of well- 
known Buddhist texts from other languages and original local compositions. Indeed, it is 
now clear that Gāndhārī was at this time one of the principal literary languages of Indian 
Buddhism, and that the disappearance of this literature for nearly two millennia, until its 
recent partial rediscovery, was merely an accident of history. In its day, Gandhari probably 
played as important a role as Pali, Sanskrit, and other more familiar languages of Buddhist 
traditions, and even had a special role of its own in that it was the language of the first 
Buddhist texts which were introduced into Central Asia and thence into China, thereby be- 
coming the source of some of the earliest Chinese translations of Buddhist texts. Thus, 
although the Gandhart literary tradition died out in its homeland by about the fourth centu- 
ry CE, it lived on, in a sense, through its legacy as the earliest vehicle for the spread of 
Buddhism into East Asia. The rediscovery of a substantial corpus of samples of this lost 
literary tradition, though no doubt a tiny fraction of what once must have existed, opens up 
an entirely new dimension of the early history of Buddhist literature and doctrine which is 
still only beginning to be explored. 
The principal collections and individual manuscripts in Gandhart which have been 
recently discovered and made available to scholars are? 
1. The British Library collection: discussed in this article and in that of C. Cox in this 
volume. 
2. The Robert Senior collection: discussed in the article by M. Allon in this volume. 
3. The Bajaur collection: discussed in the article by H. Falk and I. Strauch in this volume. 
4. The “Split” collection: discussed in the article by H. Falk and I. Strauch in this volume. 
5. A large group of fragments from Bamiyan, now divided among the Schoyen, Hayashidera, 
and Hirayama collections: discussed in this article. 
6. A group of manuscripts in the Paul Pelliot collection in the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France: discussed in this article. 


' For information on other Gandhari manuscripts discovered before 1995, see Salomon 1999: 59—68. 

? Since two other manuscripts of the Dharmapada in Gandhari have subsequently been discovered 
(see Lenz 2003: part I, and H. Falk and I. Strauch's article in this volume, pp. 60ff.), it is now preferable 
to refer to the first one as the “Khotan Dharmapada.” 

* For other recent surveys and overviews of Gāndhārī manuscripts, see Allon 2007a, 2008, Salomon 
2006a, 2006b, and Strauch 2008: 112-113. For a complete listing of the manuscripts, see the “Catalog of 
Gāndhārī Texts” by S. Baums and A. Glass (http://gandhari.org/catalog/). 
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7. A single manuscript at the University of Washington: discussed in the article by C. Cox in 

this volume. 

8. A single manuscript in the Library of Congress, Washington DC: discussed in this article. 

9. A private collection of miscellaneous scrolls, temporarily referred to as the “new” 

collection: discussed in this article. 

Unfortunately, the provenance, archaeological context, and circumstances of discovery of 
most of these manuscripts are uncertain or entirely unknown. Many of them first came to 
light in the antiquities market, where reliable reports are hard to come by. But it can be 
assumed with reasonable certainty that most of them come from the Afghanistan-Pakistan 
border area, and it is believed that some of the largest groups, such as the British Library 
and Senior collections, came from the region of Hadda in Nangarhar Province of Afghan- 
istan, in part on the basis of reliable testimony of past discoveries there of similar materials 
in similar circumstances (Salomon 1999: 20—21, 59—65). However, these and other such 
materials could also have come from other sites in border areas such as Bajaur, which is 
reportedly the provenance of the Bajaur collection. 

Two of the largest groups of manuscripts, the British Library and Senior collections, 
were found in inscribed clay pots which had probably been interred in stūpas or elsewhere 
on the grounds of Buddhist monasteries. Another large group, the Bajaur collection, was 
reportedly found inside a “stone chamber,” which may have been a relic chamber inside a 
stupa (Strauch 2008: 104—105). These data, uncertain and imprecise as they may be, 
suggest that in Gandhara manuscripts were ritually interred in ways analogous to bodily 
relics of the Buddha or of revered teachers, being considered as a kind of dharma-relic 
(Salomon 1999: 696). In some cases, such as the British Library Collection, it appears 
that the manuscripts were considered to be “dead,” that is, they were worn-out old manu- 
scripts which had been marked for ritual disposal after fresh copies had been made from 
them.* But in at least one other case, namely the Senior scrolls, the manuscripts were 
evidently not only new when interred but were apparently written up as a “commissioned 
collection” (Allon 2008: 163; see also Allon 2007b: 4) with the express intention of being 
interred. In any case, it is clear that the manuscripts were conceived as relics which had to 
be ritually buried, and it is due to this practice that they have survived to the present.” 

Due to the fragmentary condition of most of the Gandharan manuscripts and the extreme 
fragility of the birch-bark scrolls on which they are written, it is impossible to give precise 
figures as to the original number of manuscripts and separate texts involved.* However, the 
total number of scrolls with Kharosthi/Gandhari texts now known is approaching one hun- 
dred, most of which are available for scholarly study, and the number of distinct texts con- 
tained within them is considerably greater than that. There are also close to three hundred 


* This interpretation, however, has been questioned in Lenz 2003: 108—110, and the question remains 
open in the absence of firm archaeological data which might have clarified the issue. 

* For a general discussion of the issue, see Salomon 2009. On the treatment of “dead” scriptures in 
Buddhism and other religions, see now Myrvold 2010. 

* For example, separated portions of a single scroll may not have been recognized as such in the initial 
stages of conservation and cataloguing, so that the same text may be divided under two or more numbers 
in a catalogue. Despite the complications and confusion which this can cause, experience in this and 
other similar projects has shown that attempting to reorganize the original numeration of manuscript 
fragments often only makes the situation even more difficult. For this reason, original cataloguing num- 
bers (most notably in the case of the very complex British Library Collection) have been retained in this 
and other relevant publications, so that, for example, some manuscripts are published under titles such as 
Gāndhārī Ekottarikagama-type Sütras: British Library Kharosthī Fragments 12 and 14 (Allon 2001). 

The number of “texts” is also difficult to specify because a single scroll or manuscript often contains 
more than one text, and conversely, a text may be divided among two or more scrolls. It is only in the 
process of detailed study that the situation with regard to these variables becomes clear, so that in many 
cases, particularly among the numerous very small fragments from the Bamiyan area, we still have no 
clear idea how many original texts and manuscripts are involved. For these reasons, the figures men- 
tioned here are very approximate and tentative. 
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fragments, most of them very small, of Kharosthī/Gāndhārī texts on palm leaf, the majority 
from the Bamiyan area. The number of original manuscripts and texts which they represent 
is at this point impossible to determine, but there are probably at least several dozen. 
Imprecise as these figures may be, they do suffice to confirm — especially in combination 
with reports of the discovery in modern times of other such manuscripts, now lost — that 
there was in antiquity a vast Buddhist literature in Gāndhārī, of which what we have so far 
seen is no doubt only a tiny fraction. 

The intention of this article is to present an up-to-date report on recent discoveries of 
Gāndhārī manuscripts and a survey of the progress made toward their study and publica- 
tion, as well as a brief and preliminary summary of the results and insights derived there- 
from. Although this overall survey will inevitably repeat much of what has been stated in 
previous general discussions and specialized studies by myself and others on Gandharan 
manuscripts, it is meant to compile the relevant data in a single convenient location as well 
as to provide new information on the latest discoveries and developments in this fast- 
moving field. This article will concentrate on those collections or genres which are not 
discussed in the other articles on Gāndhārī materials in this volume, namely the non- 
scholastic texts of the British Library Collection, the Kharosthī/Gāndhārī manuscripts in 
the Bibliothéque nationale de France, the Bamiyan Kharosthī/Gāndhārī fragments, a single 
manuscript in the Library of Congress, and the “new” collection. As for the remaining 
groups, the Senior collection is presented by M. Allon, the scholastic, commentarial, and 
exegetical texts in the British Library collection and University of Washington manuscript 
by C. Cox, and the “Split” and Bajaur collections by H. Falk and I. Strauch. 

Shortly after the British Library’s acquisition of its collection of Kharosthi scrolls, an 
agreement was drawn up in 1996 between it and the University of Washington to promote 
their study and publication under the auspices of the British Library/University of 
Washington Early Buddhist Manuscripts Project (EBMP; now renamed University of 
Washington Early Buddhist Manuscripts Project).’ Subsequently, the EBMP contracted 
with the University of Washington Press to publish scholarly editions of texts from the 
British Library Kharosthi collection in a series entitled Gandharan Buddhist Texts (GBT), 
of which six volumes have been published to date and several more are in various stages of 
preparation. 

In the meantime, several other groups of Gāndhārī manuscripts of similar types, most 
notably the Senior collection, came to light and were made available to the EBMP for 
study and publication. These further collections are also being published in the GBT series, 
with the exception of the Kharosthī/Gāndhārī fragments from Bamiyan, which are 
published in the Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection (BMSC) series (Braarvig 
et al. 2000, 2002, 2006, forthcoming). The GBT is intended to present detailed scholarly 
editions and studies of the new texts in a convenient and consistent format, in order to 
avoid the disorganized and inadequate publication programs that have plagued some other 
major manuscript discoveries in India (for example the Gilgit manuscripts) and elsewhere. 


7 See the EBMP’s website at www.ebmp.org/. 
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2. The British Library collection 


2.1 Research to date and future agenda 


Of the twenty-nine "fragments"? listed in the original catalogue of the British Library 
Kharosthi manuscripts presented in Salomon 1999: 42—55, nine have been published in full 
or in part” in the Gandhàran Buddhist Texts series, as follows: 
Fragment 1 (first text), Anavatapta-gatha: GBT 5 (Salomon 2008b), part II. 
Fragment 1 (second text), Avadana collection: GBT 6 (Lenz 2010), chapter 5. 
Fragment 2, Avadana collection: GBT 6 (Lenz 2010), chapter 6. 
Fragment 3, Avadana and Pūrvayoga collection (fragment 3A) plus miscellaneous 
fragments (3B-L): GBT 6 (Lenz 2010), chapter 7 and appendix 4. 
Fragment 5A, miscellaneous verses: GBT 1 (Salomon 2000), appendix 4. 
Fragment 5B, “Rhinoceros Sutra” (Khargavisana-sutra): GBT 1 (Salomon 2000). 
Fragments 12 and 14 (first text), Ekottarikagama-type sütras: GBT 2 (Allon 2001). 
Fragments 16 and 25 (first text), Dharmapada: GBT 3 (Lenz 2003), part I. 
Fragments 16 and 25 (second text), Pūrvayoga collection: GBT 3 (Lenz 2003), part II. 
Fragment 21 (first text), unidentified text: GBT 6 (Lenz 2010), appendix 5. 
Fragment 21 (second text), Avadana collection: GBT 6 (Lenz 2010), chapter 8. 
In addition, fragments 7, 9, 13, and 18, which proved to constitute a single text, have been 
edited by S. Baums in his PhD dissertation (2009) and will be published as a future volume 
of the GBT series. These fragments comprise a particularly long and interesting text, an 
exegetical commentary on a series of well-known verses with interesting structural and 
methodological parallels to the Petakopadesa and Nettipakarana on the one hand and the 
Niddesa on the other.'° 

Thus within the foreseeable future nearly one half of the British Library manuscripts 
will have been published, including many of the longest, best-preserved, and important 
among them. In addition, two further editions of British Library texts are currently in 
preparation and are expected to be published in the near future: 

1. A polemical Abhidharma text in fragment 28, being prepared for publication by C. 
Cox. 

2. Two Avadana collections on fragment 4 (second text) and fragments 12 + 14 (second 
text), being edited by T. Lenz and J. Neelis. The publication of these texts will com- 
plete the Avadana/Pürvayoga corpus, which is among the most original and impor- 
tant material among the British Library scrolls. 

Other texts which are designated as priorities for future publication include: 

1. An expository Abhidharma treatise in fragment 10. 

2. An exegetical commentary on a series of verses in fragment 4 (first text), similar in 
format and contents to the text of fragments 7, 9, 13, and 18 already edited by S. 
Baums. 

3. A commentary on the Sangīti-sūtra in fragment 15. This text is of particular interest 
as representing a previously unknown type of commentary on a foundational sūtra," 
and is being studied as a group project by the EBMP research staff at the University 
of Washington. In view of the considerable time which will be required to prepare a 


* The term “fragment” was used in the initial cataloguing of the British Library collection with 
reference to what were then deemed to be the remnants of separate manuscripts. However, as explained 
in note 6, these fragment numbers do not always actually correspond to individual scrolls or texts. 

? “Tn part” refers to those cases where a single manuscript contains two or more unrelated texts which 
are being published separately. 

See the description of this text in the article by C. Cox in this volume, pp. 39-40. 

'' See the discussion in the article by C. Cox, pp. 36-39. 
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complete edition due to the length and difficulty of the text, the EBMP plans to 

successively publish partial editions comprising separate sections of the numerically 

arranged text. 
Beyond these priorities, the EBMP intends eventually to publish further editions of some 
though not necessarily of all of the remaining texts. Some of the small and/or poorly pre- 
served and partially illegible fragments such as nos. 11, 19, 22, 24, and 27 will not be 
amenable to publication as full editions, and may eventually be published in the form of 
annotated facsimiles instead of detailed editions with full documentation and commentary 
as in GBT volumes to date. The format of the full-text editions will also be adjusted in 
future in light of the ever-growing body of data. For example, the exhaustive compilation 
of palaeographic, phonological, and morphological data presented in the first six volumes 
of GBT will be gradually reduced in future volumes to summary and representative in- 
formation as these topics become better documented and more generally accessible.” 


2.2 Evaluation 


The early phase of the EBMP’s work on the British Library collection focused on texts of 
the Sūtra and related genres, of which the major representatives," namely the Dharmapada 
fragment, the Ekottarikagama-type sütras, the “Rhinoceros Sütra," and the Anavatapta- 
gäthä,' have been edited and published. These texts were prioritized, first, for their interest 
as representing previously unknown versions of familiar texts or genres, with as many as 
four parallels in different languages, and second, because the existence of these parallels 
in better-known languages made them relatively tractable on the philological level. 

The study of these documents has led to a greatly enhanced knowledge of the Kharosthi 
script and Gāndhārī language,'* and this new information in turn provided the groundwork 
for the considerably more challenging study of the many texts in the British Library and 
other collections for which no direct parallels are known. The first steps in this direction 
were taken by Timothy Lenz, whose studies of several Avadana and Pürvayoga compila- 
tions in GBT 3 and 6 involved particularly difficult material consisting of extremely brief 
skeleton outlines of stories, usually fragmentary or partially illegible, and mostly without 
parallels elsewhere in Buddhist literature. Despite these difficulties, Lenz has succeeded in 
elucidating the characteristic features of Gandharan Avadāna/Pūrvayoga literature, show- 
ing, for example, that in the Gandharan tradition, in contrast to other Buddhist literatures, 
the genre label *Avadana" refers to stories which relate events in the present (narrative) 
time whereas “Pürvayoga” refers to stories of actions performed in previous lifetimes 
(Lenz 2003: 92). In their colloquial and extremely laconic style, the British Library 
avadānas seem to be the earliest surviving germ of what was to develop later into the 
formal literary genre of Avadana and Avadana collections. 

Also of particular interest in the Gandharan avadānas are the sporadic local geographi- 
cal and historical references, including characters such as the “Great Satrap" (mahaksatra- 
pa) Jihonika and the “Commander” (stratega) A$pavarma, both of whom were previously 
known from inscriptions and coins but not in Buddhist literature. Such topical references 
confirm the local origin of many of the Gāndhārī avadānas and illustrate how regional 
Buddhist literatures in antiquity incorporated historical circumstances into their texts. 


? See also the discussion of this point in the article by M. Allon in this volume, pp. 28—29. 

? Some of the still unidentified fragments, such as fragment 26 + 29, may also contain sütras, but this 
remains to be confirmed. 

^ For the rationale of considering the Anavatapta-gāthā as a sūtra, even though it is not typically 
classed as such in modern scholarly literature, see Salomon 2008b: 14—18. 

" The results of the comparisons of such versions will be summarized below in $7.2. 

16 See the discussion in $7.4. 
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A third genre which is prominently represented in the British Library collection involves 
texts which can be broadly grouped as scholastic literature. Texts placed under this rubric 
have proven particularly difficult due to the almost complete absence of textual parallels or 
even of equivalent genres, their highly technical character, and of course the usual prob- 
lems of fragmentary and poorly preserved texts. Nonetheless, considerable progress has 
been made, particularly by S. Baums in connection with the commentaries on groups of 
verses and by C. Cox on the Abhidharma treatises." 

Overall, the British Library Collection appears to represent a random cross-section of 
the types of texts which were preserved in the library of a Gandharan Buddhist monastery, 
or perhaps in the personal collection of a scholar-monk. In either case, it gives us some 
inkling of the texts and genres which were deemed worthy of preservation and study by the 
residents of such a monastery. The other manuscripts and collections discovered subse- 
quently have both broadened and clarified this picture, as will be discussed in subsequent 
parts of this article. 


3. The Bamiyan Gāndhārī fragments 


3.1 Progress toward identification and publication 


Among the thousands of Buddhist manuscript fragments found in the Bamiyan area (see 
the contributions by J. Braarvig and K. Matsuda in this volume), now divided among the 
Scheyen, Hirayama, and Hayashidera collections, there were several hundred fragments, 
mostly very small, of palm-leaf folios in Kharostht and Gāndhārī. In most of them, the 
script and language reflect later stages of development (Salomon 2001), and a relatively 
late date has been confirmed by radiocarbon testing of three fragments (Allon et al. 2006). 
Although none of these techniques yields precise dates, it would appear that most if not all 
of the Bamiyan Kharosthī fragments date from around the late second century and the 
early or mid-third century CE. As such, they constitute the earliest component of the 
Bamiyan manuscript material as a whole, which dates from approximately the second to 
seventh centuries CE. 

Many of these small fragments can be grouped together in terms of their contents and 
handwriting, there being some forty-seven discernible individual hands among the 
fragments. However, it is by no means always clear that all of the fragments in the same 
hand are part of the same text, so that at this point it is impossible to determine how many 
separate texts or manuscripts are represented. The number of distinct hands nevertheless 
indicates that at least several dozen manuscripts must have been involved. 

These factors have hindered the identification of the texts involved, but in the last few 
years significant progress has been achieved in this regard. The first text to be identified 
was the Mahaparinirvana-sütra, six small fragments of which were published in Allon and 
Salomon 2000. More recently, twenty-five of the Bamiyan Kharosthī fragments have been 
identified as part of a numerically arranged sütra collection. The sütras mostly correspond 
to ones in the last three sections of the Pali Ariguttaranikaya (the navaka-, dasaka-, and 
ekadasaka-nipatas), so that these fragments seem to belong to the later part of what was 
probably a complete manuscript of a Gandhari sütra compilation equivalent to the Pali 
Anguttaranikaya and the Sanskrit Ekottarikagama. These fragments are currently being 
prepared for publication in BMSC iv (Braarvig et al. forthcoming) by Chanida Jantra- 
srisalai, Timothy Lenz, LiN Qian, and Richard Salomon. 

The text of the Bhadrakalpika-sütra 1s represented by fifty-two small fragments of a 
single manuscript which together comprise some 15% of the entire corpus of the Bamiyan 
Kharosthi materials. These fragments have been edited for publication by Stefan Baums, 


1 See the further discussion in $7.2. 
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Andrew Glass, and Kazunobu Matsuda in BMSC iv. Although the Bhadrakalpika was 
immensely popular in Northern Buddhist traditions, being available in Tibetan, Chinese, 
Uyghur, Khotanese, and Mongolian translations, these fragments were at the time the first 
known text of the sūtra in an Indian language. 

The Bhadrakalpika fragments were also of special interest as the first specimen in 
Gāndhārī of a Mahayana text, or at least of a text which came to be associated with the 
Mahayana. Subsequently, single small fragments of two more Mahayana sūtras in Gān- 
dhari were identified among the Bamiyan Kharosthi fragments, and in this case, unlike the 
Bhadrakalpika, both are unquestionably pure Mahayana texts (Allon and Salomon 2010: 
7-9), thus proving beyond a doubt that Mahayana texts were present in Gāndhārī litera- 
ture.” The first of these contained a portion of the ninth chapter, the Vīryapāramitā, of the 
Bodhisattvapitaka-sūtra. The fragment has been edited and will also be published in 
BMSC iv (Baums, Braarvig and Salomon forthcoming). 

The other Mahayana text is a small fragment from the Sarvapunyasamuccaya-samadhi- 
sutra, which was previously known only from Tibetan and Chinese (T nos. 381 and 382) 
translations, and was not preserved in any Indian language, apart from brief citations in 
other texts. The fragment preserves a small portion of a dialogue between a sage named 
Uttara and the buddha named Vimalakirtiraja, approximately corresponding to Taisho no. 
381, 979b12—28 and no. 382, 996a16—27. This text will also be published in BMSC iv 
(Harrison, Lenz, LiN and Salomon forthcoming). 

The fourth volume of BMSC will also contain an edition (Salomon forthcoming) of 
thirty-two fragments written by a single scribe (Bamiyan Kharosthi scribe 7) with a 
particularly distinct hand. The contents of these fragments are quite diverse, including a 
series of utterances by the Buddha immediately before his parinirvana with partial paral- 
lels in several Mahayana sütras, groups of verses of the Dharmapada/Udānavarga type, 
and narratives of the Avadana or similar genre. Although direct or approximate correspon- 
dences were found for several individual verses and phrases, no parallel for the text as a 
whole has been determined. Thus it remains unclear whether these fragments represent a 
single text, perhaps a Mahayana sütra containing Avadana passages and quotations from 
Dharmapada collections, or whether they come from two or more separate and unrelated 
manuscripts written by the same scribe, or are parts of a single Sammelhandschrift con- 
taining several separate texts. It is hoped that their publication will enable experts to 
identify further parallels in other Buddhist literatures, if in fact they exist. 


3.2 Preliminary evaluation 


Like the British Library Collection, the Bamiyan Kharosthi/Gandhari fragments provide a 
random cross-section of manuscripts which were read and copied in a monastic institution 
in the far northwestern fringe of the Indian Buddhist world. And again like the British 
Library fragments, we find in them a mixture of familiar texts which are common to some 
or all Buddhist traditions and local materials which have not been preserved elsewhere. 
But an important difference is that whereas the British Library scrolls provide a snapshot 
of Buddhist literature at a relatively early phase of its development in Gandhara, around 
the first century CE, the Bamiyan fragments reveal a considerably later stage, probably 
about the late second to the third centuries CE. Thus they bring to light the last phase of 


8 Recently a small fragment of the Bhadrakalpika-sütra in Buddhist Sanskrit, apparently from the 
Khotan region, has been identified; see the article by DUAN Qing in this volume, pp. 270ff. 

? See the further discussion in $7.2. 

? Fragments of a later Sanskrit manuscript of the Bodhisattvapitaka-sütra were also found among the 
Bamiyan fragments (Braarvig and Pagel 2006), and another complete Sanskrit manuscript has recently 
been found in Beijing. These new discoveries confirm the popularity of this text in early Indian 
Mahayana. 
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Gāndhārī literature, in which Gāndhārī and Kharosthī were coming more and more under 
the shadow of Sanskrit and Brāhmī-derived scripts until they merged with them and dis- 
appeared entirely during the third century CE or not long thereafter (Salomon 2008c). 

In view of the relatively late date of the Bamiyan fragments, it is not surprising that it 
was among them that the first specimens of Mahayana sūtras in Gāndhārī were found. 
However, single Mahayana texts have now been identified in three earlier groups of 
Gāndhārī manuscripts, as will be discussed below. Thus, pending the further identification 
of texts in the Bamiyan Kharosthi material and perhaps also in other collections, it remains 
to be seen whether Mahayana texts are in fact relatively more prevalent there. 


4. The Pelliot fragments in the Bibliothèque nationale de France, and other Central Asian 
manuscripts 


The Paul Pelliot collection in the Bibliothéque nationale de France includes eight small 
fragments in Kharosthī script written on palm leaf which were found near Kucha on the 
northern rim of the Tarim Basim in the Xinjiang-Uyghur autonomous region of the 
People’s Republic of China. They were published in full in Salomon 1998, but no parallel 
texts have been found for any of them. The eight fragments, some of which contain only a 
few letters, belong to at least four and possibly as many as seven different original manu- 
scripts. Among the ones which contain enough text to permit any approximate determina- 
tion of their contents, the majority seem to be narrative, perhaps belonging to the Avadana 
or a similar genre. Only one fragment (no. 8) contains a scholastic text, perhaps a commen- 
tary or Abhidharma treatise. A particularly interesting item is the best preserved fragment 
(no. 1), which is composed, not in Gāndhārī, but rather in more or less standard Sanskrit 
written in Kharosthi script. In general, the palaeographic and linguistic features of the 
Pelliot fragments suggest that they belong to the middle period of Gāndhārī literature, 
roughly around the second century, although in view of their very meager remains this is 
far from certain. 

In addition to the Pelliot fragments, and of course the well-known Khotan Dharmapada, 
several other small fragments of Gāndhārī manuscripts have been found at various places 
in Xinjiang (Salomon 1999: 59). The combined evidence of these finds suffices to establish 
that a significant body of Buddhist literature in Gāndhārī existed in the oases of the Tarim 
Basim as well as in Gandhara and adjoining regions in the early centuries of the common 
era. The presence among them of a manuscript in Sanskrit written in Kharosthī script is 
consistent with the testimony of a few other such specimens in manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions from Gandhara and Central Asia, including a manuscript containing Rajaniti/Artha- 
sästra-type verses in the Bajaur collection (Strauch 2008: 125—127; see also pp. 71—72 in 
this volume). This new material thus confirms that there existed an established tradition of 
writing Sanskrit texts in Kharosthi in the regions where it was the predominant script, and 
it may be hoped that further specimens of such texts will turn up in the future. 


5. Library of Congress scroll 


A single scroll of unknown provenance was acquired by the Library of Congress in 
Washington DC in 2006. It contains a single incomplete text which has been tentatively 
designated as the *Bahubuddha-sūtra on the basis of close parallels to a Buddhist Sanskrit 
sutra of that name which is incorporated in the Mahavastu (III.242.5—248.2). The text, 
composed in alternating verse and prose, presents a biographical summary of the fifteen 
Buddhas from Dipankara to Maitreya, describing their courses of training (caria = Sanskrit 
caryā), lifespans, the eons in which they lived, social class (brahman or ksatriya), assem- 
blies, and duration of their dharma-teaching. Thus it belongs to a well-attested genre of 
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collective Buddha biographies such as the Mahāvadāna-sūtra/Mahāpadāna-sutta and 
Bhadrakalpika-sūtra. Although the closest textual parallels are found in passages which 
are incorporated into larger collections such as the Mahāvastu and the Fo bénxing ji jing 
PEATTSERE (“Sūtra of the Previous Lives of the Buddha,” Taisho no. 190), the format of 
the *Bahubuddha-sūtra scroll suggests that it was being presented there as a separate text. 

The Library of Congress scroll was subjected to radiocarbon testing in 2007 which 
yielded a range of dates (97.5% probability) between 206 BCE and 59 CE! The early part 
of this span seems implausibly early, but this test establishes beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the scroll was written, at the latest, in or around the first half of the first century CE, 
and that it therefore belongs to the early phase of the Gandharan manuscript tradition. This, 
along with the even earlier range yielded by a test of one of the scrolls in the “Split” 
collection (18446 BCE; see the article by H. Falk and I. Strauch in this volume, p. 54), in- 
dicates that this tradition goes back at least to the first century BCE.” 


6. The “new” collection 


Another collection of Gāndhārī manuscripts on birch-bark scrolls is currently in private 
hands but has been made available for inspection. The provenance is unknown other than 
that it was reported to have been found somewhere in Afghanistan and to have been kept 
for some years in a private collection in Kabul. Because most of the scrolls have not yet 
been unrolled and conserved and because many of them are in very fragmentary condition, 
it is not even possible to determine the number of separate scrolls, although there appear to 
be at least a dozen and possibly considerably more than that. 

Among the scrolls that have been conserved and read in a preliminary fashion, three are 
of particular interest. One of them contains a set of numbered verses, mostly in an uniden- 
tified non-standard metre with fifteen syllables per quarter. This text may be a stotra to var- 
ious Buddhas, perhaps referring to the encounters with them of the Bodhisattva (i.e., the 
future Sakyamuni), since two of the three concluding verses mention the Buddhas Vi- 
pasyin, Sikhin, Vi$vabhü, and Konākamuni. 

Another fragment contains five verses parallel to those of the Mahāviyūha-sutta, one of 
the sutras of the Pāli Atthakavagga (incorporated into the Suttanipāta, verses 905—908). 
The “Split” collection also includes a scroll with verses corresponding to those of the 
Atthakavagga (verses 841—844 on the recto and 966—968 on the verso), which appears to 
be written in a very similar hand.” Thus these two fragments are evidently parts of the 
same manuscript of a Gandhari version of the Atthakavagga/Astakavarga. This implies that 
the manuscripts in this collection actually belong to the same group as the “Split” collec- 
tion, which has apparently been divided into two or more parts% in modern times. 

A third text in the new collection consists of some scattered fragments of a Mahayana 
sütra which corresponds to a text, hitherto known only in Chinese and Tibetan, describing 
the miraculous encounter of the infant son of the lay-follower Vimalakirti with the Buddha. 
This child's name is given in one of the Chinese translations of the sütra (Taisho no. 479 
Shānsī tóngzi jing UHF) as Shānsī #4 = *Sucitta, which agrees with the name 
suciti applied to him in the new manuscript. Thus this is yet another definite example of a 
Mahayana sütra in Gāndhārī, but unlike the several later examples in the Bamiyan 
fragments, the palaeographic and linguistic features of this manuscript indicate that it 
belongs to the early or middle phases of Gandhari literature. The “Split” collection, which 
seems to be part of the same group as this one, contained another Mahayana sütra, a 


*! All radiocarbon (C) dates cited in this article are 26 calibrated ranges. 

? See the further discussion of the dates of the Gāndhārī manuscripts in $7.1. 
? See the article by H. Falk and I. Strauch in this volume, p. 61. 

? See again the article by H. Falk and I. Strauch, p. 54. 
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Prajfiaparamità text which has been radiocarbon-dated to 25-43 CE (14.3% probability) 
or 47-147 CE (81.1% probability), so that the *Sucitti-sūtra could be roughly contempora- 
neous with the Prajnaparamita manuscript, dating to some time in the first or early second 
century. It could conceivably be even older, in view of the surprisingly early result, noted 
above, of 18446 BCE for another manuscript in the “Split” collection. In any case, it is 
certain that the *Sucitti-sūtra belongs among the earliest manifestations of Mahayana texts 
in Gandhara known to date. 


7. A new perspective on Buddhist literature in Gāndhārī 


7.1 Dating the Gandhari manuscripts 


I originally proposed a date for the British Library collection in the first half of the first 
century CE (Salomon 1999: 141—155) on the basis of a combination of textual, historical 
and epigraphic evidence. Some of the links in the chain of argument were admittedly 
tenuous, and I therefore did not rule out a later date in the second century.” Since then, the 
discovery of many other Gāndhārī mss and the radiocarbon tests carried out on some of 
them have clarified and broadened their historical context. These tests, combined with 
palaeographic and linguistic indications, suggest a date for the Senior manuscripts around 
the first half of the second century CE, while the Bamiyan Gandhari fragments are clearly 
later, probably not earlier than the latter part of the second century. One of the Bhadra- 
kalpika-sūtra fragments from Bamiyan produced the latest date range, 210-417 CE (Allon 
et al. 2006: 290), which seems to indicate that Kharosthī manuscripts were being produced 
until at least the early third century. 

More recent radiocarbon tests, however, have yielded more surprising results at the 
other end: a range from the second to the first half of the first century BCE for a scroll in 
the “Split” collection, and from the second century BCE to the first half of the first century 
CE for the Library of Congress scroll. It is thus firmly established that the Gāndhārī manu- 
script tradition goes back at least to the late first century BCE. The date of the scrolls in the 
British Library collection remains uncertain, since it has not been possible to perform 
radiocarbon tests on them, but the previously proposed date in the early first century CE is 
supported, though not proven, by the new evidence of similar Gāndhārī manuscripts from 
this period. All in all, the overall span of dates for the known Gāndhārī manuscripts 
extends for at least three centuries, from the latter half of the first century BCE to the early 
third century CE, and quite possibly further in either direction. 


7.2 Genres and canons of Gāndhārī literature 


Not unexpectedly, many of the generalizations and preliminary conclusions presented in 
Salomon 1999 about Buddhist literature in Gandhari on the basis of the British Library 
collection only have turned out to be premature if not completely wrong. For example, the 
absence of Vinaya texts from the British Library collection (Salomon 1999: 163—164) does 
not mean that Vinaya texts were not preserved in written form at the time, as was hypothe- 
sized there. For a Prātimoksa-sūtra manuscript and a karmavācanā text of approximately 
similar date has now come to light in the Bajaur collection (Strauch 2008: 116—118), and 
the Senior collection contains five narrative texts concerning the life of the Buddha whose 
closest parallels are to be found in Vinayavastu texts.” Nonetheless, Vinaya texts are still 
very much in the minority among the currently known Gandharan manuscripts, in which 
texts and genres associated with the Sūtra- and Abhidharma-pitakas, along with various 
types of non-canonical or paracanonical texts, strongly predominate. 


* This later date was preferred by Falk (2000: 211). 
?* See the article by M. Allon in this volume, pp. 25—26. 
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Similarly, with reference to the absence of Mahayana texts among the British Library 
manuscripts I opined (Salomon 1999: 178) that “[i]t remains to be seen in what way, if any, 
the new manuscripts may contribute to this issue [viz., the theory of an early Mahayana 
presence in Gandhara], but it now seems most likely that any such contribution will be a 
negative, or at best an indirect, one. Of course, further analysis and possible future dis- 
coveries could well change the picture, but as matters stand at this point, the British 
Library scrolls do not offer any support for the hypothesis of a relatively early origin for 
Mahayana Buddhism.”*” Obviously, subsequent discoveries have changed the picture, 
since at least five indisputably Mahayana texts (not including the Bhadrakalpika-sütra 
from Bamiyan, which in the opinion of some scholars is not a true Mahayana sūtra) have 
now turned up, not only among the later Bamiyan Kharosthi fragments but also in the 
relatively early materials from Bajaur, the “Split” collection, and the “new” collection. 
Thus the silence of the British Library materials on this point turns out to have proven, as 
usual, nothing. 

But as in the case of the Vinaya material, Mahayana texts are still a distinct minority in 
the extant Gandhari literary corpus as a whole, and all of the specimens were found 
together with larger numbers of “Mainstream” texts. Thus they do not give the impression 
that the Mahayana was then functioning as an independent institution. Rather, it would 
seem that Mahayana texts were being studied along with Mainstream texts in Gandharan 
monasteries, and were not yet perceived to be in conflict with them or marginalized by 
them. Therefore we seem to be getting glimpses of an early formative period which 
preceded the later development of the Mahayana into distinct institutional identities and 
doctrinal positions.” 

As for the better represented genres of Buddhist literature in Gāndhārī, the Mainstream 
or Agama sūtras are generally the most consistent with parallel texts in other Buddhist 
literatures, as would be expected. The majority of the sūtras now known in Gāndhārī have 
more or less direct parallels in one, or more often in several other canons in Pali, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and (less frequently) Tibetan, and even those which lack exact parallels usually 
have a partial similarity to sūtras preserved elsewhere. For example, the situation with 
regard to the three “Ekottarikagama-type sutras” in the British Library Collection is typ- 
ical: two of the sūtras have parallels in Pāli, Chinese, and/or Sanskrit, while one lacks a 
direct parallel (Allon 2001: 224). Similarly, of the four Samyuktāgama-sūtras on Senior 
scroll 5, three have direct parallels in other Samyuktagama collections in Pali, Chinese, 
and/or Tibetan, while the fourth has only partial parallels (Glass 2007: 51; M. Allon in 
Glass 2007: 9-10). 

However, it has not proven possible, at least so far, to determine any consistent pattern 
with regard to the text-historical relationship of the Gāndhārī sūtras to their parallels in 
other canons and languages. A given Gāndhārī sūtra will typically resemble one of the 
parallel texts in some regards but a different parallel in others; see, for example, the dis- 
cussions of the relationship between the Gāndhārī version of the “Rhinoceros Sūtra” and 
its Pali and Sanskrit parallels in Salomon 2000: 38-48, and of the Ekottarikagama-type 
sutras and their various parallels in Allon 2001: 26—40.” Thus it is usually not possible to 
say that a particular Gandhari sūtra is consistently closer to, for example, its Chinese 
correspondent than to the Pali one. In other words, there is no distinct special relationship 


” This position was still reflected in the brief survey of Buddhist literature in Gāndhārī in Salomon 
2004. 

* See Allon and Salomon 2010: 11—18 for a fuller discussion of these issues. 

? This explains why the great majority of the texts in the Senior collection, which consists mostly of 
sutras, have been identified. This contrasts with the other large collections with more diverse contents, for 
which parallels have not yet been located for many or even most of the texts. 

? Similar discussions may be found in the relevant chapters of the other volumes in the GBT series. 
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between the Gāndhārī Sūtra corpus, or even for the most part of the specific sūtras within 
it, and any of the other Sūtra-pitakas. Rather, the connections are complex, interwoven, 
and seemingly unpredictable. All in all, one gets the impression that we are operating at a 
stage before Sūtra canons were definitively fixed and authoritatively edited, so that a 
considerable degree of fluidity and flexibility still prevailed with regard to the structure 
and wording of particular sūtras,*' as well as to their inclusion and arrangement within 
corpora such as the Ekottarikagama/Anguttaranikaya or Samyuktagama. 

This is not to say, however, that such compilations did not exist in Gandhara and else- 
where at this period. For example, the arrangement of the Samyuktagama sütras in the 
Senior collection shows that they were drawn from underlying collections whose structures 
had significant similarities to those of other Samyuktagamas (Glass 2007: 42—50). Parallels 
to texts belonging to all of the five standard Nikaya divisions of the Pali Sutta-pitaka are 
represented in the various Gāndhārī collections.” Sütras corresponding to ones classed in 
the Khuddakanikaya in Pali are particularly well-represented in Gāndhārī, especially in the 
British Library collection (Salomon 1999: 159—161) but also in the “Split” and “new” 
collections. Particularly prominent among this group are the three Gāndhārī manuscripts of 
the Dharmapada now known.? The Anavatapta-gāthā, which was probably also classified 
as a Khuddakanikaya/Ksudrakagama sūtra (Salomon 2008: 18), is also extant in manu- 
scripts from two separate collections (British Library and Senior). 

Thus it is clear that comprehensive collections of Agama sūtras existed in Gāndhārī, at 
least in oral form; the question is when they began to be written out in full. The recent 
discovery among the Bamiyan fragments of portions of what was probably a complete 
manuscript of a Sutra compilation parallel to the Ekottarikagama/Anguttaranikaya pro- 
vides the first direct evidence that such larger compilations were extant in complete written 
texts. But it must be noted that these fragments, like the Bamiyan material in general, date 
from the later phase of Gandhari manuscripts, probably from the late second century CE at 
the earliest. Earlier Gāndhārī manuscripts, that is, those dating from the first half of the 
second century CE or earlier, do include single Sūtra texts and Sūtra anthologies, but 
nothing that can be definitely identified as a complete canonical Agama. Such complete 
written collections may have existed at that time, but if so, they have not yet come to light. 
But in any case, we do now know that at least by the later period of Gāndhārī literature 
complete canonical Sūtra collections had come to be preserved in written form. 

The situation with regard to parallel texts and canons is very different in connection with 
texts outside the Sūtra genre. Among Abhidharma texts and non-canonical scholastic 
literature, parallels are simply not to be found, though this is hardly surprising since the 
Abhidharma-pitaka is the one which typically shows the greatest variation, by far, among 
different Buddhist canons. The situation with the Sangīti-sūtra commentary in the British 
Library collection is typical. With regard to its overall structure, method, and contents? it 
has virtually nothing in common with the two other extant commentaries on the Sangiti, 
namely the Theravadin Pali commentary on the Dighanikaya, the Sumangalavilāsinī, and 
the Sarvastivadin Sanskrit commentary Sarigiti-paryaya. Materials in this category thus 
constitute a particularly important aspect of the ongoing rediscovery of the Buddhist 
literature of Gandhara, providing glimpses into an early stage of development of a pre- 


3! Compare the comments in Strauch 2008: 115. 

? See the convenient summary chart in Strauch 2008: 113, fig. 9. 

5 The Khotan Dharmapada (Brough 1962), the British Library Dharmapada (Lenz 2003: part I), and 
the newly discovered Dharmapada manuscript in the “Split” collection (see the article by H. Falk and I. 
Strauch in this volume, p. 60). 

^ Here I refer to the form of the commentary itself, not to the root text of the sūtra underlying it, 
which is very close to that of the Dharmaguptaka Dirghagama preserved in Chinese translation (see 
87.3). The contrast between the independent textual status of the commentary and the close parallel for 
the sütra text is illustrative of the contrast being made here. 
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viously almost unknown scholastic tradition. For example, the structural and conceptual 
resemblances of Gandharan commentaries to the semi-canonical Pali exegetical texts Netti- 
ppakarana and Petakopadesa suggest that these texts, whose presence in the Pali canon 
has long been suspected of being intrusive (von Hinüber 1996: 80, 82), may have derived 
from Gandharan commentarial traditions, and might even have been translated into Pali 
from Gāndhārī archetypes.? 

Besides the genres discussed above, several other familiar ones are represented among 
the Gandharan texts, although like the major genres they are typically unevenly distributed 
among the various groups of manuscripts. For example, the related Avadana and Pūr- 
vayoga genres are richly represented among the British Library scrolls, but elsewhere have 
only been found to date in the “Split” collection and apparently among the Pelliot frag- 
ments. Stotras are represented in the British Library, Bajaur, and possibly also the “new” 
collection, suggesting that this genre was already popular in early Gandhara. The Bajaur 
collection also includes single examples of several genres which were not previously 
attested among Gāndhārī manuscripts: raksā, rājanīti, a mnemonic poem based on the 
Arapacana syllabary, and a secular document.*” 


7.3 School affiliations 


In general, it is difficult to establish firm affiliations of Gandhar manuscripts with 
particular schools, among other reasons because of the aforementioned instability of the 
forms of individual texts in the early canons or proto-canons. This being said, the clearest 
indications by far of a distinct school affiliation for any of the collections of Gandhari 
manuscripts involves the British Library Collection, where we have strong indications that 
at least some of the scrolls belonged to the Dharmaguptaka tradition. They were found 
inside a clay pot which had originally been donated to “the Dharmaguptakas" (dhamaüteana) 
for use as a vessel for water, but which was subsequently reused as a container for the 
interment of the manuscripts (Salomon 1999: 80, 243—247). Moreover, the commentary on 
the Sangīti-sūtra is based on a root text which is very closely related to that of the Chinese 
translation of the Dirghagama, generally believed to belong to the Dharmaguptaka school, 
but which is very distinct from other surviving versions of the Sangīti-sūtra (Salomon 
1999: 171—174).** Thus it is reasonable to conclude that at least some of the manuscripts in 
the British Library Collection reflect the texts and traditions of the Dharmaguptaka school, 
and that the collection as a whole reflects the holdings of a Dharmaguptaka monastery or a 
resident thereof.” 


55 The discovery by Zacchetti (2002) that An Shigao’s Yin chi ru jing [24% AS (T 603) corresponds to 
the sixth chapter of the Petakopadesa supports the possibility of a Gāndhārī origin, or at least a Gāndhārī 
manifestation, for this class of texts. Although he does not refer specifically to Gāndhārī, Zacchetti 
concludes that “The fact that chapter 6 was translated by An Shigao, who presumably reached China via 
the Silk Road, seems to corroborate the hypothesis that the Petakopadesa was originally composed in 
Northern India” (p. 92). 

** For summaries of genres attested in Gāndhārī literature in general, see Salomon 2004 (though no 
longer up to date) and the chart in Strauch 2008: 113, fig. 9. For the particularly wide variety of genres in 
the Bajaur collection, see Strauch 2008: 113—127. 

?' Secular documents in a local variety of Gāndhārī are attested in very large numbers from Central 
Asia, but this is the first example from Gandhara itself. 

** See also the article by C. Cox in this volume, pp. 36-39. 

? [n this connection, it may be significant that the doctrinal positions reflected in the polemical 
Abhidharma treatise in British Library fragment 28 are stated in explicit opposition to those of a branch 
of the Sarvastivada school (see the article by C. Cox in this volume, pp. 43-46). Since the Sarvastivadins 
and the Dharmaguptakas appear on the basis of inscriptional data to have been among the most dominant 
schools in Gandhāra at the time in question (Salomon 1999: 175—176), it is possible, though far from 
certain, that the positions espoused in British Library fragment 10 represent those of the Dharmaguptaka 
residents of the monastery from which it came. 
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Such indications are however much harder to come by among the other Gāndhārī texts 
and collections. In the Senior collection there are some indications of possible Dharma- 
guptaka affiliation, particularly among the Vinaya narratives.' Some other Sūtra texts, 
such as the Mahäparinirvana-sütra from Bamiyan (Allon and Salomon 2000: 271-273) 
and the Srämanyaphala-sütra in the Senior collection, seem to be more similar to the 
Chinese Dirghagama version attributed to the Dharmaguptakas than to other parallels, but 
the relationships are not consistent and distinctive enough to provide proof of their school 
affiliation. 

It is among Vinaya texts generally, and especially in the Prātimoksa-sūtras, that one 
normally expects to find the clearest and most reliable indications of school affiliation. Yet, 
the so-far unique Prātimoksa manuscript which was identified by Strauch in the Bajaur 
collection has yielded unexpectedly ambiguous results. According to Strauch's interpreta- 
tion, this manuscript contains two versions of the same set of rules, neither of which agrees 
exactly with other Prātimoksa-sūtras preserved in Pali, Sanskrit, and Chinese. The first 
text, on the recto of the scroll, is “closely related to the Dharmaguptaka/Kasyaptya ver- 
sions" (2008: 117), while the verso text more resembles the Sarvastivadin and Müla- 
sarvastivadin text. Strauch thus concludes with regard to the Gandhari texts in general, 
"there is a strong affinity towards the Dharmaguptakas" (p. 115). However, he adds appro- 
priate words of caution against assuming that textual variation was directly linked to 
school affiliation at the period in question, and concludes that “in the early age of Buddhist 
literature which we are dealing with the boundaries of recensions must not [i.e., “need 
not”] coincide with sectarian boundaries.” 

So, all that can be said for the time being is that one of the major groups of Gāndhārī 
manuscripts, the British Library collection, is certainly affiliated with the Dharmaguptaka 
school (or perhaps one should rather say, with a Dharmaguptaka monastery), and that there 
are indications, albeit much less certain, that some of the other collections, such as the 
Senior scrolls, are also connected with the same tradition. Beyond that, we can only hope 
that future study or future discoveries will clarify not only the school affiliations of the 
manuscripts themselves but also the question of what exactly school affiliation meant at 
this stage of development of Buddhist doctrines and institutions. 


7.4 The philological significance of Gandhari manuscripts 


Besides their value for the study of Buddhist literature, history and doctrine, the Gandhari 
manuscripts have an equal importance for the philological study of the Gandhari language 
and, more broadly, for Indo-Aryan philology as a whole. Until recently, Gāndhārī was 
known for the most part only from inscriptions, coin legends, and secular documents from 
Central Asia, which presented a limited range of style and vocabulary.” The recently 
discovered manuscripts have now brought to light a wide variety of literary forms which 
have vastly expanded our understanding of the orthography, phonology, morphology, syn- 
tax, and especially the lexicon of Gandhari.? This new material is summarized in compre- 
hensive fashion in the relevant chapters of the individual text studies in the GBT series, 
and part of the long-range plan of the EBMP is to publish a reference grammar of literary 
Gāndhārī as well as pedagogical materials for students of the language. 

In the meantime, an on-line Gandhari dictionary has been compiled by Stefan Baums 
and Andrew Glass under the auspices of the Early Buddhist Manuscripts Project (http:// 


“ See the article by M. Allon in this volume, p. 23. 

^ See again the article by M. Allon, p. 25. 

? See Salomon 2008a for a summary of the textual sources and linguistic features of Gāndhārī in 
general. 

* For a general description of the various levels and styles of literary Gāndhārī, see Salomon 2002. 
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gandhari.org/a_dictionary.php). Until now, there has been no dictionary of Gāndhārī, and 
lexical resources have been limited to word lists and brief glossaries in studies of particular 
texts or corpora.“ The on-line Gandhari dictionary now contains over 125,000 entries from 
epigraphic, numismatic, and documentary sources as well as from the new manuscript 
discoveries, arranged in a fully searchable format. 

The new documents have also contributed a great deal to our knowledge of Kharosthī 
palaeography, revealing many previously unrecorded styles, character forms, and combina- 
tions. These data are presented in detail in the palaeography chapters of the individual 
volumes of the GBT series, and have been summarized in a preliminary but authoritative 
fashion in Glass 2000. A comprehensive and definitive palaeographical study of literary 
Gāndhārī is part of the long-range plans for EBMP publications. 
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The Senior Kharostht Manuscripts 


MARK ALLON (SYDNEY) 


The Senior Collection of birch-bark scrolls containing Buddhist texts written in the 
Gāndhārī language and Kharosthi script is by now relatively well known to those who have 
kept abreast of the discoveries of ancient Buddhist manuscripts that have been made in the 
last two decades in Afghanistan and Pakistan.' Since detailed information about the 
collection and its texts has been published elsewhere, most notably in Allon 2007b, Glass 
2007a, and Salomon 2003b and 2009, I will here provide an account of what research has 
been undertaken to date on these manuscripts, give an updated overview of the collection 
in the light of this research, and discuss some of the problems we face in interpreting these 
and similar manuscript finds. 


1. Research and publications 


To date, a number of publications and PhD theses dealing with the Senior manuscripts 
have been completed or are in progress. 

Two reports or overviews of the collection have been published. The first was a prelim- 

inary notice published in 2003 by Richard Salomon as “The Senior Manuscripts: Another 
Collection of Gandharan Buddhist Scrolls” (Journal of the American Oriental Society 123: 
73—92). This included an edition, translation, and word by word analysis of a section of the 
second sūtra on scroll 20 (see below) and of the inscription on the pot in which the 
manuscripts were found, which is repeated with some variation on its lid. A second over- 
view of the collection was published in 2007 by Allon in the form of the introductory 
chapter to Andrew Glass’s Four Gāndhārī Samyuktāgama Sūtras (Allon 2007b). This 
included a brief catalogue of the texts in the collection and a discussion of the date of the 
manuscripts in the light of radiocarbon tests, of the nikāya affiliation of the texts, the 
character of the collection, the genres represented, and the possible reasons for their pro- 
duction. A more detailed catalogue and study of the collection is currently being completed 
by Allon and will appear as Ancient Buddhist Scrolls from Gandhara II: The Senior Kha- 
rosthī Fragments (Gandharan Buddhist Texts. Seattle: University of Washington Press). 
The texts on the following scrolls have been published to date (the siglum RS stands for 
Robert Senior, the owner of the collection): 
RS 5: Andrew Glass, Four Gandhari Samyuktāgama Sūtras: Senior Kharosthi Fragment 5 
(Gandharan Buddhist Texts 4. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2007). This is 
based on the author’s PhD thesis Connected Discourses in Gandhāra: a Study, Edition, 
and Translation of Four Samyuktagama-Type Sūtras from the Senior Collection (Universi- 
ty of Washington, 2006). It publishes the four sūtras on scroll 5, three of which have their 
primary parallels in the Pali and Chinese Samyuttanikäya/Samyuktägamas (SN/SA). As 
with all volumes of the Gandharan Buddhist Texts (GBT) series published to date, this 
includes an edition, translation, and section-by-section analysis of each sūtra, a comparison 
of each text with its parallels in other languages, a physical description of the manuscript, 
and chapters dealing with palaeography and orthography, phonology, and morphology. 
Glass also includes a valuable study of the arrangement of all surviving SN/SAs and of the 
relationship between them and the SN/SA sūtras in the Senior Collection (chapters 1 and 
2). For reviews, see Boucher 2004/2008, Norman 2008, Li 2011, and Fussman 2012. 

RS 14: Richard Salomon, Two Gāndhārī Manuscripts of the Songs of Lake Anavatapta 
(Anavatapta-gāthā): British Library Kharosthi Fragment 1 and Senior Scroll 14 (Gandhā- 


! For an overview of these manuscript finds, see Allon 2008. 
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ran Buddhist Texts 5. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2008). This publishes the 
Anavatapta-gāthā (AG) fragment on Senior scroll 14 (see especially pp. 327—403) along 
with the much larger portion of the text preserved in the British Library Kharosthi 
manuscript collection. Besides the usual chapters found in each volume of the GBT series 
(just mentioned), Salomon includes a major study of all known versions of the AG or AG- 
type texts and of the relationship between them. For reviews, see von Hinüber 2010 and 
Cousins 2011. 

RS 20, text no. 2: In his initial report on the collection mentioned above, Salomon 
(2003b: 87—90) included an edition, translation, and commentary on the first seven lines of 
the second sūtra on scroll 20, a Gandhari version of the Pali Mahäpariläha-sutta, “Sutta on 
the great burning" (SN no. 56.43; V 450—2)? The two sütras on this scroll will be edited by 
Joseph Marino for his doctoral dissertation, University of Washington, Seattle. 

RS 22, text no. 3: The third sūtra on scroll 22 is a Gāndhārī version of the Pali Dutiya- 
cchiggalayuga-sutta, “Second sutta on [the simile of] the hole in the yoke” (SN no. 56.48; 
V 456-7). An edition, translation, and commentary on the ten lines of the text which 
contain a well-known simile were published as Mark Allon, “A Gāndhārī Version of the 
Simile of the Turtle and the Hole in the Yoke” (in O. von Hinūber, R. M. L. Gethin, and 
Mark Allon, eds., Journal of the Pali Text Society 29, 2007: 229-62). This section of the 
sutra was chosen for publication since it contained several interesting features, the most 
notable being the use of an archaic word for the hole in a yoke. 

Besides the doctoral thesis of Glass (2006) mentioned above, two further PhD theses 
entail studies of texts in the collection; one completed, the other in progress. They are 

RS 19: Mei-huang Lee (Tien-chang Shi), A Study of the Gandhari Darukkhandhopama- 
sutta (“Discourse on the Simile of the Log”) (University of Washington, 2009). This 
presents an edition, translation, study, etc. of the sūtra preserved on scroll 19, which is a 
Gāndhārī version of the Pali Darukkhandha-sutta (1), “The [first] sutta on [the simile of] 
the [floating] log” (SN no. 35.241 [35.200 according to the European edition]; IV 179-81). 
The author is currently preparing the work for publication in the GBT series. 

RS 12 (and possibly RS 1 + 3, 4, 10): These scrolls contain the four Majjhimanikāya/ 
Madhyamāgama (MN/MA) sūtras in the collection. They are being edited by Blair 
Silverlock as part of his doctoral research at the University of Sydney, beginning with RS 
12 which is a Gāndhārī version of the Pali Cūlagosinga-sutta, “Shorter sutta [set] in the 
Gosinga [forest],” no. 31 of the MN (I 205-11). 

The results of the radiocarbon dating of two samples of birch bark from the Senior 
manuscripts and a discussion of their significance were published as “Radiocarbon Dating 
of Kharosthī Fragments from the Scheyen and Senior Manuscript Collections" (Allon, 
Salomon, Jacobsen, Zoppi 2006). In conjunction with the date given in the inscription on 
the pot, these results make a significant contribution to the debate concerning the date of 
the Kushan emperor Kaniska. 

The Senior Collection has been discussed by members of the Early Buddhist Manu- 
scripts Project (EBMP) and related manuscript projects in several articles dealing with the 
new manuscript finds from Afghanistan and Pakistan and related topics. Examples are 
Allon 2007c (esp. pp. 135ff.), 2008 (esp. pp. 163-7); Glass 2004 (esp. p. 140), 2007b; 
Salomon 2003a (esp. p. 388), 2006a (esp. pp. 140—1), 2006b, 2009; and Strauch 2009. 
Further, the collection as a whole, or individual texts in the collection, have been the 
subject of numerous conference papers, most notably by Allon, Glass, Lee (Tien-chang 
Shi), and Salomon? 


? Chinese and Sanskrit parallels to this and the following sütras can be found in Allon 2007b. 
* Details of conference papers will not be given here. 
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The Senior Collection has also been discussed or referred to by several authors who 
themselves are not working with Gāndhārī manuscripts. Examples are Caillat 2003 (esp. p. 
458); Dietz 2007: 65—66; Oberlies 2003: 44, n. 40; Skilling 2009: 64; and Yuyama 2004: 
29, n. 86. 

Predominantly on account of the announcement of the results of the radiocarbon dating 
and of their significance for the date of Kaniska, the Senior manuscripts have attracted 
considerable media attention, both in the form of articles in print and online media and in 
radio broadcasts and interviews (as have the British Library Kharosthi manuscripts and the 
Bamiyan manuscripts). Examples are 

(1) *Birch-bark Manuscripts Could Reveal When Buddhism Moved to China" by Peter 
Monaghan, The Chronicle of Higher Education, Research and Publishing, March 
31st, 2006; vol. 53, issue 30, p. A22; 

(2) “Buddhist Scrolls Proved Ancient," The Sydney Morning Herald, General News, 
March 9th, 2006, p. 6; 

(3) “Dead Sea Scrolls of Buddhism’- The Missing Link.” Velocity (Australian Nuclear 
Science and Technology Organization online bulletin), March 6th, 2006. 

(4) Australian Broadcasting Commission (ABC), Radio National, Breakfast, March 9th, 
2006; Mark Allon interviewed by Fran Kelly; 

(5) Australian Broadcasting Commission, Radio National, The Ark, Part 1: March 26th, 
2006 (15 min.) part 2: April 2nd, 2006 (15 min.); Mark Allon interviewed by 
Rachael Kohn. 

Finally, the Senior manuscripts have been mentioned in print and online articles and in 
at least one radio program dealing with the ethical dimension of these manuscript finds, 
most of which have primarily been concerned with the British Library Kharosthi and/or the 
Scheyen (Bamiyan) manuscripts.* Examples are 

(1) Neil Brodie. *The Circumstances and Consequences of the British Library's 1994 
Acquisition of Some Kharosthi Manuscript Fragments." Culture Without Context 17, 
2005 (online journal). 

(2) Australian Broadcasting Commission, Radio National, The Ark, Part 2: April 2nd, 
2006; Mark Allon interviewed by Rachael Kohn. 


2. General overview of the collection in the light of the above research 


The Senior Collection of Gandharan manuscripts is named after its owner, Mr. Robert 
Senior of Butleigh, Glastonbury (U.K), who has generously put these manuscripts at the 
disposal of the Early Buddhist Manuscripts Project for the purposes of study and publica- 
tion. The collection consists of twenty-four birch-bark scrolls or scroll fragments contain- 
ing at least forty-one Buddhist texts written in the Gāndhārī language and Kharosthi script. 
They were found in an earthenware pot (height 35 cm, diameter 30 cm) that was reported- 
ly discovered “in an underground chamber.’ Given that the inscriptions on the pot and its 
lid (see below) refer to it (presumably the pot with manuscripts inside) being “estab- 
lished” (pratithavi(*-da) = Skt. pratisthapita-) “in a stüpa" (thubami = P thüpamhi/Skt. 
stūpe),' it is highly likely that this “underground chamber" was within a stūpa. This cham- 
ber may well have been similar to the stone chambers discussed by Salomon (2009) that 
have been found in Gandhāra in which relics, funerary pots, or pots containing manuscripts 
had been placed. 


* For references relevant to the Scheyen and British Library collections, see http://folk.uio.no/atleom/ 
manuscripts.htm. Besides Brodie 2005 mentioned here, see also Omland 2006. 

> Salomon 2003b: 74; 2009: 26. 

° Robert Senior (personal communication). 

7 Salomon 2003b: 76. 
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While some manuscripts are in reasonably good condition, with the text or texts on them 
being almost complete, in most cases only a portion of the original scroll has survived. 
Examples are RS 12, which is the left half of a manuscript, the upper section of which is 
missing, and RS 21, which represents a small portion of the right hand section of a scroll 
preserving the remnants of only a few lines of writing. Unfortunately, it is likely that some 
manuscripts from the original deposit perished during the course of being buried for almost 
two millennia or, due to their fragile nature, were destroyed in recent times in the process 
of being recovered or subsequently handled (Allon 2007b: 20, 23). 

As with most of the new Buddhist manuscript discoveries from Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan, the exact provenance of the Senior Collection is unknown. Salomon (2003b: 74) 
proposed that these manuscripts most likely came from the same region as the British 
Library Kharosthī manuscripts, that is, Hadda, near Jalalabad in eastern Afghanistan.* The 
only information that would contradict this assessment is a report in an article by Khan and 
Khan (2004: 9) which suggests that the British Library manuscripts came from Swat, 
Pakistan. Given that the new Bajaur and Split Gāndhārī/Kharosthī manuscripts (see the 
article in this volume by Falk and Strauch) come from Northwest Pakistan, this raises the 
possibility that the British Library and Senior manuscripts also come from this region. 
Unfortunately, we are unlikely to learn the exact provenance of the Senior manuscripts, nor 
probably that of the British Library manuscripts. 

As noted, the pot and its lid both have dated inscriptions stating more or less the same 
thing (translation by Salomon 2003b: 74-8): 

[pot] “In the year [twelve], in the month Avadunaka, after (*five) days; at this time [this] 
was established in honor of [his] father and mother, in honor of all beings; [the donation] 
of Rohana, son of Masumatra.” 

[lid] “Year 12, month Avadu[naka], after 5 days, (*established?) by Rohana, son of 
Masumatra, in the stupa, in honor of all beings." 

On the basis of the characteristics of these inscriptions, Salomon’ argued that the era 
referred to can be securely identified as that of Kaniska I, with the year 12 mentioned in 
these inscriptions therefore corresponding to ca. 140 CE if one adopts Harry Falk’s dating 
of 127/8 CE for Kaniska. Since the radiocarbon dating of the manuscripts produced a 2 
sigma date range of 130—250 CE, it is therefore likely that the manuscripts were produced 
between 130 and 140 CE (Allon 2007b: 5). 

Of the donor, Rohana Masumatra, “Rohana, son of Masumatra,” we have no further in- 
formation. His name does not appear among the surviving manuscripts, nor is he known 
from other inscriptional sources. All that can be said about him is that he was probably a 
wealthy layman who had enough resources to pay the considerable cost that must have 
been associated with the production of these manuscripts. Though speculative, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that he also paid for the construction of the stūpa in which the pot 
containing these manuscripts was interred, particularly if it was a subsidiary stūpa. 

In contrast to the British Library Kharostht manuscripts which were found in a pot 
containing an inscription stating that it was the property of the Dharmaguptaka community 
(Salomon 1999: 166—78), no such reference to the nikaya affiliation of the monastic com- 
munity who produced the Senior manuscripts is found in the inscription on the pot or on 
the associated manuscripts. However, based on the close similarities between several texts 
in the collection and their parallels in other languages, it is likely that this collection was 
similarly produced by a Dharmaguptaka community (Allon 2007b: 5—6).'? But this needs 


* For the provenance of the British Library manuscripts, see Salomon 1999: 20-1 and the article in this 
volume by Salomon (pp. 1-17). 

? 2003b: 76-8; 2009: 26; and in Allon et al. 2006: 286. 

? For criticism of some of the arguments used to arrive at this conclusion, see Boucher 2004/2008: 
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some qualification. The very limited number of texts composed and transmitted by early 
Buddhist communities that have survived, combined with our still rudimentary knowledge 
of the history of early Buddhist communities, means that we have a poor understanding of 
the development of early Buddhist literature, which in turn greatly restricts our ability to 
understand the distinctive features of a text or collection of texts and to identify the likely 
nikaya affiliation of the community who produced it.'' For example, parallels to the bulk of 
the texts in the Senior Collection are found in the Pali Samyuttanikaya (SN), a product of 
the Mahāvihāra in Sri Lanka, in the Chinese Samyuktāgama (SA) and among fragments of 
Sanskrit SA sūtras from Central Asia, both of which are generally attributed to the 
Sarvastivadins," and occasionally in vinaya literature or in miscellaneous texts such as the 
Mahavastu. Consequently, most of these Gandhari sütras have only two or three parallels 
for comparison, which generally differ enough from the Gāndhārī version to indicate that 
they belong to different lines of transmission. The rare exception is the second sütra on 
scroll 22 (RS 22 no. 2), a Gandhari version of the Pali Anattalakkhana-sutta/Skt. *Anat- 
malaksana-sütra, for which there are many parallels: as a sutta/sütra in the Pali SN and 
Chinese SA, as an independent sütra in Chinese translation, and as a component of longer 
narratives in four vinayas (including the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya), the Sanskrit Catus- 
parisat-sütra, Mahāvastu and Avadànasataka.? Of these multiple versions the Gāndhārī 
text is closest to that found in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, but not identical with it; a 
pattern that is evident wherever a Dharmaguptaka version is available (found either in their 
vinaya or Dirghagama preserved in Chinese). But there are only a handful of texts of this 
category due to the paucity of Dharmaguptaka texts available to us.'* In order for us to 
fully understand the texts of the Senior Collection — their form and features, their place in 
the development of the literature, and why of all versions they are most similar to but not 
identical with their parallels found in Dharmaguptaka texts — we would need at our 
disposal multiple examples of each text dating from different periods and originating from 
different geographical locations that had been transmitted by a diversity of nikayas. Given 
that we do not have such a corpus of texts, we should more strictly be speaking of textual 
lineages rather than nikaya affiliation. In other words, the texts in the Senior Collection 
clearly belong to the same or a closely related textual lineage as the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya and Dirghagama preserved in Chinese. 
The Senior manuscripts represent a collection of new manuscripts that were commis- 
sioned for ritual burial, most probably in a stüpa, for meritorious purposes, and as such 
must have been regarded as being similar to or the same as bodily relics of the Buddha. 
The evidence for this is the following: 
(1) the inscription on the pot is similar in character to those used for deposits of bodily 
relics, in that it states that it was “established” or interred “in a stupa” “in honor of 
[his] father and mother, in honor of all beings" (Salomon 2009: 26); 

(2) the pot with these manuscripts inside was reportedly found “in an underground 
chamber," which suggests the type of burial chamber typically used for relics 
(Salomon 2009); 


„cc 


189—191. For Boucher’s recommendations regarding the use of the terms “sectarian, 
n. | of his article. 

" Regarding our poor understanding of the development of early Buddhist literature, we do not, for 
example, have a clear idea of the extent to which communities of different nikaya lineages borrowed 
texts from each other or adopted innovations in plot, wording, imagery and the like found in individual 
texts, or whether such developments were more a regional rather than “sectarian” phenomenon. 

2 For references, see Glass 2007a: 28-9; 2008: 185. 

5 For references, see Allon 2007b: 15. 

14 For details, see Allon 2007b: 5-6. 
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(3) the manuscripts were written by one scribe, most probably within a short period of 
time, and appear to have been new when buried; 

(4) it is evident from other similar collections that manuscripts were buried, and there is 
evidence that manuscripts were included in funerary pots along with ashes, bones, 
and other items (Salomon 2009); 

(6) these manuscripts probably would not have survived if they had not been buried 
(though not necessarily ritually and in a stupa); 

(7) many of the manuscripts were rolled up and then folded in half before being 
deposited in the pot. This shows that they were not manuscripts that were in regular 
use that happened to be kept in a pot, since it would have been unacceptable to fold 
birch bark manuscripts in this way that were in regular use because of the damage 
that results from this action." 

In contrast to bodily relics (or the physical remains of the Buddha) and contact relics 
(objects used by him, such as a bowl or robe) whose power is based on their physical 
association with the Buddha, these Dharma relics (texts that encapsulate the teaching of the 
Buddha) draw their power from the principle that whoever sees the Dharma sees the 
Buddha, an idea that is attributed to the Buddha himself.'* Although these Dharma relics 
may not have had the same power that is generally associated with the physical remains of 
the Buddha, they nonetheless would have made present the Buddha and transformed the 
stūpa which housed them into an object of veneration." 

The forty-one texts that comprise the collection are all of the canonical Sravakayana (or 
Mainstream) classification, a classification that is based on their characteristics and on 
their parallels in other languages. The majority of the texts in the collection, twenty-nine in 
total, are short sütras whose primary parallels? are found in the Pali Samyuttanikaya and/or 
Chinese or Sanskrit Samyuktagama (26 sutras) or which, though they lack parallels in 
other languages, are likely to have been drawn from the SA of the community who created 
this collection (3 sūtras), since their subject matter and length is similar to the SA sūtras in 
the collection. Glass (2007: 49-50) has shown that the sütras in this collection with 
parallels in the SN/SA must have been selected from a SA (although the use of this title is 


5 [n a private communication Andrew Glass expressed the following opinion: “I think rolling and 
folding was normal. We see this practice (i.e., the same patterns of damage) with short manuscripts in the 
British Library collection ... and in other collections with birch bark manuscripts .... I have rolled and 
folded birch bark and find it still flexible and intact after almost 10 years." However, there would have 
been no reason to fold rolled up manuscripts that were in regular use. It is much more likely that they 
were folded to fit in the pots in which they were buried. 

' yo ... dhammam passati so mam passati; yo mam passati so dhammam passati (SN III 120.2831; 
cf. It 91; Mil 71). 

" For this practice in Gandhāra, see Salomon 1999: 58—68; 2009. 

* Regarding the designation “primary parallel,” several sūtras in this collection have parallels in more 
than one Nikaya/Agama or division of the various canons. Although identifying the primary parallel is 
occasionally problematic, since even within the canon of one school texts are occasionally found in more 
than one Nikaya/Agama or Pitaka, in most cases it is not. For example, parallels to the sütra preserved on 
RS 19, a Gāndhārī version of the Pali Dārukkhandha-sutta, are found in the Pali SN, Chinese SA, 
Chinese EA, and in the Bhaisajyavastu of the Mülasarvastivadin Vinaya (MSV) preserved in Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese (see Allon 2007b: 14 for references). However, when the Chinese EA and MSV are 
compared with their parallels in other languages, it is evident that a large number of sütras and other 
textual materials have been added to them, resulting in these works being rather “encyclopaedic” in 
nature. Given that so many sütras in the Senior Collection have parallels in the SN/SAs, it is therefore 
highly likely that this Gāndhārī Dārukkhandha-sutta was drawn from the SA of the community who 
created this collection. A similar example is the sütra preserved on scroll 2 (RS 2), a Gandhari version of 
the Pali Samannaphala-sutta (Skt. Sramanyaphala-sütra). Parallels to this sūtra are found in the Pali DN, 
Chinese DA, Sanskrit DA (both Gilgit and Central Asian), as an independent Chinese translation, and in 
the Chinese EA and MSV (Allon 2007b: 8). Clearly, this sütra has a primary association with the DN/ 
DA, it subsequently being included in the MSV, but in no other Vinaya, and in the EA which was 
translated into Chinese. 

? See Allon 2007b: 21. 
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not proven) whose sūtras were organized into samyuktas according to the same principles 
as those employed for the arrangement of suttas/sūtras in the SN/SAs that we know in Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Chinese. Perhaps this is not surprising, since Buddhist communities would 
have had stable if not fixed Agamas well before the 2nd century CE, the date of these 
manuscripts (Allon 2007b: 21-2). Compelling evidence for the principle of arranging ma- 
terial noted by Glass and for the stable nature of Agamas at this period is provided by the 
fourteen sūtras on RS 11, since these fourteen suttas form the Vana-samyutta of the Pali SN 
and a similar division within the two Chinese SAs (T no. 99 and 100), although the order 
of the sūtras is different in each case. 

A further four sūtras in the collection have their primary parallels in the Pali Majjhima- 
nikaya and/or Chinese or Sanskrit Madhyamāgama. At the time of writing my earlier 
overview of this collection (Allon 2007b: 21), only three had been identified: RS 1 + 3, a 
Gāndhārī version of the Pali Dhammacetiya-sutta (MN no. 89), whose Chinese parallel is 
MA no. 213; RS 10, a Gāndhārī version of the Pali Sankhärupapatti-sutta, MN no. 120, 
whose Chinese parallel is MA no. 168; and RS 12, a Gāndhārī version of the Pali Cūļa- 
gosinga-sutta, MN no. 31, whose Chinese parallel is MA no. 185.? The MA parallel to a 
fourth sūtra in the collection, that on the very fragmentary RS 4A, which I had taken to be 
a composite text on the basis of its contents and apparent lack of parallels (Allon 2007b: 8— 
9), was recently identified by Jin-il Chung (Göttingen, private communication, 13.09.09). 
This most likely represents a Gandhari version of the Shizhé jing FRAT, “Sūtra on an 
attendant,” no. 33 of the Chinese Madhyamāgama (T 1 no. 26 pp. 471c-475a). 

Of course, we cannot be certain that these four sūtras were found in the MA of the 
community who created this collection, rather than in another Agama. As is well known, 
there is considerable overlap between the MN/MAs and DN/DAs, with suttas/sūtras found 
in the MN/MA of one school found in the DN/DA of another, and vice versa. However, 
given that the Senior Collection is likely to have been produced by a Dharmaguptaka 
community and that these four MA sūtras lack parallels in the Chinese DA which is 
attributed to the Dharmaguptakas, it is likely that they were found in the MA of this 
community (cf. Allon 2007b: 22). 

One sūtra in the collection has a primary association with the DN/DA. This is the text on 
scroll 2 (RS 2), a Gandhari version of the Pali Samafifiaphala-sutta (Skt. Sramanyaphala- 
sūtra), whose parallels are found in the Pali DN, Chinese DA, Sanskrit DA, Chinese EA, 
MSV, and as an independent Chinese translation.” Of all versions, the one found in the 
Chinese Dīrghāgama is closest to it.” 

Five further texts, which are narrative in nature, depict episodes from the life of the 
Buddha or of his monks, with most parallel versions in other languages being found in 
vinaya literature.” They are the conversion of Sujata and her family shortly after the 
Buddha’s awakening in Bodhgaya (RS 18; or possibly 15 + 18); Moggallana/Maudgalya- 
yana (G Mogalana) telling the Buddha that a deity had informed him of Devadatta’s wish 
to lead the Sangha, followed by the Buddha enumerating the five kinds of teachers (RS 16 
+ 23A no. 1); the going forth of Anuruddha/Aniruddha (G Anarudha) (RS 16 + 23A no. 2); 
the visit of the brahman youth Nala(ka) (G Nala) and the naga serpent Erakapatta/Elapattra 
(G Elapatra) to the Buddha (RS 24 no. 1); and the account of the merchants Tapussa/ 
Tripusa (G Trivusa) and Bhallika (G Valiya) giving the Buddha his first meal after his 


Some of these sūtras have further parallels in the Chinese EA and/or MSV (see Allon 2007b for 
details). 

2! Allon 2007b: 8; see also footnote 18 above. 

2 Allon 2007b: 5, 22, n. 34. 

For details, see Allon 2007b. 
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awakening and the Buddha acquiring a bowl in which to receive this food through the 
efforts of the gods of the four directions (RS 24 no. 2). 

One text, a Gandhari version of the Anavatapta-gāthā (RS 14), or more specifically the 
Anavatapta verses of Mahakasyapa, which was recently published by Salomon (2008), 
appears to have been classed as a sūtra by the compilers of this collection, since it appears 
in the list of the fifty-five texts preserved on scrolls 7 and 8 (RS 7 + 8) that are referred to 
as sūtras (G sutra) by the final line of the text (see below). 

Finally, text no. 5 on scroll 22 (RS 22) remains unidentified, though some of its wording 
is familiar." The texts on RS 4B, 9, 21, and 23B have not yet been identified due to the 
difficulty in reading them. 

Of a different category to the above are scrolls 7 and 8 (RS 7 + 8). Although they are 
separate pieces of bark of different dimensions, these two manuscripts contain a single list 
of texts which is followed by the statement (line 26) “in all fifty-five, 55, sūtras” (sarva- 
pida sutra pacapacaisa 20 20 10 4 1).” Indeed, fifty-five texts do appear to be listed, with 
entries corresponding to titles known in other sources, a key word, the subject matter of the 
sutra being referred to, or the first significant sentence or sentences of it (Allon 2007b: 18— 
19). Although one would expect this to be a list of the texts included in this collection, this 
turns out not to be the case. There is, in fact, a major mismatch between the texts listed on 
RS 7 + 8 and the texts that have actually survived: many texts that have survived do not 
appear to have entries in this list, while many entries in this list refer to texts that have not 
survived. 

Of the surviving texts only twelve have a clear reference on RS 7 + 8, while the 
matching of another seven with a reference on RS 7-8 is possible, but far from certain.” 
Thus, at best, nineteen of the surviving texts are listed on RS 7 + 8. The remaining twenty- 
two of the forty-one surviving texts appear to have no corresponding reference on RS 7 + 
8. Consequently, thirty-six of the fifty-five texts listed on RS 7 + 8 do not refer to any of 
the surviving texts. In some cases the word or phrase that constitutes the entry is too gen- 
eral in meaning or too common in occurrence to allow for the text being referenced to be 
identified with certainty. Two such examples are found on line 3: anicasana = P anicca- 
saūnā/Skt. anitya-samjfia, “perception of impermanence,” which could refer to any num- 
ber of sūtras dealing with this topic; and vesali = P Vesālī/Skt. Vaisālī, the name of a town 
frequently visited by the Buddha. But in many other cases the identification of the text 
being referenced is more certain, though the text has not survived. In these cases the 
identification is based on the similarity of the entry with titles preserved in other languages 
or on the similarity between the Gāndhārī phrase or sentence with that found in a text 
preserved in another language, in conjunction with contextual information. An example is 
agaksana, “wish” (line 1), which corresponds to the Pali word ākankhanā “desire, wish.” 
This is likely to be a reference to a sūtra that in Pali is called the Akankheyya-sutta, “Sutta 
on ‘if [a monk] should wish,’” no. 6 of the Majjhimanikaya (1 33-6) and in Chinese the 
Yuan jing ERS, “Sūtra on wishing,” no. 105 of the Madhyamägama (T 1 no. 26 pp. 
595c11—596b8)." In this case the identification is based on the similarity of titles and the 
fact that all, or virtually all, the entries that precede and follow this entry on the first two 
lines of RS 7 + 8 appear to be references to sūtras that are found in the Pali MN and/or 
Chinese or Sanskrit MA. 

As can be seen, a large proportion of the texts that have survived are not referenced in 
the list of fifty-five sütras on RS 7 + 8, while a large proportion of texts listed on RS 7 + 8 


^ Allon 2007b: 16. 

*> Translation by Richard Salomon (2003b: 83). 

? For details for this and the following discussion, see Allon 2007b: 19. 
?' See Allon 2007b: 19 for details and a further example. 
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have not survived. The reasons for the discrepancy, the function of this list, and the 
relationship of it to the texts that have actually survived are complex and the reader is 
therefore referred to Allon 2007b: 19—20, 23 for this discussion. But suffice it to say here 
that all proposals remain speculative for reasons discussed below. 

The genre and likely association with a particular division of the canon of the texts listed 
on RS 7 + 8 whose identification has been established with some degree of certainty 
appear to be approximately the same as the genre and classification of the texts that have 
survived. The main difference is that the list on RS 7 + 8 lacks references to narrative texts 
dealing with episodes from the Buddha’s life that are generally associated with vinaya lit- 
erature.” Thus both the surviving manuscripts (and therefore the collection of texts that 
were deposited in this pot and interred in a stūpa) and the collection of texts listed on RS 7 
+ 8 represent a selection or anthology of Srävakayäna (or Mainstream) canonical texts. 

It is probably impossible to identify the person or persons who determined the makeup 
of these anthologies and why these particular texts were chosen. Those who may have 
determined or influenced what texts were listed on RS 7 + 8 and what texts were placed in 
the pot for burial include the donor, Rohana, the scribe, and a senior monastic who over- 
saw the project, although other individuals are possible candidates. Of course, more than 
one of these individuals may have had a say. Identifying the factors that determined the 
choice of texts is likewise problematic since a text may have been chosen in such a context 
for any number of reasons: its theme or themes, i.e. its central teaching or teachings; the 
individuals portrayed in the text, including the main character or characters in the 
narrative, the one giving the discourse, and the audience and whether they are monastics or 
laymen; the importance of that text to the community who produced this collection of 
manuscripts; or some personal association, for example, that the text was a favourite of a 
venerated teacher. 

Of these we are only able to say something of the first two, that is, the theme or themes 
and the individuals portrayed. In the case of the latter, no patterns are discernible since a 
great diversity of characters is involved. For example, in the texts that have survived we 
find the following: the Buddha; monks in general; the original group of five monks; 
specific monks such as Ananda, Anuruddha/Aniruddha, Mahäkassapa/Mahäkäsyapa, Mog- 
gallana/Maudgalyayana; kings such as Pasenadi/Prasenajit and Ajatasattu/Ajatasatru; the 
merchants Tapussa/Tripusa and Bhallika; laymen; brahmans; the inhabitants of a village; 
deities; and the naga serpent Erakapatta/Elapattra. 

The identification of the theme or themes of these texts that may have influenced their 
inclusion is similarly problematic. First, we have an incomplete set of data for both 
collections of texts. In the case of the list on RS 7 + 8 a significant proportion of the texts 
referenced (15 out of 55) have yet to be identified, while in several other cases the iden- 
tification of the text being referenced is possible but not certain. In the case of the texts that 
were placed in the pot for burial, it is highly likely that not all have survived. Secondly, 
texts commonly have multiple themes or teachings, any one of which could have influ- 
enced the choice of those texts for inclusion in the collection. 

Parallel to the diversity of characters depicted in these texts, a great diversity of themes 
is discernible both in the texts listed on RS 7 + 8 and in the texts of the surviving 
collection. The latter, for example, include the following themes and teachings:? the supe- 
riority of the Buddha over other ascetics or teachers; the person and status of the Tathagata; 
the superiority of the Buddha's monks; the benefit good monks bring to the people and 
country; correct practice for monks and right path; teachings such as the five aggregates, 
the six sense-bases, the Four Noble Truths, aiming for nibbana rather than the realms of the 


?* Allon 2007b: 22. 
? For a more detailed discussion, including other themes and references, see Allon 2007b: 23—25. 
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gods, the benefit of living in harmony and of practicing the meditative absorptions, and 
errors in a monk’s practice. Several texts have an association with the founding of the 
fourfold community: the Buddha’s second discourse (Anattalakkhana-sutta); the merchants 
Tapussa/Tripusa and Bhallika becoming the first laymen; Sujata becoming the first 
laywoman; and the naga serpent Erakapatta/Elapattra becoming the first non-human 
convert. At least two texts have a special association with Gandhara and the North-West: 
the accounts of the merchants and the naga serpent just mentioned. From this diversity, one 
can draw few concrete inferences. In Allon 2007b: 25 I speculated that the collection of 
surviving texts could have been a tribute to the Triple Gem: the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha. However, it is probably the case that any random selection of canonical sūtras and 
vinaya narrative passages would lead to the same conclusion. Consequently, the reason or 
reasons why this particular set of texts was chosen for inclusion in a pot that was interred 
in a stūpa in ancient Gandhara currently eludes us. 


3. Problems encountered in dealing with Gandhari/Kharosthi manuscripts 


There are many difficulties associated with studying, interpreting, and publishing Gan- 
dhārī/Kharosthī manuscripts. First and foremost are problems associated with reconstruct- 
ing each manuscript and with reading, editing, translating, and interpreting the text. These 
are due to several factors, the first of them being the often poor physical state of the 
manuscript. Although some are complete, the majority of these manuscripts are fragmen- 
tary, with whole sections missing and with fragments out of place in the glass frames in 
which they are preserved. In some cases a manuscript is reduced to a mere collection of 
fragments. Other physical features that have an impact on the reading of the text include 
splitting and distortion of the bark, text obscured by overlaying fragments or folds, and the 
surface of the bark being badly worn, resulting in the text being difficult to read even with 
the aid of infrared imaging. 

Another set of difficulties 1s related to the peculiar characteristics of the Gandhari 
language and the limitations of the Kharosthi script. This includes the lack of standardized 
orthography which results in a great diversity of spellings for individual words, with 
variation encountered even within a manuscript written by one scribe; the tendency for 
various forms of a word with different phonological developments to be preserved side by 
side, e.g. the attested spellings for the common Sanskrit and Pali particle ca “and” “but” 
are ca, ci, ja, ji, ya, yam, e, i, hi, and a; the lack of distinction between certain grammatical 
cases, especially between the nominative, accusative, locative and vocative singular of -a 
stems?; the limitations of the Kharosthi script as it is utilized by the scribes of these 
documents, particularly that long vowels and certain consonant clusters such as geminates 
are not marked, as well as the inability of the script to accurately relay the phonology of 
the language; and the general lack of punctuation throughout these documents which 
means that the text usually consists of one continuous string of writing with boundaries 
between individual words or phrases not marked. Thus dealing with these Gāndhārī/ 
Kharosthi manuscripts is fundamentally different from dealing with Sanskrit/Brahmi 
manuscripts, even fragmentary ones: the latter are generally in better condition; they date 
from a later period when there is less variation in the form of letters within a given script 
type; the orthography has been standardized and more accurately reflects the phonology; 
and, in contrast to Gandhari, the language is well understood. 

One of the major consequences of such difficulties 1s that to date the publication of each 
Gāndhārī text or manuscript has resulted in a monograph of a comparatively large size, due 
mostly to the sheer quantity of the accompanying interpretative material: not infrequently 


? For interesting comments on this phenomenon, see Norman 2008: 311. 
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single words or phrases require several pages of commentary. The size of the publications 
of the EBMP in relation to the quantity of text published has been the object of criticism by 
at least one reviewer of the EBMP series.*! With reference to Andrew Glass’s 2007 pub- 
lication Four Gandhari Samyuktagama Sūtras: Senior Kharosthī Fragment 5, which runs 
to 252 pages, the reviewer remarked: 

While we have to marvel at the careful reconstruction of RS 5 presented here, 

the reader should be aware that he is reading a monograph-length study of a 

mere 42 lines of text. This is a lot of attention for a very small part of the 

collection, especially since the larger questions this works raises—the very ones 

which are likely to draw the interest of Buddhologists—must remain tentative 

and inconclusive. (Boucher 2004/2008: 191) 
This is an interesting point. It is the case that in future volumes in the Gandharan Buddhist 
Texts (GBT) series the chapters on palaeography, orthography, phonology, and morpholo- 
gy will be reduced in size as these features come to be better understood; the reader then 
being referred to discussions in previous publications. It may also be the case that the 
chapter on the physical description of the manuscript could be reduced in size through im- 
ages of the manuscripts and related information being made available on the EBMP web- 
site (www.ebmp.org). However, I do not believe that editors of these texts can get away 
with less comment on the text itself and still fulfil their duty to ensure that this difficult 
material is properly interpreted. It is also unlikely that anyone else will undertake this 
primary interpretive work at a later date. Further, there are compelling reasons for keeping 
all information related to a particular manuscript or text bound in a single volume, in- 
cluding the most unreadable of chapters such as that dealing with physical description of 
the manuscript, rather than dividing information between print and electronic media. It is 
the case that a book is a more secure medium than electronic storage. Besides, publications 
of this class are of a completely different category to most other monographs in Buddhist 
studies. They are reference works rather than something one reads cover to cover. 

Another negative consequence of the difficulties presented by this material is the time it 
takes to bring a text to publication, though I think that those working on the Gāndhārī 
material through the EBMP have not been too tardy to date.” And given that we are now so 
much more skilled at dealing with Gāndhārī manuscripts, the rate at which texts are 
published will only increase. 

Besides the problems associated with reconstructing, reading, editing, translating, and 
interpreting individual texts, a major challenge facing those who deal with the multi-text 
collections—the British Library, Senior, Bajaur, Split, and Scheyen collections—is 
interpreting them as collections; in particular, determining the reason for their production 
and understanding why in each case this particular set of texts was formed into a col- 
lection. This, of course, is also of vital importance to understanding the individual texts 
within each collection. In order to understand a collection, we need to know whether it is a 
random accumulation of old, worn out manuscripts, a collection of new manuscripts 
created as a commission, the private property of a monk, or a section of a monastic library, 
because each of these possible scenarios has implications for our understanding of the texts 
involved. We also need to know whether the collection was ritually buried or not, whether 
the collection as we have it is complete and, if not, whether the loss occurred in antiquity 
or subsequent to its discovery in modern times. And most importantly, we need to know 
the region from which the manuscripts originate, the exact location of the find, the type of 
structure involved, its location within the monastery compound, the manner in which the 


3! Boucher 2005 (review of Allon 2001) and 2004/2008 (review of Glass 2007). 
? See the contributions by Salomon and Cox in this volume for an overview of works published to 
date by the EBMP. 
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manuscripts were buried, whether other items accompanied the burial, the size and likely 
status of that monastery, the nature of the community that produced the manuscripts, and 
so on. 

In this regard, the loss of contextual information for these manuscript finds and the lack 
of proper documentation of their discovery resulting from not being recovered through 
proper archaeological research, are tremendously significant. In the case of the Senior 
manuscripts, this has serious ramifications. For example, despite the inscription on the pot 
stating that it was established in a sttipa, we cannot be absolutely certain that the pot 
containing the manuscripts was in fact interred in a stūpa or was rather buried within the 
stupa compound or in another location. And of particular significance is the likely loss of 
manuscripts from the original deposit. The incomplete status of the surviving manuscript 
collection means that it is not possible to solve several major problems we have in 
interpreting it. The first is the mismatch between the surviving texts and those listed on RS 
7 + 8 discussed above. Given the lack of proper documentation of the discovery of these 
manuscripts we currently cannot determine which of several scenarios explaining the dis- 
crepancy is the correct one, or at least most likely one:? namely, (1) whether the scribe 
compiled the list on RS 7 + 8 as a guide to the texts he was going to write for the commis- 
sion, but then changed his mind, excluding some while writing others he had not listed; (11) 
whether all the texts listed on RS 7+8 were included in the original deposit along with 
others he had not listed, with a large proportion of these not surviving; or (iii) whether the 
collection of texts listed on RS 7+8 was not written as a guide to or record of the texts that 
were included in this commission, but was initially drawn up for another purpose, this list 
and a proportion of the texts referenced in it then being included in the collection of texts 
that were placed in the pot for ritual burial. 

Again, since the Senior manuscripts are a commission, they involve intention and 
choice: someone has chosen these texts rather than others. But as we saw in the above 
discussion, this intention and choice remains hidden because the loss of material means 
that it is not possible to accurately identify the themes and subject matter of the texts of the 
original collection. 

Now, although we lack contextual and related information for the Senior manuscripts 
and for similar finds that would enable us to fully, or at least better understand them, it is 
still surely amazing and wonderful that we have these texts. We have recovered a small, 
but significant portion of that vast ocean of literature produced and transmitted by Bud- 
dhist communities during the long history of this religion: versions of texts attested in 
other sources that throw light on the development and transmission of those texts; texts 
without exact parallels that attest particularly early forms of certain genres and which are 
therefore important witnesses to the development of these genres (e.g. commentarial and 
Abhidharma texts); texts belonging to monastic lineages we had scant knowledge of, and 
so on.** Although this is, of course, true, the lack of contextual information actually has 
ramifications for our understanding of the individual texts as well. For example, the 
version of a text that was written out to be included in a ritual burial may be different from 
that found in the monastic library that was produced for study and teaching purposes. In 
the case of a text destined for ritual burial, for example, it is quite possible that a scribe 
could have omitted sections of the text because for him the resulting text was sufficiently 
representative of the standard version (if there was a standard version), or perhaps he 
might have modified the wording of a text in order to fit it on a particular piece of birch 
bark. 


* As listed in Allon 2007b: 20. 
? For the significance of these new manuscript finds, see Allon 2008: 173—178. 
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Ultimately, given the choice between having these manuscripts as we do without con- 
textual information, without proper documentation of their discovery, and in most cases 
being damaged since their discovery, and acquiring them in the future as the result of 
proper archaeological discovery and documentation, there is no doubt that we would 
choose the latter. Texts can only be properly understood in context.* 

Now the lack of contextual and related information for these manuscripts means that our 
conclusions for the most part can only ever be tentative; our conclusions have to be of the 
“maybe,” “possibly,” “it appears” kind or at best of the “it is highly likely that” form. Yet 
the tentative status of our conclusions and speculations is so often overlooked by those 
who use our work: when it is necessary to tell a story it is very tempting to ignore the 
tentative language of the original conclusions, with the hypothetical becoming fact; “may- 
be” and “possibly” do not make a good story. One example will suffice. In 2001 I pub- 
lished a manuscript from the British Library collection containing three Gāndhārī sūtras 
under the title Three Gāndhārī Ekottarikagama-Type Sūtras for a good reason: on the 
available evidence, I could not determine whether this manuscript represented a section of 
an Ekottarikagama or an anthology of such sūtras. Yet despite this, this manuscript has 
frequently been referred to as an example of a Gāndhārī Ekottarikagama in subsequent 
publications. And this takes us back to the review of Andrew Glass's recent publication 
mentioned earlier in which it was remarked that "This is a lot of attention for a very small 
part of the collection, especially since the larger questions this works raises — the very 
ones which are likely to draw the attention of Buddhologists — must remain tentative and 
inconclusive." Unfortunately, the tentative and inconclusive are the norm with this ma- 
terial. In fact, 1f we are careful, this is characteristic of our discipline, particularly when 
dealing with history. We occupy a discipline where the tentative is the norm and certainty 
is indeed rare. 
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Gāndhārī Kharosthī Manuscripts: Exegetical Texts 


COLLETT Cox (SEATTLE) 


1. The exegetical genre 


The exegetical genre, including both commentaries and scholastic treatises, is particularly 
well represented among Gāndhārī Kharosthi manuscripts, comprising nine within the 
British Library (BL) collection, nine within the Bajaur collection (Strauch 2008; see article 
by Harry Falk and Ingo Strauch in this volume, pp. 51ff.), as well as the University of 
Washington scroll. Among the longest Gāndhārī manuscripts discovered to date, the exe- 
getical texts provide ample evidence of a variety of text formats, interpretive techniques, 
and explicatory strategies that enable their classification within several general categories. 
When arranged according to relationship to a root text and increasing complexity of 
structure, these general categories in turn suggest a provisional chronology for the emer- 
gence of interpretive techniques within the exegetical genre. The discussion of Gandhari 
commentaries and scholastic treatises presented here proposes such a tentative textual 
classification that will be useful for an overview of the historical development of the exe- 
getical genre. However, interpretive techniques and explicatory strategies cannot be cor- 
related exclusively with specific text types (e.g., Sūtra, commentary, Abhidharma), and 
simpler, more straightforward exegetical methods continued to be used even after the 
emergence of more complex approaches. As a result, the presence or absence of specific 
interpretive techniques or explicatory strategies does not unequivocally indicate relative 
chronology among texts of a particular type nor does it permit the dating of individual 
texts. 


2. Texts 


Although differing in style and contents, the Gāndhārī commentaries and scholastic 
treatises within the BL collection as well as the UW scroll can be provisionally classified 
on the basis of three overlapping criteria: (1) their explicit commentarial function, which is 
indicated by their relationship to or independence from a root text; (2) their stylistic 
features, which display an increasingly regimented structure; and (3) their interpretive 
techniques, which are marked by growing complexity in the methods of categorization, 
discursive examination, and polemical argumentation. 

These three criteria permit the classification of Gandhari exegetical texts into two broad 
groups, which, given their shared interpretive techniques, clearly represent a continuous 
lineage of exegesis: (1) straightforward commentaries; and (2) independent scholastic 
treatises. Straightforward commentaries, at their most basic level, attempt to render a root 
text more accessible or comprehensible and thus structure their comments in accordance 
with phrase citations, or lemmata, from the root text. The simplest interpretive techniques 
used are glossing and grammatical or etymological explanation, whereby compounds are 
analyzed and individual words are furnished with synonyms or clarified through etymolog- 
ical explanations. Glossing and compound analysis are frequently presented within a 
restatement that reveals the syntactic structure of the root text passage, often followed by a 
summary paraphrase of the passage as a whole. Finally, passages are further elaborated by 
applying extraneous doctrinal categories or scriptural passages, similes, and a simple list- 
ing of alternative interpretations. Finally, two Gāndhārī commentaries also employ more 
advanced techniques of “categorial mapping” or “categorial reduction,” which will be 
discussed below. 
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By contrast, independent scholastic treatises are not directly linked to a root text nor are 
they structured by lemmata. Instead, they adopt a more formalistic and externally grounded 
structure that attempts to reorganize doctrinal topics in an abstract way and, in the most 
advanced example, to examine the implications of different doctrinal interpretations 
through the critical evaluation of contending viewpoints. They employ all of the interpre- 
tive techniques found in straightforward commentaries but also include independent 
catechesis, text-internal cross-referencing, discursive examination, and finally the active 
criticism of alternative interpretations and polemical argumentation. As a result, these texts 
display development from the simpler straightforward commentaries and approach a stage 
similar to that of the independent scholastic treatises of the middle- to late-Abhidharma 
period of the second to fifth centuries CE. 


2.1 Straightforward commentaries 


The group of straightforward commentaries includes three Gāndhārī texts or text groups: 
(1) a previously unknown commentary on the Sangītisūtra; (2) the University of Washing- 
ton scroll; and (3) three commentaries on previously unknown collections of verses. 


2.1.1 Sangītisūtra commentary 


The Gāndhārī commentary on the Sangītisūtra within the British Library collection (BL 
15) constitutes one of the longest of the Gandhari manuscripts and exhibits the simplest 
commentarial style. The manuscript comprises approximately 450 lines of text, including 
340 well-preserved lines that represent the middle 75% of the original text, beginning from 
the mid-three- through the mid-seven-membered sets of doctrinal categories. The remain- 
ing 110 poorly preserved lines are found at the very fragmentary beginning and end of the 
manuscript and represent approximately 25% of the original text. Presumably, this poorly 
preserved portion of the manuscript originally contained the introductory and concluding 
frame story as well as the remaining initial and final doctrinal category sets. 

The Sangītisūtra was an extremely widespread and important sūtra with one version 
extant in Pali (Dighanikaya: no. 33, 3.207—271), two in Chinese translation (T 1 no. 1 [9], 
T 1 no. 12), and a Sanskrit version or versions represented by various fragments discov- 
ered in Afghanistan and Central Asia (Tripāthī 1985; Lévi 1932: 9-11; Hoernle 1916: 16— 
24; Stache-Rosen 1968). Its importance is also demonstrated by its inclusion within a 
widely attested early grouping of six sütras (Skt. satsūtraka), three of which, the Dasot- 
tarasūtra, Arthavistarasūtra, and Sangītisūtra, are doctrinal in content (Hartmann 1994). 
The Sangītisūtra consists of an extended list of doctrinally significant categories arranged 
progressively from sets of one member through sets of ten members. The frame story 
relates that this communal recitation of the doctrine organized into numerical category sets 
was initiated by Sariputra in order to create a structured, consensually sanctioned summary 
of the teaching that would prevent discord of the type that had erupted within the Jaina 
community upon the death of its leader. 

Doctrinal enumerations of the type found in the Sangītisūtra were undoubtedly used not 
only as summaries of the teaching but also as mnemonic aids for its oral preservation and 
transmission; hence, they became an obvious object for the practice of commentary. In 
addition to the Pali commentary on the version of the Sangitisutta in the Dighanikaya 
(Dīghanikāya-attakathā: 3.971—1052), which is included among the collections of Pali 
commentaries redacted by Buddhaghosa, one other independent commentary on the 
Sangītisūtra is extant: the Sargitiparyaya (T 26 no. 1536) preserved in Chinese translation, 
which came to be included among the seven canonical Sarvastivada Abhidharma texts. 
With the exception of the commentaries preserved in Pali, commentaries on sütras are rare 
among extant Indic Buddhist texts. Therefore, the existence of two independent commen- 
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taries on the Sangītisūtra — the Gandhari commentary and the Sarigitiparyaya — becomes 
significant and might be interpreted in two ways. First, these two Sangītisūtra commen- 
taries might represent the only surviving examples of more widespread traditions of sütra 
commentary, perhaps even of divergent and localized commentarial traditions. Or second, 
they might indicate the particular importance of the Sangītisūtra itself as a summary of 
early Buddhist teaching warranting extended commentarial exegesis. In the latter case, 
these two commentaries might then be interpreted as proto-scholastic works or transitional 
texts on a path moving from commentary on particular sütras such as the Sarigiti toward 
independent scholastic or Abhidharma treatises. 

Comparisons among the extant versions of the Sangitisutra indicate that the order of 
doctrinal category sets structuring the Gandhari commentary is virtually identical to that in 
the version of the Sangītisūtra preserved in the Chinese translation of the Dirghagama (T 1 
no. 1 [9]) and is markedly different from that in all other versions. This similarity in 
structure between the Gandhari commentary and the Dīrghāgama version suggests textual 
and very possibly school connections. Linguistic, contextual, and text-internal evidence 
connects the Chinese translation of the Dirghagama with Gandhara and with the Dhar- 
maguptaka school (Salomon 1999: 173—174). A Dharmaguptaka connection is suggested 
also for the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary through its structural similarity to the 
version of the Sangītisūtra preserved in the Dirghagama as well as through the inscription 
on the clay pot in which the British Library collection of Gāndhārī manuscripts was found, 
which explicitly links the clay pot, if not also its contents, to the Dharmaguptaka school 
(Salomon 1999: 21). Although it is still premature to claim conclusively a simple school 
affiliation for either the Chinese Dirghagama or for the Gandhari manuscripts as a whole, 
the close connection between the Gāndhārī and Dīrghāgama versions of the Sangītisūtra 
does provide emphatic evidence at the very least of related textual lineages and traditions 
of textual transmission within the northwest region. Likewise, a common exegetical tradi- 
tion within the northwest is suggested by similarities between the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra 
commentary and the Petakopadesa and Nettippakarana in their shared terminology, com- 
mentarial explanations, and supporting scriptural passages, as well as in their interpretive 
technique of categorial reduction. 

The Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary adopts a relatively simple commentarial pattern 
in which lemmata from the root text containing the headwords within each doctrinal 
category set or category sub-item are explained first by etymologies and then by defini- 
tions through glossing that often specify their "distinguishing characteristic" (G /akhana, 
Skt. laksaņa): for example, “The six sets of sensations: sensations have the characteristic 
of ‘experiencing’” (G sa vedanakaa anubhavanalakhana vedana). The commentary con- 
tinues with explanatory expansion or paraphrase, similes, metaphors, and the citation of 
alternative interpretations, but lacks any attempt to argue a position or to adjudicate among 
the interpretations cited. Throughout, the commentary employs typical functional markers 
or commentarial operators. For example, words and phrases are marked for comment with 
the quotative particle G di (Skt. iti), and glosses or equivalencies are signaled with the 
participle “is referred to" (G vuto, Skt. ukta). Occasionally, the abbreviation formulae “it is 
to be carried out in detail” (G vistarena katavo, Skt. vistarena kartavyam) or “as has been 
put down in detail” (G yasa vistarena niksivita, Skt. yathā vistarena niksiptam) signal the 
intended expansion within the commentary of a well-known list, definition, or narrative 
account. Different viewpoints or alternative interpretations are marked by the phrases 
“another alternative” (G avaro payao, Skt. aparah paryāyah) or “certain ones state” (G 
keyi aha/ahamsu, Skt. kecid Ghuh), but without criticism or sanction of any particular 
alternative. 
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In addition to these standard, relatively straightforward exegetical methods, in the case 
of virtually every doctrinal category set, the Gāndhārī Sangitisütra commentary utilizes a 
more complex interpretive technique of “categorial mapping” or “categorial reduction,” a 
technique also frequently encountered in the Petakopadesa and Nettippakarana. Here the 
commentary “maps” or identifies the individual items of each doctrinal category set with 
those in other, standard category sets, often those cited elsewhere in the Sangītisūtra itself. 
On the simplest level, categorial mapping clarifies the meaning and function of one set of 
doctrinal categories through association with the meaning and function of another category 
set. It also simplifies doctrinal complexity by means of a process of reduction through 
mutual identification. When previously unrelated doctrinal category sets are identified 
through commentary, one set can then be understood to signify others, and the total num- 
ber of sets with different meanings and functions is thereby reduced. Through this process 
of identification, previously unrelated category sets are fused to create an integrated 
doctrinal edifice that gives prominence to selected categories and concepts, and other cat- 
egories that are subsumed within them fall out of use. The horizontally arrayed mass of 
doctrinal category sets present in the sutras is thus assembled to form a hierarchical 
structure that reveals the doctrinal agenda of the commentator. This creative work of the 
commentator evident in this technique of categorial mapping will eventually lead to the 
more overt doctrinal reorganization carried out in Abhidharma, which culminates in its 
characteristic, later focus of ontological reduction in terms of dharmas. 

The commentary on the category set of the five controlling faculties (G/Skt. indriya) 
serves as a good example of this variety of interpretive techniques. After a schematic list of 
the faculties and a definition of “controlling faculty” as “sovereignty” (G asivadea, Skt. 
ādhipatya), the commentary explains the controlling faculties as arising through a process 
of serial dependence and then specifies the activities of all five controlling faculties 
through the combined similes of the members of a household and an army. Next, the com- 
mentary carries out categorial reduction by identifying the set of five controlling faculties 
first with the twofold classification of factors as “support” (G ahara, Skt. āhāra) and 
“supporter” (G aharako, Skt. āhāraka) and then with the praxis-related categories of the 
five “aggregates of practice” (G kamdha, Skt. skandha), the eightfold noble “path” (G 
maga, Skt. marga), and finally with stages of realization along the path. 

A second, more comprehensive application of categorial reduction is carried out on the 
structure of the Sangītisūtra as a whole through the specialized application of “content 
lists” (Skt. uddāna) found at regular intervals throughout the Gāndhārī commentary. 
Groups of approximately ten doctrinal category sets or individual category sub-items are 
incorporated within content lists that are reorganized and subsumed under the category set 
of the four noble truths. Straightforward content lists occur in the various Sanskrit Central 
Asian fragments of the Sangiti and are a regular feature of the Petakopadesa as well as 
Abhidharma texts such as the Sangitiparyaya. However, since the word uddāna does not 
appear in the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary, it is impossible to determine whether 
such content lists were present in the Gāndhārī version of the Sangītisūtra itself. Nonethe- 
less, it is clear that the content lists used within the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary do 
not function as a simple table of contents but rather involve an additional layer of exegeti- 
cal activity that restructures or reduces the various doctrinal category sets appearing in the 
sutra under one overarching single category set, namely, the four noble truths. 

The use of the four noble truths as a heuristic device can be observed in early Abhidhar- 
ma texts such as the *Sāriputrābhidharmašāstra (T 28 no. 1548), as well as in the 
Petakopadesa. The function of the four noble truths as a meta-level organizational feature, 
as evident in the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary, has also been noted in the *Abhi- 
dharmahrdayašāstra (T 28 no. 1550, T 28 no. 1551) and related texts, as well as in such 
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later texts as the *Catuhsatyasastra (T 32 no. 1647), the *Tattvasiddhisastra (T 32 no. 
1646), and the Abhidharmakosa (Pradhan 1975). Given the probable connection of all of 
these texts with the northwest region, it is possible that their shared interpretive techniques 
and the particular importance of the four noble truths indicate a regionally defined lineage 
of commentarial practice and exegesis centered in Gandhara. 


2.1.2 The University of Washington scroll 


The UW scroll consists of twelve separate manuscript strips containing approximately 
forty-six lines of largely continuous text. Although structured as a straightforward com- 
mentary on a sūtra, it might also have been part of an independent scholastic treatise in 
which a sūtra passage is cited and discussed. The root sūtra passage parallels sections in 
the Dhatuvibhangasutta (Majjhimanikaya: no. 140, 3.237—247) that examine the topic of 
sensations (P vedanā) and the process by which sensations “become cool” (P sitibhavissan- 
ti) through religious praxis. 

While the Gandhari text cites lemmata from the root text, the commentary as a whole is 
structured as a continuous narrative. Each lemma is introduced or concluded by the phrase 
“therefore, he states" (G tenaha, Skt. tena 'ha), in which “he” is identified as the “Bhaga- 
vat” (G bhagava, Skt. bhagavat) or as the “teacher” (G acarya, Skt. ācārya). Simple inter- 
pretive techniques include etymological glosses, compound analysis, and the expansion of 
similes. For example, the commentary offers an etymological gloss on the term “sen- 
sation”: “What is the meaning of sensation? [The term] ‘sensation’ [means] sensed” (G 
vedaidam=idi ko artho vididam vedaidam ). These simple glosses or grammatical ex- 
planations are followed by more detailed doctrinal elaboration: for example, “sensation (G 
vedaida) [refers to] the experience of objects in accordance with their characteristics” (G 
arthanubhavanani nimitayogena vedaīda ° eva vedaidani). The commentary maintains 
structural continuity through a pattern of simple questions and answers as well as through 
transitional commentarial operators such as “therefore” (G tasma, Skt. tasmāt), “in that 
case” (G/Skt. tatra), “in this way” (G eva, Skt. evam), and “furthermore, how?” (G avi gho 
puna, Skt. api khalu punar). Finally, the commentary diverges from the root text through 
summary paraphrase signaled by the distinctive commentarial operator “the elucidation [is] 
...” (G paridivana, Skt. paridipana) and through alternative interpretations marked by the 
phrase “another states” (G avaraha, Skt. apara aha). However, no arguments are presented 
and no particular viewpoint is sanctioned. 


2.1.3 The verse commentaries 


The British Library collection includes three commentaries on previously unknown 
collections of verses (I: BL 4; II: BL 13; HI: BL 7, 9, 13, 18). Verse commentary II, the 
longest of the three, contains over 400 lines of text in thirty-nine numbered sections 
commenting on forty-three verses.' The commentary is also structured by content lists on 
sets of ten verses. Parallels for the verses have been located in a variety of sources 
including the Arthapada (Skt. Arthavargiya, P Atthakavagga), Parayana (P Parayana- 
vagga), Dharmapada (P Dhammapada), Udāna, and Ityuktaka (P Itivuttaka). 

The commentary on each verse is signaled by a lemma, usually consisting of the entire 
first quarter of the verse, which is followed by the statement: “[Preceding is] the text; the 
explanation on it [follows|" (G sutro tatra nideso, Skt. sūtram tatra nirdesah). The 
commentary frequently presents several complementary explanations for an entire verse, 
the first of which usually includes etymologies or glosses for individual words as well as a 
paraphrase of the verse as a whole. This initial general commentary is followed by one or 


' This discussion of verse commentary II is based upon Baums 2009. 
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more additional explanations of the entire verse introduced by the commentarial operator 
“in brief’? (G sakseve, Skt. samksepe) with further subdivisions often marked by “or 
else” (G asa va, Skt. athava). Alternative interpretations are signaled by “some claim” (G 
keyi aha, Skt. kecid āhuh) or “another” (G avara, Skt. apara), but once again no attempt is 
made to argue a position or to adjudicate among the interpretations given. 

The additional explanations of an entire verse usually follow two exegetical patterns. 
The first, shared with the Gandhari Sangītisūtra commentary, is that of categorial mapping, 
whereby sections of the root verse are identified with individual members of an extraneous 
set of doctrinal categories. Although no single or overarching doctrinal topic can be 
discerned for the selection of these extraneous category sets, certain sets appear repeatedly, 
in particular, those related to the four noble truths and aspects of religious practice. The 
application of one doctrinal set to a given verse will occasionally precipitate its own 
further explication in terms of other category sets, yielding the reinterpretation of a 
relatively straightforward verse through a series of embedded reductions that result in an 
increasingly complex doctrinal structure. The second exegetical pattern employed within 
the additional explanations in the verse commentaries also utilizes a technique of explana- 
tion through identification by interweaving sections of the root verse with a separate scrip- 
tural passage. In this case, each successive portion of the verse is explained through iden- 
tification with a section of the scriptural passage, thereby evoking its original context and 
extended meaning. 

As in the case of the Gāndhārī Sangītisūtra commentary, comparison with other early 
Buddhist exegetical texts suggests a close relationship between the verse commentaries 
and the Niddesa and other Pali commentaries on the basis of their shared explanations for 
individual terms and their appeal to the same scriptural passages. However, the method of 
categorial reduction and the particular importance of the four noble truths as an overarch- 
ing heuristic device appear to be characteristic of exegetical material associated specifical- 
ly with the region of Gandhara, in particular, such texts as the verse commentaries, the 
Gandhari Sangītisūtra commentary, the Petakopadesa, and the Nettippakarana. 


2.2 Independent scholastic treatises 


In contrast to the straightforward commentaries, independent scholastic treatises are not 
directly linked to a root text but constitute autonomous treatments of doctrinal topics that 
are structured by their own distinctive formats and guided by separate explicatory 
strategies. Independent scholastic treatises employ all of the simpler interpretive tech- 
nigues typical of the straightforward commentaries but also utilize more complex methods 
of catechesis, text-internal cross-referencing, and finally, the active criticism of alternative 
interpretations and polemical argumentation. In accordance with these distinctive formats 
and interpretive techniques, the independent scholastic treatises among the Gāndhārī 
manuscripts can be provisionally classified into three groups: (1) expository treatises 
including BL 10 and BL 17; (2) catechetical treatises, BL 20+23; and (3) polemical 
treatises, BL 28. 


2.2.1 Expository treatises 


2.2.1.1 Expository treatise: BL 17 


British Library fragment 17 has been classified as a simple expository treatise because it 
does not follow the commentarial structure of lemmata and explanation but appears to be 
structured loosely in accordance with independent doctrinal topics. The manuscript con- 
sists of forty-two partial lines of text, and damage to the manuscript precludes a clear sense 
of either its contents or its structure. Stray terms throughout the text suggest a topic con- 
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cerning aspects of religious practice and attainments: for example, “dependent origina- 
tion" (G padicasamupada, Skt. pratityasamutpäda), one “stationed in the teaching” (G 
dhamathida, Skt. dharmasthita), the “eye of the teaching” (G dhamacakhu, Skt. dharma- 
caksus), and “attaining enlightenment” (G avisabujadi, Skt. abhisambudhyate). Other 
terms could function in a variety of doctrinal contexts including religious practice: for 
example, “virtuous” (G/Skt. kusala), “perceptual consciousness" (G vinana, Skt. vijfidna), 
“concentration” (G samasi, Skt. samadhi), and “person” (G pugala, Skt. pudgala). In style, 
BL 17 appears to consist of straightforward exposition, and, although some questions and 
comparisons are employed, there is no evidence of structured catechesis, polemical argu- 
mentation, or other characteristics of the explicatory strategies typical of the more 
developed Gāndhārī scholastic treatises. 


2.2.1.2 Expository treatise: BL 10 


British Library fragment 10 contains approximately ninety-four lines of text divided by 
major punctuation marks into three sections. Although the structure of the original text is 
not yet clear, the preserved portion consists of a continuous exposition of praxis-related 
topics possibly unified by the term “insight” (G prana, Skt. prajna). The first section 
discusses the “noble eightfold path" (G aryathagiyo maga, Skt. aryastangiko margah) in 
relation to being “dissociated from defilements” (G kilesehi viprayuto, Skt. klesair vipra- 
yuktah), the three praxis-related “aggregates” (G dhamakadha, Skt. dharmaskandha), the 
thirty-seven factors favorable to enlightenment, and “states of liberation” (G vimuti, Skt. 
vimukti). The second section contrasts “worthy” and “unworthy persons” (G sapurusa/ 
asapurusa, Skt. satpurusa/asatpurusa) noting their accompaniment by virtuous or defiled 
factors as well as the worthy person’s practice of the ten “virtuous courses of action” (G 
kusalakamapatha, Skt. kusalakarmapatha) and his prospect for a “good rebirth state in a 
heaven" (G sugatisvargaloke upapajati, Skt. sugatisvargaloka upapadyate). The final 
section focuses on “voidness” (G sunada, Skt. sūnyatā), refers to states such as the “cessa- 
tion of conception and sensation” (G sanavedaidanirodha, Skt. samjfiavedayitanirodha/ 
samjnäveditanirodha), and contrasts the “Buddha abode” (G budhaviharo, Skt. buddhavi- 
hāra) with the “abode of the hearers” (G srapakaviharo, Skt. srāvakavihāra). 

In style, BL 10 adopts a loosely structured, catechetical format and signals either 
abbreviated or expanded explanation with the commentarial operators “brief” (G sakseva, 
Skt. samksepa) and “extensive” (G/Skt. vistara), respectively. It also uses both everyday 
and doctrinal similes, critically examines alternative interpretations indicated by the 
gerundive “it is to be asked” (G prochidava, Skt. prastavya), cites supporting scriptural 
passages, and includes text-internal cross-references marked by such operators as “it has 
been demonstrated previously” (G purvo darsido, Skt. pūrvam darsitam) or “the meaning 
is demonstrated extensively by this” (G artho etena vistarita darsido, Skt. artha etena 
vistaritam darsitah). 


2.2.2 Catechetical treatise 


The single manuscript represented by BL fragments 20 and 23 contains over 400 lines of 
text, which might be reduced by as much as 25% after partial lines on smaller, broken 
manuscript fragments are combined. Although the middle portion of the manuscript is in 
generally fair condition, secure readings for extended passages as well as a coherent 
picture of the text as a whole are precluded by lacunae, overlying chips, and other manu- 
script damage. Nonetheless, the legible portions of the manuscript clearly indicate that the 
text treats a variety of doctrinal topics and adopts a more discursive, explicatory style than 
is typical of the straightforward commentaries or simple expository treatises examined thus 
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far. The terminology of the text is not limited to a single topic but rather spans the two 
major issues of religious practice and epistemology. A range of praxis-related terms are 
used beginning with “mental orientation” (G manasikara, Skt. manasikara), which forms 
the basis of religious practice, progressing through “calming” (G/Skt. samatha), “discern- 
ment” (G vipasana, Skt. vipasyanā) and the “virtuous roots” (G kusalamula, Skt. kusala- 
mila), which lead to “purification through concentration” (G samadhiparisudhi, Skt. 
samädhiparisuddhi). Although also employed in discussions of religious practice, terms 
such as “perceptual consciousness" (G vinana, Skt. vijfíana) and “object-supports” (G 
arambana, Skt. ālambana) could also signal epistemological topics. In addition to a more 
discursive style, BL 20+23 differs from the simpler Gāndhārī commentaries and expository 
treatises in its relatively advanced terminology, which suggests familiarity with the more 
developed scholastic schemata and doctrinal arguments found in middle-period Abhidhar- 
ma texts: for example, “particular inherent characteristic” (G/Skt. svalaksana), “associated 
conditioned forces” (G saprayutasakhara, Skt. samprayuktasamskara), “knowledge of 
suffering” (G dukhanana, Skt. duhkhajnana), “thought and thought concomitants” (G cita- 
cetasika, Skt. cittacaitasika), and the “group of six types of perceptual consciousness” (G 
savinanakaya, Skt. sadvijūānakāya). 

The manuscript preserved in BL 20+23 presents an interesting study in contrasts that 
defies any straightforward attempt at dating whether on the basis of palaeography, 
phonology, format, or contents. Despite certain early palaeographic features such as the 
more angular form for the Kharosthi syllable ya, BL 20+23 is written in a quick, spidery, at 
times almost cursive hand. It contains features of Old Indo-Aryan phonology: for example, 
both retroflex and dental nasals are used corresponding to the Old Indo-Aryan equivalents 
(G/Skt. svalaksane; G janami, Skt. janami); tha is retained in intervocalic position rather 
than being changed to the sibilant sa or sa as in later Gāndhārī texts (G katham, Skt. 
katham; G/Skt. atha; G tatha/yatha, Skt. tatha/yatha; G/Skt. samatha); and anusvāra or 
conjuncts are usually preserved where expected on the basis of Old Indo-Aryan equiva- 
lents (G evam, Skt. evam; G kimci, Skt. kimcid, G prayujamti, Skt. prayunjanti, G tesam, 
Skt. tesam; G skamdha, Skt. skandha; G amtara, Skt. antara; G anatma, Skt. anātman). 
However, certain Middle Indo-Aryan forms also appear: for example, G bhikhu (Skt. 
bhiksu), G kilesa (Skt. klesa), G samkhara (Skt. samskara), G anica (Skt. anitya), and G 
arambana (Skt. Glambana). 

In format, BL 20+23 follows a pattern of strict catechesis used in certain early- or 
middle-period Abhidharma texts such as the *Sāriputrābhidharmašāstra (T 28 no. 1548), 
Prakaraņapāda (T 26 no. 1541, T 26 no. 1542), and Dhātukāya (T 26 no. 1540). Each 
section is clearly demarcated by punctuation marks and begins with a guestion that is 
answered in the subseguent examination. However, in contrast to the lists of synonyms and 
simple definitions elicited by the formulaic questions in these other catechetical Abhidhar- 
ma texts, the questions raised in BL 20+23 often entail a doctrinal problem or contradiction 
that precipitates an extended discursive examination. The questions with which each sec- 
tion begins are usually introduced by the general interrogatives “what” (G/Skt. katama) or 
“how” (G katham, Skt. katham): for example, “How is there the complete maturation of 
insight? Mental orientation...” (G katham prana paripako bhavamti manasigara ...). And 
the subsequent discursive examination often concludes with the commentarial operator the 
“opposite” or “in the opposite case" (G viparyaya/viparyayena, Skt. viparyaya/viparya- 
yena), which is commonly used in later Abhidharma texts to indicate a contrasting doctri- 
nal position that further specifies the topic under discussion. Fragment BL 20+23 also 
employs rhetorical questions marked by “furthermore how?” (G api kho puna, Skt. api 
khalu punar), cites alternative interpretations introduced by the phrase “or else” (G atha 
va, Skt. athavā), and includes supporting scriptural citations signaled by the phrase “with 
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regard to this, it has been said by the Bhagavat” (G atra vuta bhagavada, Skt. atro 'ktam 
bhagavata). 


2.2.3 Polemical treatise 


The most complex of the Gandhari scholastic treatises in both style and content is BL 28, 
which contains 150 virtually complete lines and approximately forty partial lines of text. In 
format, BL 28 is not a commentary nor does it follow the pattern of structured catechesis 
typical of the early- or middle-period Abhidharma texts. Instead, it is polemical and 
records integrated arguments between the text proponent and at least two different oppo- 
nents on a coherently structured set of doctrinal issues. Although the preserved text is 
divided into four sections by major punctuation marks, their exact function is unclear, and 
the text lacks any other explicit organizational indicators whether in the form of explicit 
section markings, content lists (Skt. uddāna), or an implicit topical matrix (Skt. mātrkā). 
As a result, the overall structure of the preserved manuscript and its possible relationship 
to the original text from which it came are uncertain. 

Throughout its various arguments, BL 28 appears to be focused on the larger topic of the 
existence of past and future factors. The initial and concluding fragmentary portions of the 
text suggest that this topic may have been embedded in a discussion of religious practice, 
specifically, in relation to the issue of past and future objects as conditions for the arising 
of contaminants (G/Skt. anusaya). If this is the case, the structure of the portion of the 
original text preserved in BL 28 resembles the discussion of the existence of past and 
future factors found in the Abhidharmakosabhasya, which is precipitated by the issue of 
conditions for the arising of contaminants. 

The very fragmentary initial portion of BL 28 contains praxis-related terms such as 
“mindfulness of the body" (G kayasadi, Skt. kayasmrti), “clear comprehension" (G/Skt. 
abhisamaya), and the “knowledge of suffering" (G dukhanana, Skt. duhkhajnana). The 
underlying question appears to be whether knowledge gained in religious practice can 
apprehend objects of all three time periods of the past, present, and future. In the next 
portion of the manuscript, the text turns to the topic that will be discussed throughout the 
first three sections: the existence of past and future factors specifically in relation to the 
operation of action (G kama, Skt. karman). The first section, including the initial fragments 
and the first three lines of continuous text, presents a general criticism of one opponent’s 
view that certain past and future factors exist, namely, those past actions “whose matured 
effects have not yet matured” (G avivakavivaga, Skt. avipakvavipāka) and their future 
matured effects (G vivaga, Skt. vipāka) that are “subject to arising” (G upadadhama, Skt. 
utpādidharma). 

The second section of the text continues this criticism by examining the efficacy of past 
action in karmic functioning and the implications of that efficacy for the existence of past 
factors. The opponent first claims that past actions exist precisely because they are still 
“possessed of a fruit,” thereby implicitly appealing to the principle that causal efficacy 
indicates existence. In response, the text proponent argues that if existent past actions are 
said to possess a fruit or matured effects, those matured effects must also be said to exist 
and should therefore arise or occur at all times. To understand this argument, it is important 
to note that the text proponent identifies the “existence” of a factor with the “occurrence” 
of its activity, which takes place only in the present time period. Thus, for the text propo- 
nent, if something exists, it must also be active and therefore present. In response to the 
opponent’s claim of existence only for certain past actions, primarily those “whose ma- 


? See Abhidharmakosabhasya (Pradhan 1975) 5.23-24, pp. 294.4-295.2, which introduces the dis- 
cussion of the existence of past and future factors found in 5.25—28, pp. 295.2—301.18. 
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tured effects have not yet matured,” the text proponent rejects the opponent’s attempt to 
draw a distinction within the general category of past factors and instead claims that all 
past factors, as members of the same category, must share the same characteristics. As a 
result, either all past factors exist as capable of producing effects or no past factors exist. 
The text proponent concludes that the opponent’s model not only leaves the efficacy of 
action unexplained but also undermines any attempt to distinguish past from present 
factors. 

In the third section, the text proponent extends analogous arguments to counter the 
opponent’s claim that certain future factors exist. First, the text proponent rejects the 
opponent’s attempt to distinguish future factors that exist as “subject to arising” (G 
upadadhama, Skt. utpādidharma) from those that are “not subject to arising” (G anu- 
padadhama, Skt. anutpādidharma) and hence do not exist. Next, he criticizes the oppo- 
nent’s appeal to a “collocation of requisite conditions” (G samagri, Skt. sāmagrī) as instru- 
mental in determining a factor’s status as subject to arising and thereby facilitating its 
production in the present. 

Although the opponent in these first three sections is never explicitly identified, his 
views resemble those attributed to the Kasyaptyas in the commentary to the Kathāvatthu, 
the *Tattvasiddhisastra (T 32 no. 1646), and two of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma scholas- 
tic compendia or Vibhāsā (T 27 no. 1545, T 28 no. 1546)? Whereas the Kathāvatthu and 
* Tattvasiddhisastra reject this Kasyaptya viewpoint because it asserts the existence of any 
past or future factors, the Sarvastivada Vibhāsā compendia reject it because it does not 
admit the existence of all past and future factors. The text proponent of this Gāndhārī 
scholastic treatise agrees with the criticism offered by the Kathāvatthu and *Tattvasid- 
dhisastra in rejecting the existence of any past or future factors. Thus, the opponent in 
these first three sections appears to be aligned in some way with the Kāsyapīyas, and the 
text proponent presumably holds a position that differs from that of the Sarvastivadins. 

The fourth and longest section shifts to a topic that in other Abhidharma texts 1s closely 
connected to the existence of past and future factors: the proposition that "everything 
exists" (G/Skt. sarvam asti). The section begins by citing the views of an opponent 
identified later in the section by the term (G) Mahasarvastivada (Skt. Mahāsarvāstivāda). 
First, the opponent expands upon the basic proposition with a series of declarations: for 
example, “Everything exists at all times. Everything exists everywhere. Everything exists 
with every aspect. ...” and so forth (G sarvakala sarvam=asti ° sarvatra sarvam=asti ° 
sarvagarena sarvam=asti...). Next, the opponent identifies the criterion for existence as 
inclusion within the twelve sense-spheres (G ayadana, Skt. ayatana) and offers two 
definitions of existence: (1) existence is the factors of the three time periods that are not 
confused; and (2) existence is the three time periods themselves. The opponent then 
stresses the need to distinguish existence from nonexistence and explains that the proposi- 
tion "everything exists" does not mean that everything exists from every possible perspec- 
tive. Finally, the opponent explains that existent factors or time periods are established and 
hence discriminated from one another on the basis of their intrinsic nature (G svabhava, 
Skt. svabhāva). The remainder of the manuscript returns to the perspective of the text 
proponent who offers a point-by-point criticism of the opponent's position. 

This fourth section provides unequivocal evidence that the text proponent and hence this 
Gāndhārī scholastic treatise as a whole represents a perspective other than that of the 
Sarvastivadins. Hence, the text proponent in BL 28 is clearly neither a Kāšyapīya nor a 
Sarvastivadin. Although the text proponent is not explicitly identified at any point in BL 


* Kathāvatthu 151ff.; Kathävatthuppakarana-atthakathä 51; *Tattvasiddhisastra (T 32 no. 1646) 3 p. 
258c10ff.; *Abhidharmamahāvibhāsāšāstra (T 27 no. 1545) 19 p. 96b6ff., 51 263c25ff., 144 741b13ff; 
* Abhidharmavibhasasastra (T 28 no. 1546) 28 p. 204c14ff. 
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28, one passage provides a clue. In his criticism of the Sarvastivada position that “every- 
thing exists,” the text proponent claims that it is precisely his opponents, the Mahasarvasti- 
vadins, and not the text proponent himself, who should be referred to by the term (G) 
Vivarjavada. This Gāndhārī term, Vivarjavada, can be equated with the Sanskrit Vibha- 
jyavada or Vibhajyavadin, “those who maintain a distinction.” The precise meaning and 
referent of this term are still uncertain, and it might be used here not to signify a school 
division but rather simply to indicate a mode of doctrinal presentation through the appli- 
cation of distinctions. However, it is also possible that it alludes to an old division among 
early Buddhist practitioners, or Sthaviras, between the Sarvastivadins as one broad group 
and the others, namely, the Vibhajyavadins. These Vibhajyavādins may have included the 
Mahisasakas, Ka$yapiyas, or Dharmaguptakas, among others. The text proponent might 
then reflect a particular perspective within this Vibhajyavada or non-Sarvāstivāda group, 
presumably one that is also critical of the Kasyaptyas. This would then leave open the 
possibility, but of course would not prove, that the perspective of BL 28 is that of the 
Dharmaguptakas. 

Concerning the school identity of the opponents in BL 28, it has been noted previously 
that the issue of the existence of certain past actions and future effects discussed in the first 
three sections has been associated with the Kāšyapīyas. And in the fourth section, the 
opponent is explicitly identified as a Mahāsarvāstivādin. However, certain of the oppo- 
nent’s views are inconsistent with those sanctioned by the later Sarvāstivāda- Vaibhāsikas 
in Sarvastivada Abhidharma sources. In particular, the opponent’s second definition of 
existence as the time periods themselves contradicts the orthodox Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika 
position that the time periods do not exist as entities separate from the factors of which 
they consist. In fact, this view that the time periods themselves exist is attributed to the 
Därstäntikas and Vibhajyavadins in the Sarvastivada Vibhasa compendia.’ Significantly, 
BL 28 does not connect this second definition of existence with another group or school, 
but presumably understands it to represent a Sarvastivada position. Thus, the two contrast- 
ing definitions of existence recorded in BL 28 suggest variety in the positions of actual 
Sarvastivada groups at the time of the composition of BL 28, which may have predated the 
recognition of the Darstantikas as representing a distinct doctrinal position. Accordingly, 
proponents of the position that the time periods themselves exist were still able to be 
included under the broad label of the Sarvastivada, especially when viewed from the out- 
side by competing groups such as the text proponent of BL 28. Thus, at the early date 
represented by BL 28, the Sarvastivada label covered multiple ontological viewpoints and 
had not yet become restricted to the positions associated with the later Sarvastivada- 
Vaibhasika orthodoxy. 

In style, BL 28 resembles dialectical or polemical expository treatises such as the Katha- 
vatthu, *Aryavasumitrabodhisattvasangitisästra (T 28 no. 1549), and certain sections of 
the Vibhāsā compendia (T 27 no. 1545, T 28 no. 1546, T 28 no. 1547). Entirely focused 
upon argument, it utilizes only a few other interpretive techniques such as text-internal 
cross-referencing, scriptural citations, and similes. The most common argument structure is 
that of Skt. prasanga, or “implication of an untoward consequence," in which an opponent 
is refuted by being forced into either an internal inconsistency or a violation of a common- 
ly accepted doctrinal position or scriptural passage. However, the text proponent's own 
position remains unstated throughout. Arguments follow a regular polemical pattern that 
begins with the contested position, from which both implications and the untoward 
consequences of these implications are drawn. The typical argument cites the contested 
position in one of three ways: (1) through a simple statement marked by the verb “one 


+ *Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra (T 27 no. 1545) 76 p. 393al0ff., 135 p. 700a26ff.; *Abhidharma- 
vibhasasastra (T 28 no. 1546) 40 p. 293c21ff. 
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states” (G aha/ahadi, Skt. āha); (2) a question marked by the gerundive “it is to be 
asked” (G prochidava, Skt. prastavya); or (3) a conditional clause typically beginning with 
“if? (G yadi/yidi, Skt. yadi) and concluding with the quotative particle G di (Skt. iti). Next, 
the text proponent offers his own criticism, often beginning with the phrase “with regard to 
that, it is to be said” (G tatra vatava, Skt. tatra vaktavyam). This phrase introduces either 
interrogative or further conditional statements that outline the implications of the contested 
position. Usually, the implications are divided into two logical alternatives separated by the 
term “or else” (G asa va, Skt. athavā), and the inclusion of the final portion of an argument 
or of additional supporting material is signaled by the operator “and so on” (G peyala, Skt. 
peyāla/paryāya). Each of these alternatives is then demonstrated to result in an untoward 
consequence, which is usually introduced by the word “then” (G/Skt. tena). The refutation 
entails a demand for internal consistency, the strict application of definitions and distinc- 
tions, and various types of metonymy. 

Although the same argument pattern and methods of refutation are used in other middle- 
or late-period Abhidharma texts, the arguments in BL 28 are more simple and formulaic. 
Perhaps the closest analogue in both content and method is the Pali Abhidhamma text, the 
Kathavatthu, which raises the possibility that BL 28 constitutes another example of a much 
more common type of exegetical text, namely, a rudimentary polemical text that records 
doctrinal disagreements but without the detail and complexity typical of the highly devel- 
oped Abhidharma treatises of the second to fifth centuries CE. 


3. Significance: historical and contextual issues 


For Buddhist scholarship, these Gandhari exegetical texts will prove to be highly signifi- 
cant for several reasons. First, the Gāndhārī manuscripts date from the first to second cen- 
turies CE and hence constitute important evidence predating the regularizing redaction that 
yielded the later canonical texts and exegetical works. For the text history of the exegetical 
genre in particular, the first century CE was a pivotal moment in the progression from the 
straightforward commentary to the relatively more complicated scholastic treatise. 

Second, the Gāndhārī manuscripts provide invaluable evidence of a Buddhist manu- 
script tradition within the region of Gandhara and of a regionally localized, exegetical 
tradition different from those represented by the other known commentaries and scholastic 
treatises of the Pali and northern Indian traditions. Since no text parallels among any of the 
extant Buddhist collections have yet been identified for these Gāndhārī exegetical texts, 
they constitute unique textual witnesses that attest to as-yet-unknown, early Buddhist exe- 
getical lineages. The Gandharan evidence also logically supports the presence of local 
manuscript production and hence exegetical lineages in other regions of India at this early 
date. Further, given similarities in style and interpretive techniques as well as specific 
examples and arguments shared with other early Indian Buddhist commentaries and 
scholastic treatises, the Gandhari texts indicate connections among the extant early Bud- 
dhist exegetical works and suggest, if not specific text-historical connections, at least an 
emerging set of significant doctrinal issues and a shared body of conventionalized posi- 
tions, examples, and arguments on these issues. Finally, the differing doctrinal interpre- 
tations and apparent school labels recorded in the Gāndhārī exegetical texts permit a more 
complex view of the variety of school self-identification employed in the doctrinal disputes 
of this period and the fluid and dynamic nature of these early debates in contrast to the 
ossified doctrinal positions as recorded in the later scholastic treatises or doxographies. 

Third, the relatively large number and variety of exegetical texts preserved in Gandhari 
provides evidence for the development of the exegetical genre and specifically for the 
function and context of use of both commentaries and scholastic treatises. As the previous 
overview and classification of Gāndhārī exegetical texts suggests, the use of similar but 
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increasingly complex exegetical methods throughout these various texts encourages us to 
extend the boundaries of commentary beyond the simple straightforward commentaries to 
include the independent scholastic treatises. Certainly, independent scholastic treatises re- 
present a later and more complex stage of development that reflects their new context of 
inter-school debate and competition from other traditions. They also clearly attest to self- 
referential activity, in which an attempt is made to systematize previous teaching in a co- 
hesive whole around certain significant doctrinal issues. However, these independent scho- 
lastic treatises arose within a lineage of interpretation that is continuous with the earlier 
simple commentaries. They were motivated by the same purposes of preserving and 
adapting an authoritative textual tradition and utilized the same interpretive technigues. 
Thus, from an historical perspective, the commentarial genre develops along a continuous 
path, beginning in fact with the sūtras themselves and culminating in the independent 
scholastic treatises of the Abhidharma. 

In the sūtras, the Buddha's preferred teaching method is portrayed as one of self- 
questioning and explanation, itself a commentarial strategy. Increasingly more advanced 
commentarial activity is evident in the sūtras in their attempt to structure the teaching 
through a number of analytical or organizational techniques: for example, the formulation 
of sets of doctrinal categories and the second-level organization of these category sets in 
numerically structured sūtras such as the Sangiti and Dasottara (Dasuttarasutta, Dīgha- 
nikaya: no. 34, 3.272—292); the secondary arrangement of entire sūtras either numerically 
in accordance with category sets as in the Anguttara (Skt. Ekottarika) or topically as in the 
Samyutta (Skt. Samyukta) collections; and finally the application of topical matrices (Skt. 
matrka) as observed in some sutras. In addition to these structural attempts to organize the 
teaching systematically, certain sūtras such as those in the Vibhangavagga of the Majjhi- 
manikaya (Majjhimanikāya: 3.187—257) constitute unmistakable examples of the integra- 
tion of exegetical methods within the very fabric of individual sūtras. 

The fundamental commentarial impulse to make the implicit explicit and the specific 
exegetical methods employed in these sūtras are continued without interruption through 
the commentaries and into the texts classified by the tradition as Abhidharma. The earliest 
Abhidharma texts such as the Pali Vibhanga and, among the northern texts, the *Sāripu- 
trabhidharma and Dharmaskandha are obviously commentaries in both structure and 
method. They proceed as true commentaries, extending the topical matrices first presented 
in passages from the sūtras and adopting sūtra passages as the very basis for their discus- 
sion of each doctrinal topic. Later Abhidharma scholastic treatises forego the simple 
commentary format and attempt to systematize the teaching according to external criteria. 
Nevertheless, they never lose touch with the exegetical methods that indicate their origins 
within the fundamental commentarial tradition. 

Thus, this unbroken lineage of exegesis gradually comes to be expressed in distinct 
commentaries and finally in independent scholastic treatises, which should not therefore be 
seen as the ancillary by-products of an elite institutionalized or monastic culture. Instead, 
they represent the natural result of oral transmission and function as the indispensable 
context that mediated continued access to the teaching. The textual tradition from sūtra to 
Abhidharma is continuously transformed by the recursive operations of commentary, in 
which each small act of textual exegesis is fed back into the tradition to exert its own often 
unpredictable effects. Thus, the authoritative transmission of the teaching is carried out 
through this continuous transformative activity of commentary, which is reflexively 
enacted upon itself. 

Commentaries serve many functions including the simple explanation of words and 
phrases, the resolution of contradictions, the construction of ideological systems, and the 
establishment of authoritative “text communities.” However, given the oral method of 
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composition, preservation, explanatory elaboration, and transmission of the early Buddhist 
teachings, the social and pedagogical functions of commentary as the medium for learning 
and preservation of the teaching became paramount. The presence of commentary-like 
sutras suggests that commentaries do not function merely as attempts to resolve contradic- 
tions or select among contending interpretations, functions that only become necessary 
with the appearance of multiple textual sources or with the attempt to determine an 
authoritative collection of texts that arises with canon-closure. Instead, commentaries have 
always existed together with the fundamental teachings that they elaborate; they represent 
the inevitable concomitants of oral methods of teaching and transmission present within 
the Buddhist tradition from its beginnings. Thus, the exegetical texts preserved in Gāndhārī 
provide an unprecedented view of the variety of early Buddhist exegesis, which reinforces 
this model of the essential pedagogical function of commentary and captures the develop- 
ment of the exegetical genre at a crucial stage. 


Abbreviations 


BL British Library 

G Gāndhārī 

P Pāli 

Skt. Sanskrit 

T Taisho shinshū daizokyo (Takakusu and Watanabe 1924—1934) 
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Texts 


Chinese translations: 

T 1 no. 1 [9] Cháng āhdn jing KH KE (Dīrghāgama). 

T 1 no. 12 Da jifāmēn jing KSEE (*Sangītidharmaparyāyasūtra). 

T 26 no. 1536 Apídámó jiyimen zu lin |] EGXERSE SEP] d dig (Sangītiparyāya). 

T 26 no. 1540 Apídámó jieshen zu lin |] BLES LEE KE im (Dhatukaya). 

T 26 no. 1541 Zhöngshifen āpitdn hin WEN W EE it (Prakaranapada). 

T 26 no. 1542 Apidamö pinlei zu lùn [i FEES UE im (Prakaranapada). 

T 27 no. 1545 Apídámó dāpiposhā lin V] EEK EZ im (*Abhidharmamahāvibhāsāšāstra). 

T 28 no. 1546 Apítán piposhā lin [uf Æ = BEY im (*Abhidharmavibhāsāšāstra). 

T 28 no. 1547 Bingposhā lin ED im (*Vibhāsāšāstra). 

T 28 no. 1548 Shelifü apítán lin f| Ff bel EL Sim (*Sariputrabhidharmasastra). 

T 28 no. 1549 Zün póxümi püsà sud ji lin GEARS WEIT Kai ( *Aryavasumitrabodhisattvasangi- 
tisastra). 

T 28 no. 1550 Apítán xin hin |] EU im (*Abhidharmahrdayasastra). 

T 28 no. 1551 Apitan xin hin jing REN mE (*Abhidharmahrdayasästra). 

T 32 no. 1647 Sidi lūn Afim (*Catuhsatyašāstra). 

T 32 no. 1646 Chéngshi lin IX Eli (*Tattvasiddhisastra). 


Pali and Sanskrit: 

Abhidharmakosa and Bhāsya: Pradhan, P. 1975. Abhidharmakosabhasyam of Vasubandhu. Tibetan 
Sanskrit works series, 8. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute. 

Anguttaranikaya: Morris, Richard, E. Hardy and Mabel Hunt. 1885—1910. The Anguttara-Nikaya. 
London: Pali Text Society. 

Dighanikaya: Rhys Davids, T. W., and J. Estlin Carpenter. 1890—1911. The Digha Nikaya. London: 
Pali Text Society. 

Dīghanikāya-atthakathā: Rhys Davids, T. W., J. Estlin Carpenter, and W. Stede. 1886—1932. The 
Sumangala-Vilāsinī: Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Dīgha-Nikāya. London: Pali Text 
Society. 

Kathāvatthu: Taylor, Arnold C. 1894-97. Kathavatthu. London: Pali Text Society. 

Kathavatthuppakarana-atthakatha: Jayawickrama, N. A. 1979. Kathāvatthuppakaraņa-atthakathā 
(Paramatthadīpanī). London: Pali Text Society. 

Majjhimanikāya: Trenckner, V., Robert Chalmers, and C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 1888—1925. The 
Majjhima-Nikāya. London: Pali Text Society. 

Nettippakarana: Hardy, E. 1902. The Netti-pakarana with Extracts from Dhammapāla's Commen- 
tary. London: Pali Text Society. 

Niddesa (I): La Vallée Poussin, L. de, and E. J. Thomas. 1916—1917. Niddesa I: Mahaniddesa. 
London: Oxford University Press. 

Niddesa (II): Stede, W. 1918. Niddesa II: Cullaniddesa. London: Oxford University Press. 

Petakopadesa: Barua, Arabinda, 1982. The Petakopadesa. Revised edition. London: Pali Text 
Society. 


Samyuttanikaya: Feer, Léon. 1884—1904. The Samyutta-nikāya of the Sutta-pitaka. London: Pali 
Text Society. 


The Bajaur and Split Collections of Kharostht Manuscripts 
within the Context of Buddhist Gāndhārī Literature 


HARRY FALK (BERLIN) AND INGO STRAUCH (LAUSANNE) 


1. Introduction 


During the last decade the collections of Gāndhārī manuscripts being studied by the Early 
Buddhist Manuscripts Project in Seattle have been supplemented by two new manuscript 
finds which are said to originate from the northwest of Pakistan, or — more precisely — 
from the Bajaur district in the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (former Northwest Frontier Province). 
The Bajaur Collection is named after the find-spot on the northern edge of the region 
Bajaur on the border with Afghanistan, while the Split Collection has no attested place of 
origin. Since some more parts coming from the same source have surfaced in the antiqui- 
ties market, pointing at a segmentation or split-up of the original lot, the term “Split 
Collection” is used to allow further acquisitions to find a home under the same roof. Both 
new collections contain important additions to the hitherto known corpus of Gāndhārī 
literature, among them two texts which clearly belong to the Mahayana branch of Bud- 
dhism. The Bajaur Collection houses what is to this date the largest manuscript of a 
Mahayana sūtra in the Gāndhārī language. Although it resembles in many regards various 
genres of early Mahayana — including Prajfiaparamita texts and Pure Land Buddhist texts 
like the Aksobhyavyūha — it is not identical with any known sūtra. The Split Collection 
contains the earliest known manuscript of a Prajhäpäramitä text. The contents of both col- 
lections can consequently be used to get some new data for one of the most controversially 
debated questions in the history of Buddhism, namely the doctrinal and institutional 
contexts in which early Mahayana arose. This question is of course closely connected with 
the problem of the specific character of Gandharan Buddhism and its literary production. 

It is only possible to evaluate the evidence of a given text or text collection by appropri- 
ately considering this extended background of Gandhari Buddhist literature and defining 
the position of the respective textual material therein. However, despite the enormous 
progress made in Gandharan studies in the last decade — mainly thanks to the work done 
by the members of the Early Buddhist Manuscripts Project under the guidance of Richard 
Salomon — such a survey of Gāndhārī literature which subsumes the main available data 
from the perspective of literary genres is still a desideratum. 

Our paper will therefore introduce the new collections studied in Berlin — i.e. the 
Bajaur and Split Collections — by contrasting their inventory of texts with the currently 
available corpus of Gandhari literature. Thus it will also provide a base for further research 
by organizing the rather disparate information about this corpus according to the available 
publications in a concise and systematic form. Due to the ongoing or sometimes even not 
yet initiated research on many of the texts cited in this survey the information must be 
regarded as preliminary, to be superseded by a future comprehensive history of Gāndhārī 
literature which remains to be written. 

Before coming to this overview of literary genres it is, however, necessary to give a 
short introduction to the main physical features of the Bajaur and Split Collections and the 
history of their discovery and research. 


2. Gāndhārī Studies in Berlin 


2.1 The Bajaur Collection of Kharosthī manuscripts 


The Bajaur Collection of Kharosthī Manuscripts was discovered in 1999 in the ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery near the village of Mian Kili in the Dir district. The monastery itself is 
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situated on the opposite bank of the river Rud which marks the boundary of the modern 
districts Dir and Bajaur. Hence it was decided to name the collection “Bajaur Collection.” 
The monastery has not been excavated nor is it described in secondary literature. Its 
position can be best explained by the existence of a trade route connecting the Swat valley 
via two passes towards the Kunar valley and thence towards Nangahar or Citral. 

In the year of their discovery the manuscripts were handed over to M. Nasim Khan, at 
that time Assistant Professor in (now Professor and Head of) the Department of Archaeolo- 
gy of the University of Peshawar. 

In March—April 2004 the authors of this article spent a couple of days at the Peshawar 
University for a series of lectures. During this period a large set of birch-bark fragments 
were shown to them by M. Nasim Khan who had secured them, unrolled them and put 
them into glass frames according to the method which had been described by Richard 
Salomon in his ground-breaking monograph on the British Library birch-bark scrolls 
(1999). Soon the idea came up to establish a special manuscript project under a more 
comprehensive umbrella named “Pak-German projects,” which were supposed to comprise 
also archaeological, ethnological and geographical components. As a first step towards 
cataloguing the manuscripts they were given preliminary signatures in April 2004 by Ingo 
Strauch, with a view to clarifying the number of manuscripts and scribes and the interrela- 
tionship of the fragments. After a preparatory phase of 18 months, the Bajaur Collection 
Project — financed by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) — started its work in 
October 2005 at the Freie Universität Berlin with Harry Falk as its supervisor, Ingo 
Strauch as Scientific Collaborator and Andrea Schlosser as Student Collaborator. On the 
Pakistani side, M. Nasim Khan and Sohail Khan received equipment and financial support 
and represented the project in Peshawar. 

During the initial phase from October 2005 to May 2007 high-resolution digital images 
of the frames were prepared by the Pakistani partners which still serve as the basis for our 
reconstruction and editing work. 

On this basis a first preliminary catalogue with sample extracts and translations was 
completed and published online on the homepage of our project, which went public in 
August 2007. This online article was revisited and slightly reworked in May 2008 accord- 
ing to a series of valuable comments, particularly from the side of our colleagues from 
Seattle, with whom a rather close cooperation developed (Strauch 2007/8). The main 
results of this preliminary survey were published in Strauch 2008. 

Due to several reasons the intended collaboration with the Pakistani side failed. Since 
2007 the Bajaur Collection Project has therefore been acting independently from the 
Department of Archaeology of the Peshawar University. 

The focus of the project's present work is directed towards the final edition of four 
manuscripts from a Srävakayäna canonical or paracanonical background (BajC 1, 3, 5,13) 
and towards the first exploration of the contents and characteristics of the collection's most 
important text, the Mahayana sütra BajC 2 (Strauch 2010). 

The Bajaur Collection comprises altogether fragments from about 19! different birch-bark 
scrolls, containing around 22 different texts written by at least 18 different scribes. They are 
now preserved in 35 frames. Their extent is rather different — ranging from a small manu- 
script measuring only 6 cm in length (BajC 5) up to a large scroll over 2 m long (BajC 2). 


! It cannot be ruled out that further research will reveal that some of the fragments and scribes treated 
here separately are in fact identical. The numbers are therefore provisional. 
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Figure 1: Part of the Bajaur birch-bark manuscript 2 containing an early Gāndhārī Mahayana 
sutra with the junctures indicated, partially reconstructed. Courtesy: The Bajaur Collection 
Project, Freie Universitat Berlin. 


The formats represented in the Bajaur Collection correspond to the varieties known so far. 
Out of the 19 scrolls eleven belong to the so-called “long and narrow” type of scroll meas- 
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uring 11—18 cm in width. Their length can vary considerably. Up to 45 cm they are formed 
by a single sheet of birch bark. Scrolls exceeding this length are glued together forming 
thereby the so-called composite scrolls (see Figure 1 preceding page). 

The remaining manuscripts belong to the “wide and short" format type, which is usually 
wider than 20 cm. Often they have been folded in the middle after having been rolled up, 
and consequently have been broken vertically. This damage has often resulted in the loss of 
considerable portions of one of the manuscript's sides. 

In most cases the scrolls are inscribed on both sides with a single text. There are, 
however, a few manuscripts where the reverse was originally left uninscribed. Some of 
these uninscribed reverses were later on used secondarily for other texts. 


2.2 The Split Collection 


In 2005 Harry Falk was shown a few rolls of birch bark by a collector in Pakistan. They 
had allegedly been inspected earlier by a manuscript dealer from Europe and pronounced 
fakes. Little was said about their provenance, with hints towards Mohmand or Bajaur. It 
soon turned out that the original find was much larger than the few rolls presented. 
Certainly, the writing visible on the rolls did not support the idea of a forgery. The 
proprietor consented to have the scrolls opened for a thorough inspection. 

This revealed that the material contained parts of five different texts, consisting of four 
scrolls and one single flat sheet. The rolls were opened and the fragments put into double- 
sided glass frames. All the rolls are no wider than 14 cm. Rolls which were originally 
wider than this have lost the excess material. Their length ranges from 2 cm to 90 cm. 
None of them is joined to a second sheet. 

The quality of the birch bark is not uniform. The single sheet is of the sort of well-aged 
and thick bark which is, comparatively, unusually well-preserved without flaws in its 
texture. The four scrolls, however, were made from rather young bark, which tends to 
delaminate. 

The single sheet and all of the scrolls are inscribed at least partially on both sides. 

All scrolls were inscribed in different hands. The handwriting is not uniform. Every 
hand has its own particularities in respect of forms of letters as well as modes of “orthogra- 
phy." 

Small fragments from two rolls were subjected to "C tests. One result encompassed 
almost the whole range of the last two centuries BC, with a peak in ca. 84 BC (Two sigma 
range, cal., 184-46 BC with a probability of 95%). 

The second test yielded 74 AD as the central date in a Two sigma range from 47 to 127 
AD with a probability of 81%. While the first result does not concur with what we believe 
we know about the stages of Kharosthi and their chronology, the second is well in accord 
with present-day views on the development of this script. 


3. The Bajaur and Split Collections within the context of Gandhari literature 


3.1 The corpus of Kharosthi manuscripts 


The Bajaur and Split Collections continue a series of discoveries which were sparked off in 
1994 by the large manuscript find which was later acquired by the British Library. It is 
now commonly known as the British Library Collection. The following years witnessed 
further discoveries, which can help us gain a comprehensive picture of the literature which 
was current in Gandhara between the first century BC and the fourth century AD. By now 
the following manuscript collections and single manuscripts are available?: 


? The following articles contain useful surveys of some of these collections: Glass 2004, Salomon 
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" Manuscripts/ | Date . , F 
Name Siglum 4 Main source of information 
scribes (c. AD) 

Manuscript collections 

British Library Collection BL 28/21 1 Salomon 1999 

Senior Collection RS 24/1 1-2 Salomon 2003, Allon 2007b 

Bamiyan fragments of the MS > 50/>50 2-4 Allon and Salomon 2000, 

Schøyen and other private collec- Allon et al. 2006 

tions 

Central Asian fragments (Pelliot PC, 5—8/5—8 2-4 Salomon 1998, Vorob'eva- 

Collection, Oldenburg Collection) | OC Desiatovskaia 2006 

Bajaur Collection Strauch 2007/8, Strauch 2008 

Split Collection Falk 2011 

Unpublished private collection - 1+x/1+x 1-2 Allon and Salomon 2010: 11 
Single Manuscripts 

Khotan Dharmapada KhDhp | 1/1 1-2 Brough 1962 

Library of Congress Scroll LC 1/2 1-2 Salomon and Baums 2007 

University of Washington Scroll | UW 1/1 12 Glass 2004: 141f. 


Beside these major collections and manuscripts there is small number of rather fragmen- 
tary remnants of Kharosthī manuscripts (cf. Glass 2004: 142, Salomon 1999: 58—68). 
According to their provenance they can be divided into two groups. 

The first of them comprises manuscripts from Central Asia, as e.g. a very small paper 
fragment discovered by Sven Hedin in Loulan which does not, however, allow for any 
meaningful reading (Conrady 1920: 113, 191, pl. 38, no. 36). The texts on two other paper 
fragments from the Otani Collection (Hasuike 2004: 95f., no. 6101) show a strong 
tendency towards Sanskritization and probably belong to the late phase of Kharosthī 
writing in the 3rd-4th c. AD^ 

The second group is represented by Kharosthi fragments from Afghanistan like the 
fragment on palm-leaf discovered in 1834 by Charles Masson beside numerous other 
fragmentary pieces in one of the sites at Hadda near Jalalabad (Wilson 1841: between pp. 
53 and 54, pl. III, no. 11). The presence of Kharosthi manuscripts in this region is also 
confirmed by the excavations of J. Barthoux in 1926-28 and Mustamandi in 1966—1973, 
which brought to light many small Kharostht fragments which remained, however, 
unpublished (Salomon 1999: 63—65). 

The other Afghanistan “center of Kharosthi writing" is Bamiyan, where the manuscripts 
of the Scheyen Collection are said to have their origin. From the same region are four 
small Kharosthī fragments on palm leaf discovered from Shahr-i Zuhak, twelve kilometres 
away from Bamiyan (Pauly 1967: pl. 4, nos. E-H). Another hitherto unpublished palm-leaf 
folio which was part of the collection of the Kabul Museum can probably be identified 
with the manuscript remains discovered by Joseph Hackin “in a cave thirty-five meters 
east of the great Buddha of Bamiyan" (Salomon 1999: 66). Thanks to a photograph made 
by Herbert Hartel in the 1970s (cf. Sander, infra) it is possible to determine the language of 


2006b, Allon 2007b and 2008. 

> We will not consider here the few documents written in the later “Formal Kharosthī” from the Kuca 
and Turfan oases in Xinjiang which seems to have been in use till the 7th c. AD. For a preliminary survey 
of these documents see Sander 1999: 69—73. Two of them have been read and translated by LIN Meicun 
(2004). 
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this text as Buddhist Sanskrit and to fix its date to the late phase of Kharosthi, i.e. the 3rd— 
4th c. AD.4 

During his stay in Peshawar in 2008 Ingo Strauch was shown another small palm-leaf 
fragment. Its exact provenance is not known, but according to its appearance and the 
information available from the owner it probably belongs to the group of Kharosthi 
manuscripts from Afghanistan. It is published here for the first time (Figure 2). 


2A 2B 


Figure 2: A new fragment of a Kharosthi palm-leaf manuscript, seen in Peshawar in 2008 
(Photograph: Ingo Strauch) 


It reads: Side A: /// ? [Satha] sakse prati ? /// 
/// [sa]tha kri sļa pa] ? /// 
Side B: /// (*sa)thu prahana samodha /// 
///?šama go 4-1-1 [sath]. /// 


The text cannot be identified on the basis of the preserved portion. Preliminary study 
reveals that it repeatedly refers to the Buddha, called here by his epithet Skt. sasta (G. 
satha/sathu ("teacher")? Other identifiable lexemes include sakse, Skt. sāksī (“witness”), 
prahana, Skt. prahāņa (“abandoning”), and samodha(*na), Skt. samavadhāna, P. samo- 
dhana (“collocation, combination"). According to the inserted numeral “6,” the text 
consists of at least seven segments. 

It is certain that there are many more as yet unpublished fragments of Kharosthi 
manuscripts in private collections.* Most of them are rather too small and fragmentary to 
allow any further conclusions about their character or contents. Therefore they will not be 
considered in this survey. 

Despite the growing amount of texts it has to be surmised that they represent only the tip 
of the iceberg of a much larger literary tradition. It is presently impossible to determine 
whether they are representative of Gāndhārī literature as a whole. Moreover, the present 
preliminary state of research, with many texts still unedited and unstudied, prevents us 
from drawing definitive conclusions. Nonetheless, it is already possible to use the available 
information for a survey of the presence and distribution of literary genres within Gandhari 
Buddhist literature. 


* The Buddhist Sanskrit character is e.g. indicated by forms like kāremti (Skt. kārayanti) (3B, line 2) 
and catvari aryasatyāni (3A, line 3). 
* For sathu as nom. sg. m. cf. Lenz 2010: 42. Alternative Gāndhārī variants include šastu and sasta. 


° Some of these fragments and the available evidence on “lost” manuscripts are discussed by Salomon 
(1999: 59—65). 
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3.2 The genres of Gāndhārī literature 


The table below summarizes the evidence which will be discussed in more detail in the 
subsequent paragraphs. The figure in the respective field indicates the number of texts 
belonging to this genre. 


Ms collection/single ms SplitC| UC 


Suggested date (c. AD) 


Number of manuscripts 


Sravakayana Canonical Texts 


Prātimoksasūtra 


Karmavācanā 


Vinaya related narrative prose 


* 
«un 


Āgama sūtra/verse texts 


= 


Dīrghāgama 


Madhyamāgama 


Samyuktāgama 


Ekottarikāgama 


Ksudrakagama saga 


Unidentified/unspecified 1 
Paracanonical (Šrāvakayāna) texts 
Scholastic texts/commentaries 


Scholastic treatises 


Commentaries 


Unspecified texts 


Raksa sütras/Dharani 


2 
2 
1 
QM 
9 
2 
1 


Avadāna/pūrvayoga (collections) 


Buddha praises/stotra 
Miscellaneous/undetermined texts 


Verse texts 


Prose texts 


Unspecified texts/fragments 


: T 


Mahāyāna texts 


Sūtras 
Scholastic texts 


Non-Buddhist texts 
Nīti texts 


m 


* 
w 


= 
= 
se 
em 

1 

4 

2 

LER 

1 

3 
= 
am 


= 
z 
w — 


1 


Secular documents 


Key to ms collections and single mss: BL = British Library; RS = Senior Collection; MS = Bamiyan fragments 
of the Scheyen and other collections; PC/OC = Central Asian fragments of the Pelliot and Oldenburg 
Collections; BajC = Bajaur Collection; SplitC = Split Collection; UC = Unpublished Collection; KDhp = 
Khotan Dharmapada; LC = Library of Congress; UW = University of Washington 

Since some manuscripts contain more than one text — sometimes even texts belonging 
to different genres — the number of manuscripts is not identical with the number of texts. 
Many of these manuscripts are as yet unedited and unstudied — it is therefore not always 
possible to determine the exact number of texts contained in them with a sufficient degree 
of certainty. In these cases the figure refers to the number of manuscripts where the 
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respective textual genre is attested. The actual number of texts might consequently be 
somewhat higher. 

Superscript “C” indicates that a certain text is attested as part of a commentary. Super- 
script ^M" points to the metrical character of a text. Uncertain attributions are indicated by 
an asterisk *. 

With regard to their inventories the collections show distinctive differences. The Senior 
Collection contains only sütras or closely related narrative texts from an assumed Vinaya 
background, written by a single scribe. It is therefore possible to designate this collection 
as an intentional compilation of canonical texts, probably intended from the outset for 
ritual burial inside a stūpa. On the other hand, the British Library, Bajaur and Split 
Collections — and most probably also the less well-preserved collections from Bamiyan 
and Central Asia — are rather heterogeneous compilations which comprise a multitude of 
Buddhist literary genres. The manuscripts’ varying states of preservation as well as their 
arbitrary inventory seem to indicate other purposes. Although it is possible that the 
manuscripts as we got them had been ritually buried after use,’ their primary purpose was 
certainly different and seems to point to an active use, either as part of a monastery library 
or in the personal possession of an individual monk. 

The data presented in the table above will now be expounded in more detail by concise- 
ly introducing the hitherto known texts according to their genre affiliation. Special atten- 
tion is given here to the Bajaur and Split Collections, which are being studied by the 
authors of this article. More information about the other manuscripts and manuscript 
collections can be found in the articles by Mark Allon, Collett Cox and Richard Salomon 
in the present volume. 

Each introductory paragraph is followed by a synoptic list containing all hitherto known 
texts or manuscripts of the respective genre. As indicated above, texts which are preserved 
only within a commentary are marked by superscript “C”. They actually belong to the 
category of "Scholastic texts and commentaries," but, of course, provide positive evidence 
for the circulation of the texts which they are commenting on. Sometimes, however, texts 
appear as well as parts of a commentary as they do as uncommented independent units. For 
distinguishing between these two varieties, these texts (e.g. the Dharmapada and the 
Arthapada) are cited twice: once as parts of a commentary and once as independent texts. 

The titles of the sütras are generally indicated in the form of their Pali (P.) or Sanskrit 
(Skt.) parallels. If no parallels are available, a hypothetical Skt. title is given (*), followed 
by its presumable Gandhari equivalent, 1f the editors or researchers of the text decided to 
introduce such a designation. All titles are listed in the order of the Latin alphabet. The 
sign B preceding a bibliographical reference means that the work in question contains a 
complete edition of the manuscript or text. 


3.2.1 Canonical Srävakayäna literature 


The term “canonical” is used here without any implication for the assumed shape of the 
Gāndhārī Buddhist canon. This category indicates that direct parallels of the respective 
texts are parts of canonical collections of other Buddhist traditions. Consequently, the table 
above as well as this annotated survey are not meant to suggest that the texts included here 
once formed such a coherent body of texts, which could be identified as a canon or proto- 
canon. Moreover, it cannot be taken for granted that all the texts can be attributed to a 
single and clearly identifiable Buddhist school (cf. Strauch 2008: 114f.). Although there is 
a certain amount of evidence which points to the Dharmaguptakas as originators of these 
texts, we can hardly exclude the participation of other schools. As far as the epigraphical 


7 See the discussion in Salomon 2009, Strauch 2008: 104f., and Strauch, forthcoming, a. 
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evidence indicates, apart from the Dharmaguptakas there was a strong presence of 
Sarvastivadins in “Greater Gandhara,” including the region of Hadda from where at least 
the British Library Collection is said to have come.* 


3.2.1.1 Vinaya texts 


Until very recently it has repeatedly been suggested that the writing down of this textual 
genre started in a much later period of Buddhist history, i.e. from the 4th c. AD onwards. 
Neither the first known collections of Kharosthi manuscripts nor the Kusana period manu- 
scripts from Eastern Turkestan contained any texts from a Vinaya. Although it cannot be 
excluded that some of the narrative texts from the Senior Collection are reflective of a 
Vinaya background (cf. Allon 2007a: 22), the first indisputable evidence for written texts 
from a Vinaya could be identified among the manuscripts of the Bajaur Collection, which 
contains two different versions of a part of the Prātimoksasūtra and two Karmavācanā 
formulae. Both texts are not transmitted as parts of a Vibhanga or Skandhaka, but as inde- 
pendent texts. They are not only the oldest Vinaya manuscripts known so far — their im- 
portance for the textual history of this genre 1s augmented by the fact that they are even 
older than the earliest Chinese translations of Vinaya literature, which go back to the 4th c. 
AD. 


3.2.1.1.1 Prātimoksasūtra 


The Bajaur fragment 13 contains two different versions of the beginning of the Naihsargi- 
ka Pacittiya section of the Pratimoksasütra. Both versions are written by the same scribe 
on the obverse and reverse of the scroll. According to a comparative analysis conducted on 
the basis of the Pratimoksasütra texts preserved in Indian languages and in Chinese and 
Tibetan translations the Gandhari versions are not identical with any of these parallels. 
Nonetheless it is possible to attribute them to two clearly distinct branches in the transmis- 
sion of the Prātimoksasūtra. The version on the obverse relates to the Dharmaguptaka/ 
Ka$yapiya Pratimoksasütras, while the text on the reverse seems to be more closely 
affiliated with the Sarvāstivādin/Mūlasarvāstivādin tradition (Strauch 2008: 116£). The 
differences between both versions and their canonical parallels allow us to characterize the 
Gāndhārī tradition as a witness to a formative state in the textual genesis of the various 
nikaya versions of the Prātimoksasūtra which had not yet reached their fully developed 
and later canonized shape. 

The reason for this side-by-side existence of two different versions is hard to explain, 
but points to the fact that within a monastic community more than one version of this basic 
text could be known. They could influence each other and thus result in the emergence of 
new and contaminated textual forms.? 


3.2.1.1.2 Karmavācanā 


The second Vinaya text of the Bajaur Collection is represented by a very small manuscript 
containing the Karmavācanā formulae for the appointment of the “distributor of lodging- 
places" (sayanasanagrähaka) on the obverse and that for the ceremony of “taking up the 
retreat of the rainy season" (varsopagamana) on the reverse. Again the comparison of both 
Gandhari versions with their parallels in Karmavacana collections and Vinayavibhangas of 
various schools cannot help to establish a definite school identity. Combining this evidence 


* For the Dharmaguptakas see the evidence discussed by Salomon 1999: 167—171 and Strauch 2007 
with a more recent reference to this school. The Sarvāstivādins are e.g. mentioned on a pot from Hadda 
(Fussman 1969). See also the survey of epigraphical sources given by Lamotte (1988: 523—529). 

? The evidence of this manuscript is now more extensively discussed in Strauch forthcoming, a. 
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with the observations made on the Prātimoksasūtra we have to assume that the composi- 
tion of the Gāndhārī Vinaya texts attested in the Bajaur Collection is prior to the emer- 
gence of standardized canonical texts which became exclusively authoritative within the 
boundaries of a certain school (Strauch 2008: 117f.) 


Pratimoksasütra 
e Naihsargika Pacittiya 1-9 (BajC 13 recto, Strauch 2008: 116f. and Strauch, forthcoming, a) 
e Naihsargika Pacittiya 1-8 (BajC 13 verso, Strauch 2008: 116f. and Strauch, forthcoming, a) 


Karmavacana 
e sayanāsanagrāhaka formula (BajC 5 recto, Strauch 2008: 117f.) 
* varsopagamana formula (BajC 5 verso, Strauch 2008: 117f.) 


Vinaya-related prose texts 

* conversion of Sujata and her family (RS 15 + 18, Allon 2007a: 13) 

* Moggalana tells the Buddha about Devadatta’s wish to lead the Sangha, enumeration of five 
kinds of teachers (RS 16  23A.1, Allon 2007a: 16—17) 

e  Anuruddha's wish for ordination (RS 16 + 23A.2. Allon 2007a: 17) 

* story of Nala (Skt. Nalada/Nalaka) and Erakapatta (Skt. Elāpattra) (RS 24.1, Allon 2007a:17) 

* story of Tapussa (Skt. Tripusa/Tripusa) and Bhallika and the Buddha’s bowl (RS 24.2, Allon 
2007a: 17—18) 


3.2.1.2 Canonical Agama Texts 


3.2.1.2.1 Verse texts and the Ksudrakagama 


Verse texts like the Dharmapada — now found in three different Gāndhārī versions — 
(KhDhp: Brough 1962, BL: Lenz 2003, SplitC: Falk 2011), the Rhinoceros sūtra (BL: 
Salomon 2000) or the Anavataptagatha — preserved in two versions — (BL, RS: Salomon 
2009) represent a popular genre of Buddhist literature which is part of at least three major 
collections of Gāndhārī manuscripts (BL, RS, SplitC). Its popularity is also confirmed by 
the fact that some of the texts are found in more than one version while others formed the 
basis of an extensive commentarial literature. 

In particular the different versions of the Dharmapada show the rather flexible nature of 
Buddhist Gandhari literature, which is far from being a static textual tradition. While Lenz 
(2003: 13) was tempted to regard the few fragments of the Dharmapada from the BL 
collection as “most likely being a second version of essentially the same [i.e. Khotan DhP] 
text,” the much more extensive remains of the Dharmapada in the Split collection (SplitC 
3, Falk 2011) rather point to the opposite, being comparable with the Khotan Dharmapada 
in sequence and content only in rare cases. This new manuscript offers ample scope for 
comparison with the version from Khotan. It contains 87 stanzas from at least seven 
vargas. The “orthography” differs considerably from the one used at Khotan and where 
both versions are extant, the diction is often slightly different. With regard to the sequence 
of chapters and stanzas, the version from Subashi and the Udanavarga are closer than any 
other parallel, without being identical. The inclusion of several stanzas known otherwise 
only from the Anguttaranikaya, the Samyuttanikaya and particularly the Majjhimanikaya 
shows how freely the compilers worked. 

Verses from the Dharmapada are also among the “root verses” of Gāndhārī commen- 
taries." Other commented verse texts include the Arthapada/Arthavarga (P. Atthaka- 


A survey of commented verses found in the BL commentaries is provided by Baums (2009: 50). 
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vagga),! the Parayanavarga, the Udāna and the Itivrttaka (P. Itivuttaka) which are 
commented on in several of the commentaries of the British Library Collection (see below, 
survey). That these texts were not only used for commentarial purposes is shown by the 
independent manuscripts of this genre. Beside the Dharmapada manuscripts discussed 
above we now have at our disposal another independent text of this class, namely a verse 
collection among the fragments of the Split Collection which corresponds to a part of the 
Arthapada (P. Atthakavagga) (SplitC 1). This text is available presently in just one strip of 
birch bark. A recent offer in the manuscript market seems to have contained more frag- 
ments of this manuscript, thus raising the hope that some parts of the “Split” Collection 
will be reunited sooner or later. The fragment measures 1.8 x 11 cm, being almost 
completely preserved in its width. Both sides show the full content or traces of four lines, 
containing the full or partial text corresponding to stanzas 841—844 and 966—968 of the 
Atthakavagga division of the Pāli Suttanipāta. The “orthography” used is different from 
other hands, some letters have variant forms as if some older versions contributed to this 
mixture of shapes. This fragment appears to be the oldest in the collection. A "C date is so 
far not yet available. The readings are given in Falk 2011. 

The Agama affiliation of some of these verse texts is a matter of continuous discussion. 
The majority of them, however, were subsumed under the category of the so-called “Minor 
Texts.” The status of this category within the canons of the different schools is not quite 
clear. Whereas in some traditions it is perceived as part of the Sütrapitaka — called either 
nikayalagama or pitaka? — other traditions classify it as a separate pitaka beside the 
Sūtra- and Vinayapitaka.? Since the number and length of the texts which are found in the 
various lists of *Minor Texts" vary markedly, it can be suggested that many of the schools 
never completed an authoritative collection of this category (Lamotte 1988: 162f.). For the 
Dharmaguptakas, however — the most probable candidates for our canonical Gandhari 
literature — we surely know from their Vinaya (T. 1428, ch. 54, p. 968b) that they 
possessed a special collection of *Minor Texts," called Ksudrakapitaka and forming part of 
the Sütrapitaka, which included inter alia the Dharmapada, the Arthapada and the Para- 
yana, “which do seem, in fact, to have formed the original core of the minor texts" (Lam- 
otte 1988: 160f.). 

The more complicated issue of the Anavataptagāthā, which is not listed in any of the 
known canonical Āgama or Nikāya collections, was extensively discussed by Richard 
Salomon, who concludes that “we find a preponderance of evidence, though no single 
conclusive proof, that in the Gandharan tradition of the early centuries of the Christian era 
the A[navatapta]-G[atha] was construed as a canonical sūtra in the Ksudrakagama class 
(2008: 18).” 

Thus the presence of independent verse texts like the Dharmapada, the Rhinoceros sūtra 
and the Arthapada as well as the extensive commentaries on verses from this text type 
indicate the existence of a Ksudrakagama/Ksudrakapitaka-like compilation in Buddhist 
Gandharan literature (Salomon 1999: 159-161). 


3.2.1.2.2 Agama sūtras 


By far the largest amount of canonical sūtras in Gāndhārī literature is found in the Senior 
Collection. All its manuscripts were written by a single scribe, probably according to a 


" The authentic Gāndhārī term which is apparently also used by the Dharmaguptakas can now be 
established as Arthapada. Cf. the extensive discussion in Baums (2009: 38—44). 

? According to Lamotte (1988: 151), the Mahasamghikas, Haimavatas, Mahīšāsakas and Dharma- 
guptakas used the designation Ksudrakapitaka, but included this collection in their Sūtrapitaka. 

® Such a division with a Sütrapitaka consisting of four Agamas and an additional Ksudrakapitaka 
which is not part of the Sūtrapitaka is attested in various early traditions including that of the Sarvāsti- 
vadins which “never had more than four Agamas” (Lamotte 1988: 151). 
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previously fixed plan (Allon 2007a: 325). Of the 41 surviving texts, 33 belong to the class 
of Agama sūtras: 29 of them can be ascribed to the Samyuktägama, four to the Madhya- 
māgama and only one to the Dīrghāgama. The character of the remaining eight texts is 
difficult to establish. Six of them are narrative texts with parallels in Vinaya literature, in 
one case in both Vinaya and Sūtra literature.'* 

Especially the arrangement of the sūtras which can be attributed to a Samyuktāgama 
indicates the existence of a text compilation which is partially parallel to the Pali Sam- 
yuttanikaya and the Chinese Samyuktagama (T 99) without being identical with any of 
them (Glass 2007: 26—50). 

This collection of canonical sutras in the Senior Collection is supplemented by some 
isolated examples in other collections. Thus the British Library Collection contains three 
sutras from an Ekottarikagama (Allon 2001) and a further non-identified sūtra text (BL 
26+29, Salomon 1999: 24). 

A piece of indirect evidence for a Dirghagama text is provided by a British Library 
commentary on the Sangītisūtra. Its attribution to a Dirghagama is indicated not only by 
the Pali canon, but also by the Chinese (Dharmaguptaka) Dirghagama (T 1), the Sarvasti- 
vada (Oberlies 2003, n. 83 with references) and the newly discovered Mūlasarvāstivāda 
Dirghagama from Gilgit (Oberlies 2003: 66, Hartmann 2004). A further Dīrghāgama text 
is represented by the Mahäparinirvanasütra of the Schøyen Collection (Allon and 
Salomon 2000). 

The evidence for Madhyamāgama texts is supplemented by fragment 1 of the Bajaur 
Collection. It contains the Gāndhārī version of a sūtra which is parallel to the Pali Dakkhi- 
navibhangasutta given as No. 142 of its Majjhimanikaya (MN III 253—257). The Chinese 
translation of the Madhyamāgama (T 26) by Gautama Sanghadeva (translated 397—398) 
lists this sūtra as No. 180 (p. 721c21) under the name Qutanmi jing ESH = Skt. 
Gautamīsūtra. The comparison of this Gāndhārī version with its parallels, including two 
small fragments of Sanskrit versions in the Turfan and Scheyen Collections and Samatha- 
deva's guotations from a probably Mūlasarvāstivādin Madhyamāgama, cannot help to 
settle the question of the school affiliation of this text. Since no Dharmaguptaka Madhya- 
māgama is known, it is, however, possible that the Gāndhārī text represents an extract 
from a Madhyamagama of this school (Strauch 2008: 118—119; see now also Strauch 
forthcoming, b). 


Dirghagama 

¢ Skt. Mahäparinirvana-sütra (MS 2179, M Allon and Salomon 2000) 
* P Samannaphala-sutta (RS 2, Allon 2007a: 8) 

¢ Skt.Sangīti-sūtra" (BL 15, Salomon 1999: 24, 138, 171-173) 


Madhyamāgama 

e P. Cūļagosinga-sutta (RS 12, Allon 2007a: 11) 

* P. Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta (BajC 1, Strauch 2008: 118f. and Strauch, forthcoming, b) 

* P. Dhammacetiya-sutta (RS 1 +3, Allon 2007a: 7) 

* P Sankharupapatti-sutta (RS 10, Allon 2007a: 11) 

* Ch. Shizhé jing FRA, “Sūtra on an attendant," T 1 no. 26 pp. 471c-475a (RS 4A, see Allon 
supra) 


^ [n the present survey we will not include the evidence of the so-called “index-scroll” of the 
collection (RS 7 + 8), which enumerates the titles of several sütras, but does not completely correspond 
to the contents of the collection. It is extensively discussed in Allon (2007a: 18—21) and in his contribu- 
tion to this volume. 
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Samyuktagama 

e P. Anattalakkhana-sutta (RS 22.2, Allon 2007a: 15) 

* P Darukkhandha-sutta (RS 19, Lee 2009) 

* P. Dhanuggaha-sutta (?) (RS 22.1, Allon 2007a: 15) 

* P. Dutiyacchiggalayuga-sutta (RS 22.3, Allon 2007a: 15—16) 

* P Gaddula-sutta (see Nadisutta) 

* P. Kulaputtenadukkha-sutta alias Nibbidabahula-sutta (= G. Sadha-sutra, Skt. Sraddhä-sütra, 
RS 5.3, IM Glass 2007) 

* P. Mahaparilaha-sutta (RS 20.2, Allon 2007a: 14) 

* P. Nadi-sutta cum Gaddula-sutta (RS 17.1, Allon 2007a: 13) 

* P. Natumhäka-sutta (G. Natuspahu-sutra, RS 5.2, W Glass 2007) 

* P Nibbidabahula-sutta (see P. Kulaputtenadukkha-sutta) 

* P. Puppha-sutta (RS 22.6, Allon 20072: 16) 

e Skt. *Sadāyatana-samyukta, probably a sūtra thereof about the causes of happiness and 
suffering (RS 20.1, Allon 2007a: 14) 

e G. Sadha-sutra (see Kulaputtenadukkha-sutta) 

¢ Skt. *Samjfia-sutra (G. Sana-sutra, RS 5, W Glass 2007), perhaps from a Samyuktāgama like 
the other texts of this scroll 

* P. Tissa-sutta (RS 17.2, Allon 2007a: 13) 

* P. Uppäda-sutta (RS 22.4, Allon 2007a: 16) 

* P. Vana-samyutta (14 suttas thereof, 9.1—14) (RS 11, Allon 2007a: 11) 

* P Vāsijata-sutta (G. *Vasijada-sutra, RS 5.4, Glass 2007) 

* P. Veludvareyya-sutta (RS 13, Allon 2007a: 12) 


Ekottarikagama 

e G. *Buddhabayana-sutra (Skt. Buddhavacana°, BL 12 + 14,  Allon 2001) 

* P Dona-sutta (G. Dhonasutra, BL 12 + 14, M Allon 2001) 

* P Samvara-sutta (G. Prasanasutra, Skt. Pradhana?, BL 12 + 14, M Allon 2001) 


Ksudrakagama / Ksudrakapitaka 

e Skt. Anavataptagatha (BL 1/1, RS 14, M Salomon 2008) 

¢ Skt. Arthapada (P. Atthakavagga, SplitC 13, Falk 2011) 

* Skt. Arthapada“ (P. Atthavagga): BL verse commentary 2 (BL 7, 9, 18, 13 — line 90, M 
Baums 2009) 

¢ Skt. Dharmapada (Khotan: Brough 1962, BL 16 + 25/1, B Lenz 2003: 11—76, SplitC 31, 
Falk 2011) 

* Skt. Dharmapada": BL verse commentary 1 (BL 4/1, Salomon 1999: 27), BL verse commen- 
tary 2 (BL 7, 9, 18, 13 line 90, B Baums 2009), BL verse commentary 3 (BL 13, line 91 
—, E Baums 2009: 606-608) 

* P. Itivuttaka": BL verse commentary 2 (BL 7, 9, 18, 13 — line 90, B Baums 2009) 

* P. Khaggavisana-sutta (G. *Khargavisana-sutra, BL 5B, W Salomon 2000) 

* P. Parävana“: BL verse commentary 2 (BL 7, 9, 18, 13 — line 90,) ll Baums 2009) 

* P. Udana‘: BL verse commentary 1 (BL 4/1, Salomon 1999: 27), BL verse commentary 2 (BL 
7,9, 18, 13 — line 90, B Baums 2009) 


Unidentified Agama type texts 
e “Sūtra text concerning the four stages of meditative trance" (BL 26 + 29: Salomon 1999: 24) 
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* verses (mixed with prose?) resembling Jātaka no. 480 (IV 240.1—2) (RS 22.5, Allon 2007a: 
16) 


Both the Agama sūtra and verse texts and the Vinaya texts represent literary genres which 
were created and developed outside Gandhara — east and south of it. They are supple- 
mented by a large number of texts which seem to have been created in Gandhara itself. 


3.2.1.3 Abhidharma literature 


One of these autochthonous literary genres is the scholastic and commentarial literature 
(see the contribution by Cox in this volume) which is represented by a large number of 
texts in the British Library and the Bajaur Collections. The canonical status of the scho- 
lastic and commentarial literature of this period is disputed. Due to the fact that the 
Abhidharmapitakas of the various schools are rather diverse and contain heterogeneous 
material — including commentarial texts like the Sangitiparyaya or the Dharmaskandha 
of the Sarvastivadins — it cannot be excluded that texts of this type are indeed part of a 
(proto-)Abhidharmapitaka.'? On the other hand, the inclusion of these texts in the various 
Buddhist canons took place during a rather late phase in the history of Buddhist literature. 
There is strong evidence that the process of the formation of canonical Abhidharmapitakas 
was not yet completed at the time of our manuscripts.'* 

That this literary genre represents a quite recent development is also supported by the 
fact that the specimens of both collections display a distinctively different character. This 
clearly speaks in favour of considering them as products of local scholastic traditions 
which had not yet been subject to a process of harmonizing and standardization. 

Due to this somehow transitional character which places these texts in between canoni- 
cal and paracanonical literature we will subsume them under the category of “Paracanoni- 
cal texts," while bearing in mind the fact that some of them might have formed part of an 
early, possibly proto-canonical Abhidharmapitaka-type collection. 


3.2.2 Paracanonical texts 


3.2.2.1 Scholastic texts and commentaries (Abhidharma) 


In the BL Collection this category comprises a significant part of the classified texts. In 
general terms it can be divided into two major groups: independent scholastic treatises of 
various characters and commentarial texts. The actual state of research and the main 
features of the BL texts are covered by Collett Cox (supra). 

These BL specimens of scholastic texts and commentaries are supplemented by alto- 
gether nine manuscripts from the Bajaur Collection which display, however, a distinctly 
different character, being mostly independent scholastic treatises rather than commentarial 
texts. Most of them are very fragmentary and short and hardly allow any far-reaching 
conclusions about their contents. 

One of these manuscripts, however, is very well preserved (BajC 9 verso). It is com- 
posed in the style of a polemical scholastic treatise citing different authorities, who are 
introduced by phrases like keci(d) aho / keyi aho (Skt. kecid Ghuh) “some say" or apare 
aho (Skt. apara āhuh) “others say" (Strauch 2008: 119). 

The remaining scholastic texts of the Bajaur Collection are in a much worse state of 
preservation. According to some shared phrases and terminological expressions six of them 


5 Cf. the detailed discussion of the Sangītisūtra commentary in the contribution by Cox, pp. 36-39. 

'5 A similar conclusion is also possible with regard to the Kusana period Abhidharma-type texts from 
Turfan which can hardly be attributed to any of the Abhidharma works of the Sarvastivadins known from 
later manuscripts or translations (Dietz 2007: 67, referring to Sander 1991: 133—134). 
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can be attributed to two different text groups. Group A consists of three fragments (BajC 4, 
6, 11), of which two (BajC 4, 11) are possibly part of the same scroll. The text is mainly 
concerned with the discussion of different kinds of happiness (Gāndhārī suha, Skt. sukha). 
Expressions like bodhimanda, gaganadivaliasamal(o)gadhadu = Skt. gangānadīvāluka- 
sama-lokadhatu and references to pranaparamida (4,2,v) (Skt. prajūāpāramitā) and the 
six paramitas (edesa sahi paramidehi) (11,2,r) might indicate the Mahayana character of 
this text group (Strauch 2008: 119). 

The second group B (BajC 14, 16, 18) is even less well-preserved. Here only single 
phrases like yadi jive bhaveadi “if he is meditating upon life” and yadi dhama bhaveadi “if 
he is meditating upon the dharma” and few terminological parallels indicate their associa- 
tion with the same text or text tradition. 

Due to their briefness and bad state of preservation it is at present difficult to give any 
reliable information about the contents of Bajaur fragments 12 and 19, which seem, 
however, to belong to the same genre of scholastic treatises. 


Commentaries 

* verse commentary 1 (BL 4/1, Salomon 1999: 27) 

* verse commentary 2 (BL 7, 9, 18, 13 — line 90, B Baums 2009) 

e verse commentary 3 (BL 13, line 91—, ll Baums 2009: 606—608) 

¢ Sangitisitra commentary (BL 15, Salomon 1999: 24) 

e "commentary on a text similar to the Dhatuvibhanga-sutta (MN III 237-47)" (UW, Glass 
2004: 141£) 


Independent scholastic treatises 

e Scholastic treatise (BL 10, Salomon 1999: 47) 

* Scholastic treatise (BL 17, Salomon 1999: 49f.) 

e Scholastic treatise (BL 20423, Salomon 1999: 50f.) 

e Scholastic treatise (BL 28, Salomon 1999: 30) 

e Bajaur scholastic text 1 (BajC 9 verso, Strauch 2008: 119) 

e Bajaur scholastic text 2 (BajC 12, Strauch 2008: 119) 

e Bajaur scholastic text 3 (BajC 19, Strauch 2008: 119) 

e Bajaur scholastic texts group A (BajC 4, 6, 11, Strauch 2008: 119) 

e Bajaur scholastic texts group B (BajC 14, 16, 18, Strauch 2008: 119) 


Unspecified scholastic texts 

* text "from some more technical genre, whether Sütra, Abhidharma, or commentary" (PC 8, 
IH Salomon 1998: 147-150) 

* “commentary on a sūtra or an abhidharma text that utilizes canonical quotes" (MS 2179/42 = 
MS 42, Allon et al. 2006: 288) 


3.2.2.2 Avadāna/Pūrvayoga texts 


Avadānas and Pūrvayogas seem to form another class of popular contemporary texts 
composed in Gāndhārī — in opposition to the canonical texts which must have been 
translated from a Middle Indian original. They are represented as well in the British 
Library as they are in the Split Collection, but are surprisingly absent from the otherwise 
rather comprehensive Bajaur Collection. In many cases the stories reported in these short 
texts are based on local traditions — containing local toponyms and personal names — 
with occasional parallels to Avadana traditions from other parts of India. Timothy Lenz, 
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who recently published the second volume of his editions of the British Library Collection 
Avadana texts, provides an excellent survey of Gāndhārī Avadana literature which can be 
referred to here (2010: 3—17, especially tables 1+2, pp. 8—12). In describing the general 
features of this genre Lenz says: 
The Gāndhārī avadānas contain only a single story, either one concerning past 
actions (self-styled as purvayogas) or one about present actions (self-styled as 
avadanas). On the other hand, the avadana texts are summaries, each giving the 
outline of a story that its author or compiler assumed would be recognized by 
the reader and would be expanded quite easily into a narrative by that same 
person (Lenz 2010: 6). 
Lenz plausibly argues for the existence of a group of specialists — “avadanists” — who 
were responsible for the composition of these texts which differ considerably from what 
we know from later Avadana traditions. 
A Gandhäran avadänist’s palette was varied, including not only avadanas 
concerned with karmic inevitability (...) and giving (...), as one would expect, 
but also with impermanence (...), the Buddha’s power beyond nirvana (...), 
women in dharma (...), and the history of the First Council (...) that were 
presented in various forms, including but not limited to a standard avadana 
format comprising a tale of the present, a tale of the past, and a conclusion 
identifying story characters (Lenz 2010: 14). 
The evidence evaluated by Lenz — based on the texts of a single scribe (2010: 6) — can 
now be supplemented by an Avadana compilation from the Split Collection which can 
therefore help to provide a more representative picture of this particular literary genre of 
Gandharan literature. 

The text (SplitC 4) consists of about 300 fragments, few of them larger than 6 cm, most 
of them much smaller. The genre is clearly discernible through phrases like “NN avadano 
japati.” In short sentences several stories are outlined, covering just a few lines, ending in 
a glyph resembling a wheel. The writing is remarkably archaic, with preconsonantal r 
represented by a hook, not a backward loop. Despite this archaism it is difficult to fully 
accept the outcome of a "C check, which yielded a possible range from 184 to 46 BC, with 
a peak of about 70 BC. 

With regard to the contents, it is interesting to read about Buddhist schools; the Dhar- 
maguptakas and the Mahasamghikas are no surprise in Gandhara, but the Seriyaputras are, 
as are the Ajivikas, who exercise a strong and negative influence in one story on one king. 
The topic of another story is the well-known thief Angulimāla. 

The phrases avadano evo suyadi or evo parisravo found in other Avadana or Pūrvayoga 
texts (Lenz 2003: 83) are completely absent, pointing to a different branch of story 
developers, if there is not simply a break in time, with the BL pieces mentioning kings and 
dynasties active in the middle of the first century AD, and our collection being possibly 
somewhat older. 

It is possible that three of the presumably narrative texts on some of the badly preserved 
fragments of the Pelliot Collection also belong to this genre (Salomon 1998, fragments PC 
1, 2, 3+6). 

The majority of the Buddhist “Mainstream” traditions include Avadanas in the list of 
angas, or “constituents of the Buddha’s words,” and thus accord canonical status to them 
(Lamotte 1988: 143—147). Due to their explicit local character and the absence of direct 
parallels in other canonical traditions we nevertheless decided to group the preserved 
Gāndhārī examples under the category of paracanonical texts, again being aware — as in 
the case of the Abhidharma texts — that they might have enjoyed canonical status in a 
given community. 
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e Avadāna collection (BL 1/2, B Lenz 2010) 

e Avadana collection (BL 2, B Lenz 2010) 

e Avadana collection (BL 3A/2, Lenz 2010) 

e Avadana collection (BL 4/2, Salomon 1999: 35f.) 

e Avadāna collection (BL 12+14/2, Salomon 1999: 36f.) 

* Purvayoga collection (BL 16+25/2, B Lenz 2003) 

e Avadana collection (BL 21/2, BI Lenz 2010) 

e Avadana collection (SplitC 4, Falk 2011) 

* 3 unspecified texts of Avadana/Jataka character (PC 1, 2, 3+6, B Salomon 1998: 124—145). 


3.2.2.3 Raksasütras / Dhāraņī 


This literary genre, which gained quite a prominent status in the first centuries of our era, 
is represented by only two manuscripts from the Bajaur Collection. One of them (BajC 1v) 
is poorly preserved. It is written in large and carelessly outlined letters on the back side of 
fragment 1 which contains the Gandhari version of the *Daksinavibhanga-sütra on its 
obverse (see above). Only some characteristic words and phrases — like migili » pitili — 
and references to yaksas and nagas allow this preliminary attribution. 

More telling and much better preserved is the text of Bajaur fragment 3. It is composed 
in the conventional sütra style and refers to the nagaraja Manasvin, who is exclusively 
known from northern Buddhist sources. The mantra which this naga king presents to the 
Buddha is called manasvi-nagaraya-vija (Skt. manasvi-nāgarāja-vidyā) and contains 
names of poisons. Nearly all of them are also part of a comprehensive list preserved in the 
Mahāmāyūrī (ed. Takubo 1972: 55, cf. ed. Oldenburg 1899: 257—258). Another close 
parallel to the mantra is provided by the short Tibetan text "Phags pa klu'i rgyal po gzi can 
gyis Zus pa Zes bya ba’i gzuns whose original Skt. title has to be restored as Arya-Manasvi- 
naàgaraja-pariprccha-nama-dhàrani." According to its literary style and structure the 
Gāndhārī text displays significant parallels with other post-canonical works of this genre, 
like the Paficaraksa texts Mahāmāyūrī and Mahāsāhasrapramardinī or the appendix (vya- 
karana) of the Central Asian versions of the Nagaropamasütra (cf. ed. Bongard-Levin et 
al. 1996: 30—37). Summing up this evidence, the Gāndhārī *Manasvināgarāja-sūtra can 
therefore be related to the post-canonical Paficaraksa collections, which according to Peter 
Skilling's classification form one of the four major groups of raksā literature (1992: 113). 
At the same time it is the oldest manuscript of any raksd text. 


e Skt. *Manasvināgarāja-sūtra (G. *Manasvinagaraya-sutra, BajC 3, Strauch 2008: 120f.; 
Strauch, forthcoming, c) 
* unspecified dharani-like text (BajC 1verso, Strauch 2008: 120) 


3.2.2.4 Buddha praises 


One of the British Library fragments (BL 5C) contains verses praising the Buddha which 
resemble the stotras known from the Niya documents 510 and 511 (Boyer et al., 2: 184— 
187). It is composed in various “poetic meters such as Vasantatilaka, describing him [the 
Buddha] with such epithets as gunehi guna-parami-pratam, *who has attained through his 
virtues the perfection of virtue’; soma-sadisa-[va]dana, ‘whose face is like the moon’, and 
sarvasatvutamam, ‘supreme among all beings’ ” (Salomon 1999: 39). 

Other representatives of this genre are part of the Bajaur Collection: fragment 8 contains 
four structurally parallel verses composed in the Sardülavikridita metre. 


7 For further details and references cf. Strauch 2008: 120f. 
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Bajaur fragment 10 is a non-metrical text about the “praiseworthy things” (Gāndhārī 
prašašathana, Skt. präsamsyasthäna, P. pāsamsathāna) of a Buddha (Strauch 2008: 121). 
The Buddha is praised here by conventional attributes like nilinakilesa (Skt. nilmaklesa) 
"whose passions are destroyed," visudhiprato (Skt. visuddhiprapta) “who has attained 
purity," or svadiasivadeasabuda (Skt. smrtyadhipateyasamvrta) "controlled through the 
power of mindfulness." 

The Split Collection preserves one more text of this genre (SplitC 2). It is still 16 cm 
wide, having lost about 5 cm on the right side where most stanzas started. It seems that the 
text deals with particular prominent events in the life of the Buddha. Conspicuous is the 
metre, being predominantly Vegavati, a subvariety of the Vaitaliya well-known from Pali 
texts, but found here for the first time in Gandhara. 


* stotra in different metres (BL 5C, Salomon 1999: 39, 46) 

* stotra of four verses in Särdülavikridita (BajC 8, Strauch 2008: 121) 
* non-metrical text praising the Buddha (BajC 10, Strauch 2008: 121) 
e praise of the Buddha in Vegavati verses (SplitC 2, Falk 2011) 


3.2.2.5 Miscellaneous/not determined texts 


There is a small number of texts which cannot be safely put in any of the abovementioned 
categories. British Library fragments BL 8, 11, 21/1, 22, 24, 27'* as well as some of the 
very tiny Pelliot fragments resist identification or at least characterization, mainly due to 
their bad state of preservation or insufficient extent. 

Other texts can be characterized but do not match any of the known or accepted literary 
categories. Four of them are paracanonical verse texts of different types. The short metrical 
text on BL 5A consists of "possibly didactic verses" (Salomon 1999: 45, ed. Salomon 
2000: 218—222). Unclear is the character of the very poorly preserved verses of Bajaur 
fragment 17. This heavily damaged manuscript, which consists of only a few partially 
preserved lines of text, does not allow any reliable conclusions. 

A much better preserved and particularly interesting and important text of this class is 
represented by Bajaur fragment 5, which contains a collection of Buddhist verses arranged 
according to the Arapacana alphabet. The right side of this scroll is almost completely 
preserved and thus allows for the first time the reconstruction of the entire inventory of the 
alphabet from its 2nd letter ra up to its last letter dha on the basis of a contemporary 
Kharosthi manuscript. '? 

Other texts of this category are composed in prose. The Library of Congress Scroll 
"appears to consist of formulaic accounts of the lives of fifteen Buddhas, from Dipankara 
to Maitreya, enumerating for each Buddha the kalpa in which he lived, his life-span, his 
class (brahmana or ksatriya) the size of his assembly (samnipata), the duration of his 
dharma, etc." (Salomon and Baums 2007: 202). According to Salomon and Baums, the 
text 1s particularly closely related to some portions of the Bahubuddha-sütra, which 1s part 
of the Mahavastu (2007: 202). 

A further hitherto unidentified prose text is found on a single palm-leaf fragment 
collected by Sergey Oldenburg on his 1909-10 expedition to Eastern Turkestan and kept 
today in the collection of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences under the siglum SI O/ 
10. Although it has been identified by Vorob'eva-Desiatovskaia (2006: 148) as part of the 


'* Of these manuscript fragments 11, 21 and 24 are possibly written by the same hand and contain the 
same text which is cautiously characterized by Salomon as “possibly a verse text" (1999: 47). Similarly, 
fragments 22 and 27 are perhaps part of the same scroll (Salomon 1999: 51f.). Its contents as well as that 
of fragment 8 are, however, undetermined. 

? For further details and other sources for the sequence and contents of the Arapacana alphabet see 
Strauch 2008: 121—123 and particularly Strauch 2011. 
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Mahāparinirvāņasūtra, from the very same version as the text from the Scheyen Collec- 
tion (Allon and Salomon 2000), there is no incontrovertible evidence to support this 
identification.” We would therefore suggest that this text be tentatively considered as 
another, as yet unidentified paracanonical Buddhist text. 


Verse texts 

* verse text arranged according to the Arapacana alphabet (Strauch 2008: 121—123, Strauch 
2011) 

* unidentified probably metrical text (BL 5A, BB Salomon 2000: 218—222) 

* unidentified possibly metrical text (BajC 17) 


Prose texts 

* unidentified text related to the Bahubuddha-sütra of the Mahāvastu (LC, cf. Salomon and 
Baums 2007: 202) 

e unidentified text (Oldenburg Collection fragment, ll Vorob'eva-Desiatovskaia 2006) 


Unspecified fragments 
* undetermined texts (BL 8, 11, 21/1, 22, 24, 27, Salomon 1999: 39, 46—52) 
* remnants of small portions of text or letters (PC 4, 5, 7, Salomon 1998: 145f.) 


3.2.3 Mahayana literature 


Only recently could a growing number of Mahayana texts be identified among the 
Gandhari manuscripts. Three of them belong to the Bamiyan fragments and can conse- 
quently be ascribed to a slightly later period than the birch-bark manuscripts contained in 
the British Library, Senior, Bajaur and Split Collections. Radiocarbon dating as well as the 
rather advanced stage of the Sanskritization of language and script suggest a date in the 
3rd, perhaps even early 4th c. AD (Allon et al. 2006: 289f.). The Mahayana texts identified 
so far among the Bamiyan fragments can be attributed to Gāndhārī versions of the 
Bhadrakalpika-sūtra, the Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi-sütra and the Bodhisattvapitaka- 
sütra (Allon and Salomon 2010: 6—9). 

While these manuscripts indicate the presence of Mahayana literature in the later phase 
of Gāndhārī, there is now clear evidence for the earlier period as well. Two of these “old” 
Mahayana texts are parts of the collections studied in Berlin. 

The text easiest to evaluate calls itself Prajfiaparamita in the colophon and has proved 
to be a version on which the classical Astasahasrikapraj&aparamita (ASPP) is based. The 
manuscript is part of the Split Collection (SplitC 5, Falk 2011). It is preserved to a length 
of about 90 cm, both sides have suffered from wear to an equal extent (Figure 3). 


1A4 


Figure 3: Fragment from the Prajfiaparamita manuscript of the Split Collection (Photograph: 
Harry Falk) 


? We would like to thank Klaus Wille, who took the trouble to search his database of Buddhist texts 
for possible parallels of this text and the unidentified new Kharosthī fragment from Peshawar presented 
above (p. 56). 
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The obverse contains the beginning and large parts of what is the first chapter of the 
ASPP, while the verso contains the parallels to the fifth chapter of the ASPP. The script is 
large and simple; the scribe mostly abstained from using footmarks. A "C test led to a 
central date around 74 AD, which is quite in line with the palaeography. This date 
antedates the first Chinese translation by Lokaksema by about a century. A first compari- 
son with Lokaksema’s text was presented at the Atlanta IABS conference in 2008. It was 
easy to demonstrate that the translator was working on a text which was slightly enlarged 
in comparison to the Gandhari text, but not yet as elaborate as the following Chinese 
translation of Kumarajiva or the classical Sanskrit version. This assessment derived from 
selected evidence was fully confirmed when in early 2010 the reassembly of the fragments 
was completed and a comparison of the fully transcribed text with Lokaksema’s Chinese 
version was made possible by a collaboration with S. Karashima at the IRIAB in Hachioji. 
The text of parivartas | and 5 has been published by Falk and Karashima (2012 and 2013) 
in a synoptical arrangement together with the Sanskrit version and an English rendering of 
Lokaksema’s Chinese translation. 

The second early Mahayana text is part of the Bajaur Collection. It is the most extensive 
of these newly discovered texts and comprises about 600 lines written on the obverse and 
reverse of a large composite scroll more than 2 metres in length (see above fig. 1). Despite 
the joint efforts of several colleagues — including Paul Harrison, Matsuda Kazunobu, and 
Jan Nattier — it has not been possible to identify a parallel to this text among the extant 
Mahayana literature in Sanskrit or in translation. It is therefore highly probable that this 
Gāndhārī text represents a hitherto unknown sūtra which was not translated into Sanskrit, 


Chinese or Tibetan — or at least not further transmitted in manuscript or canonical 
traditions. 
The preliminary research done so far — including a complete transliteration and a 


partial digital reconstruction of the manuscript and the reconstruction of the main structure 
and contents of the text — showed that the central part of the Bajaur Mahayana sitra is 
arranged according to the basic elements of a bodhisattva career including the “initial 
thought of awakening” (bodhicittotpāda), the “endurance towards the (non-originating) 
factors of existence” (dharmaksānti), the “stage of non-retrogression” (avaivartya) and the 
prophecy of future buddhahood (vyākaraņa). Especially this last feature is closely related 
to the Buddha Aksobhya and his buddhaland Abhirati, which is conceived in this text as 
the paradigmatic buddhaksetra. It serves not only as the model for the future buddhaland 
of the relevant bodhisattva, but is also the realm in which the adept is promised rebirth on 
his long way to buddhahood. This function of Abhirati recalls the position of Sukhāvatī in 
later Mahayana as described by Schopen in his important article on Sukhavati as a 
generalized religious goal (1977). Moreover, the prominent role of both Aksobhya and 
Abhirati and the simultaneous silence about Amitabha and Sukhāvatī as found in the 
Bajaur Mahayana sūtra support Jan Nattier’s assumption that the cult of Aksobhya and his 
buddhaland represents a transitional stage in the development of Pure Land Buddhism and 
precedes the later prevailing Amitabha-Sukhavati cult (Nattier 2000, 2003). The Bajaur 
text would consequently illuminate a phase in the development of Mahayana literature 
which is only weakly represented in the preserved texts. Whether this phase is identical 
with what Paul Harrison would call “Early Mahayana” or already belongs to the “Early 
Middle Mahayana” cannot be decided here, but the importance of this newly discovered 
text for the history of early Mahayana can hardly be overestimated.?! 

The most recent discovery in the sphere of Gāndhārī Mahayana texts seems to represent 
a comparable case of a work which did not gain any particular prominence in the subse- 


*! A preliminary study of some of the features of this sūtra and its relation to Abhirati descriptions in 
other Mahayana texts is now available in Strauch 2010. 
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quent development of Mahayana. According to Mark Allon and Richard Salomon (2010: 
11), this “very fragmentary Gāndhārī scroll in a private collection, as yet unpublished, 
contains fragments of a text corresponding to a Mahayana sutra preserved in three Chinese 
translations which describes the encounter between the Buddha and the young son of the 
famous layman Vimalakirti." In the text this son is called suciti (Skt. Sucitti) which 
corresponds to the Chinese name Shansi which is found in the title of T 479 (Allon and 
Salomon 2010: 11). I will therefore tentatively refer to this text in the subsequent survey as 
*Sucitti-sūtra. Despite certain coincidences the Gāndhārī text does not correspond to any 
of the Chinese translations (T 477, T 478, T 479) and seems to represent an independent 
version of this sūtra. 

The assumed Mahayana character of the scholastic treatise(s) of Bajaur fragments 4, 6, 
and 11 remains to be investigated (see above). 


e “Bajaur Mahayana Sūtra” (BajC 2, Strauch 2010) 

¢ Skt. Bhadrakalpika-sütra (25 fragments, MS 116, Allon and Salomon 2010: 6f.) 

¢ Skt. Bodhisattvapitaka-sūtra (MS 17, Allon and Salomon 2010: 8) 

¢ Skt. Prajnaparamita-sitra (G. prafíaparamida, SplitC 5, Falk 2011) 

¢ Skt. Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi-sütra (MS 89, Allon and Salomon 2010: 7f.) 
e Skt. *Sucitti-sūtra (unpublished private collection, Allon and Salomon 2010: 11) 


3.2.4 Non-Buddhist texts 


Only one of the Kharosthi collections — i.e. the Bajaur Collection — contains textual 
material which is not directly linked with Buddhism, but provides important data for the 
contexts of Gandharan Buddhist literature and the intellectual and social environment of 
Gandharan Buddhism. This non-Buddhist material is represented by one legal document 
written in Gāndhārī (BajC 15) and a metrical Rajaniti/Arthasastra text (BajC 9 recto) 
composed in Sanskrit. 

Despite their unique character among the Gandharan literature it is possible to connect 
both texts with parallel phenomena from Central Asia. While the legal text can be com- 
pared to the numerous documents on wood or leather discovered at the beginning of the 
20th century along the southern branch of the East Turkestan Silk Road (Boyer et al. 
1920-29), the Rājanīti text finds an interesting parallel in some passages of the so-called 
"Spitzer manuscript." Moreover, the later Mimamsa text from the Scheyen Collection, 
which according to its palaeographical features was written in the 6th c. AD, indicates that 
the Buddhists continued to deal actively with non-Buddhist literary genres and to include 
such texts in their libraries (Franco 2002). 


3.2.4.1 A Rājanīti/Arthašāstra text 


The text written on the obverse of Bajaur fragment 9 occupies an outstanding position 
from several points of view. First, it belongs to a literary genre which indicates the special 
interest of Buddhists in affairs of state. Examples for such an interest are particularly 
prominent in later Southeast Asian traditions, where Sanskrit riti texts were translated into 
Pali, and in Ceylon where such texts were adapted in their original Sanskrit form.” That 
this Buddhist attitude towards legal and political texts has much older roots and is not 
confined to these later Southern traditions can be shown by the famous "Spitzer 
manuscript" which not only refers to the Mahabharata, but also to the Arthasastra and the 


? For references for Pali works see von Hinüber 1996: 195—96, $$420—23. A short survey of Sanskrit 
texts from Sri Lanka is given by Sternbach (1972). More comprehensive is Bechert 2005: 122-135. 
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juridical chapters of the Manavadharmasastra.? A similar interest seems to underly some 
of Nagarjuna’s works, like e.g. the Ratnāvalī which is clearly based on topics from Artha- 
and Dharma-sastra literature (Scherrer-Schaub 2007). 

The second peculiarity of the text lies in its language. It belongs to the few instances of 
Sanskrit texts written in Kharosthī (Salomon 1998, 2001). The hitherto known examples 
demonstrate the process of Sanskritization of the formerly Middle Indian idiom of 
Buddhist texts and the introduction of graphical solutions which are based on the Brahmi 
writing system. Generally they are to be dated into the late phase of Kharosthi, i.e. into the 
3rd or even 4th c. AD, when Kharosthī was gradually replaced by Brahmi and adapted new 
orthographical features which can only be explained by the growing influence of Sanskrit 
phonology and Brahmi orthography. 

The present text, however, clearly belongs to the mature phase of Kharosthi not yet 
influenced by the Brahmi script. Instead, the scribe tried to use the orthographical capaci- 
ties of the Kharosthi script to reproduce the phonological features of the Sanskrit text.” 

The preserved text is a compilation of about 40 Arya verses about diverse topics 
characteristic of the genre of Rājanīti/Arthašāstra literature, such as the components of the 
state, the sources of income, the parts of the royal treasury, etc. (Strauch 2008: 125f.). 


3.2.4.2 A legal document 


The second non-Buddhist text from the Bajaur Collection (BajC 15) is a loan contract in 
Gāndhārī fixing the conditions of a transaction between a man called Bhudamitra (Skt. 
Bhūtamitra), son of Kathea (Skt. Kasthaka) from Mitrasthāna, and another person named 
Samghasrava. Due to its fragmentary state it is presently not possible to report the exact 
conditions of this loan business. However, characteristic technical terms like hastalekha 
“handwritten document,” samilaka “together with the capital” and savadhika (Skt. 
savyddhika) “together with the interest” indicate that it followed the pattern of typical legal 
documents as described in the Indian Dharmašāstras (cf. Strauch 2002: 19—52). 

e Rājanīti/Arthašāstra verse collection in Arya metre (BajC 9 recto, Strauch 2008: 125f., 

Strauch 2011) 
* loan contract (BajC 15, Strauch 2008: 127) 


? These passages are dealt with by Schlingloff (1969a, 1969b). Cf. also the complete edition of this 
manuscript by Eli Franco (2004), and especially the introduction referring to Schlingloff's studies (8—10) 
where the current numbers of the respective manuscript fragments are given. 

? This method can be called “internal Sanskritization" — the opposite of the later “external Sanskriti- 
zation” on the basis of Brahmi orthography. The particular features of this method as witnessed by Bajaur 
fragment 9 are described and evaluated in Strauch 2011. 
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4. Lists of the manuscripts of the Bajaur and Split Collections 


4.1 The Bajaur Collection of Kharosthī manuscripts 


The size is estimated on the basis of the reconstructed scroll. Bold figures indicate a completely preserved 
width. The numbers of lines are still subject to change due to ongoing reconstruction. 


Script 
Format 
Fragment|Frame| Size Side Content k Aksaras 1 
Scroll : Lines li Scribe 
Margin per line 
type 
G. *Daksinavibhamga-sutra 
lon ina-vibhidhonsi 
1 s usd m (Skt. Daksina vibhangasütra) 80+lv| 42 1 
1 16 . sewn (Sūtra from the 
12 70.5 | posite Madhyamāgama) 
v Dhāraņī-type text 26 20 2 
2-8 long r “Bajaur Mahayana sütra" 342 49 3 
2 31 18 x | com- wn 
34 | 224 | posite | * 
35 v = 246 39 3 
long G. *Manasvinagaraya-sutra 
17 Come r |(Skt. *Manasvi-nagaraja-sutra)| 39 30 4 
3 9 17 x 39 posite drawn (raksā text) 
M = 12 30 4 
*wide Unidentified scholastic text 
10 | *(25x |single-| not r (Mahayana ?) *43 *60 2 
4 18 36) sheet. -Sewn (related to fragments 6 and 11) 
v = #22 *60 5 
long Buddhist verse collection 
single- r arranged according to the 40 20 6 
5 11 |11x37 cheat drawn Arapacana syllabary 
M = 41 20 6 
wide Unidentified scholastic text 
29 | 39.5% |single | or | r (Mahāyāna ?) 11 64 14 
6 30 9 5 sheet Sew (related to fragments 4 and 11) 
i middle 
fold v = 9 64 | 14 
wide Karmavācanā formula 
single- i r | (Sayanasanagrahaka appoint- 7 37 7 
7 13 13x 6 | sheet a ment) 
middle | ** —— 
fold " Karmavācanā formula 5 37 7 
(varsopagamana) 
wide ' 
single- r Buddhastotra (metrical) 4 41 8 
8 14 25x sheet | "°t 
19 iddle | 9€" 
“fold. í 7 id 8 R 
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15 long r Nīti text (Sanskrit) 53 | 29 9 
16 x 55| com- 
9 24 M sewn 
posite . . i 
M Unidentified scholastic text 47 27 10 
long t r | Buddha praise (non-metrical) 17 32 11 
10 19 |16x23| single-| "° 
heet | SEWE 
pee v 2 2 2 2 
Unidentified scholastic text 
20 l155x | "8 | not | r (Mahayana ?) 61 40 5 
11 21 37.5 single- sewn (related to fragments 4 and 6) 
: sheet? 
v = 37 40 5 
15.5 x long * r Unidentified scholastic text 16 29 12 
12 22 ; single- nu 
14 hese sewn 
ii v = 14 29 12 
Prātimoksasūtra 
long not 7 Naihsargika Pācittiya 1-9 = S s 
13 23 |16 x 23 | single- 
sewn 
sheet Prātimoksasūtra 
ii Naihsargika Pacittiya 1-8 
Unidentified scholastic text 
33 *wide T r (related to fragments 16 and 
14 10 x 7 |single- 18) 
sewn 
sheet 
y = 
25 wide nòt r |Legal document (loan contract) 
15 21 x 25 | single- 
26 heet sewn 
shee 5 Ø 
wide Unidentified scholastic text 
single- r (related to fragments 14 and 
16 27 ulead secu | sheet | 29t 18) 
28 M sewn 
middle 
fold M 
wide 
25 single- í r Buddhist verses (?) 8 36 16 
17 23 x 6 | sheet | °° 
26 iddl sewn 
p i v Buddhist verses (?) 5 ? 17 
0 
Unidentified scholastic text (re- 
ee not lated to fragments 14 and 16 ay a 5 
18 32 |17x 19] single g ) 
sewn 
sheet 
v = 19 40 5 
*wide r Unidentified text 8 38 14 
16.5x |. not 
19 32 single- 
9.5 "ey sewn 
cd v = 4 38 14 
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4.2 The Split Collection of Kharosthi manuscripts 


Format Script 
Fragment|Frame| Size | Scroll . [Side Content : Aksaras 3 
type Margin Lines per line Scribe 
r Arthapada 4 45 1 
1 1 1.8 x 11} long [not sewn 
v Arthapada 4 33 1 
r |Metrical praise of the Buddha] 33 32 2 
2 2 |26x16| wide | drawn 
M = 34 32 2 
r Dharmapada 73 38 3 
3 3-4 |54x 14| long [not sewn 
v Ø Ø 
254x x r Avadana collection 30 36 4 
4 5-7 15 long [not sewn 
v = 29 36 4 
90 x 15| long norsewn r Prajfiaparamita sūtra 80 30 5 
8-12 
5 1.8 x 11| long [notsewn| v = 40 30 5+6 
r Atthakavagga 4 45 1 
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The Gilgit Manuscripts 
An Ancient Buddhist Library in Modern Research 


OSKAR VON HINUBER (FREIBURG) 


1. Introduction 


It was about 30 years ago that the survey “Die Erforschung der Gilgithandschriften” was 
published.’ In the meantime, considerable progress has been made in different areas of 
research on these manuscripts: not only have successful identifications been made, but 
editions have also been prepared. Moreover the cultural background against which these 
manuscripts were once produced has become much clearer. Of course, the manuscripts 
have also been much used in research on Buddhism. This, however, will not be investigat- 
ed here, because the focus will be strictly on the manuscripts themselves and on the library 
in which they were kept. 

The fact that we know that, with three exceptions,’ the Gilgit manuscripts — actually 
found in Naupur near Gilgit — once belonged to one and the same library, and the most 
lucky circumstance that this library occasionally contained more than a single copy of one 
and the same text, e.g., four copies of the Bhaisajyagurusiitra,’ about five copies of the 
Mahapratisaravidyarajni,’ or ten copies and one small fragment of the Samghātasūtra, 
most of them showing different recensions,° allows unusual insights into the growth and 
development of Buddhist texts, particularly of the Samghatasütra. 

Consequently the Gilgit manuscripts are approached in this introduction in three steps: 
cultural history, the history of the text of the Samghätasütra, and finally a brief look at 
some codicological issues. Editions and identifications are listed in the following “Guide 
to the Gilgit Manuscripts," hereafter “Guide.” Necessarily, many details which have to be 
recalled here have already been discussed in other contexts. Nevertheless it may be useful 
to bring together the disiecta membra in trying to round off the picture of this library and 
its content without, however, repeating all and everything that has been said previously in 
von Hinüber 1979 or in the keynote address during the German oriental conference held at 
Berlin in 1980, “Die Bedeutung des Handschriftenfundes bei Gilgit.” 

A description of the circumstances under which the manuscripts were discovered, first 
by chance in 1931, again in 1938 during the brief excavations conducted by Madhu Sudan 
Kaul Shastri,* and once more by chance in 1998, perhaps near the Kargah Buddha,’ is 


! O. von Hinüber: Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften. (Funde buddhistischer Sanskrit-Hand- 
schriften, I). NAWG, Jg 1979, Nr. 12, 34 pp. [pp. 329—360]. S. Karashima drew my attention to a second 
survey which appeared in Taiwan: CAI Yaoming, “Jierjite (Gilgit) fanwen fodian xieben de chutu yu 
fojiao yanjiu (The Buddhist manuscripts found at Gilgit and the research on Buddhism)," in: Foxue 
yanjiu zazhi (Journal of Buddhist Studies; alternative English title: Satyabhisamaya. A Buddhist Studies 
Quarterly) 13. Taipei 2006, pp. 4-126. 

? The Dīrghāgama and the two “Los Angeles" manuscripts, that is Samghātasūtra manuscript I, and 
the Sarvagatiparisodhanosnisavijaya, cf. “Guide” IV. nos. 2K, 4K. 

? Nos. 10b, 31, 32, 34 (no. 57 does not contain this text). 

* Nos. 6, 15, 17, three folios from no. 14 and four folios from no. 56, besides fragments, cf. index. 

> The provenance of manuscript I (“Los Angeles manuscript") and fragment K (folio 49) is doubtful, 
cf. “Guide,” note to IV. Miscellaneous Manuscripts. Manuscript I represents at the same time a new 
recension sometimes near to B as can be seen right at the beginning: bhaisajyarājena bodhisatvena, Sgh 
83 in ACDEF, but bhaisajyasenena in BI. Concerning manuscript L (no. 5T) no information is available 
as yet. 

° Less than 1% of the ca. 1760 folios still await identification and are listed in the index s. v. “Uniden- 
tified." 

7 von Hinüber 1983: 47—66 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 668—687. 

* Koul 1935: 5-10; Kaul Shastri 1939: 1-12 and 15 plates. For further details see Fussman 2004 and 
on the find-spot of the manuscripts discovered in 1998 ibidem, 104 note 8. 
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provided in the rather recent and excellent article by Gérard Fussman “Dans quel type de 
batiment furent trouvēs les manuscrits de Gilgit?” published in the Journal Asiatique 292 
(Fussman 2004), which also contains a very detailed and careful evaluation of older litera- 
ture. As Fussman convincingly argues, the building which once housed the manuscripts 
was neither a stupa, as mostly assumed previously, nor a monastery, but some sort of 
tower. Buildings such as the one reconstructed by Fussman on the basis of archaeological 
remains and by comparison with recent traditional buildings in the area are indeed known 
from ancient Buddhist images, as pointed out by Fussman in an addendum to his article, 
where he included some images of buildings of the relevant type. 

In all likelihood, however, there was not just one eremite living in that tower, as Fuss- 
man assumes, but perhaps a very small community of monks, who might have acted as 
some sort of priests to a local Buddhist community. If so, the Gilgit manuscripts from 
Naupur once formed the library" of this community. 

Fussman further tried to characterize the library and to unite, if only in a preliminary 
fashion, books once comprising more than one text. It is indeed still one of the most urgent 
tasks to put together original collections of different texts which are now separated." 
However, this is possible only with access to the originals. For besides pagination the size 
of the individual folios must be used as a guide, and that is mostly unknown, with the 
exception of the facsimile edition of the Saddharmapundarikasütra manuscripts published 
recently by Soka University (Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12), which indicates the meas- 
urements. However, even now the interesting observation can be made that there are indic- 
ations that collections of texts might have been used for ritual purposes, such as a manu- 
script comprising, besides the Ratnaketuparivarta, also the Dvadasadandakanamasta- 
satavimalīkaraņā and Mekhaladharani (no. 29), as pointed out by Fussman.'* One might 
add at least one parallel, the manuscript A of the Samghātasūtra (no. 2S), in which the text 
of the sūtra is followed by the Ratnacandrapariprccha and the Hiranyavatidharani. 

Particularly the dhāraņīs point to a ritual use of these texts. Many of them contain 
names of persons who sought protection, among them the local rulers." One single folio 
(folio no. 10) of a dharani was put into one Samghatasütra manuscript by mistake. This is 
a text kept in reserve and not yet used in a ritual of protection, because there is a space left 


blank where a name would be filled in: ... raksa raksa mama — blank — sarvasatvanam ... 
(see fig. 1). 


? Le. the manuscripts mentioned in note 2. 

' A library is called dharanakosthika, GM III 2, 143.6, cf. A Record of the Buddhist Religion as 
Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago by I-tsing, translated by J. Takakusu. London 1896, p. 192. 
— Recently, G. Schopen (2009: 189—219 [Rev.: P. S. Filliozat, CRAIBL 2009 [2011]: 1754—1760; S. 
Pollock, JAs 299: 423-442; O. von Hinüber, ZDMG 162. 2012: 499—502]) argued in his article “On the 
Absence of Urtexts and Otiose Ācāryas: Buildings, Books, and Lay Buddhist Ritual at Gilgit” that the 
building in which the Gilgit manuscripts were found was a scriptorium rather than a place for ritual and 
healing. Although it is certainly true that books were copied by the monks living there, this does not at all 
exclude all other activities as described by G. Fussman; for details cf. the review in ZDMG. Unfortunate- 
ly, G. Schopen's article came to my notice only after completing “The Gilgit Manuscripts.” 

" This is particularly true for the Avadana collections despite the fact that some individual avadanas 
such as the Sucandra-Avadana have been edited more than once, mostly in unpublished MA or PhD 
theses. Another desideratum is an edition of the complete Mülasarvastivada-Vinaya as preserved at 
Gilgit. 

” This collection is described in detail by C.B. Tripathi, “Gilgit-Blätter der Mekhalä-dhärani.” St/I 7. 
1981, p. 161. 

5 These are collected and edited in von Hinüber 2004: 12—27 with additions in von Hinüber 2007: 39— 
43, plates 1—5; von Hinüber 2009a: 3—6, plates 1—6, and von Hinüber 2010: 3—8, plates 1, 2; von Hinüber 
2011: 3—6, plate 1, von Hinüber 2012a: 11 f., plate 3 and von Hinüber 2012b: XXXV-LXVIII = von 
Hinüber 2012c: 186—166 (19-39). — The number of protective spells written for Navasurendradityanan- 
di is considerably higher than the figure given in von Hinüber 2004: 15, because C. B. Tripathi mentions 
another 34 (that is altogether 53) small scrolls in his unpublished report of 1987. 

14 The text is transcribed in the “Guide,” no. 38b. — Similar blanks occur in inscriptions: R. Salomon: 
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2305 
©. 
BHOVYSVERleBECAT VY* S Ya 
ERHALTE RZ ENT 
LEB ECR ATUHTEREAUTE 
setus gg ecd 
DNS yu S TSG: 
Figure 1: Dharani folio no. 10 (Samghatasutra Manuscript G, no. 38): ... raksa raksa mama — 
blank — sarvasatvānām ... 
This again confirms Fussman's assumption. Moreover, in two of the Mahāpratisarāvidyā- 
rajni manuscripts (nos. 6 and 15) the names were filled in by a hand clearly different from 
that of the scribe of the manuscript. Consequently, both these manuscripts were also pre- 
fabricated. 

Furthermore, in the colophons of some texts, the long lists of names of persons living or 
dead may have served ritual purposes. It was good Mūlasarvāstivāda practice to recite the 
names of donors who had passed away, as it is said in the Sayanäsanavastu: uktam bhaga- 
vata: abhyatītakālagatānām dānapatīnām nāmnā daksiņā ādestavyā iti; samghasthaviro 
'bhyatītakālagatānām dānapatīnām arthäya gāthām bhäsate, Sayanäsanavastu, p. 37.6—8 
“The lord prescribed: The merit is to be ascribed by name to donors who have died and 
passed away. The eldest monk in the community recites a verse for the donors who have 
died and passed away.”'* Therefore, it is not impossible to imagine that the many names of 
persons alive or dead mentioned in colophons such as in the one found in the Samghātasū- 
tra manuscript D (Srinagar Collection no. 1S) or in the Prajnäpäramitä (nos. 24, 25, 28) 
were read out in this way. 

The library was, however, not collected exclusively for ritual purposes. First, there is a 
once complete manuscript of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya, and three different Pratimoksa- 
sutra manuscripts, one of them with an attached Karmavacana collection (nos. 3a and 3b). 
Whether or not all three Prātimoksasūtras once contained a Karmavacana appendix is im- 
possible to tell, because the ends of two manuscripts are lost. These texts clearly point to a 
monastic context and perhaps to the presence of three monks, who possessed one Prati- 
moksasütra each." 

On the other hand, one would certainly not expect a large community living in the 
reconstructed building, which was comparatively small. As no traces of a monastery have 
been found in the area around the tower, as Fussman emphasized," it seems that perhaps 
up to three monks lived here. The space would allow that. The inner diameter of the 


Indian Epigraphy. A Guide to the Study of Inscriptions in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Other Indo-Aryan 
Languages. New York and Oxford 1998 [Rev.: H. Falk, Written Language and Literacy 4. 2001: 96-101; 
O. von Hinüber, JAOS 121. 2001: 517—519; Daud Ali, BSOAS 64. 2004: 278ff.], p. 117, cf. also EI 40. 
1973/74: 131 (Kundeswar Copper Plate Grant, AD 1198, Madhyapradesh), where the names of the 
donees (lines 15 to 26) were most likely inserted into a space originally left blank, cf. p. 128. 

5 No. 6 Mahapratisaravidyarajfit, page 1082 = folio no. 13a, lines 4ff.; No. 15 Mahapratisaravidya- 
rajni, page 1141 = folio no. 5, line 3. 

' The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sayanäsanavastu and the Adhikaranavastu edited by R. Gnoli. Serie 
Orientale Roma L. Rome 1978. 

' If there were three monks, they could not perform the uposatha ceremony, for which at least four 
monks are needed: Hu-von Hinüber 1994: 385, §76.3ff., cf. Vin I 124.1—27. 

* [t should be kept in mind, however, that approximately three centuries later the Saka itinerary 
mentions no less than eight samgharamas in Gilgit, cf. von Hinüber 2004: 75, n. 13. 
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circular room of the building is 5.18m according to Fussman, p. 116, which results in about 
21m’, on certainly one storey and a basement, perhaps on two stories. 

Moreover, besides typical monastic literature, we find worldly books with no specific 
relation to Buddhism, as observed already by Kaul Shastri in his report of 1939. Books of 
this kind are, at least in the understanding of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, out of place in a 
monastic library and should be sold if inherited: bahihsastrapustaka bhiksubhir vikriya 
bhajetavyah, GM III 2, 143.6. 

This is particularly true for the fragment of a narrative text that bears some similarities 
to Paficatantra, Mitrabheda story 20, as recognized by Kaul Shastri. The verse quoted 
upāyam cintayet prajnah is indeed the first quarter of the introductory verse of that story, 
which is otherwise different from the Gilgit fragment.” This folio once belonged to a 
rather large collection of stories as the folio no. 236 (plate 1442) shows. The style of the 
fragment rules out the possibility that this is an avadana.” The verse is introduced by ato 
ham bravimi upāyam cintayet präjna iti in the fragment, and by ato vayam brūmah upa- 
yam cintayed iti in the Pancatantra. 

Lastly, Kaul Shastri was able to identify fragments of two further texts, one grammatical 
and one medical. The medical text was easily identified, because by lucky circumstance a 
colophon is extant: kharanadanyaso kundikagarbhavakrantim sariram samāptam, plate 
1442, line 1. The fragment was discussed by P. K. Gode within the context of medical 
literature as early as 1939, and it is of course duly mentioned in Meulenbeld's survey, 
where the name of the author is quoted in the form Kharanada.*! Moreover, there is a 
second medical fragment comprising only three folios from the beginning of the text or of 
one of its chapters. The Annapānavidhi (no. 20) has not attracted any attention so far. 
Luckily, the title is mentioned in the beginning: # svasti || athato nnapanavidhim adhyayam 
vyakhyasyamah ||. In spite of the fact that Meulenbeld mentions the Annapānavidhi by 
Susena, which may be a separate text or part of the larger Ayurvedamahodadhi, he does not 
refer to the Gilgit text, which, however, is mentioned in the New Catalogus Catalogorum.” 

If both texts were identical, the dating given by Meulenbeld would need correction. 
Even though the beginning of the Annapānavidhi of Susena is unfortunately lost, and the 
editors do not indicate whether it is possible to estimate the extent of the missing text, it is 
clear from the extant part of the Annapdnaviddhi as edited by Venkatasubrahmanya Sastri 
(Ayurveda Mahodadhi — Annapanavidhi. Tanjore 1950)? that this text begins with a dis- 
course on water, not on different kinds of grain, as the Gilgit text does. Moreover, the for- 
mulation of paragraphs on šāli and māmsa is quite different in both texts. Therefore, these 
are two different treatises on medicine bearing the same title. 


? This narrative text from Gilgit cannot be traced by the quotations of this verse listed in L. Sternbach: 
Mahasubhasitasamgraha. Hoshiarpur 1974, Vol. I. 

? The text is transcribed by Kaul Shastri in his report of 1939. In a message of February 28 2013, J.-U. 
Hartmann drew my attention to the almost identical wording of this story as found in the Tantrakhyayika, 
48.6—22 (ed. Hertel 1915), the old Kashmirian version. Consequently, this seems to be the oldest trace of 
the Paricatantra in an Indian manuscript. 

?' P. K. Gode: “Antiquity of the Lost Medical Treatise by Khāraņādi in the Light of the Leaf of the 
Khāraņāda-Nyāsa Newly Discovered at Gilgit.” ABORI 20 (1939): 97-102 = Studies in Indian Literary 
History Vol. 1. Bombay 1953: 126-131, where Kaul Shastri’s transcript is reprinted. G. J. Meulenbeld: A 
History of Indian Medical Literature. Volume IA (Groningen Indological Studies Vol. XV). Groningen 
1999: 695 [Rev.: R. P. Das, Traditional South Indian Medicine 6. 2001: 145—158; K. Zysk, ZJ 45. 2002: 
358-361; K. Karttunen, Studia Orientalia. Societas Orientalis Fennica. 101. 2007: 531—536]. More 
manuscripts of medical texts, among a number of as yet unidentified texts, including the Carakasamhita 
and Siddhasara, were identified by K. Wille in the photo collection created by Ch. Tripathi (see the 
Additional Note on the Srinagar Collection by K. Wille, pp. 112-113 below). 

? Meulenbeld, as previous note, Vol. ILA. 2000: 479ff. 

? A xerox copy of this rare edition is kept in the “Emmerick Library" of The International Research 
Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, Hachioji. 
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This manuscript looks like an outsider in this collection: the opening svasti is rare, but 
occurs also at the beginning of manuscript D of the Samghdtasiitra (Srinagar Collection 
no. 1S), and moreover the script of the Annapānavidhi, although it is a Sarada variant, 
looks quite different in style, if the script usually found in the Gilgit manuscripts is com- 
pared. 

The grammatical fragment, which treats the derivation of descendants and seems to 
quote Panini 4.1.92 fasyapatyam, is as yet unidentified.“ The script is the usual proto- 
Sarada type. One might wish that this manuscript had been used more by the Buddhist 
community at Gilgit than it probably was, if one considers the bad Sanskrit in the inscrip- 
tions on the Gilgit bronzes, which throws a very unfavourable light on the grammatical 
knowledge of the local Buddhist pandits.^ Furthermore, the monk who prepared the 
version of the Samghātasūtra preserved in manuscript F was some sort of grammatical 
adventurer, who did not shrink back from forms such as prāduscakārsīt, Sgh $71.26 

These precious fragments show that the library was not used only for religious pur- 
poses." As Fussman points out, at least one text, Nagarjuna's Pratityasamutpadahr- 
dayakarika (no. 61a), demonstrates also some philosophical interest on the part of the 
owner(s) of the library. However, there is even more, such as a single folio of the Abhi- 
dharmavatara (no. 58), as well as fragments of the Lokaprajfiapti, which itself is part of 
the Prajnaptisästra, and the Dharmaskandha, which are both parts of the Sarvastivada 
Abhidharma. Moreover, as the extant folio nos. indicate, the Dharmaskandha was origin- 
ally part of a larger collection of texts, possibly even of the complete set of all canonical 
Abhidharma texts (cf. Ujjain Collection, nos. 1U, 3U).* 

The grammatical text shows that the monks did not simply read, but really studied their 
texts, to which interlinear corrections and notes found here and there bear ample witness, 
as do, of course, the different versions of the Samghātasūtra created at Naupur. Moreover, 
the monks might have practiced medicine, not only from books on Ayurveda, but also by 
the help of dharanis. Thus the library from Gilgit, the only one extant from ancient India, 
confirms what is known from very few references in literature and in inscriptions, that 
libraries were not limited to books of one particular religion or šāstra. For a broad know- 
ledge was necessary, e.g., in debates with members of other, sometimes hostile communi- 
ties. Therefore, Asanga recommends that the bodhisatva should study hetuvidya and sabda- 
vidya to refute those who do not appreciate Buddhism.” Xuanzang clearly followed that 
advice and was well versed in different Brahmanical philosophies,” as, conversely, was a 
king of Bengal in Buddhist literature.*! One of the prerequisites for acquiring that knowl- 
edge was obviously study in a good and comprehensive library. 

Another singular feature of the Gilgit manuscripts is that they all come from one library 
and thus form some sort of a closed corpus. Before turning to the question where the books 


* There is no indication that this is a Buddhist grammar, contrary to what Kaul Shastri says (1939: 7), 
who transcribed these three texts badly illustrated on his plate 1442. 

? von Hinüber 2004: 145. 

% O. von Hintiber: Origin and Varieties of Buddhist Sanskrit, in: Dialectes dans les littératures indo- 
aryennes, éd. par C. Caillat. Paris 1989: 358 = Kleine Schriften. Wiesbaden 2009: 572. The scribe of F 
also once writes dharma-ena, Sgh $103 for dharmena as in formulas, cf. von Hinūber 2004: 145, n. 195. 

” On libraries in Buddhist India cf. Fussman 2003—2004: 933—944; O. von Hinüber, ZIJ 44. 2001: 359 
and WZKS 50. 2006: 220 (review of H. Scharfe: Ancient Indian Education. 2002). 

? Hardly any text from the Sütrapitaka is preserved in this area, with the only exception of the 
Ekottarikagama (nos. 4a, 2U) and the Dirghagama (no. 4K), but cf. also the index to the “Guide” s.v. 
sutra for individual sūtra texts in different collections. 

? Asanga: Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra. Exposé de la doctrine du grand véhicule selon le systéme Yogā- 
cara ēditē et traduit par S. Lēvi. Paris 1907: 70.15ff. (after XI 60). 

? On Xuanzang's knowledge of Brahmanical philosophical systems cf. von Hintiber 2009b: 158. 

* King Satrubhafija (6th century) boasts that he read bhārata-purāņetihāsa-vyākaraņa-samīksā- 
mimamsa-cchandah-sruti-bauddhaprakarana-sankhya, EI 40. 1973/4 (1986): 126, lines 11f. 
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in the library came from, it should be kept in mind that the library grew over a long period 
of perhaps about a century. This is easy to see: the colophons and the protective spells 
mention four of the Palola Sahis: Vajradityanandi (*585—*605), Vikramadityanandi (*605— 
*625), Surendravikramadityanandi (*625—*644/*655), Navasurendradityanandi (*644/ 
*655— died before 706/7). Although the dates inserted here tentatively are more or less fic- 
titious and serve only to give a rough idea of a possible chronology, we do know that 
Navasurendradityanandi was alive in 671, when the Hatün inscription was written, but was 
dead in 706/7, because he is mentioned as kālagata in the long inscription on the bronze of 
Jayamangalavikramadityanandi.? Moreover, we can place the Samghatasütra manuscript 
*D,” which is dated “in the third year" (samvatsare tritiye 3), in the year 627/8.? 

It is of some importance that these kings are connected in one way or another to the Gil- 
git manuscripts. Navasurendradityanandi in particular sought the protection of the monks, 
as the Mahāmāyūrī and many short spells written for him demonstrate.” The last four of 
the nine Palola Sahis, however, beginning with Jayamangalavikramadityanandi (*685— 
710*), are known only from inscriptions on bronzes or from the annals of the Tang 
dynasty. 

Consequently, the library had a long history before it finally came into the possession of 
those three monks who are presumed to have lived in that tower, or, what is more likely, it 
was used by more than one generation of monks. This 1s confirmed by a visible develop- 
ment of the palaeography. 

These chronological considerations immediately raise a second question: where did 
these manuscripts come from? Or: are there indications as to the place where they were 
copied? Here, of course, the few extant colophons can help again. As pointed out by Fuss- 
man, the Ratnaketuparivarta and Mekhaladharani (nos. 7 and 29abc) united in one manu- 
script were copied for the protection of Metala Gorniksina, most likely a native of the 
Gilgit area as his name seems to indicate. Others, among them one copy of the Samghāta- 
sütra, are connected to local nobles and mention clearly local names in the colophons. This 
shows that at least some of the manuscripts were most likely of local production, though 
perhaps not all. For, as pointed out long ago, one of the Samghātasūtra manuscripts (A = 
no. 2S), the master copy from which all other manuscripts are derived to a large extent, 
was most likely imported to the Gilgit area. 

This 1s indicated first of all by a frequently quoted word, discovered by Sir Harold 
Bailey, which occurs in Sanskrit only in the Samghātasūtra and is found only in the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages of that area, the Dardic languages: cimarakara “black- 
smith," thus clearly pointing to the northwest? This word is found in all but one 
manuscript: only A has ayaskara, the standard Sanskrit word in the context: 

yan manusyakam atmabhavam pratigrhnanti tan na rupyakarena krtam. na 
cimarakarena (A: ayaskāreņa) krtam. na kāsthakāreņa krtam. na kulalena (A: 
kumbhakärena) krtam. na rājabhayenopadyate. strīpurusasamyogāt pāpena 
karmaņā samyuktam sambhavati, Sgh 8227. 


Here, manuscripts ABCDEI are extant. Besides cimarakarena, kumbhakarena is also 


? von Hinüber 2004: 31, 36, Inscription no. 12. 

3 von Hinüber 2004: 25, Colophon no. 10. 

? See also index to the “Guide” s.v. dharani. 

*5 Turner 1966: no. 14496 tcimara-. 

>6 There is a gap in manuscript I and exactly the word cimara is destroyed: ... krtam [...]karena krtam 
kastha?. Strangely, slight traces visible in the gap on folio 28b3 at the very end seem to indicate a word 
different from both cimarakara and ayaskara. However, in the verse bhumjante cimaram taptam, Sgh 
$242, verse 132c, where manuscript I is extant, all three manuscripts (BDI) preserving this verse read so. 
— It would be very interesting to compare the inaccessible manuscript L (no. 5T), the only one not from 
the northwest and written in Proto-Bengali script, which should read ayaskara, of course. This 
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replaced, because kulālena is the northwestern, and kumbhakarena the central Indian word, 
as the modern languages show.” However, manuscript A was not brought from afar as it is 
written on birch bark, and as the northwestern form sravano gotamah for sramano gota- 
mah, Sgh $182, seems to indicate. 

A closer look also reveals traces of northwestern phonetics in many places, particularly 
in manuscript B, where the scribe occasionally writes bh for v and vice versa: mrsāvādāt 
prativiratà (B: pratibhiratā), Sgh 834, or: na bhüyo vayam (B: bhayam) bhagavann utsa- 
hamahe jātiduhkham anubhavitum, Sgh $52.** To guarantee the correct pronunciation the 
scribe of B writes twice dharmabbhänakah sarvasüra tathagatasamo jūātavyah ... katamo 
bhagavan dharmabbhanakah, Sgh $45. Similarly, manuscript D writes rosavibhütah, Sgh 
8211, for rosabhibhütah and brajen (1. pers. sing.) nirvānasātau hi, Sgh $213 (verse 67c), 
instead of *dhātau. 

This evidence is matched by similar ways of writing found in the inscriptions along the 
Upper Indus,” e.g.: Thalpan II no. 195:367: namo buddhaya namo ddharmaya, or Chilas 
Bridge 55:3 devaddharmo yam vu + halasya”, cf. ... sannisaņņā ddharmasravanaya, Sgh 
$10 manuscript E. 

Another northwestern feature of B is the frequent use of forms like srunoti for srnoti 
(srunu : srnu, Sgh $91, etc.). That this is really a peculiarity showing northwestern influ- 
ence is underlined by manuscript D riddhibalenūrdhvād avatūrya, Sgh $237 instead of 
avatirya in manuscripts ABF.* Here too mrhürtam, Sgh $99, verse 36d, for muhürtam or 
rather *murhürtam / *mruhürtam in manuscript F, pointing at the same time to a Dardic 
metathesis, can be mentioned. 

Only manuscript D has the enigmatic trevayamti, trevayitva, Sgh $185, for vardhayati, 
vardhayitva.” 

After recalling this evidence, there can be hardly any doubt that at least some manu- 
scripts were copied locally, that is in the northwest. Moreover, this evidence also shows 
that they were not simply copied. The text underwent consciously introduced changes, 
which is very obvious again in the case of the Samghatasütra. As already stated, the 
starting point is manuscript A, most likely supplemented by an unknown manuscript. This 
is particularly evident where very corrupt verses in A were restored or where the wording 
was subject to alterations introduced purposely by one or more redactors. 

Beginning from the text of the following verse in A: rajyaisvaryena me nārtho it is easy 
to see that this was corrupted in B to: rajyabhogaisvarya me nartho, but restored in CF: 


manuscript in particular points to a wide circulation of the Samghätasütra also in India: samghäto ... 
jambudvipe pracarisyati, Sgh 14 (ABCD, not in F), cf. Skilling 2004: 73[198]-87[184]. The wide 
circulation of this text is confirmed by the fact that even the Muslim author Rashid ad-Din (died 1318) 
seems to have known the title Samghāta(sūtra), cf. O. von Hinüber, WZKS 31. 1987: 209 = Kleine 
Schriften 2009: 1038. Two further texts mentioned by Rashid ad-Din and preserved in the Gilgit library 
were identified in Schopen 1982: 225—235 as Devatāsūtra (no. 13d,1) and Maitreyavyakarana (no. 13c). 
Furthermore, there are references to the Aparimitāyuhsūtra (no. 61b), to the Pancaraksa (cf. “Guide” 
index s. v. Vidyā) and to the Karandavyüha (no. 12) in Jahn 1980: 102ff. Thus these altogether six texts 
in the list of books which Rashid ad-Din received from his Kashmiri informant Kamala$ri may have been 
standard in Buddhist libraries in greater Kashmir for several centuries. 

? Turner 1966: no. 3310 kumbhakara- and no. 3341 kulāla-. Manuscript I has also kulālena. 

** von Hinüber 2001: $8173, 191; von Hinüber 1989c: 358 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 571. 

? The material is published in the respective volumes of “Materialien zur Archäologie der Nordgebiete 
Pakistans": Bandini-Kónig 2003 and 2005. 

^ Cf. also: Hodar 32:4, Shatial 39:16, Gichi Nala 132.— Chilas V 80:1 namo sarvavudhavoddhisatve- 
bhya clearly is a writing mistake. The Indian loanword written in Bactrian as ó6ónfóappo, Tang-i-Safedak 
inscription, line 6, cf. Sims-Williams/Lee 2003: 164, is, however, to be interpreted in a different way: 
Sims-Williams 1997/98: 197. 

4 Cf. Khowar tūrth < skt. tīrtha, von Hinüber 2001: $10 and perhaps AV(P) V 31,3c atursta for atrsta, 
IIJ 47. 2004: 60. 

? von Hinüber 1989c: 358 — Kleine Schriften 2009: 571. 
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rajyabhogais ca me nartho na dhànyena dhanena ca, Sgh §213, verse 66cd. Similarly, 
brajen nirvanadhatau hi | sante yatra tathāgatah, Sgh $213, verse 67bc, starts from A: 
santam vrajeya nirvanam yatra ya(d)ā tathagata and underwent obvious redactional 
changes. The end of the following verse pürvam maya krtam karma, Sgh $213, verse 69a 
of A is changed to krtam papam in BCDF, and consequently, karma disappears completely 
from the text here. 

The same development can be observed in prose passages: 

A: pamcemām sarvašūra mahānadyāh akase pracaranti ye prajam prahladayanti 

F: pamcemah sarvasüra mahänadyah ākāše pracaranti yah prajam pālayanti 

I: pamcemā sarvasüra mahānadya ākāše pracaramti yah prajām plavaya[m]ti 

BCDE: sarvasüra pamcemā mahānadyah ākāše pravahanti ya satatasamitam udaka- 

vindubhih prajam plavayanti, Sgh §113 

It seems that the comparatively rare word prahlādayati was alien to the vocabulary of the 
Gilgit monks, who replaced it in different ways. The redactor of F did not have a lucky 
hand, because pālayanti does not make much sense. The vulgate chose p/avayanti and in- 
serted “drops of water” to get a better text. 

In rare cases it seems possible to guess the motives behind an alteration of the text.* 
Once we find in manuscript A a wording that is kept unchanged also in F: 

yena sa raja vimalacandras tenopasamkrāntā upasamkramya tam ... evam 

ahuh, Sgh §104 
However, the vulgate BCD (and most likely also I) has: yena sa raja tenopasamkranta 
upetya ... The reason could be that this particular way of phrasing the description of the 
approach to a person, which was most likely used predominantly by Sarvastivadins, was 
more familiar to the scribes or redactors in Gilgit.“ Similar reasons could be assumed 
when the common formula: ekamsam uttardsangam krtvā ... tenänjalim pranamya, Sgh 8 
216 in manuscript A is changed into a wording which seems to be rare:? BCDFI: ekamsam 
civaram prāvrtya ... tenänjalim pranamayya, correspondingly Sgh $171. 

In these and numerous other instances, it would be impossible to retrieve the original 
text of A or even to suspect any alteration of the transmitted text. Consequently we are able 
to perceive in Gilgit much more clearly than anywhere else that what we have in front of 
us are only particular phases in the developments of non-canonical texts, developments 
whose beginning and end we are unable to determine. Worse, in most other cases only the 
end of a long history of a Buddhist text is visible in just one or two surviving and often 
rather late manuscripts. In earlier times it is either a translation into Chinese or Tibetan 
which freezes a certain recension. Therefore it is by no means surprising if translations of 


* For a similar instance see O. von Hinüber, review of R. Salomon: Two Gandhari Manuscripts of the 
Songs of Lake Anavatapta (Anavataptagāthā). 2008. JAOS 130 (2010): 90—94. 

^ Further examples are discussed in von Hinüber 1989c: 356ff. = Kleine Schriften 2009: 559ff. 

^ Although this non-canonical wording is listed neither in SWTF nor in BHSD, which has no entry 
uttarāsanga, it does occur occasionally at the beginning of a parivarta in the Suvarnaprabhasottamasü- 
tra (ed. J. Nobel, 1937), e.g., mahadevi ekamsam civaram prävrtya, 102.13 = beginning of VII. 
Sarasvatiparivarta, and altogether six times in this text; further: Ratnaketuparivarta (ed. Y. Kurumiya 
1978) 12.4, cf. 137.10; Samādhirājasūtra (ed. P. L. Vaidya 1961) 237.10, cf. ekamsam cīvaram avrtya, 
239.21 (cf. ekamsam civaram prāpayitvā, Mvu II 293.18); different Prajfiaparamita texts: 5 references; 
Gandavyüha (ed. D. T. Suzuki and H. Idzumi, 1949) 345.25; Karuņāpuņdarīkasūtra (ed. I. Yamada, 
1968) 219.18 besides ekamsam uttarasangam krtvā, Karuņāpuņdarīkasūtra 54.9ff. Similar expressions 
are: ... na paryastikaya, parimandalam civaram prävrtya ... na nagaphanakam ... civaram prävrtya, 
Srāvakabhūmi (ed. K. Shukla 1973) 124.13 in a context referring to the Saiksa rules, and tathāgatacī- 
varam pravrtya, 234.5 and cauksam ... civara prāvaritvā, 283.8* in the Saddharmapundarikasutra (H. 
Kern 1908-1912). — Similarly, tenopasamkramad upasamkramya, 180.10 is used side by side with 
tenopajagama upetya, 70.4 = 84.4 = 103.1 also in the Karunapundartkasutra. — I am obliged to H. 
Krasser, Vienna, for providing these references. 
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non-canonical texts are often made from a wording more or less different from what we 
read in a manuscript extant in the original language. 

This seems to be the most interesting and of course deeply worrying conclusion from 
the fact that it is possible to perceive in only one of the innumerable libraries of Buddhist 
monasteries that once existed — and during a comparatively short period of perhaps a 
hundred years or even less — how the wording of a non-canonical text is constantly re- 
shaped in such a way that the usual procedures of textual criticism cannot be applied. Of 
course similar observations can be and have been made elsewhere, e.g., by comparing 
different versions of the Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra. However, here we usually have manu- 
scripts or fragments from different places and periods, while only in Gilgit the time and 
place of the work on the text can be defined almost exactly.** 

Therefore, manuscript A is, as it were, our “original” text (“Urtext”) only by chance. For 
even this text is based on older versions. This can be observed easily as, e.g., in katamo 
dvitiyah purusah yasya vrksam na rūhati, Sgh §214, verse 74ab, where all manuscripts 
(ABCDF) have the unmetrical form purusah, which can be easily emended to an original 
reading poso. Similarly, the verse in manuscript A bhaisajyasena sthavira tvam, Sgh §253, 
verse 222a scans only if bhaisajyasena thera tvam is read.” 

Therefore, the Samghātasūtra is a precious example of the mechanisms of conscious 
and unconscious modification of a text. While the conscious changes are reflected in 
different wordings in different manuscripts or groups of manuscripts as demonstrated, the 
unconscious changes happened during the process of copying. This, of course, also shapes 
the text and ultimately results in a new wording. Certainly, there is no very clear-cut border 
line between these two ways of developing a text, consciously or unconsciously. 

Strong indications of an unconscious change are the so-called sandhi consonants. For 
buddhajnanasyantarayam kuryāt, Sgh §96 manuscript A has buddhajfianasya-m-antara- 
yam karaye[. Here the sandhi consonant points to an older and original syntactical 
construction buddhajnanam antardyam kärayati, where a compound verb was used,* 
which disappeared once a scribe copied carelessly and inserted the aksara sya. Here, A is 
“modernized” by accident. 

The metrically correct verse in manuscripts BD: 

bhaisajyasena sthavira m asmakam vacanam srnu, Sgh §253, verse 222ab, 
is based on a corrected, unmetrical version in manuscript A: 

bhaisajyasena sthavira tvam _asmākar vacana srnu. 

Clearly, the verse in A is also metrically correct, if bhaisajyasena *thera tvam is read as 
mentioned above. On the other hand, the vulgate, of which only BD are extant here, 
corrects the metre by dropping the aksara tva, thus creating a sandhi consonant and 
moving the text farther away from the older, “original” version. 

The accidental loss of the word bhagavantam, preserved in ABCF but missing in manu- 
script D, results in a sandhi consonant: bhaisajyaseno bodhisatvo mahasatvo-m-etad 
avocat, Sgh §178. 

A simple mistake of the scribe omitting the aksaras tesa created a sandhi consonant only 
in C: tena samayena-m-anyatirthikanam, where AF have the intended text: tena samayena 
tesam anyatirthikanam, Sgh §57, while BD, possibly correcting C, have tena samayena 
anya-°. 


“6 von Hinüber 2000: 17-36 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 431—450, on the Samghätasütra, p. 34 = 448 
with n. 68 for pertinent examples; Schopen (2009) investigates the textual history of the Bhaisajyaguru- 
sutra along similar lines. 

" On this verse see also below. 

5 von Hinüber 1968: $59, p. 72: civaralabham antarayam kareyya, Vin IV 283.27** “should prevent 
from getting a robe." 
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In BCD catursur dvipaksetresu, Sgh §72 which is based on A: caturdvipesu sarvesu, the 
scribe of the vulgate inserts the aksara rsu, but again keeps rdvi unchanged. Only F 
emends the text to catursu dvipaksetresu. 

Similarly, the strange asmākar vacana in A in the verse discussed earlier seems to point 
to an original dual form: āvayor vacanam. Whether or not this type of mistake ultimately is 
one of the roots of the much later predilection of Nepalese scribes of Buddhist manuscripts 
to use the superscript r as “a mere ornament of handwriting"? cannot be determined. 

All these examples point to scribes who, at least from time to time, mechanically copied 
their originals aksara by aksara without giving any thought to the meaning of their texts. 

Occasionally, mistakes are corrected and sandhi consonants disappear as in A: nāsti-d- 
iha tranam, Sgh §51, verse 16a, which is easily restored as BCDF: nāsti kascid iha 
tranam. 

There is almost no end of examples. 

The sandhi consonants bring us to the scribes and their way of writing, that is to 
palaeography and corrections. Again the Samghātasūtra manuscripts provide a rewarding 
field of research in this respect also, primarily because the extant manuscripts are written 
in two different scripts. The older round “Gilgit script,” which is also called “Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan type I” or “local calligraphic ornate script” and perhaps best renamed” “Gandhä- 
ran Brahmi,” was replaced by the younger proto-Säradä. This change, which also affected 
the use of numerals,?' occurred in the Gilgit region approximately during the reign of the 
earlier Palola Sahis. 

In manuscript D, the first nine pages are numbered in “modern” numerals. At the same 
time this system also introduces, along with new shapes for the numerals, decimal 
numbering, which supersedes the old way of writing, e.g. 10+1. However, from folio 10 
onward the scribe of manuscript D, which was obviously written at a time when script and 
numbering were just at the point of changing, relapses into the old system, which was most 
likely still used in the manuscript from which he copied. In the still later manuscript E the 
scribe used only the *modern" numerals. 

Moreover, even within the proto-Säradä script a certain development can be observed, 
because the tripartite aksara ya was slowly replaced by the younger form of this aksara as 
was the older form of the aksara ha.” 

It is evident and well known, of course, that the manuscripts written in proto-Sarada are 
younger. This can also be deduced from corrections: in manuscripts BCG the text in 
“Gandhäran Brahm?” is occasionally corrected in proto-Säradä. There is no example of a 
correction in the opposite direction. These corrections show that manuscripts in the older 
variant of the script continued to be read, because these mistakes were obviously detected 
only by later readers, not by the scribe himself, and, consequently, they also show that the 
readers were still familiar with both scripts. 

Of course corrections by the scribes themselves also occur. In these instances the scribes 
left some space in the next line down in which they inserted missing aksaras or forgotten 
words,? and they also cancelled dittographies.** 


^ Brough 1954 (Collected Papers. London 1996: 133), cf. also von Hintiber 1989c: 360 = 573 and the 
review of Salomon: Songs, as given in note 43. 

° The problems and pitfalls in naming ancient Indian scripts are discussed in Sander 2007: 121—139. 

`! Frentz 1987: 127. 

? von Hinüber 2004: 30. — Examples for the older and younger ha and ya can be found, e.g., in 
manuscript E, folio 31a lines 1 and 2 and folio 31b, lines 4 and 5 respectively = FE pages 2308 and 2309. 

5 An example is manuscript C, where adyaiva bhagavann ime satvā utpannah is added in small 
characters on folio 63b, under line 5 = FE page 2231. 

* An example is manuscript C, where a dittography is put into parentheses on folio 22a, lines 3 and 4 
= FE page 2149. 
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Lastly, manuscript B, written in the older “Gandharan Brāhmī,” deserves special 
attention. Here we occasionally find unusual ways of writing aksaras, such as varying 
forms of pra, jūā or ji, aksaras bearing two vowel signs such as buoddhes, peculiar writing 
of the visarga in the form of a double danda, or unusual markers of the end of a sentence 


(fig. 2). 

- — | = =” = = 
4 [ = . i — 

$F" SS vui dg mp 

— he EI ai af , 

ntei (51a, line 7) buo (50b, li 


Lupa Rasa 


à 


ne 4) 


punah || (folio 12b, line 3) ka || punar (folio 6b, line 7) 


EA! »^ 


t _ = © 


Marker at the end of a sentence, folio 100a, line 3 


Figure 2: Unusual forms in Manuscript B 


Furthermore, what seems to be really unique are small “characters” of varying shapes 
irregularly inserted here and there in approximately fifty instances in B, often in the middle 
of a word, and of unknown meaning (fig. 3).5 


ET a geal Seyye x] 


SPECT MIQUALYsS | 
28a, line 3: kumäro+mama us: 29b, line 2: naive erie: 
" ng eim 

Berger Te 
Tg FEC BERT CD 


a Fa oe Re ie: qs ulus 


54a, line 8: + aha 63b, line 8: mūrdha+ny an 


Figure 3: Unusual small characters in Manuscript B 


Finally, a scribe drew a small flower in C folio 89a3 (= FE page 2286), when he had 
almost reached the end of the text. Other drawings are found at the end of texts such as the 
Vinayavastu or others.’ These disks bear some similarity to drawings on the rocks in the 
Chilās area but are also found in much later manuscripts (fig. 4).*” 


5 Similar small characters seem to be found in Jaina manuscripts occasionally, cf. Weber 1883: 2; 31 
note 1 and for signs and abbreviations used in manuscripts cf. Einecke 2009 [Rev.: O. von Hintiber, ZIJ 
(in press)]. 

* On FE pages 580, 1050, 1452, 1567, 1706. 

> Bandini-Kónig 1999: Tafeln Ib, IIab, V, XIa, XII, and the decorated stupa Tafel Vb, cf. also the 
undated fragmentary manuscript of the Saddharmapundarikasutra, Cambridge Add 1682, folio 41b, at 
the end of the Adhimuktiparivarta, which is reproduced in Lotus-Sutra Manuscript Series 4. Sanskrit 
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zu x Se 
See 


Disks from the end of the Vinayavastu, folio 523 (cf. FE, p. 1050) 


Pika) you mx nn _ oer emma neg V. 
«IC Ter = i whe emp 
vesc? d (suy posent a 2 
gs DR Ag vi "ree hae cop Te ys 

M — 5s d 


Aa LN MER. 


Pre 


Disks from no. 19: Ayuhparyantasütra (cf. FE, p. 1706) 


Disks from D. Bandini, Die Felsbildstation Hodar. Materialien zur Archäologie der Nordgebiete 
Pakistans, Band 3. Mainz, 1999, Tafeln Ib, Ila, Vb 


Figure 4: Disks in the Gilgit manuscripts and in rock drawings 


Lotus Sutra Manuscripts from Cambridge University Library (Add. 1682 and Add. 1683). Facsimile 
Edition, Soka Gakkai. Hachioji 2002. 
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2. Bibliographical Guide to Identifications and Editions of the Gilgit Manuscripts 


The texts called “the Gilgit Manuscripts” were actually found in Naupur near Gilgit and 
split up into three collections named after the places where the manuscripts are kept: I. The 
Delhi Collection (quoted by number), II. The Srinagar Collection (quoted by number- S), 
and III. The Ujjain Collection (quoted by number+U). Moreover, there are supposedly 
three manuscripts assumed to have been found near the Kargah Buddha, which are dealt 
with in IV. Miscellaneous Manuscripts (quoted by number+K). There are no fragments in 
Poona as erroneously surmised in von Hinüber 1979: 334[8], note 31, cf. Wille 1990: 25ff, 
where the relevant information also on the collections in the British Museum (cf. L. D. 
Barnett, *Manuscripts from India and Burma," The British Museum Quarterly 16. 1951, p. 
68f.), the “Shah Collection,” etc. is discussed ( Erforschung," pp. 332[6]-336 [10]). 

The “Tucci Collection" of photographs of Gilgit manuscripts, among them the Samgha- 
bhedavastu, is catalogued now in F. Sferra, Sanskrit Texts from Giuseppe Tucci’s Collec- 
tion Part I. Manuscripta Buddhica I. Rome 2008 [2010] (cf. 83.2.1, p. 48; 83.3.1, p. 52; 
§3.4B “Rawalpindi,” p. 53; 83.5.2, p. 54; Samghabhedavastu: MT 33, MT 34, p. 73). 

The texts of various Gilgit manuscripts are available electronically in the “Göttingen 
Register of Electronic Texts in Indian Languages" (GRETIL); the relevant URL is 
www.sub.uni-goettingen.de/ebene_1/fiindolo/gret_utf.htm. 

Almost all manuscripts are written on birch bark,** only a single manuscript (no. 4S) on 
palm leaf. At least three manuscripts (nos. 36, 38b, 48) contain also folios written on “clay- 
coated paper,” which was described and chemically analysed in Kishore 1963/64: 1—3. 

The following survey tries to collect research done on the identification and editing of 
the Gilgit manuscripts as completely as possible. It is, however, not intended to provide a 
bibliography of research on the contents of these texts. 

The survey is based on the following previous publications: von Hinūber 1979 together 
with two supplements: “Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften (Nachtrag).” ZDMG 
130. 1980, *25*ff. and: “Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften. Neue Ergebnisse.” 
ZDMG 131. 1981, *9*—*11*. Furthermore, the Chinese survey by Yaoming CAI (CAI 
2006) is taken into account. 

Lastly, many personal communications received over many years from different col- 
leagues have been extremely helpful. They are mostly mentioned under the respective 
manuscript. I am particularly obliged to K. Wille, Göttingen, for providing his own check- 
list of publications of the Gilgit manuscripts, which proved useful in detecting omissions 
and errors, and to O. von Criegern, Munich, who carefully read the manuscript and de- 
tected a couple of inaccuracies. 


I. The Delhi Collection 


The collection kept at the National Archives in Delhi is arranged here, as it was in the 
previous survey of 1979, according to the numbers introduced by Lokesh Chandra in his 
hand-list, which appeared as an appendix to his article “Unpublished Gilgit Fragment of 


® Birch bark is used as a writing material also in other cultures: Elisabetta Chiodo, The Mongolian 
Manuscripts on Birch Bark from Xarbuxyn Balgas in the Collection of the Mongolian Academy of 
Sciences. Part I, II. Asiatische Forschungen 137, 1.2. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag 2000, 2008; 
Mongolian letters on birch bark were unearthed in Novgorod in 2004 according to “Neue Zürcher 
Zeitung“ 25th/26th September 2004: 49. Birch bark was used for writing even during the First World 
War, cf. Per Hoffmann, “Wie sind sie zu entrollen?," RESTAUROforum: Zeitschrift für Kunsttechniken, 
Restaurierung und Museumsfragen 1998.4: 246-247.— On writing material in India cf. von Hinüber 
19892 [Rev.: R. Schmitt, Die Sprache 34. 1988—1990: 408ff.; F. Schwarz, OLZ 88. 1993: 559—563; K. R. 
Norman, JRAS NS 3. 1993: 277—281; P. Kieffer-Pülz, GGA 246. 1994: 207—224; M. Hara, ZIJ 38.1995: 
71—76], p. 9 note 8 and Tripathi 1975 [Rev.: J. C. Wright, BSOAS 40. 1977: 219f.; O. von Hinüber, 
ZDMG 127. 1977: 220f.; E. Bender, JAOS 98. 1978: 199; C. Caillat, OLZ 75. 1980: 71—73], p. 15 note 2. 
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the Prātimoksasūtra” (Lokesh Chandra 1960: 1—13). Although this numbering is rather 
erratic, it is kept here, because it was and is widely used as a reference system, e.g., in FE. 
Introducing a new, more systematic numbering would only have resulted in increased 
confusion. 

The facsimile edition of the manuscripts (FE!) arranged by Lokesh Chandra, Gilgit Bud- 
dhist Manuscripts (Facsimile Edition). Sata-Pitaka Series Volume 10, 1-10. Delhi 1959— 
1974 was reprinted as: Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, revised and enlarged compact fac- 
simile edition. Bibliotheca Indo-Buddhica Series 150, 151, 152, Delhi 1995 in three parts 
(FE’). An introduction to this reprint by Lokesh Chandra (pp. 1—53) in part 1 (dated to the 
year 1974 in spite of the fact that books published up to 1985 are included in the brief 
bibliography [p. 53]), gives a survey of the contents of manuscripts nos. 2-62, which was 
partly outdated already at the time of publication. Moreover, the reprint contains a supple- 
ment not mentioned in the introduction. The facsimiles in FE? are sometimes more and 
sometimes less readable than in FE'. 

The numbers introduced in FE on the right margin (1—3368 + 3369—3514 in the supple- 
ment of 1995) are quoted here as “page” in contrast to the pagination on the original 
manuscripts quoted here as “folio no.” The “folio nos. extant" are counted by texts, e.g. 
“text A folio nos. 1—3(line 3),” “text B folio nos. 3(line 4)—5": 3 folios extant of both texts. 

The individual volumes of FE comprise the following pages: 


1 (1959): 1-92 6 (1974): 676-1234 
2 (1960): 93-174 7 (1974): | 1235-1775 
3 (1966): 175—254 8 (1974): 1776-2325 
4(1966): | 255-336 9 (1974): | 2326-2908 
5(1970): | 337-675 10 (1974): 2909—3368 
Reprint: 


1(1995) 1-675 2(1995) 6762812 3 (1995) 2813—3368 + 3369—3514 

In addition, copies of a microfilm produced by the National Archives in Delhi are available 
in different places. The quality of these photos is occasionally superior to the plates in FE. 
The original photos from which FE was printed were generously donated by Lokesh 
Chandra to Soka Unversity in Hachioji, where they are preserved at present in The Inter- 
national Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology. They are accompanied by a brief 
(28 pages) unpublished manuscript entitled “Gilgit Script written by Raghu Vira in 1950,” 
which contains samples of the various aksaras and of the ligatures of “Gandharan 
Brahmi.” 

A set of four CD-ROMs prepared in 2003 under the title “Database of Valuable Lotus 
Sutra Manuscripts. Microfilm Materials held in the Institute for Comprehensive Study of 
the Lotus Sutra, Rissho University” also contains the Gilgit manuscripts of the Saddharma- 
pundarika (nos. 44, 45, 47 only, but these nos. twice from two different microfilms) on 
CD-ROM Vol. II, nos. 9 and 10. Moreover, a small and unsystematic selection of Gilgit 
manuscripts which have no relation to the Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra are included in CD- 
ROM Vol. III no. 21 more or less at random, it seems. I am obliged to K. Wille and S. 
Karashima, Hachioji, who drew my attention to this material, and to Professor Mitomo, 
who through the good offices of S. Karashima kindly presented me with a set of these CD- 
ROMs. This material is referred to by “Rissho, vol. and no.” in manuscripts of the 
Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra. Recently, yet another facsimile edition of the Saddharmapun- 
darīkasūtra manuscripts was published: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtram. Gilgit Lotus Sutra 
Manuscripts from the National Archives of India. Facsimile Edition. Lotus Sutra 
Manuscript Series 12. National Archives of India, Soka Gakkai, Institute for Oriental 
Philosophy. Hachioji 2012. All manuscripts are reproduced as coloured photos and accom- 
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panied by the measurements of the respective folios. This facsimile is referred to as “Lotus 
Sutra Manuscript Series 12.” A new facsimile edition of the complete Delhi collection 
following a similar pattern is planned by The International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University. 

A first edition of a large part of the Gilgit manuscripts was provided by Nalinaksha Dutt 
(1893-1973) in: Gilgit Manuscripts (quoted as GM). Vol. I Srinagar 1939; Vol. II (.1) 
Srinagar 1941; Vol. II.2 Calcutta 1953; Vol. II.3 Calcutta 1954; Vol. III.1 Srinagar 1947; 
Vol. IIL.2 Srinagar 1942; Vol. III.3 Srinagar 1943; Vol. HI.4 Calcutta 1950; Vol. IV Calcutta 
1959 (all reprinted in three volumes and six parts as Bibliotheca Indo-Buddhica Series no. 
14, Delhi 1984). The references to Dutt's edition are repeated only for the sake of conve- 
nience. 


No. 1: Vinayavastu-agama 

Pages 676-1050 and, without serial no., pages 1051—1079. — Remark: pages 686—707 are 
omitted in FE? (information provided by Klaus Wille). 

This text is edited in GM III and again in Bagchi 1967—1970. 

The Vinaya texts are listed in A. Yuyama, Vinaya-Texte. Systematische Übersicht über die 
buddhistische Sanskrit-Literatur. A Systematical Survey of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. 
Erster Teil. Wiesbaden 1979 [Rev.: G. Buddruss, ZDMG 131. 1981: 216f.; O. von Hinüber, 
WZKS 26. 1982: 208]. 

A detailed and careful survey of the Vinayavastu-āgama is provided in Wille 1990 [Rev.: 
A. Degener, JAOS 111. 1991: 588f.; E. Nolot, BSOAS 54. 1991: 381f.; J. W. de Jong, ZIJ 
36. 1993: 142f.; R. Gombrich, JRAS 3. 1993: 142f.; H. Hu-von Hinüber, ZDMG 145. 1995: 
197f.; O. von Hinüber, WZKS 39. 1995: 247f.]. This book supersedes all previous literature 
on the arrangement of the Vinayavastu-agama. Furthermore, Wille lists the individual 
Vastus of the Vinaya and their editions up to 1990 on pp. 27-34. The identification of 
pages 1051—1079 1s found on pp. 22ff. and a concordance between GM and FE on pp. 
154—165. Consequently, the following list could be limited to a supplement to Wille 1990, 
and the reader is referred to Wille's survey for all editions prior to 1990. 

No. 1.1. Pravrajyāvastu: Ed.: GM III.4, pp. 3-68. — Re-ed.: Vogel/Wille 1992: 65-109; 
Nāther/Vogel/Wille 1996: 241—296 (on the Samgharakasitavadana); Vogel/Wille 2002: 
11—76. — Cf. no. 4d; 51f. 

No. 1.2. Posadhavastu: Ed.: GM IIL4, pp. 71-116. — Re-ed.: Hu-von Hinüber 1994 
[Rev.: C. Caillat, BET 13—14. 1995—1996: 536—538; J. W. de Jong, in: Dharmadūta. 
Mélanges offerts au Vénerable Thích Huyén-Vi a l'occasion de son soixante-dixiéme anni- 
versaire. Paris 1997: 163—167; L. Rocher, JAOS 123. 2003: 262]. — Remark: Cai 2006 
refers to: Muwagama Gnanaseeha, “Posadha: A Study Based on the Vinayavastu of the 
Milasarvastivadins,” in: Ananda: Papers on Buddhism and Indology (A. W. P. Guruge 
Felicitation Volume). Colombo 1990, pp. 172—176. 

No. 1.3. Pravaranavastu: Ed.: GM III.4, pp. 119-130. — Re-ed.: Chung 1998 [Rev.: A. 
Heirman, BStR 16.2. 1999: 235—237; H. Eimer, ZAS 29. 1999: 216-218; J. W. de Jong, JIJ 
43. 2000: 63—66; W. Thomas, ZF 106. 2001: 301-306; O. von Hinüber, JAOS 124. 2004: 
806—810). 

No. 1.4. Varsävastu. Ed.: GM IIL4, pp. 133—155. — Re-ed.: M. Shono, Bukkyo ni okeru 
uki no toryuseikatsu ni kansuru kisoteki kenkyū — Varsāvastu no saikotei, oyobi dokkai 
kenkyü (A critical study on the rain retreat in Buddhism — A re-edition of the Varsāvastu 
and an annotated translation). This Japanese thesis submitted to the University of Osaka in 
2007 is published as Shono 2010: 1-128. I am obliged to M. Shono for this information 
and for a copy of his thesis. 
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No. 1.5. Carmavastu: Ed.: GM IIL4, pp. 159-210. — Re-ed.: —. The re-edition an- 
nounced in von Hinüber 1979: 27 did not materialize. 

No. 1.6. Bhaisajyavastu: Ed.: GM II.1, pp. I-XIV, 5-288, cf. FE? 1, pp. 18—23 transcript 
of pages 1051—1056. — Remark: Cf. Fumi Yao: "Konponsetsuissaiuburitsu ‘Yakuji’ no 
kenkyü: Kyoten 'inyo' wo chüshin ni (A Study on the Bhaisajyavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivā- 
davinaya with special reference to the “quotation” of sūtras). PhD thesis, University of 
Tokyo 2011; Fumi Yao: “Sütras quoted in the Bhaisajyavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda- 
vinaya.” Buddhist Studies / Bukkyo Kenkyū 38. 2010: 251—279, continued in 39. 2011: 
179—199 and 40. 2012: 291—318 (all in Japanese); Fumi Yao: Konponsetsuissaiuburitsu 
‘Yakuji’: An Annotated Translation. Tokyo 2013. 

0. 1.7. Civaravastu: Ed.: GM III.2, pp. 3-148. — Re-ed.: —. 

. 1.8. Kathinavastu: Ed.: GM III.2, pp. 151—170. Re-ed.: Matsumura 1996: 145-239. 

. 1.9. Košāmbakavastu: Ed.: GM IIL2, pp. 173-196. — Re-ed.: —. 

„1.10. Karmavastu: Ed.: GM IIL2, pp. 119-211. — Re-ed.: —. 

. 1.11. Pändulohitakavastu: Ed.: GM III.3, pp. 5-58. Re-ed.: Yamagiwa 2001 [Rev.: P. 
ieffer-Pülz, OLZ 103. 2008, columns 106-113]. 

0. 1.12. Pudgalavastu: Ed.: GM III.3, pp. 61-88. — Re-ed.: —. 

0. 1.13. Pārivāsikavastu: Ed.: GM IIL3, pp. 93-103. — Re-ed.: —. 

0. 1.14. Posadhasthäpanavastu: Ed.: GM IIL3, pp. 107-117. — Re-ed.: —. 

o. 1.15. Sayanasanavastu: Ed.: GM IIL3, pp. 121-144; 16. Adhikaranavastu; 17. 
Samghabhedavastu: nos. 15 and 16 re-edited in Gnoli 1978; no. 17 in Gnoli 1977/8 as 
indicated by Wille 1990. 

Remark: The text of the Vinayavastu-agama ends on folio 523 (= page 1050; FE “423” by 
mistake, cf. Wille 1990: 34) with a simple colophon: vinaye sanghabhedavastu samāptam : 
|| (vinayava)stvagamam (Wille 1990: 17). Moreover, there are three decorative disks drawn 
within the text of the last page and similar disks on page 1706 (no. 19) and page 1452 (no. 
13), cf. the disks found in petroglyphs along the Upper Indus, cf. Bandini-Kónig 1999: 
Tafeln Ib, IIab, IIb, XIa and the decorated stipa Tafel Vb and see fig. 4, p. 90 above. 
Fragmentary folios from different parts of the Vinaya are (re-)edited in Wille 1990: 38— 
132. On the “Postscriptum of November 1989” by H. Bechert to this volume (pp. 173ff.) 
cf. Matsumura 1989—90 [1991]: 247 “Postscript 2." — Matsumura 1992: 169—189 repeats 
Wille 1990: 19ff. 

Jinananda Bhikkhu, A Study of the Pali Vinaya Mahāvagga in comparison with the Corre- 
sponding Sections of the Gilgit manuscripts (PhD thesis London 1953, SOAS Thesis 
192-94845) is inaccessible to me. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


ZAABAARAALZALAA” 


No. 2: Pratimoksa 

Pages 1-16; 8 folios; folio nos. extant: 17, 20, 22, 23; incomplete. — Ed.: Lokesh Chandra 
1960: 1—13. Description of the manuscript: von Hinūber 1969: 102 = Kleine Schriften 
2009: 1. — Remark: On this manuscript: Matsumura 1987/88: 147ff. 


No. 3a: Prātimoksa 

Pages 17—60; 22 folios of two different manuscripts; folios extant: I. first ms. (pages 17— 
54): folio nos. extant: [1], 2, 3a (= page 21), 4—7, 8a (= page 22), 12—23a (= page 53; page 
54 is blank, text lost); Il. second ms. (pages 55—60): folio nos. extant: 36—38; both 
manuscripts are incomplete. End of the text on folio 38b at the end: pratimoksas samaptah; 
folio no. 39 is the first folio of no. 3b). — Ed.: Banerjee 1953: 169—174, 266—275, 363— 
377; again separately Banerjee 1954 and in a slightly revised reprint Banerjee 1977; 
translation based on the text as given by Banerjee without checking the manuscripts in 
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Prebish 1975 (reprinted Delhi 1996) [Rev.: H. Bechert, JAOS 98. 1978: 203ff.; J. W. de 
Jong, JIJ 19. 1977: 127—130 = Buddhist Studies. Berkeley 1979: 305-308]. 

Banerjee filled the gaps in the manuscripts by supplying the respective texts from Finot 
1913: 455—537 without clearly marking where the Gilgit text ends and the Sarvastivada 
text begins. The uddānas of the Gilgit manuscripts are omitted in Banerjee’s edition. It is 
not really clear which manuscript(s) were utilized by Banerjee, cf. Matsumura 1987/88: 
147ff. 


No. 3b: Karmavācanā 

Pages 61-92, 16 folios, folio nos. extant: 39—54; complete; the Prātimoksa and the 
Karmavācanā are copied together in one manuscript, cf. no. 3a. — Ed.: von Hinüber 1969: 
102-132 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 1-31 (edition of folios 39-42); Banerjee 1949: 19-30 
(edition of folios 43—54), reprinted together with no. 3a, g.v. Description of the manuscript: 
von Hintiber 1969: 103 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 2. 


No. 4a: Ekottarikagama 

Pages 93-128; 18 folios; folio nos. lost; incomplete. — Ed.: Tripathi 1995. The correct 
sequence of the folios is given by Tripathi on p. 46. This edition also comprises nine 
Ekottarikagama folios extant in the Ujjain collection, cf. III. Ujjain Collection, no. 2U. A 
transcript of the fragments was published in Okubo 1982: 120-91 without any reference to 
the work of Tripathi. — Remark: The manuscript of a second volume planned by Tripathi 
to contain facsimiles, etc. (cf. vol. I, p. 12, note 8) was irretrievably lost in the publisher’s 
office. 


No. 4b: Prātimoksa 

Pages 141/142, 139/140, 143/144, 137/138, 149/150, 131/132, 133/134 (thus according to 
the correct sequence); 7 folios; folio nos. extant: 26 (= page 131), 28 (= page 133); 
incomplete. In FE? the folios were rearranged and renumbered according to the correct 
sequence: FE? 129/130 (= FE' 141/142); 131/132 (= 139/140); 134/133 (sic) (= 144/143); 
136/135 (sic) ( 138/137); 137/138 (= 149/150); 139/140 (= 131/132); 141/142 (= 
133/134). — Remark: This manuscript is different from nos. 2 and 3a. It contains the text 
of Pāyantika IV to the Saiksa Dharmah, cf. also Matsumura 1987/88: 147ff. Information on 
the rearrangement in FE? was provided by K. Wille. 


No. 4c: Pratimoksa 

Pages 135/136 (renumbered in FE? 143/144); 1 folio; folio no. extant: 26; incomplete. — 
Remark: This is folio no. 27 of manuscript no. 4b numbered as 26”* by a mistake of the 
scribe, cf. also Matsumura 1987/88: 147ff. Information on the renumbering of Nos. 4c and 
4d in FE? was provided by K. Wille. 


No. 4d: Karmavacana 

Pages 145/146, 148/147, 129/130 (renumbered in FE? 149/150) (thus according to the 
correct sequence); 3 folios; folio no. extant: 25 (7 page 129). — Remark: These folios are 
identified as Karmavacana (less likely Pravrajyavastu) in Wille 1990: 129ff. and are edited 
ibidem as “Anhang 6,” 148-153. — Manuscripts 4a-4d are described in von Hinüber 
1969: 103 = Kleine Schriften 2009: 2. 


No. 5: Dharmaskandha 


Pages 152/151, 154/153, 156/155 (thus according to the correct sequence); 3 folios; folio 
nos. extant: 21:269, 22:270, 27:275 (the folios are numbered on recto and verso). — Ed.: 
Matsuda 1986 and again in Sankaranarayan/Matsuda/Yoritomi 2002 (communication by K. 
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Wille). — Remark: K. Matsuda identified the text and recognized the correct numbering 
and sequence of the folios, which are part of Ujjain Collection no. 1U. 


No. 6: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī 

Pages 1080-1129; 50 fragmentary folios; folio nos. extant: 11—18 (= pages 1080—1087), 9 
(= page 1088), 10—11 (= pages 1089—1090), 10—17 [sic] (= pages 1091—1098). — Ed.: 
Hidas 2012, cf. Hidas 2003. — Remark : In spite of the strange numbering, the folios are 
arranged in the correct seguence according to the concordance in FE 6, p. 11 (repeated in 
the reprint FE? 1, p. 24). — The Paficaraksa is mentioned by Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 
above. 


No. 7: Miscellaneous texts 

Pages 1166—1297; 66 folios: 

No. 7a: Ratnaketuparivarta 

Pages 1166—1283; 58 folios; folio nos. extant: 5—19, 22—43, 47, 48, 65—68, 70, 71, 88—93, 
98. Ed.: GM IV 1-138; — Re-ed.: Kurumiya 1978. — Remark: There are only 7 folios ofa 
different text listed under this no., not 8 as erroneously indicated in Kurumiya 1978: xv, 
note 1. These seven folios are part of texts nos. 7b—d, cf. Schopen 1978b: 319; cf. nos. 14, 
29. 

No 7b: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages 1285, 1284 (thus according to the correct sequence); 1 folio; identification: Ch. 
Tripathi, cf. no. 10c. 

No. 7c: Sucandra-Avadana (Vasudhārādhāraņī) 

Pages 1286, 1287; 1 folio; identification: Ch. Tripathi and Hiroshi Itoh (letter dated 22 
July 1982), cf. no. 10d. — Ed.: A transliteration by K. Wille is found on the GRETIL 
website (see p. 91 above). 

No. 7d: Buddhabalādhānaprātihāryavikurvāņanirdešasūtra 

Pages 1288—1297; 5 folios. — Ed.: GM IV 171-183. — Re-ed.: Schopen 1978b: 319-336. 


No. 8: Vi$vantara-Avadàna 

Pages 157—174, 1332-1349, 3314/3315; 11 folios; folio nos. extant: 5 (= pages 157 = 
1347), 6 (= pages 159 = 1334), 7 (= pages 161 = 1336), 8 (= pages 163 = 1338) 10 (= 
pages 165 = 1340), 11 (7 pages 167 = 1342), 12 (= pages 169 = 1344), 13 (= pages 171 = 
1346), 14 (= pages 173 = 1348). — Ed.: Das Gupta 1978. — Re-ed.: H. Matsumura 1980, 
cf. no. 52f. — Remark: The Visvantara-Avadana, which is reproduced twice in FE, begins 
on folio 5 (= page 157 = 1347), line 1. The preceding text ends: ]|samaptam krtir ācārya- 
šūrasya. It is not impossible that this name refers to Āryašūra, cf. Stchoupak/Renou 1946: 
161 and Sternbach 1980: 542, no. 1672 Süra I, and Sternbach 1985: 288, no. 1634 Süra I 
on Šūra = Āryašūra. — The Visvantara-Avadāna ends on folio 14 (173 = 1348), line 3: 
visvantaravadanam samāptam, cf. 52t. The following text is the beginning of the Kapphi- 
na-Avadana. 


No. 9: Avadana Collection 

Pages 1350-1379; 15 folios; folio nos. extant: 80, 81, 86—89, 99, 119(?), 235(?), |9. — 
According to a letter by H. Matsumura dated 21st January 1981 this collection comprises 
the following Avadanas: 

No. 9a: Māndhātā-Avadāna 

Page 1374 (text ends in line 11); 1 folio; folio no. extant: |9; incomplete. — Ed.: Matsumu- 
ra 1980. 
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No. 9b: Dharmaruci-Avadāna 

Pages 1374/1375, 1350(= folio 80)/1351, 1352(= folio 81)/1353, 1377/1376, 1354(= folio 
86)/1355, 1356(= folio 87)/1357, 1358(= folio 88); 7 folios, incomplete. Beginning of 
Dharmaruci-Avadāna: page 1374, line 11; end of Dharmaruci-Avadāna: page 1358 = folio 
88, line 8 dharmarucyavadānam samāptam. — Ed.: Unpublished transliteration by Kabita 
Das Gupta (1984), cf. 13a.3. 

No. 9c: Sahasodgata-Avadāna 

Pages 1358(= folio 88)/1359, 1360(= folio 89)/1361, 1372/73; 3 folios; incomplete. 
Beginning of Sahasodgata-Avadana: page 1358(= folio 88), line 8. — Ed.: -, cf. no. 13a.5. 
No. 9d: Candraprabha-Avadana 

Page 1362(= folio 99)/1363; 1 folio; incomplete. — Ed. A. Mette, Appendix: Das Frag- 
ment des Candraprabha-Avadana, in Mette 1985: 235—238. 

No. 9e: Svagata-Avadana 

Pages 1366/1367, 1378/1379; 2 folios; incomplete. — Ed.: -. 

No. 9f: Meņdaka-Avadāna 

Pages 1368/1369; 1 folio; incomplete. — Ed.: —. 

No. 9g: Nagarāvalambikā-Avadāna 

Page 1370(= folio 235)/1371; 1 folio, incomplete. — Ed.: —. 

No. 9h: Padmāvatī-Avadāna 

Page 1364(= folio 119)/1365; 1 folio; incomplete. — Ed.: Mette 1985: 225—235. 


No. 10a: Vajracchedikā 

Pages 1380—1393; 7 folios, folio nos. extant: 5, 7-12. — Ed.: GM IV 11-170. — Re-ed.: 
Chakravarti 1956 and Schopen 1989: 89-139. — Remark: The manuscript was also used, 
if only unsystematically and indirectly from Chakravarti’s edition (communication by G. 
Schopen dated 26 February 1980) in Conze 1957 and in Vaidya 1961: text no. 2. A new 
edition of the Vajracchedikā 1s planned by P. Harrison, electronic message of 9 November 
2006. For his translation of No. 10a see Jens Braarvig et al., eds., Buddhist Manuscripts in 
the Schøyen Collection III. Oslo, 2006, 133—159, esp. 148ff. These editions are also used in 
Shogo Watanabe, A Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Vajracchedika Prajfiaparami- 
ta. Tokyo 2009. 


No. 10b: Bhaisajyaguru(vaidūryaprabhārāja)sūtra 

Pages 1394-1413; 10 folios; folio nos. extant: 13, 15-23. — Ed.: GM I 1-32 (manuscript 
C), reprinted in Vaidya 1961 as no. 10a, text no. 16.; Hassnain/Sumi 1995 (the text is a 
reprint of GM); Schopen 1978a. Ed. of page 1404 lines 1-4 and (from serial no. 31) pages 
1851 line 5-1852 line 5 and (from serial no. 34) pages 1911 line 2-1913 line 3: Matsumura 
1984: 215—217; Matsumura 1985: 142. — Remark: The manuscripts of this text are 
described in Schopen 1977: 177—210: Appendix I (pp. 205—207), Appendix III (pp. 208— 
210) = Figments and Fragments of Mahayana Buddhism in India. More Collected Papers. 
Honolulu 2005: 154—189 (without the appendices), and in Buddhist Text Information, ed. 
by R. A. Gard, No. 12 (September 1977): 14 (on the title of the text, ibidem p. 1); No. 14 
(March 1978): 1—3; cf. nos. 31, 32, 34, 51a, 57, cf. also G. Schopen 2009: 189-219. 
Fussman (2004: 132) notes that Nos. 10a and 10b belong to the same manuscript. 


No. 10c: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages 1414—1425; 6 folios; folio nos. extant: 28, 30—34. — Ed.: Groth 1981 (unpublished 
MA thesis), partly published as Groth 1989: 84—91. Based on the work by U. Groth, the 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna was re-edited in Górtz 1993 (unpublished MA thesis) (information 
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by M. Hahn). — Remark: Additional copies of this text are nos. 51c, 52c, 60c; cf. no. 7b, 
cf. also Handurukande 1972: 79-89, no. 14. 


No. 10d: Sucandra-Avadäna (Vasudhārādhāraņī) 

Pages 1426—1431, 3 folios; folio nos. extant: 35, 37, 38. — Ed.: A transliteration by K. 
Wille is found on the GRETIL website (see p. 91 above); cf. no. 10c. — Remark: Accord- 
ing to a letter by P. Harrison dated 13 November 2006, this text is identical with the 
Vasudharadharani (called occasionally Sucandra-Avadāna), which was studied and edited 
in Jaini 1968: 30—45, reprinted without the text in Collected Papers on Buddhist Studies. 
Delhi 2001: 527—533. P. S. Jaini does not refer to the Gilgit manuscript. The Sanskrit text 
is also edited in slightly different wordings in Āryavasudhārādhāraņīsūtra, Dhih. Journal 
of Rare Buddhist Texts Research Unit 44 (2007): 129-147, and by Ratna Handurukande: 
Vasudharadharani(katha), in: K. L. Dhammajoti, Y. Karunadasa (eds.): Buddhist and Pali 
Studies in Honour of The Venerable Professor Kakkapalliye Anuruddha. Hong Kong 2009: 
53—64. The last two references were provided by P. Skilling, Bangkok. — Cf. no. 7c. 


No. 11a: Adbhutadharmaparyaya [Kūtāgārasūtra] 

Pages 1588-1592; 3 folios; folio nos. extant: 3-5. — Ed.: Bentor 1988: 21-52 (manuscript 
B), cf. no. 13d4, 18. Ed. of page 1588 line 5—1589 line 2: Matsumura 1985: 136. — 
Remark: The title Kūtāgārasūtra, which is mentioned in the colophon (kütagarasüttras 
samāptam, folio 5a4) is a misnomer according to Bentor 1988: 22, cf. Matsumura 1985: 
Appendix. A parallel text from the Potala in Lhasa is edited in Vinita 2010: 11—95 (No. 2) 
with a discussion of the problematic title, 13—19. The sūtra itself gives its own title within 
and at the end of the text as Adbhutadharmaparyaya (or: Amrtadundubhi), while the 
colophon is persistently Kūtāgārasūtra. 


No. 11b: Ksäntivädi-Avadäna 


Pages 1592-1593; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 5. — Ed.: Matsumura 1989-90 [1991]: 238ff. 
— Remark: Page 1592, lines 1—4 contain the end of no. 11a Adbhutadharmaparyaya. 


No. 12: Karandavyüha 

Pages 1594—1667; 50 folios; folio nos. extant: 38-45, 47—53, 68—82. — Ed.: Mette 1997a 
[Rev.: J. W. de Jong, ZIJ 42, 1999: 164—166; H. V. Guenther, JAOS 120. 2000: 153], cf. 
Mette 1997b: 145—169, cf. no. 36 (Remark), cf. 51b.1. — The Karandavyüha is mentioned 
by Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 above. 


No. 13a: Avadana Collection 

Pages 1432-1517; 43 folios. — The table of contents follows Hartmann 1977 (unpub- 
lished MA thesis), cf. FE? 1, pp. 28—31. 

No. 13a.1: Māndhātā-Avadāna 

Pages 1432—1451, 10 folios; incomplete. End of Mandhata-Avadana: page 1451 line 8; the 
following text is the Mahasudarsana-Avadana, cf. no. 13d,3. — Ed.: Matsumura 1980. 

No. 13a.2: Ašoka-Avadāna 

Page 1452, line 1-5; identification: Matsumura 1993: 141ff. 

No. 13a.3: Dharmaruci-Avadāna 

Pages 1452-1483; 16 folios; incomplete. — Ed.: Cf. Kabita Das Gupta, as no. 9b. 

No. 13a.4: Jyotiska-Avadāna 

Page 1484/1485; 1 folio; incomplete. — Ed.: —. 

No. 13a.5: Sahasodgata-Avadāna 

Pages 1486/1487; 1 folio; incomplete. Text ends on page 1487, line 4. — Ed.: -, cf. no. 9c. 
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No. 13a.6: Candraprabha-Avadana 

Pages 1487—1507, 11 folios; complete. Text begins on page 1487, line 4. — Ed.: There are 
two unpublished editions: Hartmann 1977, see above no. 13a, Matsumura 1980. — 
Remark: The Adbhutadharmaparyaya, no. 13d4, begins at the end of page 1507 line 8, cf. 
Hartmann 1980: 251—266 and Matsumura 1980: 146. This avadāna is also known from the 
Avadānasārasamuccaya, cf. Handurukande 1972: 83 no. 7. 

No. 13a.7: Pāmšupradāna-Avadāna 

Pages 1508-1517, 5 folios; incomplete. — Ed.: a transliteration by K. Wille is found on 
the GRETIL website (see p. 91 above). 


No. 13b: Miscellaneous Fragments 

Pages 1518—1535; 9 folios; folio nos. extant: 108, 290, 291, 284-289. — Remark: In von 
Hinüber 1979 the folio nos. are erroneously given as 110, etc. following FE instead of 290, 
etc. The correct sequence of the folios in no. 13b was recognized in Matsumura 1987/88: 
146. The reading of the folio nos. follows Frentz 1987: 100ff. 

No. 13b.1: (Ekottarikāgama?) 

Pages: 1518/1519; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 108. — Ed.: — — Remark: The text runs 
parallel to AN III 227—229. Identification and information provided by G. Melzer. 

No. 13b.2: (Ekottarikagama?) 

Pages: 1520—1523, 1533—1535; 4 folios; sequence of folios pages 1533 (folio no. 288b6), 
1534/1535 (folio no. 289), folio 1520/1521 (folio no. 290), 1522/1523 (folio no. 291). — 
Ed.: —. — Remark: The text runs parallel to AN I 205-212. Identification and information 
provided by G. Melzer. 

No. 13b.3: Pradaksinagatha 

Pages: 1524 (= folio 284)/1525, 1526 (= folio 285). End of text: page 1526, line 7 (pra- 
daksinagatha [sa]mapta). — Ed.: J. Matsumura 1980 (unpublished MA thesis, University 
of Tokyo) after: Buddhist Text Information ed. by R. A. Gard. 31 (March 1982), No. 9e, p. 
2; Matsumura 1985: Appendix and Melzer 2010: 62—68. — Cf. nos. 13d.6; 59b; 60b. — 
Remark: The correct order of folios is pages 1585 (= folio 283b [cf. no.13d.6]), 1524 (= 
folio 284a), 1525 (= folio 284b), 1526 (= folio 285a) after J. Matsumura in Matsumura 
1985 where the folio nos. are erroneously given as 184 etc.; cf. also Matsumura 1987/88: 
146; no. 13d.6. 

No. 13b.4: Caityagāthā 

Pages 1527/1528; 1. folio; folio no. extant: 286. — Remark: End of text 1528 (= folio 
286a) line 3. Identification and suggestion of title: Matsumura 1987/88: 146 and Matsumu- 
ra 1985: Appendix. 

No. 13b.5: (Ekottarikāgama?) 

Pages 1528—1533; 3 folios; folio nos. extant: 286—288. — Ed.: Matsumura 1989c: 368— 
371. — Remark: Beginning of text page 1528 (= folio 286a) line 3; end of text page 1533 
(= folio 288b) line 6. The text deals with the conversion of the seven sons of Anathapinda- 
da (“Anäthapindadasütra”). 


No. 13c: Maitreyavyakarana 

Pages 1536—1542; 4 folios; folio nos. extant: 306—309. End of text: page 1542 (= folio 
309) line 5 (maitreyavyakaranam samāptam). — Ed.: GM IV 187—214, reprinted in 
Majumder 1955 (letter by G. Schopen dated 26 February 1980); re-edition of page 1539 
lines 2-6: Matsumura 1985: 134. The edition planned by G. Schopen, cf. ZDMG 130. 
1980, p. *25*, will not appear. — Remark: Continuation of text in 13d.1. The reading of 
the folio nos. follows Frentz 1987: 102. — The Maitreyavyakarana is mentioned by 
Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 above. 
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No. 13d: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 1543-1587, 23 folios; folio nos. extant: 283 (= page 1584), 309, 310 (= page 1544). 
The reading of the folio nos. follows Frentz 1987: 102. 

No. 13d.1: Devatāsūtra 

Pages 1542-1545, complete. — Ed.: Mette 1981: 139—151, cf. H. Matsumura, “Devata- 
sutra to Alpadevatasütra," Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyū / Journal of Indian and Buddhist 
Studies. XXX no. 2 [No. 59], 1981: 988—982 (= 54—60). On studies of these texts cf. 
Matsumura 1985: Appendix. — Remark: The Devatāsūtra is mentioned by Rashīd ad-Dīn, 
cf. n. 36 above. A parallel text from the Potala in Lhasa is edited in Vinita 2010: 259—303 
(No. 7). 

No. 13d.2: Alpadevatāsūtra 

Page 1545, complete. — Ed.: see no. 13d.1. 

No. 13d.3: Mahāsudaršana-Avadāna 

Pages 1550—1567 line 8; complete. End of text: page 1567 line 8 (mahāsudaršanāvadānah 
samāptah) — Identification: A. Mette. — Ed.: Matsumura 1988. — Remark: The text 
begins on page 1451, cf. no. 13a.1. 

No. 13d.4: Adbhutadharmaparyaya 

Pages 1576-1581; 3 folios. Beginning of text: Page 1507, line 8 at the end, cf. no 13a.6; 
end of text: Page 1581 line 4. — Identification: G. Schopen, cf. Matsumura 1987/88: 146. 
— Ed: Y. Bentor 1988, cf. no. 11a (manuscript A) and no. 18. Edition of page 1578, lines 
5—8: Matsumura 1985: 135. 

No. 13d.5: Prasenajigatha (sic!) 

Pages 1581, 1582/1583, 1584(= folio [28]3)/1585; Beginning of text page 1581 line 4; 
end of text: 1585, line 1 (prasenajigāthā samāptā). — Identification: G. Schopen, cf. 
Matsumura 1987/88: 146. — Ed.: —. — Remark: A parallel text from the Potala in Lhasa is 
edited in Vinita 2010: 207—258 (No. 6): Prasenajitpariprcchasütra; cf. nos. 21, 59c. 

No. 13d.6: Pradaksinagatha 

Page 1565, lines 1—8. — Ed. cf. no. 13b.2. — Remark: The text of the Pradaksinagatha is 
completely preserved in nos. 13b and 13d.6: page 1585(= folio 183b), 1524/1525(- folio 
184), page 1526(- folio 185a). For a second manuscript of this text cf. no. 59b. Identifica- 
tion: A. Mette, cf. Matsumura 1987/88: 146. 

No. 13d.7: Haribhatta: Jatakamala 

Pages 1586—1587. — Ed.: An edition by M. Hahn is under preparation. — Remark: This 
folio corresponds to Haribhatta: Jatakamala XXXII 79—91 (information provided by M. 
Hahn). Identification: G. Melzer. 

No. 13d.8: (Ekottarikagama?) 

Pages 1546/1547. — Remark: The text runs parallel to AN IV 43-45. Identification and 
information provided by G. Melzer. 

No. 13d.9: (Dirghagama?) 

Pages 1548-1549. — Remark: The text runs parallel to Dirghagama no. 44 Mahallasütra. 
Identification and information provided by G. Melzer. 

No. 13d.10: Unidentified 

1568—1575. — Remark: This seems to be part of a collection of Avadanas. Page 1568 is 
erroneously identified as a non-existing “Punyamahesa-avadäna” in FE! 7, p. 5. The text 
mentions a darakah punyamahesakhyah, “the boy Punyamahesakhya (Distinguished by 
Merit),” whose mother died on the day of his birth, and who is able to frighten even 
pisacas, whereupon the gods recite the verse: viparito hy ayam loko, nayam loko yatha 
purā, yat pisacena karttavyam, tan karotīha darakah. 
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No. 14: Mahäpratisarävidyäräjni 

Pages 1130—1138; fragments of 9 folios. — Ed.: Cf. no. 6. — Remark: Y. Kurumiya 1978: 
xv, note | erroneously indicates that 6 folios corresponding to folio nos. 57—62 contain the 
text of the Ratnaketuparivarta. However, his transcript of folios 57-62 does not corre- 
spond to this facsimile, but to no. 23. Moreover, as the concordance to the Nepalese 
version in FE? 1, no. 14, p. 25 confirms, the text is the Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī. — The 
Paficaraksa is mentioned by Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 above. 


No. 15: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī 
Pages 1139-1156; 9 fragmentary folios; folio nos. extant: 4-12; incomplete. — Ed.: Cf. 
no. 6. — Remark: Concordance to the Nepalese version in FE? 1, no. 15, p. 25. 


No. 16: Avikalpapravešasūtra 

Pages 1670/1671, 1668/1669, 1672-1683; 8 folios; folio nos. extant: 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 18; incomplete. End of text: page 1681(= folio 16b) line 7 (avikalpapravešam nama 
mahāyānasūtra). — Ed.: Matsuda 1996a: 89—113, cf. Matsuda 1996b: 363-369. — 
Remark: The title is also Nirvikalpapravesadharani. Folio no. 7 was recognized by K. 
Matsuda, cf. Matsumura 1985: Appendix. Folio no. 18 (pages 1682/1683) belongs to no. 
36: Samghātasūtra, identification by Hiroshi Itoh, letter dated 22 July 1982. 


No. 17: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī 


Pages 1157-1165; 9 fragmentary folios; incomplete. — Ed.: Cf. no. 6. — Remark: Con- 
cordance to the Nepalese version in FE? 1, no. 17, p. 25. 


No. 18: Tathägatabimbakäräpanasütra 

Pages 1684—1691; 4 folios; folio nos. extant: 2-5. — Ed.: Mette 1981: 133-138. — 
Remark: Page 1691(= folio 4b), line 2f. contains the colophon tathagatabimbakarapanam 
sūtram samapta[m] and the beginning of the Adbhutadharmaparyaya (manuscript C), cf. 
no. 13d.4. 


No. 19: Ayuhparyantasütra 

Pages 1692—1707; 8 folios; folio no. extant: 100+X (= page 1706); incomplete. Beginning 
of text: page 1706 line 7. — Ed.: Matsumura 1989a: 69—100 (on the correct sequence of 
the folios see p. 74) and again as: Matsumura 1989b: 61—77. — Remark: The text found on 
page 1706, lines 1-6 is unidentified. There are two disks painted on page 1706, cf. p. 89 
and Fig. 4 above. — On a possible affiliation of this text to the Mūlasārvāstivāda school cf. 
Peter Skilling: “Scriptural Authenticity and the Sravaka Schools: An Essay towards an 
Indian Perspective.” The Eastern Buddhist NS 41, No. 2 (2010): 1-47, particularly p. 34, 
n. 111. 


No. 20: Annapānavidhi 

Pages 1708—1713, 3 folios; folio no. extant: 1(= page 1708); incomplete. Beginning of 
text: page 1708 line 1 (# svasti || athāto nnapānavidhim adhyayam vyākhyāsyāmah). — 
Ed.: —. — Remark: See above, p. 82, for remarks on this text. 


No. 21: (Prātihāryasūtra?) 

Pages 1714-1723; 5 folios; folio nos. extant: 3(6), 37, 39, 41, 46; incomplete. — Ed.: —. — 
Remark: The text was erroneously called Pradaksinagatha previously. Identification and 
information provided by G. Melzer. The first line on page 1721, added by a different hand 
in very small aksaras, is illegible in the facsimile and on the microfilm of the Gilgit 
manuscripts. 
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No. 22: Aryamahämanivipulavimänavisvasupratisthitaguhyaparamarahasyakalpa- 

rājadhāraņī 

Pages 1724-1733; 5 folios; folio nos. extant: 53—57; incomplete. — Ed.: H. Matsumura, 
“A Text of Esoteric Iconography from the Gilgit Manuscripts.” Mikkyē Zuzē (Journal of 
Buddhist Iconography) 2 (1983): 71—79. Information provided by K. Wille. — Remark: 
The text was identified by H. Matsumura (letter dated 18 September 1982), cf. also Matsu- 
mura 1985: Appendix. 


No. 23: Ratnaketuparivarta 


Pages 1734-1745; 6 folios; incomplete. — Ed.: Kurumiya 1978. — Remark: Kurumiya 
1978: XV, note 1, erroneously refers to this manuscript as “no. 14.” 


No. 24, 25, 28: Prajhäpäramitä 

The folios originally distributed in three serial nos. comprise one large manuscript of the 
Prajfiaparamita. The original attribution to the serial nos. 24, 25, 28 was lost when the 
manuscript was rearranged. 

Pages 175—254 (= Volume 3 in FE); 40 folios; folio nos. 1-40 (folios without number: 1, 3, 
4,5). 

Pages 255—336 (= Volume 4 in FE); 41 folios; folio nos. 41—84; (folios 54, 75, 76 are lost; 
folios without number: 72—74). 

Pages 337-675 (= Volume 5 in FE); 170 folios; folio nos. 85-308 (folios 208, 211—263 [on 
folios 218—263 see below “Remark”], 300 are missing; folios without numbers: 105, 195, 
206, 207, 267). — Remark: The position of pages 587/588 (without folio no.) is unclear. 
End of text: page 675 (= folio 308a) line 9 (prajfiaparamitayam akopyadharmatänirde- 
saparivartah dvyasitimah samāptah). — Ed.: Zacchetti 2005: 366—400 (folios 1—27); 
Choong 2006: 109—133 (folios 202-205 [pages 571.5—577.12]); Conze 1962 (folios 218— 
263; the text of folios 215—217 is supplied from other sources); Conze 1974 (folios 265— 
308). 

Remark: Folios 28-201 and 206-17 still await edition. — According to E. Conze, folios 1— 
187 (= pages 175—542; presumed end of the text folio 187b line 6 buddhadharmanam 
tathatā ||37||) contain the Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajūāpāramitā followed by folios 
187b-308 (= pages 542—675) containing the Astadasasahasrika Prajnaparamita. This, 
however, has to be corrected following Zacchetti 2005: 19-26, who aptly calls the 
complete Gilgit text “Larger Prajfiaparamita." 

Folios 218—263 were in the possession of Agah Mohammad Ali Shah and handed over to 
Giuseppe Tucci. They have been edited by E. Conze (1962) together with some unspeci- 
fied fragments. The left part of folio 245, which was not accessible to E. Conze, was edited 
in Bapat 1949: 241—253, plate IV (R), (S), cf. also no. 48. The text is translated in Conze 
1975 [Rev.: G. Schopen, JIJ 19. 1977: 135-152]. — The colophon (page 675 = folio 308b 
line 10—13) is edited in von Hintiber 2004: 17—21, no. 6. 

Concordances of this manuscript are given in FE? 1, nos. 24, 25, 28, pp. 10—15; cf. E. 
Conze, The Prajfiaparamità Literature. Tokyo *1978 [Rev.: ZDMG 130. 1980: 622; JJ 23. 
1981: 73f.; OLZ 80. 1985, column 594ff.], pp. 34, 40. 


No. 25: Prajhaparamita 
see no. 24. 
No. 26, 27, 50: Prajhäpäramitä 


No. 26, 27: Pages 3369-3494; 63 folios; folio nos. extant: 119 (= page 3369), 164 (= page 
3375), 13[1] (= page 3377), 13x (= page 3381). 
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No. 50: Pages 3495-3514; 10 folios; folio nos. extant: 173—177 (= pages 3399-3408), 180 
(= p. 3411) 180*5 (= page 3413), 181—183 (= pages 3415—3420), 1xx (= page 3431), 1xx (= 
page 3433), 2[4]x (= page 3437), 241 (= page 3439), 24x (= page 3441), 240 (= p. 3443), 
244—246 (= pages 3445-3450), [249?]-253 (= pages 3455—3464), 25[4] (= page 3467), 
255 (= page 3469), 256 (= page 3471), 2[57?] (= page 3473), 258 (= page 3475), 276—279 
(= pages 3481-3488), 270 (= page 3489); 272 (= page 3491), 274 (= page 3493), 27x (= 
page 3503); incomplete. — Ed.: ?. — Remark: The fragments on pages 3369-3514, which 
were omitted from FE', are added to FE? 3 at the end. They are not mentioned in the intro- 
duction to FE? 1. It seems that they are mostly unedited, but cf. no. 50. According to K. 
Wille the pages included in nos. 26, 27, 50 are part of two different manuscripts as indi- 
cated: the contents of pages 3501/3505; 3502/3506—3512 (correct sequence: 3505/3501, 
3506/3502, 3512, 3511, 3510, 3509, 3508, 3507) correspond to Zacchetti 2005: 376 (folio 
8v6)-385 (folio 15v5); pages 3503/3504; 3513/3514 correspond to Conze 1975: 105, 108, 
181ff., 178—180 respectively (Chapters 55 to 70). Pages 3496/3495 and 3499/3500 are part 
of a Saddharmapundarikasütra manuscript, see no. 50. 


No. 28: Prajfiaparamita 
See no. 24. 


No. 29: Collection of texts 

Pages 1298-1331; nos. 29a—c belong to one manuscript, cf. Fussman 2004: 132. A similar 
collection of texts is found in the Samghatasütra manuscript A, no. 2S. 

No. 29a: Ratnaketuparivarta 

Pages 1298-1315, 9 folios; folio nos. extant: 100-108. — Ed.: Kurumiya 1978. — 
Remark: The colophon on folio 108 (= page 1315) lines 4—6 is edited in von Hinüber 2004: 
21ff., no. 7, cf. no. 29c and Fussman 2004: 132. 

No. 29b: Dvādašadaņdakanāmāstašatavimalīkaraņāsūtra 

Pages 1316—1327; 6 folios; folio nos. extant: 109—114; complete. End of text folio 114a6 
(= page 1326) line 6 (dvadasa[da]ndakanamastasatavimalikaranà nama mahāyānasūtram 
samāptam). — Ed.: GM I 93-100 under the title Aryasridevivyakarana. The colophon on 
folio 114b (= page 1327), line 6 is edited in von Hinüber 2004: 77, Nr. 37B. — Remark: 
no. 29c Mekhaladharani begins on folio 114b (= page 1327) line 2. 

No. 29c: Mekhalādhāraņī 

Pages 1327-1331; 3 folios; folio nos. extant: 114—116; incomplete. — Ed.: Tripathi 1980: 
153—161, cf. no. 54. 


No. 30: Sarvatathägatädhisthänasatvälokanabuddhaksetrasandar$anavyüha 
Pages 1746-1815, 35 folios; folio nos. extant: 124—158; complete. — Ed.: GM I 49-89; 
Cohen 2010: 199—251, cf. no. 35. Ed. of pages 1760 line 1 to 1761 line 5 (from serial no. 
35), 1822a line 7-1823b line 3 and pages 1780 line 2-1782 line 1 (from serial no. 35), 
1833b line 1-1834b line 5: Matsumura 1985: 139 and 141 respectively; on this manu- 
script: Dutt 1933: 227-236, 567-576. — On the names on pages 1759, 1764, 1787 (= folio 
130b, 133a, 144b): von Hinüber 1980a: 167 — Kleine Schriften 2009: 726. 


No. 31: Bhaisajyaguru(vaidüryaprabhäräja)sütra 

Pages 1838-1865, 13 (14?) folios; folio nos. extant: 4, 8-11, 13-15, 17-19, 22. — Ed.: 
GM I 1-32 (manuscript A), cf. nos. 10b, 51a. — Remark: The colophon on page 1864 
(folio no. lost) lines 1-3 is edited in von Hinüber 2004: 77, Nr. 38B. — It is uncertain 
whether or not page 1864 belongs to this manuscript. 


No. 32: Bhaisajyaguru(vaiduryaprabharaja)sutra 
Pages 1866/1867; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 5. — Ed. GM I 1-32, cf. no. 10b. 
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No. 33a: Ekādašamukhahrdaya 

Pages 2417-2444, 14 folios; folio nos. extant: 1-14. End of text: page 2444 (= folio 14) 
line 3. — Ed.: GM I 35-40, preprint in Dutt 1936: 109—120 (together with no. 33b). — 
Remark: Nos. 33a and 33b belong to one manuscript. 


No. 33b: Hayagrivavidya 

Pages 2444-2460; 8 folios; folio nos. extant: 15-22. Beginning of text: page 2444 (= folio 
14) line 4. — Ed.: GM I 43-46, preprint in Dutt 1936: 109—120 (together with no. 33a); 
facsimile from FE and transcript in Cai 2006: 108—126. — Remark: Nos. 33a and 33b 
belong to one manuscript. Pages 2459/2460 (= folio 22) contain a short dharani text in 6 
lines called mahāraksā and written by a different hand in a different script to fill the empty 
space of the folio. This text is not edited in GM: namo ratnatrayaya: namas candavajra- 
pānaye mahāyaksasenāpaye (!). tadyatha ugraya svāhā || atiiigrāya. svaha || ugrapriyaya 
svāhā || [atifügrapriyaya svāhā || ugrakrodhanaya svāhā || atyugra[k]r[odhanaya sva]h[a] 
|| candarosanaya: svāhā || rosanaprasamanaya svāhā || praharani vajrapraharani. atye 
vatye mande. nihāse svāhā || mahāraksā samap[ta]. 


No. 34: Bhaisajyaguru(vaidūryaprabhārāja)sūtra 

Pages 1868—1948; 41 folios; folio nos. extant: 1-20, 22-40. — Ed. GM I 1-32, cf. no. 
10b. — Remark: The colophon on page 1948 (folio no. lost) lines 1—2 is edited in von 
Hinüber 2004: 23, no. 8. 


No. 35: Sarvatathāgatādhisthānasatvālokanabuddhaksetrasandaršanavyūha 
Pages 1816—1837; 22 folios; sequence of folios (according to G. Schopen: 1 = left part, r = 
right part of a folio): 18191, 1819r, 18201, 1820r, 18211, 1821r, 18221, 1822r, 18231, 1823r, 
18241, 1824r, 18261, 1826r, 18271, 1827r, 18281, 1828r, 18291, 1829r, 18161, 1816r, 1817r, 
18171, 1818r, 18181, 18301, 1830r, 18311, 1831r, 18321, 1832r, 18251, 1825r, 1833r, 1833], 
18341, 1834r, 18351, 1835r, 18361, 1836r, 18371, 1837r. — Ed.: GM I 49-89, where this 
manuscript was not used, cf. no. 30, and Matsumura 1985: 139-141. 


No. 36: Samghātasūtra 

Pages 1949-2107; 79 folios and one blank cover folio; 7 to 8 lines per folio, *Gandharan 
Brahm?” script; folio nos. extant: 2-83; missing folios 1, 51, 55, 59, 66, 84ff.; folio no. 9 
occurs twice by mistake; for folio no. 18 (7 page 1682/3) see no. 16: Avikalpapravesa- 
sütra. — Measurements: 5.8 x 22.8 cm and 7.5 x 20.5 cm. — Ed.: (together with nos. 37, 
38, 39) Gunatilaka 1967 (unpublished PhD thesis); von Hinüber 1973 (unpublished thesis: 
“Habilitationsschrift” based on manuscripts ABCDEFGH) (no. 36 is manuscript F); Cane- 
vascini 1993. The Sanskrit text included in this book is based on the revised critical edition 
by O. von Hinüber (cf. Canevascini 1993: 1) without the critical apparatus; an electronic 
edition can be found on the GRETIL website (see p. 91 above). 

An electronic version in Devanagari is available under www.sanghatasutra.net. and an 
English translation from the Tibetan version under: www.sanghatasutra.net/english trans- 
lation final.pdf. 

On the manuscripts cf. also Gunatilaka 1972: 71—77, cf. Srinagar Collection nos. 1S, 2S, 
3S. The Samghātasūtra is mentioned by Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 above. — Remark: 
Altogether 15 folios (nos. 38, 39, 43, 45, 47, 49, 53, 57, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 73) are 
written on *clay-coated paper," see Kishore 1963, and p. 91 above. The format is slightly 
smaller than that of the birch-bark folios. It is not impossible that no. 56f contains the col- 
ophon to this manuscript. — Pages 2105/2106; extant folio no. 81 belongs to the Karanda- 
vyüha, cf. Mette 1997a: 11 “G2.” 
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No. 37: Samghātasūtra 

Pages 2108—2289; 91 folios; 7 lines per folio, “Gandharan Brāhmī” script; folio nos. 
extant: 1-89 (= pages 2286/2287); missing folio no. 6; the folio nos. 72 and 75 occur twice 
by mistake; pages 2288/2289 correspond approximately to folio no. 100. Measurements: 
7.3 x 24.5 cm. — Ed.: see no. 36; manuscript C in von Hinüber 1973. — Remark: The 
facsimile of folio 39a is misplaced in FE and found on page 2144, and the right half of 
folio 26 (= pages 2157/2158) on page 3323, cf. no. 52g. 


No. 38a: Samghātasūtra 

Pages 2290-2303; 7 folios; 9 lines per folio, “Gandharan Brahm?” script; folio nos. extant: 
29-35. Measurement 10.0 x 26.0 cm. — Ed.: see no. 36; manuscript G in von Hiniiber 
1973. 


No. 38b: Dharani 


Pages 2304/2305 (= folio no. 10) contains the fragmentary text of a dharani: /al/ /taisi- 
nam. turume. mumule. vajrapradipanim acale phah svāhā || ayupal[i]ni cucu/2/re svāhā || 
jaye jaye jayasambhave svāhā || jayottame svāhā || jayavarade svā/3/hā || jayamanasi 
svaha || jayavajraya svāhā || ajitavajraya svāhā || /4/ mahavajrahutasanaya svāhā || 
amoghavajrahastaya svāhā || atha vaisra/5/van(o) mahārājā yena bhagavāms tenopasam- 
kramya bhagavatah pādau širasābhivandya bhaga/6/vantam etad avocat aham (api) 
bhagavan tasmin dharmaparyāye raksām dāsyāmi. paritram pa/7/rigraham paripālanam 
säntisvastyayanam daņdaparihāram Satrupariharam visadūsa/b I/navisastambhanam 
amitrapratisedhane sarvākālamrtyupratisedhanam sarvakalikalahavigravisa/2/dayuddha- 
damarasarvabhayapratisedhanam karisyami. stmabaddham karisyami. tadyathā. jaye ja/3/ 
ye jaye. mahdjaye mili mānasi. pupume. suru suru. turu turu. mumule svā/4/hā || marga- 
vati dhudhume. vege vegadharini. tejavati. raksa raksa mama [blank space for a name] 
sarva/5/satvanàm sarvabhayopadravesu sarvākālamrtyubhayebhyah svaha || imāni 
bhagavan dhara/6/nimantrapadani navanavatibhir buddhakotībhir bhāsitāni cādhisthitāni 
ca. tadyathā buddhe /7/ buddhe. buddhavati. buddhāvabhāsani. dharmāvati. samāhite. 
samādhigarbhe. buddhadi[ — Remark: Cf. Fig. 1, p. 81 above. This manuscript is written 
on clay-coated paper, cf. no. 36: Remark, and p. 91 above. 


No. 39: Samghātasūtra 

Pages 2306-2335; 15 folios; 7 lines per folio, Proto-Sāradā script; folio nos. extant: 2, 31— 
38, 40, 41, 44, 72, 75, 87. Measurement: 6.5 cm x 27.2 cm. — Ed.: see no. 36; manuscript 
E in von Hinūber 1973. 


No. 40: Ajitasenavyākaraņa 

Pages 2336-2416, 41 folios, folio nos. extant: 1-40. — Ed.: GM: I 103-136; re-edition: 
Rasmussen 1995 (unpublished MA thesis); an electronic version of the Gilgit manuscript is 
available on the GRETIL website (see p. 91 above). — Remark: On this manuscript: Dutt 
1932: 93—110. The colophon (page 675 = folio 308b line 10—13) is edited in von Hinūber 
2004: 78—80, No. 39B. 


No. 41: Tantrasadbhāvasāra 


Pages 3221—3222: 1 folio; folio no. extant: 1. — Ed.: FE? 1, p. 52: transcript of the first 
four lines; Sanderson 2009: 50, note 22 (oral communication by H. Isaacson, Hamburg, 16 
June 2009), cf. 56g. 


No. 42: Unidentified 


Pages 3223—3224: 1 folio; folio no. extant: 1 (? on the right margin!); beginning of a text. 
— Ed.: —. 
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No. 43: Pranamastava 


Pages 3227/3228, 3225/3226 (this is the correct sequence): 2 folios; folio nos. extant: 17, 
18. — Ed.: Hartmann 1997a: 285—296. 


No. 44: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Pages 2785—2812; 14 folios; folio nos. extant: 65, 91-95, 103; cf. no. 47a, 48 and 49. — 
Ed.: Watanabe 1972—1975. — Remark: This is “Group B" in Watanabe (cf. no. 47); on the 
correct sequence of the folios cf. Watanabe 1975: xiiff., cf. no. 52a and Matsumura 1993: 
131—134; for fragments of folios 65 and 98 cf. no. 50; for the left part of fols. 71 and 72 cf. 
no. 52d.2. — Facsimile: Rissho CD-ROM Vol. II no. 9/1 and 10/1 and in Saddharma- 
pundarikasütra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12. 


No. 45: Saddharmapundarikasütra 

Pages 2813—3052; 120 folios; for extant folio nos. and for the correct sequence of the 
folios see the excellent facsimile in Watanabe's edition; FE is largely unreadable. — Ed.: 
Watanabe 1972—1975. — Remark: This is “Group A” in Watanabe. Facsimile: Rissho CD- 
ROM Vol. II no. 9/2 and 10/2 and in Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manu- 
script Series 12. The colophon page 3051 (= Watanabe 1975: 294) is edited in von Hinüber 
2004: 80ff., No. 40B. 


No. 46: Samādhirājasūtra 

Pages 2461—2783; 162 folios (according to A. Skilton); folio nos. extant: |7 (7 page 2565), 
58 (= page 2567), |2 (= page 2575), 65-152 (folio 76r is missing in FE), 156—170. — Ed.: 
GM II 1-3 and Vaidya 1961. — Remark: The manuscript of this text is described in 
Schopen 1977: Appendix II, pp. 207ff. The total number of folios originally was 177 
according to Skilton 2000: 67—86, cf. no. 50, FE? 1, pp. 34-37. The sequence of folio 72 
(pages 2593/2594) and folio 73 (pages 2595/2596) is correct in FE in spite of the concor- 
dance given by Skilton (information provided by O. von Criegern). For the last folio see 
no. 50, cf. 56). 


No. 47a: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Pages 3053-3118; 33 folios; folio nos. extant: 5, 11, 14-23, 27-35. — Ed.: Watanabe 
1972-1975. — Remark: These folios belong to the manuscript no. 44, S. Watanabe's 
“Group B." A concordance to the edition by N. Dutt (1953, cf. no. 48) is given in FE? 1, pp. 
346—51. — Facsimile: Rissho CD-ROM Vol. II no. 9/24 and no. 10/3; Saddharmapunda- 
rikasütra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12. 


No. 47b: Mahäpratisarävidyäräjni 

Pages 3119(verso)/3120(recto); 1 folio; folio no. extant: 114; — Ed.: Transcribed in FE? 1, 
pp. 45ff. — Remark: Identification: K. Wille. This fragment is not used by G. Hidas, cf. no. 
6. 


No. 48: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Pages 3121—3216; 48 folios; folio nos. extant: 35, 36, 116-120, 124. — Ed.: Toda 1979: 
249—300. This transcript also contains the folio (folio no. 171) published in facsimile in 
Bapat 1949: 241—253, plate IIIA (between p. 250/251), cf. furthermore Yuyama/Toda 
1999: 8—10, where pages 3181/3182 are transcribed. — Additional folios of this manu- 
script are edited in Toda 1988. This transcript, which again also contains Bapat's plate 
IIIA, is based on photographs preserved in Rome published in Gnoli 1987: 533 and plates 
I-XX. — Remark: The description of this manuscript in N. Dutt, Saddharmapundarika- 
sūtram, Calcutta 1953 is confused, cf. also on this manuscript Dutt 1953: 136ff. The folios 
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of this manuscript were not used by S. Watanabe for his edition, cf. no. 44. — Facsimile: 
Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12. 


No. 49: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Pages 3217-3220; 2 folios. — Ed.: H. Toda 1979: 300—303. — Remark: As recognized 
already in FE 10, p. 7, these folios belong to no. 44, S. Watanabe’s “Group B,” cf. no. 44. 
This is the missing folio no. 99, cf. Watanabe 1975: 276, note 20. Pages 3219/3220 1s the 
only fragment of this manuscript containing a text from the XXth parivarta. These folios 
were not used by S. Watanabe. — Facsimile: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 2012: Lotus Sutra 
Manuscript Series 12. 


No. 50: Prajfiaparamita 

Pages 3495—3514; 10 folios. — Ed.: Pages 3496/3495; 3499/3500: Matsumura 1993: 131— 
134. — Remark: On the Prajfiaparamita fragments see no. 26, 27, 50. Pages 3496/3495 and 
3499/3500 are fragments of SP folios 65 and 98 respectively of S. Watanabe's “Group B" 
as recognized by E. Kurumiya, cf. Toda 1979: 249. These fragments are unedited. — 
Facsimile: Saddharmapundarikasütra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12. Pages 
3497/3498 were identified as the last folio of the Samādhirājasūtra in Matsumura 1993: 
134—137. The fragmentary colophon is edited in Skilton 2000: 78: 3498 line 6: ]m 
vilekhyedam / yan maya punyuparjita / tenāham kušaļlena ... | || O: || 


No. 51: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 3261—3301; fragments of approximately 28 folios; folio nos. extant: 1 (— page 
3265); 6x (= page 3262), 63 (= page 3263), 21 (= page 3279), [76?] (= page 3283), 8 (= 
page 3291), 17 (7 page 3297). 

No. 51a: Bhaisajyaguru(vaidūryaprabhārāja)sūtra 

Page 3261; 1 folio. — Remark: The text of this fragment continues page 1863 (= folio 22) 
in no. 31 and consequently belongs to folio 23, according to Matsumura 1983 [1984]: 193, 
note 2 (“[32] f. 1963” is a misprint for “[31] f. 1863”). The information given in Matsumu- 
ra 1985: Appendix is confused: For “No. 52 f. 3306" read “No. 51 f. 3261.” 

No. 51b: Miscellaneous Fragments 

Pages 3262-3267; 3269; 3276; 8 folios; folio no. extant: 63 (= page 3263). 

No. 51b.1: Kāraņdavyūha 

Pages 3262—3263; 2 folios; folio nos. extant: 62, 63. — Ed.: cf. no. 12. — Remark: These 
folios, which belong to manuscript no. 12, were not used in Mette 1997a. Folio 62b is not 
reproduced in FE; identification and information provided by K. Wille. 

No. 51b.2: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūī 

Page 3264; 1 folio. — Remark: Identification and information provided by K. Wille. This 
fragment was not used by G. Hidas, cf. no. 6. 

No. 51b.3: Mahāvairocanasūtra(?) 

Page 3265; 1 folio. — Remark: The manuscript contains verses in the Vasantatilaka and 
Sragdharā metres. Verses 4-11 are parallel to verses reconstructed from a phonetic Chinese 
transcript found in a commentary on the Mahāvairocanasūtra, cf. Ashikaga 1955: 106— 
121. Identification and information provided by K. Wille. 

No. 51b.4: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūī 

Pages 3266-3267; 2 folios. — Remark: The fragmentary folios were identified by K. 
Wille. This fragment was not used by G. Hidas, cf. no. 6. 

No. 51c: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages: 3268, 3270—3275, 3277/3278; 5 folios. — Ed.: see no. 10c. — Remark: This 
manuscript, which was identified by C. B. Tripathi, Berlin, also comprises folios listed 
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under nos. 52c and 60c. The correct sequence is: pages 3268 (right half), 3268 (left half), 
3271, 3270, 3272/3273, 3274/3275, 3277/3278, 3303/3304, 3305 (verso missing in FE, but 
photographed by Tripathi), 3310 (= folio 162; left side), 3310 (= folio 162; right side), 
3358/3359 (= folio 163). This manuscript is different from the one listed as no. 10c. 

No. 51d: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūī 

Pages 3279/3280 (= folio 21). — Remark: This fragment was not used by G. Hidas, cf. no. 
6. The title occurs in the manuscript: mahādhāranī vidyarajni mahāpratisarā nama, 21b5. 
No. 51e: Unidentified 

Pages 3269, 3276, 3281—3295, 3297-3301; 12 folios; folio nos. extant: + + (= page 3283), 
8 (= page 3291), 17 (= page 3297). — Remark: Pages 3285/3286 contain dharanis, among 
them one from the Sarvadharmaguņavyūharājasūtra. Identification and information pro- 
vided by O. von Criegern. 

No. 51f: Vinayavastu-āgama: Pravrajyāvastu 

Page 3296. — Ed.: Vogel/Wille 1984: 308[12]ff. 


No. 52: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 3302—3325; 20 folios; folio nos. extant: 162 (= page 3310), 71 (= page 3311), 72 (= 
page 3312). 

No. 52a: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Page 3306; 1 folio. — Ed.: - . — Remark: This is the right half of folio 102a,b of S. 
Watanabe’s “Group B," cf. no. 44. — Facsimile: Saddharmapundarikasütra 2012: Lotus 
Sutra Manuscript Series 12. 

No. 52b: Samghātasūtra 

Pages: 3302, 3319, 3313b, 3313a; 1 folio. — Ed.: —. — Remark: These two fragments of 
one folio belong to an eighth manuscript (manuscript H) of this text, which is otherwise 
lost. The text corresponds to verses 129—135 = Canevascini 1993: 103, §243, verse 44— 
§244 verse 4. 

No. 52c: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages 3303/3304, 3305, 3310; 3 folios; identification: C. B. Tripathi, Berlin, cf. no 10c. — 
Ed.: -. 

52d: Pages 3307, 3311-3312, 3316—3318, 3320—3322, 3324—3325; 15 folios. 

No. 52d.1: Unidentified 

Page 3307; 1 folio. 

No. 52d.2: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Pages 3311-3312; 2 folios; folio nos. extant: 71, 72. — Ed. — — Remark: These frag- 
ments, which are part of group B in Watanabe, as no. 44, are not included in his edition. 
The text corresponds to Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra (ed. Kern 1908—1912) pp. 263.4— 
265.11. Identification and information provided by K. Wille. — Facsimile: Saddharma- 
puņdarīkasūtra 2012: Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 12. 

No. 52d.3: Prajfiaparamita 

Pages 3316—3317, 3324; 3 folios. — Ed. — — Remark: The text is similar to Pancavim- 
satika Prajnaparamita (ed. T. Kimura 1990), Part IV, pp. 187.15—189.25, 192.28—195.18, 
190.3—192.13 respectively. Identification and information provided by K. Wille. 

No. 52d.4: Prajfiaparamita 

Pages 3318, 3325; 2 folios; — Ed. — — Remark: The identification of page 3318 is, 
however, uncertain. Page 3325 is identical with Zacchetti 2005: 277 (folio 9r6—9v7). 
Identification and information provided by K. Wille. 

No. 52d.5: Unidentified 

Pages 3320—3322; 3 folios. 
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52e: Mekhalädhärani (?) 

Pages 3308-3309; 2 folios. — Ed.: -. 

52f: Visvantara-Avadana 

Pages 3314/3315; 1 folio; identification: K. Das Gupta. — Ed.: K. Das Gupta, as no. 8. 
52g: Samghātasūtra 

Page 3323; 1 folio; see no. 37. 

No. 53: Darikagatha 

Pages 3229-3236; 4 folios; folio nos. extant: 5 (= page 3229), 10 (= page 3231), 11 (7 
page 3233), 13 (= page 3235). — Ed.: -. 


No. 54: Mekhalādhāraņī 
Pages 3253/3254, 3255/3256; 2 folios. — Ed.: no. 29c. 


No. 55: Miscellaneous fragments 

No. 55a: Unidentified 

Pages 3237/3238; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 51 (?). — Ed.: —. — Remark: The text of this 
folio is parallel to DN III 60ff., according to a communication by A. Mette. 

No. 55b: Arthavistaradharmaparyäya 

Pages 3239/3240; 1 folio. — Ed.: —. — Remark: The text on this folio corresponds to 
Kanjur (Peking ed.) no. 984, vol. 39, p. 83 (= folio 202v1—203r5) and to Taisho 97, Vol. I, 
p. 921c-922a11 (letter by J.-U. Hartmann dated 4 May 1988). This text forms part of the 
Dirghagama of the (Müla-)Sarvastivadins, cf. Hartmann 1989: A1ff. 


No. 56: Miscellaneous fragments 


Pages 3326-3351; 13 folios; folio nos. extant: 30 (= page 3326), 11 (= page 3328), 12 (= 
page 3330), 13 (= page 3332), 14 (= page 3334), 5 (= page 3336), 62 (= page 3338), 2 (= 
page 3340), 143 (= page 3342). 

No. 56a: Mahāmāyūrīvidyārajūī 

Pages 3326/3327; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 30. — Ed.: von Hinüber 1980a: 166 = Kleine 
Schriften 2009: 725. — Remark: This manuscript is different from the one published in 
Kaul Shastri 1939: 2-12, particularly pp. 11ff., cf. von Hinüber 1980a: 165 = 724. 

No. 56b: Mahāpratisarāvidyārajnī 

Pages 3328—3335; 4 folios; folio nos. extant: 11—14; identification in von Hinüber 1980a: 
163 = 722. 

No. 56c: Ekottarikāgama: Sambādhāvakāšasūtra 

Pages 3336—3337 ; lfolio; folio no. extant: 5. — Ed.: —. — Remark: The text corresponds 
to a fragment in the Scheyen Collection edited in Harrison 2006: 201—211. Although the 
Gilgit text contains the paragraph on sila (cf. AN III 316.3—14), it allows us to close the 
gap in the parallel paragraph on the Tathagata published by Harrison p. 204, line 2: 
samprajanaviha|ri rjumarganyaya saļmārūdho, page 3336, line 1 (at the very end). It 
seems that the Gilgit and the Schøyen texts are not identical in wording. According to Jin-il 
Chung, Göttingen, the text on pages 3336-3337 corresponds to Taisho 99, page 144a2—11. 
— Identification and information provided by K. Wille. 

No. 56d: Dašabhūmikasūtra 

Pages 3338—3339; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 62. — Ed.: —. — Remark: The text corresponds 
to Dasabhümikasütra (ed. R. Kondo 1936/repr. 1983) p. 41.1-41.12 = (ed. P. L. Vaidya 
1967), pp. 16.28—17.4. The preserved folio number indicates that the manuscript started 
with the beginning of the text. Consequently, the reading of the pagination as in FE is also 
confirmed by the length of the text, against Frentz 1987: 149, who reads erroneously “32.” 
Identification and information provided by K. Wille. 
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No. 56e: Vinayavastu-āgama: Sanghabhedavastu 

Page 3349/3348; 1 folio; identification: C. B. Tripathi, Berlin. — Ed.: Wille 1990: 131ff. 
— Remark: The text corresponds to Gnoli 1978: Vol. I, pp. 61.18—63.3. 

No. 56f: Colophon 

Page 3346; 1 folio. — Ed.: von Hinūber 2004: 24ff., No. 9; re-edited in von Hintiber 2011: 
3ff., Plate 1. — Remark: It is not impossible that this folio contains the colophon to 
Samghātasūtra manuscript F, no. 36. 

No. 56g: Tantrasadbhāvasāra: 

Pages 3340/3341. — Ed.: Sanderson 2009, as no. 41. 

No. 56h: Prātihāryasūtra (?) 

Pages 3342—3343; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 143. — Ed.: — — Remark: The fragment is 
tentatively identified by K. Wille, who refers to Divyāvadāna, pp. 154f. However, except 
for the occurrence of the name Kāla there is hardly any parallelism between the two texts. 
No. 56i: Unidentified 

Page 3344, 1 folio. 

No. 56j: Samādhirājasūtra 

Pages 3350/3351. — Ed.: —. — Remark: Identification communicated by K. Wille, cf. 46. 


No. 57: Pāramitāsamāsa: Dānapāramitāsamāsa 

Pages 3257/3258; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 2, according to FE? 1, p. 52; the number is 
recognizable neither in FE' nor in FE’, but clearly visible on the photograph taken by Soka 
University. — Ed.: Kudo 2013. — Remark: As suspected by G. Schopen already in 1978, 
this folio does not contain the text of the Bhaisajyagurusütra, as wrongly restated in FE? 
1995, but as recognized correctly by C. B. Tripathi, Berlin, a text on giving. — The text 
corresponds to Carol Meadows, Árya-Süra s Compendium of the Perfections: Text, trans- 
lation and analysis of the Paramitasamasa. Indica et Tibetica 8. Bonn 1986: 3258 (a): p. 
158, verse 6-p. 162, verse 24a; 3257: p. 162, verse 24b-p. 168, verse 46c. 


No. 58: Abhidharmāvatāra 
Pages 3259/3260; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 56. — Ed.: Matsuda 1996c: 35-42. 


No. 59: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 3241—3252; 6 folios. 

No. 59a: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages 3241—3248; 4 folios; folio nos. extant: 164—167. Ed.: —. Remark: Identifica- 
tion by N. Kudo. According to G. Melzer page 3244 contains verses, e.g. in the Vasantati- 
lakā metre, and a list of words similar to those found in Kautalya's Arthasastra (ed. R. P. 
Kangle 1960) 1.12.6 or 6.2.18. 

No. 59b: Nandikasūtra 

Page 3249.1—3; 1 folio. — Remark: Identification and information provided by G. Melzer. 
A parallel text from the Potala in Lhasa is edited in Vinita 2010: 100—140, especially 138— 
140. 

No. 59c: Pradaksinagatha 

Page 3249.3—3250; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 243; identification: A. Mette. Beginning of the 
text, cf. nos. 13b2; 13d.6; 60b. — Ed.: cf. no. 13b.3. — Remark: The reading of the folio 
no. follows Frentz 1987: 151. 

No. 59c: Prasenajidgatha 

Pages 3251/3252; 1 folio; folio no. extant: 25 (?). End of text: page 3252 (= folio 25?), line 
3 (prasenajidgathas samaptah). — Ed.: Vinita 2010: 209-258. 
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No. 60: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 3352-3359; 4 folios. 

No. 60a: Mahapratisaravidyarajfir 

Pages 3352-3355; 2 folios; folio nos. extant: 18 (= page 3352), 56 (= page 3354). — 
Remark: Identification and information provided by K. Wille. This fragment was not used 
by G. Hidas, cf. no. 6. 

No. 60b: Pradaksinagatha 

Pages 3356/3357; folio no. extant: 19 (= page 3356), cf. nos. 13b; 13d.6; 59b. — Ed.: cf. 
no. 13b.2. 

No. 60c: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 

Pages 3358/3359; | folio; folio no. extant: 163 (= page 3358); identification: C. B. Tri- 
pathi, Berlin. — Ed.: see no. 10c. 


No. 61: Miscellaneous fragments 

Pages 3360-3366; 4 folios. 

No. 61a: Nagarjuna: Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika 

Pages 3365, 3364, 3360—3363; 3 folios; folio nos. extant: 2 (= page 3360), 3 (= page 
3362); incomplete. — Ed.: Gokhale/Dhadphale 1978: 62—68 with a facsimile, cf. Scherrer- 
Schaub 1987: 103-111, on the Gilgit manuscript pp. 108ff. 

No. 61b: (Aparimitayuhsitra?) 

Page 3366: | fragmentary folio contains a text partly similar to the Aparimitayuhsütra: 

/1/ ]+ jfiaya tathagataya || tadyathà om sarvasamskaraparisuddhadharma/2/[te gagana- 
samudga](te) abhavasamudgate mahādharmahetunayasupratisthite /3/ [+ + + + 
apari]mitayuse svāfhā/|| atha bhagavams tasyam velayam /4/ [imam gāthām abhāsafta» || 
dānavalena samudgatu vuddho danavala/5/[dhigata narasimhāh d](a)navalasya ca 
sruyati savdo karunikasya pure pravi/6/[santam || šīlavalena samudgata vuddhah 
silavaladh]i[gata nara](s)im[ha] silavala[. — Remark: The reverse is blank, most likely 
because the upper layer of the birch bark peeled off. Obvious mistakes are abhava? instead 
of subhāva” (line 2) and sva instead of sva{ha} (line 2). The gaps are filled according to 
the text provided in DUAN 1992: §11; 76—78. — O. von Criegern and G. Melzer drew 
attention to the similarity of this text to the Aparimitayuhsütra. However, the text of the 
dharani differs, and much text is missing between the dhāraņī and the verses. — The 
Aparimitäyuhsütra is mentioned by Rashid ad-Din, cf. n. 36 above. 


No. 62: Miscellaneous fragments 
Pages 3367-3368; minute unidentified fragments. 
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II. The Srinagar Collection 


The exact location of this collection is unknown at present. In 1982 two of the Samghata- 
sutra manuscripts and the only palm-leaf manuscript in the Gilgit collection (no. 4S) were 
transferred from the S.P.S. Museum to the Central Asian Museum, University of Srinagar, 
according to unpublished reports on researches in Srinagar during 1982 and 1987 by C. B. 
Tripathi, Berlin (cf. also J.-U. Hartmann on no. 4S). C. B. Tripathi visited Srinagar in 
1980, and again in 1982 and in 1987, and took photographs of the complete Srinagar col- 
lection. These photos have been in the possession of K. Wille, Góttingen, since the death of 
C. B. Tripathi on 4 May 1996 [Obituary by K. Bruhn, ZDMG 147. 1997: 1-6] (see the 
Additional Note by Klaus Wille below, which contains a survey of this collection). Two 
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fragments, Tripathi no. A 102 and C 265, which are perhaps part of a Samghabhedavastu 
manuscript, are edited in Wille 1990: 127—130. Some dharanis of this collection are edited 
in von Hintiber 1980a and in von Hintiber 2004: 12—16, Nos. 1-4c. Copies of the photos of 
Samghātasūtra manuscripts B and D which duplicate photos of manuscripts A, B and D 
taken earlier are in the possession of the author. Moreover, K. Wille had the Samghātasūtra 
A, B, and D photographed in Srinagar in 1978. These copies are deposited in the Seminar 
für Indologie und Tibetologie in Göttingen. 

Manuscripts in this collection are numbered by adding “S” (Srinagar, i. e. Srinagar). 


Additional Note on the Srinagar Collection by Klaus Wille 


The photographs of the Srinagar Collection taken by C. B. Tripathi in 1982 were divided 
into series A, B und C and then numbered within the series. In his report on his visit in 
1987 Tripathi observed that about 30 fragments of series A could no longer be found in the 
museum and therefore had to be considered lost. The fragments of series A were pho- 
tographed again, and the fragments not recorded in 1982 were also photographed and 
numbered as “D-Serie.” The negatives of the photographs taken in 1987 have been in my 
possession since the death of C. B. Tripathi in 1996. In summer 2011 I obtained by chance 
the photographs taken in 1982, with the exception of the first file, the contents of which 
therefore remain unknown — the Samghātasūtra manuscripts are most probably part of it; 
they are now in the possession of Oskar von Hinüber (personal communication). I am 
working on this collection and am presently transliterating the fragments on the basis of 
the photographs taken in 1982. So far, the fragments of series A (1-144) and B16-24 have 
been transliterated. Transliterations of B1—15 have been prepared by G. Melzer. Once 
series B and C of 1982 are finished, the fragments of series D of 1987 will be worked on 
and the photographs of 1987 will be compared with the photographs taken in 1982. Even a 
preliminary comparison demonstrates that several fragments photographed in 1982 were 
broken into two pieces on the photographs in 1987 or revealed a loss of text in the margins. 

In 2011 K. Matsuda drew attention to the collection of the Japanese monk Yada in 
Tokyo (cf. below, No. 8S: Udānavarga). In 1986 this monk had bought 22 larger fragments 
and many smaller fragments, most of them in Leh, the others in Srinagar. Moreover he 
took photographs of about 200 fragments in the museum in Srinagar. The recto side of the 
Uv fragment (below, No. 8S) is in the Yada Collection, and the verso was identified by 
Matsuda on the basis of the photographs taken by Yada in the museum. I identified both 
sides as "series" B48 of the photographs taken by Tripathi in 1982; in other words, the 
Yada collection consists of fragments which originally were kept in the museum in 
Srinagar. Apart from one piece I could show on the basis of the photographs taken in 1982 
that all the major fragments (except fragment 22, which is in Sarada script) in the Yada 
Collection belonged to the museum, and it 1s very likely that the remaining piece will also 
be found. This agrees with Tripathi‘s observation in 1987 that about 30 fragments were 
missing. 

Additionally, K. Matsuda reports that in 1979 the fragments in Srinagar were pho- 
tographed by "researchers" from Ryukoku University. The negatives are apparently lost, 
but positive copies are preserved. Matsuda put copies of them and of the photographs 
taken by Yada at my disposal, and as a last step the transliterations will be compared with 
those copies. 

Microfilms of the Samghätasütra manuscripts A, B, D and of the Sarvadharmagu- 
nņavyūharājasūtra were acquired by me in 1978 in Srinagar (cf. K. Wille, “Die Sanskrit- 
Fragmente der Crosby-Sammlung (Washington D.C.)," Jaina-itihasa-ratna, Festschrift für 
Gustav Roth zum 90. Geburtstag, ed. U. Hüsken, P. Kieffer-Pülz und A. Peters, Marburg 
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2006 [Indica et Tibetica, 47]: 483). Copies of them are available in the Seminar fir 
Indologie und Tibetologie at the University of Góttingen. 

Besides the larger manuscripts, the following texts have been identified so far among the 
fragments of the Srinagar Collection: CT = Chandrabhal Tripathi; KM = Kazunobu 
Matsuda; KW = Klaus Wille; the identifications of Tripathi in B und C still have to be 
checked, and this may result in some changes. 


Abhidharma: A16 (CT), A96 (CT), 123 (CT), 124 (CT), 127 (? CT) 
Arthavistaradharmaparyāya (Dirghagama): A2, A20, A31a, b, A64 (all frgs. KW) 
Carakasamhitā of Agniveša: A59 (KW), A63 (? KW) 

Dhāraņī: A112 (KW), B23 (CT), B25 (CT), C192 (CT) 

Divyabhojana-avadāna(?)/Candana-avadāna: A61 (KW) 

Hetubindu of Dharmakīrti: A16 (KW) 

Khāraņādanyāsa: A67 (? CT), 85 (CT; khāraņādinyāse kasacikitsitam (sa)[māpta]m) 

Larger Prajfiaparamita: A142f (KW) 

Mahāmāyūrīvidyārājī: A3 (CT), A4 (KW), A6 (CT), A8 (CT), A36 (KW), A68 (CT), 
A138 (CT), A139.b (KW), B30 (CT), C5 (CT), C8 (CT), C9 (CT), C16 (CT), C23 
(CT), C24 (CT), C34 (CT), C42 (? CT), C60 (CT), C61 (CT), C72 (CT), C95 (CT), 
C134/1-10 (CT), C147 (CT), C189 (CT), C212 (CT), C268 (CT), C274 (CT), C283 
(CT) 

Mahāmeghasūtra: A107 (KW) 

Mahāpratisarāvidyā: A55 (? CT) 

medical text: A5 (CT), A29 (CT), A37 (KW), A41 (KW), A43 (CT), A46 (CT), A47 (CT), 
A51 (CT), A53 (CT), A60 (KW), A72 (CT), A76 (CT), A108 (CT), A109 (CT), A115 
(CT), A119 (CT), A126 (CT), A129.1, 2, 3, 4 (CT), A130 (CT), A132a, b (KW), Al4le 
(KW), A142j (KW), Al44b (KW), B18 (CT = A29), B21 (CT), B26 (CT), B28 (KW), 
B34 (CT), B38 (CT), B43 (CT), B44 (CT), C18 (CT), C30 (CT), C33 (CT), C35 (CT), 
C41 (CT), C58 (CT), C77 (CT), C92 (CT), C116 (CT), C155 (CT), C215 (CT), C218 
(CT), C222 (CT), C245 (CT), C246 (CT), C247 (CT) 

Prātimoksasūtra: C131 (? CT) 

Samghabhedavastu: A102 (CT; ed. Wille 1990: 128f.), C265 (KW; ed. Wille 1990: 129) 

Siddhasāra of Ravigupta: A13 (KW) 

Stotra: C2 (CT) 

Sumāgadhā-avadāna: A86.1, 2, 3 (CT), C25 (CT), C152 (CT) 

Udānavarga: A90+C202 (CT), B48 (KM; ed. Matsuda 2011) 

Visvantaravadana: A133.a, b, c (KW) 

(Klaus Wille) 


No. 1S: Samghātasūtra 

All Samghātasūtra manuscripts are quoted by the sig/a used in the edition indicated under 
no. 36, which supersede those used in “Erforschung.” 

Manuscript A in von Hinūber 1979: New sig/um D: 121 folios with folio no. 82 missing, 
because folio no. 81 occurs twice, complete text. — Measurements: 26.5 x 6.5/7.5 cm; 
hole for the thread holding the manuscript together: 9 cm from the left margin; 6 to 8 lines 
of writing per page, Proto-Säradä script. — Remark: The manuscripts 1S—4S were found 
between the book covers, and even the thread holding book covers and folios together was 
preserved, cf. Kaul Shastri 1939: 2-12, particularly p. 3 (“manuscript No. 2") and plate 
1424A (manuscript no. 3S). — Folios la, 119b, 120a, 121a are reproduced together with 
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the book covers in Kaul Shastri 1939: plates nos. 1433 and 1436, cf. p. 6.; these book 
covers are discussed in Klimburg-Salter 1992: 395—402, where older literature on the book 
covers is listed, and von Hintiber 1989b: 88 with plate 160 (coloured photo showing the 
book cover with two devotees and two bodhisatvas). Excellent reproductions of the other 
painted book covers found in Gilgit (cf. no. 4S) are available on the internet: Pratapaditya 
Pal, A Painted Book Cover from Ancient Kashmir, figures 8 and 9.? The colophon (folios 
nos. 119b, 120a, 121a) is edited in von Hintiber 2004: 25 —27, no. 10. 


No. 2S: Samghātasūtra 


Manuscript B in von Hinūber 1979: New siglum A: 63 folios: 2—4, 6, 7, 9-18, 20, 22-25, 
27-30, 33—35, 38-40, 43-45, 48, 50—56, 58, 61, 63—67, 70, 72, 74, 84, 85, (86—88, 
pagination lost), 89-93, 96, 105. — Measurements: 28.5 x 7.5 cm; hole for the thread 
holding the manuscript together: 8 cm from the left margin; normally 6 or 7 lines of 
writing on a page, “Gandharan Brahm?” script. Folios 30a and 39b are reproduced in Kaul 
Shastri 1939: plate no. 1439. — Folio 96 contains the Ratnacandrapariprechā and folio 
105 the Hiranyavatidharani, cf. nos. 6S, 7S. Consequently, this is a collection of different 
texts similar to the Ratnaketuparivarta, no. 29, cf. p. 80 above. 


No. 3S: Samghatasütra 
Manuscript C in von Hinüber 1979: New siglum B: 92 folios, folio nos. 1—102; folio 80 is 
also numbered as 79°) by mistake, further the scribe jumps by mistake from 85 to 96; 
folio no. 101 is also numbered as folio 91; the pagination of folio 92 [102] 1s lost; complete 
text. — Measurements: 23.0 x 8.5 cm; hole for the thread holding the manuscript together: 
7.0 to 7.5 cm from the left margin; 8 to 10 lines of writing on a page. — Remark: Mat- 
sumura 1985: Appendix, 150, draws attention to an (unfinished) transcript of manuscript D 
published in Japan. 
Consequently, the following manuscripts are available now and, with the exception of the 
Los Angeles manuscript I, K and L, were used to constitute the text as printed in 
Canevascini 1993 without accompanying critical apparatus: 

A: Srinagar Collection, no. 2S (lacunae) 

B: Srinagar Collection, no. 3S (complete) 

C: Delhi Collection, no. 37 (end of text lost) 

D: Srinagar Collection, no. 1S (complete) 

E: Delhi Collection, no. 39 (fragment) 

F: Delhi Collection, no. 36 (lacunae, end of text lost) 

G: Delhi Collection, no. 38a (fragment) 

H: Delhi Collection, no. 52b (fragment, 1 folio) 

I: Miscellaneous Manuscripts, no. 1K (“Los Angeles manuscript") (complete) 

K: Miscellaneous Manuscripts, no. 4K (complete?) 

L: Miscellaneous Manuscripts, no. 5T (incomplete) 


No. 4S: Sarvadharmaguņavyūharājasūtra 


45 palm-leaf folios according to the report by C. B. Tripathi in J.-U. Hartmann (see below). 
Previously, 55 folios were counted. According to O. von Criegern, 50 of originally 51 
folios survive. Measurements: 20 cm x 4.5 cm; hole for the thread holding the manuscript 
together: 7.0 cm and a second hole 15.5 cm from the left margin; 5 lines of writing on a 
page. — Ed.: von Criegern 2008 (upublished PhD thesis). — Remark: On this text, which 
was erroneously called “Aryadharma” by Kaul Shastri, cf. Hartmann 1997b: 135—140. 
Some folios with two holes; on the reproduction of the book covers cf. Kaul Shastri 1939: 


> See http://www.asianart.com/articles/kashmir/index.html. 
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plate no. 1438 (together with folios 22a, 41a, 2b) and P. Pal (see above, under 1S). — A 
dharani from this text is found in no. 51e. 


No. 5S: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra 

Fragments of 30 folios. Description and edition including a facsimile of all fragments: von 
Hinüber 1982 [Rev.: H. Bechert, Journal of Religious Studies (Patiala) 11 (1983): 118— 
120; G. Fussman, BEFEO 73 (1984): 384ff.; H.-O. Feistel, ZDMG 134 (1984): 387; P. 
Williams, JRAS (1984): 156ff.; D. Seyfort-Ruegg, JAOS 106 (1986): 879; H. Eimer, OLZ 
81 (1986): columns 393 ff. ]. 


No. 6S: Ratnacandrapariprecha 

1 folio from no. 2S: Samghātasūtra manuscript A; extant folio no. 96. — Measurements as 

for Samghātasūtra A, 6 or 7 lines of writing on a page, “Gandharan Brahm?” script; 

identification: P. Harrison, 16 June 2009. — The text runs as follows: 

96a: 

1. ntih pratilabdhah || asti kumara daksine digbhage ganganadivalukasamani buddhaksetra- 
kotiniyuta(Satasahasr)[än]y at[1]- 

2. kramya sama nama lokadhatuh tatrāntandaprabhāso nama tathāgato rhā samyaksam- 
buddhas tisthati dhriyate yapayati dharmafi ca desa- 

3. yati. Suddhanam bodhisatvanam || asti kumāra pa$cime digbhage ganganadīvālukā- 
samāni buddhaksetrakotīnayutašatasa- 

4. hasrany atikramya nanda nama lokadhätuh tatra (canda)na$ri nama tathāgato rhā 
samyaksambuddhas tisthati. dhriyate yā- 

5. payati. dharmaī ca desayati. sarvā sā kumāra lokadhatus candanakūtāgaraparisphuttā || 
asti kumāra u- 

6. ttare digbhage gamganadivalukasamani buddhaksetrakotinayutaSatasahasrany ati- 
kramy(a) aksubhitā nā- 

96b: 

1. ma lokadhä = = tuh tatra ketušrī = = nama tathāgato rhā samyaksambuddhah tisthati 
dhriyat[e] yāpayati: 

2. dharmafi ca desayati. || asti kumärä pūrvadaksiņe digbhage ganganadīvālukāsamāni 
buddhaksetrakotīnayutaša- 

3. tasahasrany atikramya caritravatī nama lokadhatuh tatrāšokašrī nama tathägato rhä 
samyaksambuddhahs(!) tisthati: 

4. dhriyate yapayati. dharmafi ca dešayati. || asti kumara. daksinapascime digbhäge gamga- 
nadivalukasa- 

5. mani buddhaksetrakotinayuta$atasahasrany atikramya ketu$ri nama lokadhatuh tatra 
ratnayasti(r) nama tathagato 

6. rhā samyaksambuddhas tisthati. dhriyate yapayati dharmafi ca de$ayati: || asti kumārā 
pašcimottare digbhage gamga[nadi] 


No. 7S: Hiraņyavatīdhāraņī 
1 folio no. 96 from no. 2S: Samghatasütra manuscript A.; extant folio no. 105 (not 65 as in 


von Hinüber 1979). — Measurements as for Samghātasūtra manuscript A, 6 lines of 
writing on a page. The text runs as follows: 
105a: 


1. ca punyam prasütam bhavati ya$cemam hiranyavati[m] dharani[m] y[e]na cittena dhara- 
yisyati. (tasya) + + [bha](v)[is]y[a] 

2. ti prajūayā prajfüarthina. dharanya dharanyarthinah hiranyena hiranyarthinah šrutena 
$rutarthinah || asya 
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3. upacārah suklapaksam s(a)[I]yodana anudita aditye kirena bhoktavyam. imani ca 
buddhavamstyani buddhanam 

4. bhagavatam vidyantaranamani mamtrapadani abhiksna manasi kartavyani. tatah esam 
mamtrapadanam anu- 

5. bhavena ye gamganadivalukopamasu lokadhatusu. asura va. garuda va. kinnara va. 
mahoraga va. 

6. yaksa va. preta và. pisaca va. kum[bh]an[d]a va, te na pradustacitta bhavamti. nānta- 
rayakara bhavamti. nityam 

105b: 

1. [parigrhīļt[ā]š ca bhava[m]ti. priyabhadr[e]na bodhisatvena mahāsatvena. mahävisälena. 
vajrapanina sam(bhü)si- 
vais ta enam bhaye kantare 

3. va adhitisthamti. abhaya(m a)syanuprayacchanti. yad uta hiranyavattm dharaņīm 
dharayamanam. idam avocad bha- 

4. gavams tusitesu viharamana pandukambalasilayam attamamanah supratistho bodhisatvo 
mahasatvah ta- 

5. [n]i [c]a[nJe[ka]ni sarvabodhisatvasahasrani bhagavato bhasitam abhyanandan || o || hi- 
ranyavati dhāraņī sa- 

6. maptam || o || 


No. 8S: Udanavarga 


1 folio (verso); extant folio no.: 177. — Ed.: Kazunobu Matsuda: Udanabaruga no 
Girugitto-shahon (A Gilgit fragment of the Udanavarga). Bukkyogakubu Ronshu (Journal 
of School of Buddhist Studies, Bukkyo University) 95. March 2011: 17—32. — Remark: 
This folio from the collection of unspecified fragments in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum 
was identified by K. Matsuda. The corresponding folio (recto) was acquired by the Ven. 
Yada, a Japanese monk who visited Leh and Srinagar in 1986 (see Additional Note by K. 
Wille above). — The text corresponds to Uv XX VI 20-XXVI 28 in the Mūlasarvāstivāda 
recension (recension 2) of the text. This is one of the prose paragraphs characteristic for 
recension 2, cf. Schmithausen 1970: 47—124, on the prose corresponding to verses XXVI 
20ff. p. 76 81.7.1. 
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III. The Ujjain Collection 


This collection comprises 34 folios of the manuscripts found at Gilgit in 1931, which are 
preserved as “Bauddhägama no. 4737” in the Scindia Oriental Museum (Scindia Oriental 
Research Institute, Vikram University) in Ujjain. They were published for the first time in 
a rather inadequate form in Sengupta 1975: 137—208, cf. also von Hinüber 1979: 331[5]ff. 


No. 1U: Dharmaskandha 


19 folios; identification J. Takasaki in 1965. — Re-ed.: Dietz 1984 [Rev.: ZDMG 136. 
1986: 221; Mundus 22. 1986: 273ff.; H. Sakurabe in Matsuda 1986: 37—43 [in Japanese]; 
OLZ 83. 1988: columns 466-468]. — Remark: A second fragment of this manuscript is no. 
5 of the Delhi Collection. Altogether there are now 22 extant folios of the Dharma- 
skandha: 3, 4, 5-20, (21, 22 Delhi Collection), 26, (27 Delhi Collection) [folios 14—18 are 
not listed in the survey of the manuscript by Dietz (p. 11), but used for her edition]. All 
folios are numbered in two different ways: recto “3” corresponds to verso “251” and “27” 
to *275." According to Dietz, p. 10, the higher numbers are probably original. Consequent- 
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ly, this text was separated from a once larger collection of perhaps even all seven Abhi- 
dharma works of the Mūlasarvāstivādins (?); on the school affiliation of all three manu- 
scripts from Ujjain: Dietz 1985: 163—179. 


No. 2U: Ekottarikagama 
9 folios. Re-ed.: C. B. Tripathi, see Delhi Collection no. 4a. 


No. 3U: Lokaprajfiapti 

6 folios; folio nos. extant: 10, 18, 34, 35, 5[1], 52. — Ed.: S. Sengupta 1975: 195ff. (wrong 
sequence of folios). An unpublished (?) re-transcript was presented to the Regular Meeting 
of the Society of Buddhist Studies, Otani University, 29 June 1982 by Y. Okudo, A study of 
the Sanskrit fragments deposited with the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. A re-edition is 
planned by S. Dietz. — Remark: The text is described in Dietz 1989 and Dietz 2003: 207— 
225. 
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IV. Miscellaneous Manuscripts 
(supposed to be found near the Kargah Buddha [K] or preserved in Tibet [T]) 


No. 1K: Samghātasūtra 

37 folios; extant folio nos. 8—37, complete. — Remark: This Samghātasūtra manuscript 
was brought to the attention of G. Schopen in January 2000, who called it the “Los 
Angeles manuscript” and identified the text. Schopen’s concordance to the edition by G. 
Canevascini shows that this manuscript contains the complete text on 37 folios except for 
minor gaps due to damage. The sig/um of this manuscript is I. 

From a report on the preservation of this manuscript, which was found folded, it is evident 
that it contains a second text, “a seven page incantation” (1.e. no. 2K), cf. Susan Sayre 
Batton, “Separation anxiety. The conservation of a 5th century Buddhist Gandharan Manu- 
script,” (http://www.asianart.com/articles/batton/index.htm!). 

At present manuscripts nos. 1K and 2K are kept in Japan in the Miho Museum Collection, 
Shiga Prefecture, cf. report by K. Matsuda in this volume. 

I am obliged to G. Schopen for providing photos of manuscript I and for sharing his con- 
cordance with his usual liberality. 


No. 2K: Sarvagatiparisodhanosnisavijayä 
7 folios. — Ed.: Planned by G. Schopen (letter dated 28 May 2009) and by G. Melzer (oral 
communication by J.-U. Hartmann and L. Sander on 16 June 2009), cf. no. 1K. 


No. 3K: Samghātasūtra 

Folio no. 49. — Remark: A single leaf of a (complete?) birch-bark manuscript was brought 
to my attention on 15 December 2000 by J.-U. Hartmann, who had seen it in the Institute 
of Silk Road Studies, Kamakura. The manuscript is kept at present in Japan in the Hira- 
yama Collection, see report by K. Matsuda in this volume. 

The text of folio 49 corresponds to Canevascini 1993: $$188.5—192.4. The siglum of this 
manuscript is K. 

I am obliged to J.—U. Hartmann for drawing my attention to this manuscript and for pro- 
viding a photo of folio 49. 


No. 4K: Dirghagama 
See report by J.-U. Hartmann in this volume. — Remark: There are conflicting reports on 
the exact find spot of nos. 1K, 2K, 4K: According to Fussman 2004: 104, note 8, they were 
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found near the Kargah Buddha according to information passed on to him by H. Haupt- 
mann, Heidelberg, who was shown the place of their discovery in 1998(?). Fussman 
mentions the titles of nos. 2K and 4K. Consequently, no. 1K should be the “liasse repliée 
en boule,” which suits the photo in the report by S. S. Batton, quoted above. According to 
Batton’s report, however, nos. 1K and 2K were found in Bamiyan. Although not found at 
Gilgit, the following manuscript is mentioned here in order to provide a complete list of all 
manuscripts of the Samghātasūtra known at present. 


No. 5T: Samghātasūtra 

Manuscript L: 10 folios; incomplete. — Measurements 56.5 x 5.0 cm. — Remark: This 
manuscript is written in "Proto-Bengali” script and preserved in Tibet (information 
provided by Luo Hong, Beijing). No further details are known at present. 
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Index 


Simple numbers = I. Delhi Collection; number + S = II. Srinagar Collection; number + U = IIL. 
Ujjain Collection; number + K or + T = IV. Miscellaneous Manuscripts (discovered near the Kargah 
Buddha; preserved in Tibet); intr. = titles and authors mentioned in the introduction. — Signs used: 
[] mistaken title; () modern title. — Literary categories are marked by capital letters. — The titles 
mentioned in K. Wille’s note are not included here. 


Authors 
Ārya-(Ācārya)-Sūra 8, 57 
Kharanada intr., p. 82 
Nagarjuna 61 
Panini intr., p. 83 
Süra 8 
Susena intr., p. 82 
Haribhatta 13b.7 
Text Titles and Text Categories 
Ajitasenavyakarana 40 
Adbhutadharmaparyaya 11a; 13d.4; 18 
Adhikaranavastu 1.16; 13a.5 
(Anathapindada-sütra?) 13b.5 
Annapanavidhi 20 
(Aparimitāyuhsūtra?) 61b 
ABHIDHARMA 58; 5; 1U; 3U 
Abhidharmavatara 58 
Arthavistaradharmaparyaya 55b 
Alpadevatāsūtra 13d.2 
AVADANA 1.1; 7b; 7c; 7d; 8; 9; 10c; 10d; 11b; 13a; 13d.3; 
51c; 52c; 52f; 60c 

Avikalpapravešasūtra 16 
Ašoka-Avadāna 13a.2 
Astädasasähasrikä Prajfiaparamita 24; 25; 28 
ĀGAMA 4a; 56c; 2U; 4K 
Ayuhparyantasütra 19 
AYURVEDA intr., p. 82 
[Aryadharma] 4S 
Āryamahāmaņivipulavimānavišva- 

supratisthitaguhyaparama- 

rahasyakalparājadhāraņī 22 
[Āryašrīdevīvyākaraņa] 29b 
Udānavarga 8S 
Ekadasamukhahrdaya 33a 
Ekottarikagama 4a; 56c; 13b.1; 13b.2; 13b.5; 13d.8; 2U 
Kathinavastu 1.8 
Kapphina-Avadana 8 
Karmavastu 1.10 
Karmavacana 3b; 4d 
Kāraņdavyūha 12; 36; 51b,1 
[Kūtāgārasūtra] lla 
Kosambakavastu 1.9 
Ksantivadi-Avadana 11b 
Khāraņādanyāsa intr., p. 82 
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Candraprabha-Avadana 9d; 13a.6 
Carakasamhita p. 82, n. 21 
Carmavastu 1.5 
Civaravastu 1.6 
(Caityagatha) 13b.4 
Jatakamala (Haribhatta) 13b.7 
Jyotiska-Avadana 13a.4 
Tathāgatabimbakārāpaņasūtra 18 
Tantrasadbhāvasāra 41; 56g 
Dašabhūmikasūtra 56d 
(Dārikāgāthā) 53 
Divyāvadāna (?) 56h 
Dīrghāgama 13d.9; 4K 
Devatāsūtra 13d.1 
Dvadasadandakanamastasata- 

vimalīkaraņāsūtra 29b 
Dharmaruci-Avadāna 9b; 13a.3 
Dharmaskandha 5; 1U 
DHARANI 6; 7c; 10d; 14; 15; 16; 17; 22; 29c; 33b; 38b; 51d; 

51e; 52f; 54; 56a; 56b; 61b; 7S; 2K 

Nagaravalambika-Avadana 9g 
Nandikasūtra 59b 
Nāgarakumāra-Avadāna 1.1 
Nirvikalpapravešadhāraņī see Avikalpapravesasütra 
Paficatantra intr., p. 82 
PaficavimSatisahasrika Prajfíaparamita 24; 25; 28 
Padmāvatī-Avadāna 9h 
Pāmšupradāna-Avadāna 13a.7 
Pāņdulohitakavastu 1.11 
Pāramitāsamāsa 57 
Pārivāsikavastu 1.13 
[(Punyamahesa-avadäna)] 13d.8 
Posadhavastu 1.2 
Posadhasthäpanavastu 1.14 
Pudgalavastu 1.12 
PRAJNAPARAMITA 10a; 24; 25; 26; 27; 28; 50; 52d.4 
Pranamastava 43 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayakarika 6la 
Pradaksinagatha 13b.3; 13d.6; 59c; 60b 
Pravaranavastu 1.3 
Pravrajyavastu 1.1; 4d 
Prasenajidgatha 13d.5; 59d 
Pratimoksa 2; 3a; 4b; 4c 
Prātihāryasūtra (Divyavadana) (?) 21; 56h 
Buddhabalādhānaprātihārya- 

vikurvāņanirdešasūtra 7d 
Bhaisajyagurusūtra 10b; 31; 32; 34; 51a 
Bhaisajyavastu 1.6 


Mahallasūtra? 13d.9 
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Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūī 


guhyaparamarahasyakalparājadhāraņī 
Mahāmāyūrīvidyārājīī 
Mahāraksā 
Mahāvairocanasūtra 
Mahāsudaršana-Avadāna 
Māndhātā-Avadāna 
Mekhalādhāraņī 
Meņdaka-Avadāna 
Maitreyavyakarana 
Ratnaketuparivarta 
Ratnacandrapariprcchä 
Lokaprajfiapti 
Vajracchedika 
Varsavastu 
Vasudhārādhāraņī 
VIDYĀ 
Vinayavastu-Āgama 
Visvantara-Avadana 
VYAKARANA 

VYUHA 
Šayanāsanavastu 
[Srīdevīvyākaraņa] 
Samghabhedavastu 
Samgharaksita-Avadāna 
Samghätasütra 


Saddharmapundarikasütra 
Samädhiräjasütra 
(Sambhädävakäsasütra) 
SarvagatipariSodhanosnisavijayà 
Sarvatathagatadhisthanasatvalokana- 
buddhaksetrasandaršanavyūha 
Sarvadharmaguņavyūharājasūtra 
Sahasodgata-Avadāna 
Siddhasāra 
Sucandra-Avadāna 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna 
SUTRA 


STOTRA 
Svagata-Avadana 
Hayagrivavidya 
Hiranyavatidharani 


Colophon 
Unidentified 


6; 14; 15; 17; 47b; 51b.2; 51b.4; 51d; 56b; 60a 


Mahamanivipulavimanavisvasupratisthita- 


22 

56a 

33b 

51b3 

13a.1; 13d.3 

9a; 13a.1 

29c; 54; 52f 

9f 

13c 

7a; 23; 29a 

2S; 6S 

3U 

10a 

1.4 

7c, 10d 

6; 14; 15; 17; 33b; 51b.2; 51b.4; 51d; 56a; 56b; 60a 
1; 51f; 56e 

8; 52d 

13c; 40 

12; 30; 35; 36; 51b; 4S 

1.15 

29b 

1.16; 56c; Srinagar intr., p. 112 

1.1 

16; 36; 37; 38a; 39; 52b; 52g; 1S; 2S; 3S; 1K; 3K; 
5T 

44; 45; 47a; 48; 49; 50; 52a; 52d.2; 5S 
46; 50; 56j 

56c 

2K 


30; 35 

51e; 4S 

9c; 13a.5 

p. 82, n. 21 

7c; 10d 

7b; 10c; 51c; 52c; 59a; 60c 

7d; 10b; 11a; 13d,1; 13d.2; 13b,1; 16; 18; 19; 26; 
29b; 31; 32; 34; 36; 37; 38; 39; 44; 45; 46; 47; 48; 
49; 50; 51a; 51b.3; 52a; 52b; 56c; 56d; 56h; 59b; 
61b; 18; 28; 3S; 5S; 1K; 3K; 4K; 5T 

43 

9e 

33b 

7S 


50; 56f 
13d.10; 19; 42; 47; 51e; 52d.1; 52d.5; 55a; 561; 62 
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Concordance 


Pages in FE — Titles of Texts 


1-92: Pratimoksa, Karmavacana, nos. 2, 3 
93-128: Ekottarikagama, no. 4a 

129—150: Prātimoksa, Karmavacana, nos. 4b-4d 
151-156: | Dharmaskandha, no. 5 

157-174: | Vi$vantara-Avadana, no. 8 
175—675: Prajñāpāramitā, nos. 24,25,28 
676-1079: Vinayavastu-āgama 

1080—1129: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājī, no. 6 
1130—1138: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūtī, no. 14 
1139—1156: Mahapratisaravidyarajfii, no. 15 
1157-1165: Mahāpratisarāvidyārājūtī, no. 17 
1166—1283: Ratnaketuparivarta, no. 7a 
1284—1285: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 7b 
1286—1287: Sucandra-Avadana, no. 7c 
1288—1297: Buddhabalādhānaprātihāryavikurvāņanirdeša, no. 7d 
1298—1315: Ratnaketuparivarta etc., no. 29a 
1316-1327: Dvadasadandakanamastasatavimalitkaranasutra, no. 29b 
1327-1331: Mekhaladharani, no. 29c 
1332-1349: Visvantara-Avadana, no. 8 
1350-1358: Dharmaruci-Avadana, no 9b 
1359-1361: Sahasodgata-Avadana, no. 9c 
1362-1363: Candraprabha-Avadana, no. 9d 
1364—1365: Padmavati-Avadana, no. 9h 
1366-1367: Svagata-Avadana, no 9e 
1368-1369: Mendaka-Avadana, no. 9f 
1370-1371: Nagaravalambika-Avadana, no. 9g 
1372-1373: Sahasodgata-Avadana, no. 9c 

1374: Mandhata-Avadana, no. 9a 
1374—1377: Dharmaruci-Avadana, no. 9b 
1378-1379: Svagata-Avadana, no. 9e 
1380—1393: Vajracchedika, no. 10a 

1394—1413: Bhaisajyagurusütra, no. 10b 
1414—1425: Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 10c 
1426—1431: Sucandra-Avadana, no. 10d 
1432-1451: Mandhata-Avadana, no. 13a.1 
1452, lines 1-5: Asoka-Avadäna, no. 13a.2 
1452-1483: Dharmaruci-Avadana, no. 13a.3 
1484—1485: Jyotiska-Avadana, no. 13a.4 
1486—1487: Sahasodgata-Avadana, no. 13a.5 
1488—1507: Candraprabha-Avadāna, no. 13a.6 
1508—1517: Pāmšupradāna-Avadāna, no. 13a.7 
1518—1519: Ekottarikāgama?, no. 13b.1 
1520—1523: Ekottarikāgama?, no. 13b.2 
1524—1528: Pradaksiņa-/Caitya-gāthā, no.13b.3,4 
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1528—1533: Ekottarikagama?, no. 13b.5 
1533—1535: Ekottarikagama?, no. 13b.2 
1536-1542: Maitreyavyakarana, no. 13c 
1542—1545: Devatāsūtra, no. 13d.1 

1545: Alpadevatāsūtra, no. 13d.2 
1546—1547: Ekottarikāgama?, no. 13d.8 
1548—1549: Dīrghāgama? no. 13d.9 
1550—1567: Mahāsudaršana-Avadāna, no. 13d.3 
1568—1575: Unidentified, no. 13d.10 
1576—1581: Adbhutadharmaparyāya, no. 13d.4 
1581—1585: Prasenajidgatha, no. 13d.5 
1586—1587: Haribhatta: Jatakamala, no. 13d.7 
1588—1591: Adbhutadharmaparyaya, no. lla 
1592—1593: Ksantivadi-Avadana, no. 11b 
1594—1667: Karandavyüha, no. 12 
1668—1681: Avikalpapravešasūtra, no. 16 
1682—1683: Samghātasūtra, no. 16 
1684—1691: Tathagatabimbakarapanasütra, no. 18 
1692—1707: Āyuhparyantasūtra, no. 19 

1706, lines 1-6: Unidentified, no. 19 
1708—1713: Annapānavidhi, no. 20 
1714—1723: Prātihāryasūtra, no. 21 
1724—1733: Aryamahämani°-°dhärani, no. 22 
1734—1745: Ratnaketuparivarta, no. 23 
1746-1815: Sarvatathägatädhisthäna°, no. 30 
1816—1837: Sarvatathägatädhisthäna°, no. 35 
1838—1867: Bhaisajyagurusūtra, no. 31, 32 
1868—1948: Bhaisajyagurusūtra, no. 34 
19492104: Samghātasūtra, no. 36 
2105—2106: Kāraņdavyūha, no. 36 

2107: blank 

2108—2289: Samghātasūtra, no. 37 
2290—2303: Samghātasūtra, no. 38a 
2304-2305: Dhāraņī, no. 38b 

2306—2335: Samghātasūtra, no. 39 
2336-2416: Ajitasenavyakarana, no. 40 
2417-2444: Ekadas$amukhadharani, no. 33a 
2444—2459: Hayagrivavidya, no. 33b 
2459—2460: Maharaksa, no. 33b 

2461—2783: Samadhirajasütra, no. 46 

2784: number not in FE 

2785—2812: Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 44 
2813—3052: Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 45 
3053-3118: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra, no. 47 
3119-3120: Unidentified, no. 47 

3021—3216: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra, no. 48 
3217-3220: Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 49 
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3221-3222: 
3223-3224: 
3225-3228: 
3229-3236: 
3237-3238: 
3239-3240: 
3241-3248: 


3249: 


3249-3250: 
3251-3252: 
3253-3256: 
3257-3258: 
3259-3260: 


3261: 


3262-3263: 


3264: 
3265: 


3266-3267: 


3268: 
3269: 


3270-3275: 


3276: 


3277-3278: 
3279-3280: 
3281-3284: 
3285-3286: 
3287-3295: 


3296: 


3297-3301: 


3302: 


3303-3305: 


3306: 
3307: 


3308-3309: 


3310: 


3311-3312: 


3313: 


3314-3315: 
3316-3317: 


3318: 
3319: 


3320-3322: 


3323: 
3324: 
3325: 


3326-3327: 
3328-3335: 
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Tantrasadbhävasära, no. 41 
Unidentified, no. 42 
Pranämastava, no. 43 
Därikägäthä, no. 53 
Unidentified, no. 55a 
Arthavistaradharmaparyäya, no. 55b 
Sumäghadä-Avadäna, no. 59a 
Nandikasütra, no. 59b 
Pradaksinagäthä, no. 59c 
Prasenajidgäthä, no. 59d 
Mekhalādhāraņī, no. 54 
Arya-Süra: Paramitasamasa 
Abhidharmāvatāra, no. 58 
Bhaisajyagurusütra, no. 51a 
Karandavytha, 51b.1 
Mahapratisaravidyarajfit, 51b.2 
Mahāvairocanasūtra?, 51b.3 
Mahapratisaravidyarajfit, 51b.4 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 51c 
Unidentified, no. 51e 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 51c 
Unidentified, no. 51e 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 51c 
Mahapratisaravidyarajfii, no. 51d 
Unidentified, no. 51e 

Dhāraņī, no. 51e 

Unidentified, no. 51e 
Vinayavastu-agama: Pravrajyavastu, no. 51f 
Unidentified, no. 51e 
Samghatasütra, no. 52b 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 52c 
Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 52a 
Unidentified, no. 52d.1 
Mekhaladharani?, no. 52e 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 52c 
Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 52d.2 
Samghatasütra, no. 52b 
Visvantara-Avadana, no. 52f 
Prajfiaparamità, no. 52d.3 
Prajhäpäramitä, no. 52d.4 
Samghatasütra, no. 52b 
Unidentified, no. 52d.6 
Samghatasütra, no. 37; 52g 
Prajfiaparamità, no. 52d.3 
Prajhäpäramitä, no. 52d.4 
Mahamayirividyarajfil, no. 56a 
Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī, no. 56b 


3336-337: 


3338-3339: 
3340-3341: 
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(Sambādhāvakāšasūtra), 56c 
Dašabhūmikasūtra, no. 56d 
Tantrasadbhavasara, no. 56g 


3342—3343 Prātihāryasūtra?, no.56h 


3344: 
3345: 
3346: 
3347: 


3348—3349: 
3350-3351: 
3352-3355: 
3356-3357: 
3358—3359: 
3360—3365: 


3366: 


3367—3368: 
3369—3494: 
3495—3496: 
3497—3498: 
3499—3500: 
3501-3514: 


AAWG 


ABORI 
AKM 
ARIRIAB 


AWL 


BEI 
BHSD 


BISt 
BSOAS 
BStR 
CAJ 
CRAIBL 
EI 

FE 
GGA 
GM 
Guide 
IF 

IHO 

IIJ 

IT 


Unidentified, no. 56i 

blank 

Colophon, no. S6f 

blank 

Samghabhedavastu, no. 56e 
Samadhirajasütra, no. 56) 
Mahāpratisarāvidyārājnī, no. 60a 
Pradaksiņagāthā, no. 60b 
Sumāgadhā-Avadāna, no. 60c 
Pratityasamutpadahrdayagatha, no. 61a 
(Aparimitayuhsütra?), no. 61b 
Unidentified minute fragments, no. 62 
Prajfiaparamità, no. 26, 27, 50 
Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 50 
Samadhirajasütra, no. 50 
Saddharmapundarikasütra, no. 50 
Prajfiaparamita, no. 26, 27, 50 
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Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philologisch- 


historische Klasse. Dritte Folge 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute 


Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 

Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at 
Soka University 

Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. Abhandlungen der geistes- 
und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse 

Bulletin d' Études Indiennes 

F. Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary: I. Grammar, II: 
Dictionary. New Haven 1953 

Berliner Indologische Studien 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 

Buddhist Studies Review 

Central Asiatic Journal 

Comptes rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 

Epigraphia Indica 

Facsimile Edition 

Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 

Gilgit Manuscripts 

Bibliographical Guide to the Identifications (Part 2 of this paper) 

Indogermanische Forschungen 

Indian Historical Quarterly 

Indo-Iranian Journal 

Indologica Taurinensia 
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JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JAs Journal Asiatique 

JIABS Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 

JIPh Journal of Indian Philosophy 

JOIB Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

JNRC Journal of the Nepal Research Center 

JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

NAWG Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. I. Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse 

OAW Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse 

OLZ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Sgh Samghātasūtra 

St Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik 

SWTF Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden und der 


kanonischen Literatur der Sarvästiväda-Schule. Göttingen 1974-2011 
WZKS(O) Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- (und Ost)asiens 
ZAS Zentralasiatische Studien 
ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 


Texts are abbreviated following the Epilegomena to the Critical Päli Dictionary. 
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The Manuscript of the Dirghagama 
and the Private Collection in Virginia 


JENS-UWE HARTMANN (MUNCHEN) AND KLAUS WILLE (GOTTINGEN) 


1. The Manuscript of the Dirghagama (by Jens-Uwe Hartmann) 


All the other contributions to this volume focus on specific collections, areas or scripts — 
or a combination of these — while the present paper starts from a single manuscript. This 
is explained partly by the sheer volume of the manuscript, which makes it unique among 
all the finds of the last twenty years in Pakistan and Afghanistan, but partly also by the fact 
that it came to be split up and is now unevenly distributed over several collections. The 
largest part was bought by a private collector in Virginia, who acquired, together with the 
folios of the Dirghagama, a number of folios and fragments from at least eight other texts 
which may or may not come from the same find-spot. Most of those folios have been 
identified by Klaus Wille, and he kindly agreed to have his important identifications added 
as a second part to this paper. 


1.1 Present distribution 


The folios of the Dirghagama have already been the topic of three papers (Hartmann 2000, 
2002a and 2004). These papers reveal work in progress, and not only progress in research, 
but also progress in terms of acquisition: while working on the manuscript, more and more 
folios became available. As a result, our understanding of the contents and structure of the 
Dirghagama was constantly advanced, and this is reflected in the three papers. Since then, 
only single fragments of the Govindasütra are known to have been offered on the market, 
although the manuscript is still far from being accessible in its entirety. There is, however, 
a certain chance that eventually more may turn up, as will become clear in the section 
below on the present distribution of the folios. 

Kazunobu Matsuda was probably the first to see the manuscript in March 1998 when he 
visited Sam Fogg's antique book store in London in order to look for manuscripts from 
Afghanistan.? Later in the same year Harry Falk (Berlin) received some photographs of the 
manuscript from Sam Fogg and made them available to the present author; working from 
these photographs Klaus Wille prepared the first transliterations in October 1998. The 
exact provenance of the manuscript continues to be unknown. Rumours have it that it 
comes from Gilgit, and it has been suspected that originally it formed part of the famous 
manuscript find of the thirties of the last century, a part that was removed by local people 
and sold only in the nineties.’ It is a large birch-bark manuscript — the size is approxi- 
mately 50 x 10 cm — and it is written in the script called either Proto-Säradä or Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan Type II. Material, script and the whole appearance of the book render it very 
likely that it comes from the same cultural background as, for instance, the famous 
manuscript of the Mūlasarvāstivāda-Vinayavastu from the Gilgit finds. Thus, it is safe to 
say that it comes from the area of Greater Gandhara and that certain indications point in 
the direction of Gilgit. The script suggests a date after the sixth century, and a radiocarbon 
test initiated by one of the dealers in London resulted in a date between 764 and 1000 as 
the 2sigma range,* confirming the palaeographical evidence. 


' Information provided by Gudrun Melzer, who saw photographs of probably five fragments during 
her visits to Japan in 2005 and 2007. 

? Cf. Choi 2012b: 11, note 2. 

> Cf. the contribution by Oskar von Hinüber, above p. 117, and Fussman 2004: 104 and 129. 

* Allon, Salomon, Jacobsen, Zoppi 2006: 279, note 3. 
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Regrettably, parts of the manuscript are not accessible. Its last folio number is 454, but it 
is likely that the last two folios are stuck together. Lines 5 to 6 of the verso side of the last 
folio preserve a short colophon (samaptas ca dirghagamah); the remaining part of the folio 
is empty. Approximately half of the folios are presently available, but many of them are in 
a rather fragmentary state. They were offered to dealers in London and in Japan in the 
second half of the nineties, but before selling them, the original owner(s) apparently split 
the manuscript into bundles of 55 to 70 folios apiece. This is suggested when looking at the 
present distribution. 


Folios 1—70 (only single fragments) Scheyen Collection, Oslo (Norway) and 
Private Collection Virginia (USA) 
ca. 70—125 (ca. 55 fols.) Private Collection Virginia (USA) 
ca. 260—329 (ca. 70 fols.) Private Collection Virginia (USA) 
3 fragments of the Govindasūtra Japan, present whereabouts unknown 
330—384 (52 fols.) Hirayama Collection, Kamakura (Japan) 
364—366 (3 fols.) Bukkyo University, Kyoto (Japan) 
385—454 (70 fols.) Private Collection Virginia (USA) 


It is easy to deduce that the manuscript was divided into at least five, and probably six, 
parts. The first part is heavily damaged; the present whereabouts of folios 126—260, alto- 
gether nearly 140 leaves and therefore probably forming two bundles, is unknown, and we 
can only hope that they still exist. 

The biggest part went into a private collection in Falls Church, Virginia. 53 folios were 
sold to the late Ikuo Hirayama, the famous Japanese painter; they are kept in his private 
collection in Kamakura.* Three folios missing from the set acquired by Ikuo Hirayama 
were bought by Bukkyo University in Kyoto. An unknown number of smaller fragments 
were bought by the Norwegian collector Martin Scheyen, and they are stored in a place 
near Oslo. The state of preservation varies greatly; only the folios in the Hirayama 
Collection are perfectly restored and preserved, since they were handed over to a profes- 
sional institute in Tokyo and restored by specialists. The folios in Virginia have been 
separated and put into plastic envelopes; according to my information this was done by 
specialists in the British Library. However, there are several problems: the envelopes are 
closed, but tend to burst open along the margins, and there is a constant danger that small 
pieces may fall out. In many cases two or even more folios are still stuck together; they 
would have to be separated in order to scan or photograph the currently obscured text. 
There are countless cases where small pieces belonging to the previous or the following 
folio remain stuck to the wrong leaf and hide text; these pieces would have to be detached 
— or peeled off — and remounted on their original folio, and it would need an expert to do 
it in order to avoid further damage and to recover the hidden text. 

This highlights one of the major problems we are confronted with in the case of such 
manuscripts. The necessary restoration requires a certain investment, sometimes as much 
as or even more than the price already paid for the manuscript itself, and not all owners, be 
they public or private, are willing or able to shoulder such an additional burden. Moreover, 
not every private owner is necessarily interested in the details of the texts preserved in his 
manuscripts or in the intricate questions philologists are prone to ask, when even the last 
tiny bit of an aksara may contribute the decisive clue for the desired answer. Thus, the 
interests of the owner and of the scholar do not necessarily converge. Attempts at encour- 
aging the owner of the Virginia collection to have his manuscript restored did not succeed, 
while on the other hand he was extremely helpful in providing all the necessary facilities 
for scanning the whole manuscript. Thus we have excellent scans at our disposal, but not 


* For this collection see the contribution by K. Matsuda below, pp. 165—166. 
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of all parts, and there is not the slightest indication that this situation will change in the 
foreseeable future. Yet, it is better than the situation in Oslo. Of the fragments kept there 
we do not even have scans, and these fragments are badly agglutinated and would need 
restoration before anything can be done with them. There, too, we see little hope for an 
improvement in the near future. 


1.2 Structure and contents of the Dirghagama 


By now it is well-known that the manuscript contains a version of the Dirghagama, the 
“Canonical Collection of the Long (Discourses of the Buddha).” This specific version was 
collected and redacted by monks of the same school or schools that had adopted Vinaya 
texts labelled as Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda. Although produced in the northwest- 
ern region of the Indian subcontinent, it is very close to the version preserved in the 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Central Asia, but it is very different from the Pali Dighanikaya 
and from the Chang ahan, the Dīrghāgama preserved in Chinese translation (T 1), that 
probably belongs to the school of the Dharmaguptakas and most likely is derived from an 
original version in Gāndhārī. The differences concern contents, wording and arrangement; 
all three versions of the Long Discourses are divided into three sections, but only one of 
these is found in all of them. The number of sūtras is given in parentheses; the Chinese 
translation does not contain section names, but seems to be divided into three equal parts: 


Dirghagama Dighanikaya Chang ahan 
1. Satsūtraka-nipāta (6) 1. Sīlakkhanda-vagga (13) 1. no name (10) 
2. Yuga-nipata (18) 2. Maha-vagga (10) 2. no name (10) 
3. Silaskandha-nipata (23) 3. Pātika-vagga (11) 3. parallel to the Sīlakkhanda (10) 


The Pali version commences with the Silaskandha section and the Brahmajālasutta, while 
the Sanskrit manuscript closes with this section and ends with the Brahmajālasūtra. It 
starts with a section called Satstitrakanipata; this has no parallel in the other two versions, 
and only four of its six sūtras are also included in the Pali and the Chinese.* The Sanskrit 
manuscript represents by far the longest version: it contains 47 texts, 13 more than the 
Dīghanikāya and 17 more than the Chinese text. Although significant parts of the manu- 
script are destroyed or still missing, all the texts it contained are known, because a suffi- 
cient number of uddānas is preserved. These uddānas list the titles or, rather, the keywords 
which do the duty of titles. It is difficult, if not impossible, to define the term “title” for 
texts in such collections; they may vary among different collections, and in the uddana 
they often have to be slightly adjusted to metrical needs and therefore deviate from the 
titles preserved elsewhere.’ The following table presents an overview of all the texts con- 
tained in the Sanskrit Dirghagama, including folio numbers when they are preserved and 
references to parallel texts in the Pali and Chinese versions. Its purpose is to illustrate the 
sequence and the arrangement of the sūtras, and it supersedes the table given in Hartmann 
2004 as it includes a number of corrections provided by Gudrun Melzer in her dissertation 
(see below), most notably the observation that, contrary to my previous assertion,* the 
Prasädaniyasütra is preserved in the manuscript. 


Dirghagama Folios DAc Dighanikaya Majjhimanikaya 


I. Satsūtrakanipāta 
01. Dasottara ?—? [6, 7, 11, 14] 10 |34. Dasuttara 


* For this section cf. Hartmann 1994. 
? For an edition and a discussion of the uddānas cf. Hartmann 2004: 123 ff. 
* Hartmann 2004: 126, note 18. 
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02. Arthavistara 7 — — 

03. Sangīti 7-7 09 | 33. Sangiti 

04. Catusparisad ?-[72 etc.]-8818 E E 

05. Mahavadana 88r8-111v 01 | 14. Mahāpadāna 

06. Mahāparinirvāņa |111v—? 02 | 16. Mahāparinibbāna 

II. Yuganipata 

07. Apannaka 7-7 = 060. Apannaka? 
08. Sarveka? 2-? — — 

09. Bhārgava 7-7 15 | 24. Patika 

10. Salya 7-7 -— 105. Sunakkhatta 
11. Bhayabhairava |?-? — 004. Bhayabherava 
12. Roma(harsa)na |?—? — 001. Mahāsīhanāda 
13. Jinayabha 7-7 04 | 18. Janavasabha 

14. Govinda (266)-274v5 03 | 19. Mahāgovinda 

15. Prāsādika 274v5—290r4 17 |29. Pāsādika 

16. Prasadaniya 290r5—299v2 18 | 28. Sampasādanīya 

17. Paficatraya 299v3—306r5 = 102. Paficattaya 
18. Māyājāla 306r5—317v5 = 

19. Kāmathika 317v5—329r4 — 095. Cankī 

20. Kayabhavana 329r4-340r2 = 003. Mahāsaccaka 
21. Bodha 340r2—344v4 - 085. Bodhirājakumāra 
22. Samkaraka 344v4—348r8 — 100. Sangārava 
23. Ātānāta 348v1—354r4 — | 32. Atandtiya 

24. Mahāsamāja 354r5—360v1 19 |20. Mahāsamaya 
III. Sīlaskandhanipāta 

25. Tridaņdin 360v2—367r3 = — 

26. Pingalātreya 367r4—369r5 = — 

27. Lohitya I 369r5—382r4 -— — 

28. Lohitya II 382r6-386v1 29 |12. Lohicca 

29. Kaivartin 386v1—390v1 24 |11. Kevaddha 

30. Mandisa I 390v1-391v6 — |07. Jaliya 

31. Mandisa II 391v6—8 = = 

32. Mahallin 391v8—395v6 — |06. Mahāli 

33. Sronatandya 395v6—401r1 22 |04. Sonadanda 


34. Kūtatāndya 401r2—409v8 23 | 05. Kūtadanta 
410r2-416r3 
. Ambasth f 20 | 03. Ambatth 
35. Ambastha 440. 444 mbattha 
36. Prsthapāla 416r3—424r4 28 | 09. Potthapāda 


37. Kāraņavādin 


424r4—424v3 


38. Pudgala 


424v3-426v1 


051. Kandaraka 


39. Sruta 


426v1-427v5 


40. Mahalla 


427v6-430r7 
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41. Anyatama 430r7 = = 
42. Suka 430r8—43 312 — | 10. Subha 
43. Jivaka 433r2-(435)r5 — 055. Jīvaka 

a 435)r5—441, M 
44. Rajan e 27 | 02. Samannaphala 
45. Vasistha 447v2-451r1 26 | 13. Tevijja 
46. Kasyapa 451r2-v8 25 | 08. Kassapasīhanāda 
47. Brahmajāla 445, 452r1-454v2 | 21 | 01. Brahmajāla 


The only section commor to all three versions is the Sīlaskandha, and a comparative table 
of contents is instructive in that it shows the similarities as well as the differences even 
within this section.’ Those sutras that are represented in all three are highlighted by italics. 


Dirghagama Dighanikaya Chang ahan 
01. Tridandin 01. Brahmajāla 01. Ambattha 
02. Pingalātreya 02. Samannaphala 02. Brahmajāla 
03. Lohitya I 03. Ambattha 03. Sonadanda 
04. Lohitya II 04. Sonadanda 04. Kūtadanta 
05. Kaivartin 05. Kūtadanta 05. Kevaddha 
06. Maņdīša I 06. Mahāli 06. Kassapasīhanāda 
07. Mandisa II 07. Jaliya 07. Tevijja 
08. Mahallin 08. Kassapasīhanāda 08. Samannaphala 
09. Sronatändya 09. Potthapāda 09. Potthapāda 
10. Küfatandya 10. Subha 10. Lohicca 
11. Ambāstha 11. Kevaddha 
12. Prsthapāla 12. Lohicca 
13. Kāraņavādin 13. Tevijja 
14. Pudgala 
15. Sruta 
16. Mahalla 
17. Anyatama 
18. Suka 
19. Jivaka 
20. Raja (= Samannaphala) 
21. Vāsistha (= Tevijja) 
22. Kasyapa 
23. Brahmajala 


All the sūtras collected in the Chang ahan version of this section are found in the other two 
versions. Combined with the fact that it is also the shortest, this would suggest that the 
Chinese translation preserves the oldest accessible form of the Silaskandha. Since the ten 
sutras contained in the Chinese translation are all found among the 13 suttas of the Pali, 
and in turn all the Pali suttas are found among the 23 sūtras of the Sanskrit, a clear one- 
way development seems to be indicated by these figures. However, I am reluctant to 
immediately translate such content data into chronological data and to understand them as 


? Cf. also Iwamatsu 2001 and Melzer 2010: 11 ff. 
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reflecting a historical development, since we know next to nothing about the editorial 
processes resulting in the canonical collections as we now have them. 

The Pali Stlakkhandha has three sūtras more than the Chinese, and the Sanskrit as many 
as thirteen more, a surprising difference, especially in view of the fact that sūtras 13—17 are 
rather short.'? It is impossible to reconstruct something like a structural archetype of the 
section; apparently the Sronatandya-, Kütatändya- and Ambāstha-sūtras form one of its 
building blocks, since they are grouped closely together in all three versions (nos. 9-11 in 
the Sanskrit, nos. 3—5 in the Pali, nos. 1 and 3—4 in the Chinese), but their sequence is not 
fixed. Apart from that it is difficult to see any close relations with regard to sequence. 
There might be one more similarity between the Chinese translation and the Sanskrit: the 
Rāja- (= Samannaphala), Vasistha- (= Tevijja) and the Kāsyapa-sūtras appear together in 
both, although in reverse order, but in the Pali these three discourses are wide apart. 

The credit for having identified parts of the manuscript even before the colophon 
became available goes to Somdev Vasudeva and to Klaus Wille, working independently of 
each other. The latter studied photographs I had received from Harry Falk in Berlin, while 
Vasudeva worked as a consultant for Sam Fogg, one of the book dealers in London, when 
the manuscript—or rather, part of it—was initially offered for sale, and he was probably 
the first scholar to inspect the original; I owe it to him that xerox copies of the folios 
reached me. He had already started, together with Lance Cousins, to transliterate some of 
the sūtras, but due to his many other obligations he was unable to pursue this project, and 
finally the research group formed for the study of the Scheyen Collection took over, 
procured colour images of all the known folios and received unreserved permission from 
the various owners to study the material and to publish it. This resulted in a continuous 
effort to make the sūtras accessible. 


1.3 Texts edited so far 


By now 16 of the 47 sūtras (or, rather, of the 37 sūtras currently accessible) have been 
edited. This probably sounds more impressive than it really is, since the 16 also include 
some of the very short stitras, short because they form either a duplication of the preceding 
one or because they contain the so-called stlaskandha, a lengthy passage characteristic for 
all the sūtras in the Silaskandha section and amounting to nine and a half folios in the 
Sanskrit text, as an abbreviation reduced to one or two sentences. So far, only two of the 
editions have been published.'' Most of them were prepared as a thesis for an academic 
qualification; two are doctoral dissertations and five are Masters theses or something 
similar. This means that the manuscript has provided the raw material for a considerable 
number of young scholars to gain expertise in philological work on Buddhist texts, but it 
also means that the editions achieved so far need to be standardized for publication in a 
series. This will be one of the most important tasks for the near future. The following 
sutras have already been edited or are presently being studied: 


05 Mahāvadānasūtra Fukita Takamichi (Kyoto, in progress) 

06 Mahaparinirvanasütra Klaus Wille (Góttingen, in progress) 

15 Prasadikasütra Charles DiSimone (München, dissertation project) 
16 Prasadaniyasütra same as no. 15 

20 Kāyabhāvanāsūtra Liu Zhen (München, dissertation, published) 

21 Bodhasütra Blair Silverlock (Sydney, Bachelors thesis, finished) 


? See the discussion in Melzer 2010: 23f. 
! Liu 2010 and Melzer 2010, the latter in a preliminary form as a microfiche edition of a doctoral 
dissertation. 
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22 Sankarakasütra ZHANG Lixiang (München, Masters thesis, finished) 
23 Ātānātasūtra Lore Sander and Siglinde Dietz (Berlin/Góttingen, in 
progress) 

25 Tridaņdisūtra Jinkyoung Choi (Mūnchen/Kyoto, dissertation project) 

26 Pingalātreyasūtra Lita Peipina (Oslo, Masters thesis, finished) 

27-28 Lohityasūtra VII Jinkyoung Choi (Mūnchen/Kyoto, dissertation project) 

29 Kaivartisūtra ZHOU Chunyang (Góttingen, Masters thesis, finished) 

34 Kūtatāņdyasūtra Oliver von Criegern (Miinchen, Masters thesis, finished) 

35-41 Ambāsthasūtra to Gudrun Melzer (München, Dissertation, published) 
Anyatamasütra 

36 Prsthapālasūtra Daniel Stuart (UC Berkeley, published) 


Additionally, Akira Sadakata twice published fragments from the Govindasiitra (no. 14, 
Sadakata 1999 and 2006), Siglinde Dietz and Lore Sander reported on the Afanafasütra 
(no. 23, Dietz 2011, Sander 2007), Kazunobu Matsuda introduced the Tridaņdisūtra (no. 
25, Matsuda 2006), Jinkyoung Choi analyzed the Tridandisütra and the two Lohityasūtras 
(nos. 25 and 27-28, Choi 2012a and 2012b), and I published a section of the Dasottarasü- 
tra (no. 1; Hartmann 2011) and of the Bodhasütra (no. 21; Hartmann 2004), which is now 
incorporated in the work of Blair Silverlock. 

Obviously, the main task in the future will be twofold, first, to have more texts edited, 
and second, to have the edited texts published in an accessible format. In one sense, the 
latter is more demanding than the former, since it will take a considerable amount of time 
and effort to bring all the editions to the same standard and to have them follow — of 
course within reason — the same conventions. Usually the editions consist of an introduc- 
tion, a transliteration, a reconstruction and a translation. Conventions concerning the trans- 
literation have to be fully consistent; here is no room at all for creativity. This is different 
in the reconstruction part: various editors have used different symbols in order to come to 
terms with the sometimes extremely faulty manuscript. This is one reason for divergences, 
the other being the differing number of parallel versions which the editors thought 
necessary to incorporate. Normally this includes the Pali version and, if they exist, the 
corresponding fragments of the Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts. The most extreme case 
so far is Gudrun Melzer's reconstruction of the Ambasthasütra, which involves up to five 
columns on facing pages, even without quoting the Pali parallel; it includes the reconstruc- 
tion of the manuscript, its translation, the fragments from Central Asia and two different 
Tibetan translations. 


1.4 Results 


At first sight the manuscript looks very good, but it does not hold what it seems to prom- 
ise. Closer inspection quickly reveals that the textual transmission has already deteriorated 
to a degree that turns editing into a real challenge. There are countless mistakes, haplogra- 
phies and dittographies, wrong aksaras and mutilated words, omitted or wrongly added 
negations, and all this to a degree that often renders whole paragraphs incomprehensible.” 
Towards the end, long sütras are reduced to a few folios, but the folio numbers continue to 
be consecutive. However, there are no corrections; it appears that the manuscript was never 
read and it surely was not meant to serve as a study book for someone interested in the 
contents of the texts. This raises interesting questions about the function and purpose of 


? Cf. Melzer in press, section on “Some typical examples of scribal errors in the manuscript.” 
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such a long and costly manuscript, but these questions will have to be addressed on another 
occasion. 

The study of the manuscript has resulted in the recovery of the Sanskrit text of a number 
of sūtras which were hitherto known only from their Pali versions, and in a few cases 
previously unknown sūtras came to light, as for instance the Kāraņavādisūtra (no. 37), 
edited by Gudrun Melzer. All this considerably advances our knowledge of the canonical 
sutra literature of the (Mūla-)Sarvāstivādins, or, at least, of the canonical sūtra literature 
transmitted in Sanskrit, if one hesitates to ascribe this Sūtrapitaka to a specific school. In 
her excellent dissertation Melzer achieved yet another most interesting result. Some of her 
important observations concern the technique of copying, at least in that area and during 
that period, and they allow us for the first time to get a glimpse of the work in a scriptori- 
um. 

Melzer’s careful study of the scribal variants led to the observation of a change in 
scribes in the passage she edited.'? She was able to distinguish at least four, possibly even 
five different scribes in that section, which consists of only 20 folios. Taking the other 
parts of the manuscript into consideration, she formed the opinion that between five and 
seven scribes were involved in the copying. This means that there was a scriptorium with a 
number of scribes who continuously worked on the manuscript together. It also means that 
each folio had to be copied page-identical in order to connect seamlessly with the work of 
the next scribe. This may sound arbitrary and therefore difficult to follow, but Melzer 
found something which apparently proves the correctness of her observation. To my 
knowledge, this is the first time that this phenomenon has been observed in Indian manu- 
script production during the first millennium. On many folios there is a very tiny figure 
below the folio number, evidently another number, but written with the numerals of the 
new decimal system, while the folio numbers themselves still follow the older “additive” 
system.'* These additional numbers are consecutive, but do not agree at all with the folio 
numbers, and at present there is only one possible explanation: they are a device by the 
scribe to number the section that is assigned to him." Such portions vary in size; there is 
one of 28 folios, another of ten folios, several of six and one of only two folios. The same 
scribe may get several portions from different parts of the manuscript. The process of 
copying such a lengthy text is carried out simultaneously by several scribes, but the 
number of pages is not divided in advance by the number of scribes, assigning the same 
share to each of them. It rather appears to be done on something like a day-to-day basis, 
and it requires each page of the exemplar to be copied onto exactly one page of the new 
manuscript. In the section studied by Melzer the scribes change at least nine times,'* and 
this makes it very likely that the folio numbers were added only after the copying was fin- 
ished. Such a secondary numbering is also suggested by the four folios that were mis- 
placed and then consecutively numbered in their new context (three folios of the Am- 
bāsthasūtra and one of the Brahmajālasūtra inserted as folios 442—444 in the Rdjasiitra, 
see the table above). 

Finally, four versions of a specific phrase found in one of the Dirghagama sütras will be 
contrasted here in order to illustrate how difficult it is to explain the relationship between 
the versions of a sūtra as a process of expansion in one direction. The phrase has the 
advantage of not occurring often, but of being found in three versions of the same sutra all 
preserved in Indic languages. It serves to describe the dharma taught by a teacher free of 
greed, hatred and delusion. In Sanskrit it is the Kāmathikasūtra (Dirghagama no. 19), in 


? Cf. Melzer in press, section on “The scribes of the manuscript.” 

14 Cf. Melzer in press, section on “A second pagination system.” 

5 Such numbers are found on other manuscripts, too; cf. n. 18 below. 
'5 Melzer 2010: 76. 
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Pali the Cankisutta (MN 95), while for the version in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit found 
among the fragments of the Schøyen Collection no title is preserved; there the name of the 
brahmin appears as Cangi. Additionally, a similar phrase from the Mahävastu is given 
which, although found in another context, is closely related to the BHS sūtra and therefore 
supports the idea that the Schøyen fragment belongs to a text from the literary tradition of 
the Mahāsāmghikas.'” 


Pali Theravada 
Cankisutta 
MN II 172.13—16 


BHS Mahāsāmghika? 
*Cangisutra 
MS 2376/5v4—5 


BHS Mahasamghika- 
Lokottaravāda 
Mvu III 314.15—16 


Sanskrit (Müla-)Sar- 
vastivada Kamathika- 
DA 327v5-6 


sütra 


yam kho pana ayam 
ayasma dhammam 
deseti, gambhiro so 
dhammo duddaso 
duranubodho santo 
panito atakkāvacaro 
nipuno panditaveda- 
niyo, na so dhammo 
sudesiyo luddhenāti 


yam pi ca yam ayus- 
mam dharmmam deša- 
yati gambhiram nipu- 
nam sukhumam dura- 
nubodham atarkkiyam 
atarkkavacaram pandi- 
tavedaniyam sarvva- 
lokapratyayanikam 
ayam dharmmah ajana 
lubdhena janam pa$yam 
viharati 


adhigato yad ayam 
maya dharmo gambhī- 
ro nipuno süksmo dur- 
anubodho atarkito ata- 
rkavacaro pandita- 
vedanīyo sarvaloka- 
vipratyaniko 


yam ca kim cid ayam 
ayusman dharmam 
bhasate samksiptena 
va vistarena va Santo 
'sya sa dharmah praņī- 
to gambhiro gambhira- 
vabhaso durdrso dur- 
avabodho ’tarkyo 
'tarkyāvacarah 
sūksmo nipunah pan- 
ditavijiavedantyah sa 


canenayusmata na 
suka-ram ājūātum 
yathapi tad ekanta/ub- 
dhena 


Most of the phrase is shared by all three versions, but in all cases two versions have 
something in common that is not shared by the third. This makes it impossible to construe 
it as a unilinear development; it is plausible, of course, that the Sanskrit version, being the 
longest and the most elaborate, is also the latest, but beyond that it is not easy to ascertain 
the development. There is no doubt that it is basically the same phrase in the same place in 
all three versions. There is also no doubt that it has been expanded in various ways, mostly 
by adding further items to an already existing series of words, a very common device in all 
versions of canonical Buddhist texts. It is not so clear, however, if one should simply start 
by taking those words highlighted in italics as the original nucleus of the phrase, because 
they are shared by all versions. Much more comparative study will be necessary in order to 
become better equipped for understanding and disentangling such developments, and this 
is another field where the Dīrghāgama manuscript provides us with a large amount of new 
and rich material. 


2 Further identified manuscripts in the Private Collection, Virginia (by Klaus Wille) 


A major part of the Dirghagama manuscript is kept in a private collection in Virginia. 
Together with this manuscript, the collector acquired folios and fragments of several other 
birch-bark manuscripts, eight of which could be identified so far. No find-spot is known 
for any of them, but it is likely, or at least probable, that they all come from the same place. 
Wherever they came from, it is evident that a small part of this find has gone into the 
Scheyen Collection in Norway (see below). They all have this in common, that at least 
until 2005, when Jens-Uwe Hartmann visited the collection and scanned the manuscripts, 
they had not been properly restored. Quite often two or more fragments are still stuck 
together and only one side or part of a side can be read. In the Scheyen Collection there are 


" The *Cangīsūtra is published in Hartmann 2002b. In the texts of the *Cangī- and the Kamathika- 
sütras all text-critical notation is omitted. 
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three photographs of bundles of manuscripts made by the antique dealer in London before 
selling the originals to the private collector in Virginia. When one compares the photo- 
graphs of the bundles and the now restored fragments, it is clear that many fragments 
suffered the loss of up to four aksaras per line. 


1. Of the first manuscript 63 identified fragments contain the Vinayavibhanga of the Müla- 
sarvastivadins. Sixty not yet identified fragments most probably contain the same text, but 
due to the very small size of these fragments their assignment to the Vinayavibhanga is not 
completely certain, since the script? is very similar to that of the Dirghagama and Sam- 
yuktagama manuscripts. Regarding their contents, the fragments preserve text of the Naih- 
sargikapayattika-, Pāyattika- and Pratidešanīya-dharmas. In October 2000 Claus Vogel and 
I started to edit Sanskrit fragments of Payattika-dharmas 6 and 7, along with an edition and 
translation of the Tibetan version. Unfortunately, we had to stop in 2003 for personal 
reasons. The Sanskrit text of folio 251 recto is given as an example in the appendix. It is 
planned that Masanori Shono (Osaka), who could recently identify additional fragments, 
will edit the fragments. The folios are inscribed with ten lines on each side; the script is 
similar to the manuscripts of the Prātimoksasūtra, Uttaragrantha (manuscript B), Sam- 
yuktagama, and Udänavarga. 


2. A second manuscript contained the Prātimoksasūtra of the Mūlasarvāstivādins. Only 
four fragments from the end of the text are preserved. With regard to foliation and script it 
might belong to the same manuscript as the Vinayavibhanga text. The folios are again 
inscribed with ten lines on each side; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Vinaya- 
vibhanga, Uttaragrantha (manuscript B), Samyuktagama, and Udānavarga. 


3. Approximately 90 identified and 21 as yet unidentified fragments belong to a manuscript 
of the Vinayavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins. For the most part they are of a rather small 
size. The text corresponds closely to the edition of the Gilgit manuscript of the Vinayavastu 
with only minor variae lectiones. However, there are several fragments which contain text 
so far considered as lost in the edited Vinayavastu manuscript. It is planned that Fumi Yao 
(Tokyo) will edit these fragments. At least nine fragments in the Schøyen collection 
(registered in MS 2627/1 and 3) belong to the same manuscript. The folios are written with 
eight lines per side; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Uttaragrantha (manu- 
script A) and the Prajfiaparamita. 

More and more parts of the Vinayavastu are now attested in manuscripts. Recently I could 
identify at least two fragments from the Posathasthapanavastu in the manuscript collection 
from Zang-tepe now housed in the State Museum of History of Uzbekistan, Tashkent. This 
means that we know by now of three different manuscripts of the Vinayavastu in Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan Type II or Proto-Säradä. Another small fragment of the same collection most 
probably belongs to the Vinayasūtra of Gunaprabha [my transliteration is given now in 
Hong Luo”|. The first report on this collection was published by Bongard-Levin, 
Vorob’eva-Desjatovskaja, and Temkin in 1965.” 


'* Three folios of the Vinayavibhanga and two folios of the Pratimoksasütra manuscript bear a tiny 
figure below the folio number and the lower left corner respectively. This points to the same scriptorium 
which produced the Dirghagama manuscript (see also above, p. 144). 

? Hong Luo, “The Recensions of Gunaprabha’s Vinayasütra — Towards an Editorial Policy for the 
Critical Edition of the Sanskrit Text,” Annali — Università degli Studi di Napoli l'Orientale 67 (2007): 
171-186, especially 172f. 

? G. M. Bongard-Levin, M. I. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja, E. N. Temkin, “Fragmenty sanskritskie 
rukopisi iz Zang-Tepe,” Vestnik drevnej istorii, No. 1, Moskva 1965: 154—162. [“Fragments of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts from Zang-Tepe: Preliminary Report," Journal of the Ancient History 1 (1965): 
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4. Of a fourth manuscript containing the Uttaragrantha of the Mūlasarvāstivādins two 
fragments could be identified only recently by Shayne Clarke [hereafter Uttaragrantha 
(manuscript A)]. In the Schgyen collection (serial number MS 2627/2) there are numerous 
fragments belonging to the same manuscript. Two of them were identified by Gregory 
Schopen (Los Angeles) and one by Shayne Clarke (Hamilton). The folios are inscribed 
with nine lines per side; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Vinayavastu and the 
Prajfiaparamita. 


5. A fifth manuscript contains one fragment of a second copy of the Uttaragrantha of the 
Mūlasarvāstivādins [hereafter Uttaragrantha (manuscript B)]. It was identified recently by 
Masanori Shono (Osaka). The folio 1s written with nine lines per side; the script is similar 
to the manuscripts of the Vinayavibhanga, Pratimoksasütra, Samyuktagama, and Udana- 
varga. 


6. Of a sixth manuscript containing the Samyuktagama about fifteen as yet unidentified 
fragments are preserved, as well as four fragments which could be identified by Jin-il 
Chung (Góttingen) and four fragments by Masanori Shono (Osaka). Again, several frag- 
ments in MS 2627/1 in the Scheyen Collection belong to the same manuscript, and J. 
Chung could assign two pieces in the Schøyen collection to a fragmentary folio (at present 
numbered F22.2) in the Virginia Collection. The folios are written with ten lines on each 
side; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Vinayavibhanga, Pratimoksasutra, 
Uttaragrantha (manuscript B), and Udānavarga. 


7. A seventh manuscript, represented by three fragments, once contained the Udanavarga. 
The verses preserved in these fragments show considerable deviations from the text edited 
by Bernhard (Uv). The number of lines per side is not determinable because the fragments 
are too small; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Vinayavibhanga, Prātimoksa- 
sütra, Uttaragrantha (manuscript B), and Samyuktagama. 


8. Finally, of an eighth manuscript, a Prajfiaparamita text, 22 identified fragments and only 
one as yet unidentified piece have survived. Once again, several folios of MS 2627/4 in the 
Scheyen Collection, not yet restored, belong to the same manuscript. The folios are written 
with ten lines per side; the script is similar to the manuscripts of the Vinayavastu and the 
Uttaragrantha (manuscript A). 


The numbering system within the collection is somewhat difficult. All folios and frag- 
ments, including those of the Dirghagama, are put in plastic envelopes of the size of a 
folio. Generally, one envelope contains one folio; however, it may contain several folios if 
they have not been separated (cf. above, p. 138) and in the case of fragments, it may 
contain fragments of several different texts. The envelopes are divided into three sets I-III, 
and set III is subdivided again into the letters A—G. The sets consist of the following 
numbers of envelopes: 


Set I: 1-51 
Set II: 1-38 and Fragments a, b, c 
Set III: A1-15 and A Fragments 


B1-26 and B Fragments 
C1-16 and C Fragments a, b 


154-162]. 
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D1-21 and D Fragments 
E1—34 and E Fragments 
F1-25 
G1-25 


1. Vinayavibhanga (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Sarada)"! 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 2: F8.1 (identified by M. Shono); F15.2B (2 folios stuck 

together) 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 4: F2.2+G21.7 (folio number 161); F16.4A (identified by M. 

Shono); F7.1; F8.4; F16.1; G24.11 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 5: F15.2A (2 folios stuck together); G14.8 (folio number 

172); G19.7, 10; G24.8A (all frgs. identified by M. Shono) 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 6: F7.3; F7.4; F12.1 (identified by M. Shono), 6; G24.10, 13 

(both frgs. identified by M. Shono) 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 14: G15.3(?) 

Naihsargikapayattika-dharma 18: F22.3A (identified by M. Shono; several folios stuck 
together); G14.4B (identified by M. Shono; several folios stuck together) 

Payattika-dharma 1: F17.1 (folio number 200 ..; 2 folios stuck together) 

Payattika-dharma 1—2: F14.2 (folio number 23[9]; 2 folios stuck together) 

Payattika-dharma 2: F9.1 (folio number 240; 2 folios stuck together); F9.2+3 (identified by 
M. Shono); F17.2+5 (folio number 2[4]2); F17.3, 4; F27.2 (identified by M. Shono); 
11.5; 11.25.3 (identified by M. Shono); II.26.2; H.30.2 (identified by M. Shono); IL.31.2 
(identified by M. Shono) 

Payattika-dharma 2-3: G15.7 (identified by M. Shono/K. Wille); G16.6 (several folios 
stuck together); II.9.4 

Payattika-dharma 3—4: G16.8 (identified by M. Shöno); II.2 

Payattika-dharma 4: F6.1+11.4 (folio number 249r; identified by M. Shono) 

Payattika-dharma 4—5: G25.7 (identified by M. Shono) 

Payattika-dharma 5-6: F6.1+II.4 (folio number 250v) 

Payattika-dharma 6—7: F4.1+II.7 (folio number 251) 

Payattika-dharma 7: G14.1+II.6 (folio number 252); G25.1 (identified by M. Shono) 

Payattika-dharma 7-8: G14.2+II.3 (folio number 253) 

Payattika-dharma 8: 11.9.2, 5(?); II.22.1.2(?); II. 23.1(?) 

Pāyattika-dharma 8-9: 11.8.1 (identified by M. Shono/K. Wille), 2; 11.9.3 (identified by M. 
Shono); II.26.3 (identified by M. Shono) 

Pāyattika-dharma 9—10: F3.4.1 (identified by M. Shono) 

Payattika-dharma 10: F3.4.2A (identified by M. Shono); F14.4 

Payattika-dharma 10—11: G16.3 (identified by M. Shono; several folios stuck together) 

Payattika-dharma 11: F14.3 


Pratidesantya-dharma 3—4: F25.5 (identified by M. Shono) 
Payattika-dharma, not yet identified: I1.8.3, 4, II.9.1, 6 


Not yet identified: F16.4B; F18.1 (folio number ///4), 2 (several folios stuck together), 3 
(several folios stuck together), 4 (several folios stuck together); F27.1; G22.17 (several 
folios stuck together); G24.2, 3 


?! Presumably the manuscript of the Pratimoksasütra belongs to the same manuscript. 
y P 8 P 
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Vinayavibhanga ms.(?): F8.2; G19.3,11; G20.5, 8 (several folios stuck together); G24.2 
(several folios stuck together), 12; II.18.2; II.20.3; H.21.1, 2; II.22.1.1; 11.22.3; 11.25.6; 
IL31.1,4, 6, 7 


2. Prātimoksasūtra (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Säradä)” 

Saiksa-dharma 87—107: F25.4 (folio number 520) 

Saiksa-dharma 89—Adhikaraņašamatha-dharma 3: G20.4 (several folios stuck together) 
Adhikaranasamatha-dharma: G22.11 

concluding verses: F14.1 (folio number 522; identified by J.-U. Hartmann) 


3. Bhaisajyavastu of the Vinayavastu (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Sarada)” 

Skt. text not extant in MSV: G16.1A+2A+4A (lines 1, 2: identified and ed. Yao 2013a: 
116, n. 3) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV: G22.15A (lines c, d: identified and ed. Yao 2013a: 120, n. 1) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV: F27.5A (lines w, x: identified and ed. Yao 2013a: 122, n. 1) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV: F27.4.2A (lines 3—5: identified and ed. Yao 2013a: 126, n. 1) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV: F19.3+4 (recto and v lines 1-4, 7, 8: identified and ed. Yao 
2013a: 129, n. 3; 131, n. 4; 133f., n. 5; 140, n. 3 and Yao 2013b) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV [beginning of the Bhaisajyavastu (sastigramasahasrani)? |: 
F19.7 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 67-69: G17.7 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 68f.: G17.3 

MSV I 70—72: F23.3 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 70ff.: G17.8 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 72ff.: G17.9 (line r7; ed. Yao 2013a: 288, n. 3) 

MSV I 75: F23.3 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 75-77: F23.5 (lines v1—6: ed. Yao 2013a: 290f., n. 6) 

MSV I 78-80: F23.4 

MSV I 79f.: F27.4.1 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 128: E25.1 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 129f.: E22.7 B (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 131.9—??: E25.1 (several folios stuck together: folio number 115) 

MSV I 133: E22.7 A (2nd fragment; several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 134: E25.1 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 135: E-fragments.4 

MSV I 135f.: E22.7 A (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 138: E-fragments.2 

MSV I 139-145: E23—24.1 (folio number 118) 

MSV I 146f.: E252 

MSV I 149f.: E22.3+4+9+11 (frg. 11: 2nd frg. on B; line b: ed. Yao 2013a: 361, n. 4) 

MSV I 152ff.: E25.3 (1 122) 

MSV I 154f.: E23-24.3B 

MSV I 156f.: G17.4A (several folios stuck together; lines a—d: ed. Yao 2013a: 367, n. 1) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 40f.: “Visvantara (I)" or 
“Visvantara (ID"; parallel SBV II 124): G19.4, 9; 22.16; 23.8 (several folios stuck 
together) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 40f.: “Visvantara (II)” or 
“Visvantara III”; parallel SBV II 120f.): F5.2, 4 


? Presumably the manuscript of the Vinayavibhanga belongs to the same manuscript. 
? Some of the fragments were identified by J.-U. Hartmann and myself, some only by myself. 
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Skt. text not extant in MSV (cf. MSV I 159; Panglung: 41: “Visvantara III”; parallel SBV 
II 130—132): F3.1 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after cf. MSV I 159; Panglung: 41: “Visvantara III”; parallel 
SBV II 132f.): F3.2 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 41: “Visvantara III" and 
“Hausherr bewirtet Pratyekabuddhas”): F5.3 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 41: “Hausherr bewirtet 
Pratyekabuddhas”): F4.4 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 42: “Rsi” and “Simha- 
kufijara"): F6.2 (lines Al-3: ed. Yao 2013a: 391, n. 4) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 42f.: “Vogel mit zwei Köpfen” 
and *Anführer von Wasserrebhühnern"): F6.4 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 43: “Papagei” and “König von 
Videha”): F5.1 

Skt. text not extant in MSV [after MSV I 159; cf. Panglung: 44f.: “Der jüngere Bruder,” 
“Der kluge Karawanenführer,” and “Saddanta”]: F4.2+G17.5 (lines A4—7: identified 
and ed. Yao 2013a: 401f., n. 5) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159; for A4ff. cf. Panglung: 45f.: “Syäma”; for 
BIff. cf. Panglung: 49f.: *Prabhasa"?): F4.3+F25.2 (lines 13-8, vl: identified and ed. 
Yao 2013a: 409, n. 2; 410f., n. 2; 414, n. 2; 421, n. 2) 

Skt. text not extant in MSV (after MSV I 159(?); not yet found): F6.3; 7.2 

Anavataptagāthā, verses 96(7)-105, 116—126: G23.2 (folio number 155; recto a-e ed. 
Salomon 2008: 262-275) 

Anavataptagāthā, verses 191ff.: F20.7 (several folios stuck together) 

Anavataptagāthā, verses 191-213: F23.6 

Anavataptagāthā, verses 218ff.: G22.12 (several folios stuck together) 

Anavataptagāthā, YaSah IV/Jyotiska: G16.5 

Anavataptagāthā, Jyotiska/Rastrapala: G16.7 

Anavataptagāthā, Rāstrapāla/Svāti: G15.1 

Anavataptagāthā, Lavaņabhadrika: G14.5A (line 5: identified and ed. Yao 2013a: 500, n. 1) 

Anavataptagāthā, Madhuvāsistha: G14.5A (several folios stuck together) 

Anavataptagāthā, varga 35: G14.9B 

Anavataptagāthā, not yet identified: G22.6 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV 1212: F1.4A 

MSV I 212f.: E25.4 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 214f.: E25.4 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV 1215: E25.4 (several folios stuck together)+G8.6 

MSV 1217: E25.4 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 242ff. (= Wille 1990: 114ff.): F13.2 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 242ff. (= Wille 1990: 114, folio number 228v4ff.): G18.3r (folio number 191) 

MSV I 242ff. (= Wille 1990: 114, folio number 228v7ff.): F20.2.1, 3 

MSV 1253254: F25.6 (folio number ///95) 

MSV I 256—259: F25.3 [folio number ///96r and (///97v?); several folios stuck together] 

MSV I 257: G22.5B (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 258f.: G15.2 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 261f.: G18.1 (folio number 198) 

MSV I 262: G15.2 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 266f.: F22.1B (several folios stuck together) 

MSV I 269: G15.2 (several folios stuck together) 

MSV 1271: F22.1B (several folios stuck together) 
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MSV I 277: F22.1A (several folios stuck together) 
MSV I 281: F20.9 (several folios stuck together) 
MSV I 282: F22.1A (several folios stuck together) 


Bhaisajyavastu (?): F1.4B (several folios stuck together); F3.6; G17.5 (several folios stuck 
together), 6 (several folios stuck together) 

Vinayavastu ms.(?): F19.1; F20.2.2; F20.5; F23.1; F26.1, 2, 3, 4; F27.6; G14.7; G23.4, 5; 
G25.5; G25.9 (several folios stuck together), 10 


Several fragments” in the Schøyen Collection (MS 2627/1, 3) belong to the same manu- 
script of the Bhaisajyavastu: 

1) cf. Wille 1990: 69 

2) cf. Wille 1990: 71f. 

3) cf. Wille 1990: 88 

4) cf. Wille 1990: 98 

5) cf. Wille 1990: 97f. 

6) cf. Wille 1990: 100 

7) cf. MSV I 161 and Wille 1990: 69 

8) cf. MSV I 213f. 

9) cf. MSV I 241 ff. and Wille 1990: 111f. 


4. Uttaragrantha (manuscript A; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Sarada) 

F20.9B (identified by S. Clarke) 

F26.2A (identified by S. Clarke) 

Several fragments” in the Scheyen Collection (MS 2627/2) belong to the same manuscript 


of the Uttaragrantha: to date two frgs. were identifed by G. Schopen and one frg. by 
S. Clarke. 


5. Uttaragrantha (manuscript B; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Säradä) 
F15.1+3 (identified by M. Shono) 


6. Samyuktāgama (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Sarada) 

T 99, sūtra 408 and 409 (Chung 2008: 33): G17.1 

T 99, sūtra 413 (Chung 2008: 33): G17.2 

T 99, sūtra 481 (identified by J. Chung): F22.2 

T 99, sūtra 484 and 485 (Chung 2008: 33): F23.7 

T 99, sūtra 551 (identified by M. Shono): F8.3 

T 99, sūtra 929 or T 100, sūtra 154 (identified by M. Shono): F13.1, 4; G18.5 


Not yet identified: F12.4 (2 folios stuck together); F20.3 (2 folios stuck together); 20.8; 
F22.2 (several folios stuck together); G14.3; G15.4, 5; G18.2, 4; G20.6, 9; G21.2, 5; 
G22.7; G24.6; 


Several fragments in the Scheyen Collection (MS 2627/1) belong to the same manuscript: 
two frgs. belong with F22.2 to one folio (sūtra 481; identified by J. Chung) 


24 There are several bundles of folios which are stuck together; folio numbers 170ff. 
?5 There are several bundles of folios which are stuck together. 
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7. Udänavarga (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Säradä) 
Uv 27.39ff.: F20.4 
Uv 32.48ff., 33.27ff.: F20.6 (several folios stuck together) 


Uv 32.42ff., 33.47ff.: G15.6 (several folios stuck together) 


8. Prajūāpāramitā text (one ms.; Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II = Proto-Sarada) 
AdsPG II 18.18—21.1: F12.5 

AdsPG II 45-48: F16.3 

AdsPG II 47f.: F12.3; G24.9 

AdsPG II 48—50: F10.2, 3; F11.3, 4 
AdsPG II 49f.: F2.1 

AdsPG II 50f.: F10.1 (folio number 371) 
AdsPG II 52.5-55.5: G24.4 

AdsPG II 52f.: F11.1 

AdsPG II 53f.: G24.7 

AdsPG II 55f.: F11.2 (folio number [3]73) 
AdsPG II 57f.: F16.2 


PvsP IV 106: F24.6 

PvsP IV 106f.: F24.7 (several folios stuck together) 
PvsP IV 108—114: F24.3 

PvsP IV 109—113: F24.2 

PvsP IV 117-121: F24.1 

PvsP IV 126f.: F24.5 

PvsP IV 127f.: F24.4 


not yet identified: F12.2 


Several folios in the Scheyen Collection (MS 2627/4), not yet restored, belong to the same 
manuscript. 
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Appendix 
Vinayavibhanga: F4.1 (here in italics) + II.7: Payattika 6-7” 


Payattika 6 (ed. PrMoSü-Mü): 
yah punar bhiksur anupasampannaya pudgalaya padaso dharmam vācayet payantika |? 


Payattika 7 (ed. PrMoSü-Mü): 
yah punar bhiksur anupasampannaya pudgalaya dusthulāpattim ārocayed anyatra samgha- 
sammatyā (ms. °samvrtya) pāyantikā | 


recto (folio number 251) 
2 pay(attikam) + + + + + + (vaca)y(a)ty apadyate payattikam [bhik]su[r] (a)|n]upa[s] 
(a)[m]p(a)[n]n(am) an (a)[n]Ju(pasampannasamjäl) + + + +++ +4 


3 (sa)/māksaram dharma[m] vacayaty a[p] (a)d[y](a)te payattikam || atyaksaram <dhar- 
mam> vācaf[yafty apadyate payattikam || bhiksur upasampanna[m] pudgala[m an]upa- 
sampanna[s|(amj)[ū](ī sama)[p](a)[d](am) .++++++// 

4 (upasampa)/nnam pudgalam vaima[t]i[k](a)[h] (sama)[p](a)dam dharmam vācayaty 
a[pad](y)[et]e* (d)[uļskrtām || CO atipadam dharma[m] väcayaty apadya[t]e 
d[u]s[kr]tàm || bhiksur upasampannam pudgaļl](am) . + + /// 

5 vacayaty āpa[dy] (ate) [du](s)[kr](tam ||) bhiksur upasampannam pu[dg] (alam vai)[m] 
(a)tikah CO sama[k]saram dharmam vacayaty àpadya[t]e du[skr]tàm [|]| atyaksara(m) 
[dh]armam vaca[y](a)[ty 4](padyate) /// 

6 (svadhya)/yanikam dadāti | anāpattir anusrävayitvoddis(ati | a)nāpatti Or ädikarmi- 
kasyeti pü[rv]avat* || || [sa]s[th]@) p(aya)[ttikam]” + || [||] .. +++ + /// 

7 (a)/prahīņatvāt [klJesanam bhiksavah samghavasesam apa(tt)[i](m a)|pady ](an)[t](e) 
© (ke)[c]G)[d utpa]tha .t. .dh. ka .. .. .[i].. [y] «sss + + + Zl 

8 (pārivāsikamā)/nāpyacā(rikā)h sa(m)ta[h] (sam)[gh](e) paniyam cārayanti vi... .. .[ti]? 
($ra)ddhà brahmanagr[h](apatayah katha)[y |(a)[n](t)i ye [ratnapa](r)[1ksakai](r) . + + + 
HF+++++++++++/// 

9 (cā)/rayanti punyas[yJa [s](am)fc](a)[y](a)<m> [kuļ<r>[v](a)[n](t)i ime tu şad- 
vargi(yah sth)[ū](la)kļāļh khādantas ti[sth|(an)[t](1 te) 'vadh[y]a| yantah sadvarg |i[yah] 
Sr[utā]....++++++++++++++// 

10.i [v]. .m [|] -€ m sss rst m + +++ t ..te'vadhyayant ksip(a)[nti] 
vivācayaļnti ye] (t)[av](at s)[th](av)[1](rasthavirā) ++ + ++++++++++/// 


% Cf. TT 1032, vol. 43, p. 17.4.8-18.1.6 = ’Dul-ba rnam-par ’byed-pa section, vol. 97 (je), foll. 
24128-24226; Derge[Taipei], vol. 1, No. 3, p. 510.520.5—522.5 = vol. 6 (cha), foll. 260b5—261b5. 

7 GBM 50.2: yah punar bhiksur anupasam + .. [y]. [pud]g(a)[l]aya padaso dharmmam vācayet 
pāyattikā * || 

GBM 141.2 (= reprint 129.2): yah punar bhiksur anupasampannam (cor. ?nnàya?) pudgalam (corr. 

*laya) padaso dharmmam vacayet payattika || 

? Read apadyate. 

? Read payattika. 

? Possibly restore to vijayanti. 
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The Schøyen Collection 
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One of the more significant bodies of manuscript finds surfacing around the recent turn of 
the millennium is now part of the Scheyen Collection in Norway. The study of this col- 
lection, most of which is thought to have originated in a cave in the Bamiyan Valley near 
the colossal Buddha statues demolished by the Taliban authorities in March 2001, has 
brought us numerous new insights into the history of Buddhism, even though there are 
many issues relating to the collection which as yet have barely been touched upon or not 
addressed at all. A considerable number of identifications, transliterations and editions 
have been produced in the three volumes so far published in the series Buddhist Manu- 
scripts in the Schøyen Collection (BMSC), which will soon be followed by a fourth. How- 
ever, even though many Buddhist scholars specializing in various subfields of the disci- 
pline have participated in the BMSC project, there is still a long way to go, not only in 
identifying fragments and editing them, but also in analyzing the material in its broader 
historical context. 

One of the reasons for the slow progress of this undertaking is that the material is very 
voluminous: more than 10,000 fragments altogether, most of them admittedly very small, 
ranging from less than a square centimetre up to complete folios, but often able to be put 
together and reconstructed into more sizable chunks of text, work which inevitably prog- 
resses quite slowly. Another reason is the size of the collection in terms of number of texts: 
more than 40 identified titles, as can be seen from Appendix I, which lists the texts pub- 
lished in the first four volumes (BMSC i, ii, iii, iv: 2000, 2002, 2006, 2013). To this 
number one has to add the as yet unknown titles of the texts to which all the unidentified 
fragments belong, including texts difficult or impossible to identify due to the fact that no 
parallels are extant, either in Pali or in Sanskrit, and there are no known translations into 
Tibetan or Chinese. 

The texts that have been identified span practically all the genres of classical Buddhist 
literature, though the philosophical commentaries, which occupy such an important 
position in the Tibetan and to a lesser extent the Chinese canon, are practically nonexistent 
as compared with sütras (and the Agamas in general), Mahayana sütras, Vinaya, Jataka, 
Avadana, and Abhidharma works. What conclusion should be drawn from this is uncertain, 
but it may be connected to the fact that such philosophical Sastras by celebrated learned 
Buddhist scholars like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and Dharmakirti were cherished rather in 
the élite institutions of Central North India, and even further to the west in Kashmir and 
old Gandhara. There is one notable exception, a complete and nicely preserved folio of a 
Mimamsa work, which is also the only non-Buddhist work so far identified in the find 
(BMSC ii: 269ff.). There are, however, a number of Abhidharma works, but they are some- 
times very difficult to identify with particular texts extant in other canons, because of their 
fragmentary state and because of the nature of their contents, consisting often mostly of 
Abhidharmic concept lists. 

Thus the Scheyen Collection probably represents a more popular or even mainstream 
form of Buddhism, as practised by travellers along the Silk Road. Though of course 
famous travellers like Xuanzang went to India through Bāmiyān, and doubtless many 
Indian Buddhist missionaries well acquainted with Buddhist philosophy went to Central 
Asia and China by this route, the monks and laymen catering to the spiritual needs of 
travellers seem rather to have given priority to producing and reproducing manuscripts of 
the more famous sütras, probably seen as good protection on the dangerous voyage. Thus 
we find many fragments of the Ratnaketudharani, the Samghātasūtra, the Bhaisajyaguru- 
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sutra, and the Vajracchedika — the last three of which are the only texts in the collection 
existing in complete, or almost complete, versions. They are all fairly late, mostly from the 
7th-8th centuries, and written on birch bark, and one might surmise that mass production 
of such texts may have been the basis of votive gifts for luck, good fortune and meritorious 
acts —indeed the formulae referring to the accumulation of merit by remembering, reading 
and copying these texts are important parts of them. And the traveller might thus have felt 
protected by the so-called Buddha of medicinal healing, Bhaisajyaguru, and the magical 
instrument of the vajra may have been considered as useful as the protective dharani of 
the Ratnaketu. 

But this does not explain the collection as a whole, since indeed the fragments date from 
a very long period, from the Ist or 2nd century CE until the 8th. The earliest fragments 
typically include more examples in Kharosthi writing, while with time the Brahmi frag- 
ments become much more numerous, and the latest Kharosthi fragments are probably not 
later than the 4th century. The oldest examples of Brahmi writing in the collection are from 
the 2nd century, and probably represent the oldest extant manuscript material written in 
Brahmi, apart from inscriptions on stone, etc. The switch to Brahmi writing coincides with 
attempts to formalize and canonize Buddhism in the first and second century CE, and may 
have been part of the Sanskritization of Buddhism, as the Brahmi writing system may have 
been more suited to the complex ligatures of Sanskrit (see BMSC 1: 285ff. for a treatment 
of some of the writing systems). During the time span which the collection covers we can 
in this manner follow a development from more Prakritic language to the more general 
“Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” of the later texts. The older fragments are few compared with 
the later ones. 

There is also a marked change in the use of writing material. The earliest fragments are 
written solely on palm leaves, while from the 6th century birch bark gradually takes over, 
and the palm leaves disappear from the collection. This 1s probably due to the fact that the 
oldest texts were produced further southeast, where palm leaves, found in abundance, were 
traditionally used for writing manuscripts, and that later birch bark, easily available in the 
northwest, was employed when manuscripts were produced there. 

The changes in writing material and the great number of scripts — one might say that 
the collection somehow represents a course in the development of northwestern Brahmi 
writing, containing examples from the 2nd to the 8th centuries — can be used as an 
argument that the collection was preserved for many centuries, and that therefore it must 
have belonged to a stable institution with continuous political support. We do not have any 
way of deciding what this institution was, but the Great Buddhas and the other archaeolog- 
ical remains at the site are evidence that Buddhism was well supported over a very long 
period. Indeed Xuanzang reports that Bamiyan had more than ten monasteries and more 
than a thousand monks in the the third decade of the 7th century when he visited the place 
and described the Great Buddhas and their rich ornamentation. The terminus ad quem, as 
represented by the dating of the latest writing style to about 800 CE, coincides with the 
demise of Buddhism in the area, when the region which today is called Afghanistan 
gradually was Islamized. There is some reason to think that the collection was destroyed a 
long time ago, since fragments from widely separated time periods were found in the same 
lumps of clay which were taken apart during our preservation work, indicating that these 
clay lumps were formed at the destruction of the collection. Another indication of an early 
date of destruction is the very fragmentary remains of the Sukhāvatīvyūha, where the 
different fragments have a variety of shades due to being exposed to light differently over 
time (in the publication in BMSC ii, plates 1x,1—3, the colours have been normalized). 

The find-spot of the collection is, so far we as can ascertain, a cave 1.2 kilometres west 
of the Great Buddhas in the Bamiyan valley. This information was given to us by Martin 
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Schgyen, who had it from those who sold him the fragments. The London antiquities 
dealer Sam Fogg was, according to our information, the principal purveyor of the frag- 
ments. How they were brought to this dealer is uncertain. The description of the find-spot 
was corroborated to a significant extent by the findings of the mission of Kazuya Yama- 
uchi, who photographed the caves in the small locality called Zargaran, where he also 
interviewed local people who spoke about the manuscripts found ten years previously (see 
BMSC iii, plates 1 and ii). Proper archaeological investigation of the find-spot is definitely 
a desideratum. 

But this brings us to the question of what this very sizable number of fragments, found 
in one place, in a cave, really is. One possibility is that the fragments are the remains of a 
much larger library, which collected a great variety of manuscripts during a long period of 
time, and which was moved to the cave from a nearby monastery at a time of crisis. The 
texts of a monastery are traditionally kept in an annex to the temple altar, and they may 
have been moved from such a setting. Many of the texts also seem to be affiliated with the 
Mahasamghika school, as argued by several of the contributors in the BMSC series on the 
basis of comparisons with other materials and linguistic criteria. Even though this cannot 
be shown with certainty, we can say that our fragments may have belonged to what was the 
library of a Mahāsāmghika institution, but that it was scarcely forbidden for a Buddhist 
institution of one school to own texts from other schools. The so-called “Mahayana Manu- 
script” (BMSC i) and the strong presence also of other Mahayana materials in the collec- 
tion, including the numerous fragments documenting the popularity of the Saddharma- 
pundarika, may be connected to the statement in the doxographical treatises describing the 
traditional sects that the Mahasamghikas accepted the Mahayana literature as part of their 
canonical collection, and this may also be an indication of a Mahasamghika connection. 
But as touched upon above, Buddhist texts at most times have also been used as charms 
and protection against evil, thus a single leaf may be as potent as a whole text, and it may 
be that the placing of such a collection of leaves in a cave was an attempt to save the 
material for such purposes after the demise of the stable institution in which the texts were 
properly taken care of, as is indeed the tradition of Buddhism in most periods and local- 
ities. However, we know nothing about an ordered library, and if the texts belonged to such 
an institution, we also do not know anything about how a supposedly more ordered 
collection of books might have ended up in the cave — since in no case do we have more 
than a few complete leaves and fragments from lengthy manuscripts with many texts in 
them. One of these is the aforementioned “Mahayana Manuscript,” containing a number of 
Mahayana texts, a few leaves of which are extant and published in BMSC i, where the 
page numbers run into the hundreds. Also the fragments of the Bodhisattvapitaka must 
have belonged to a sizeable manuscript, this text being very voluminous. 

This is more or less our very deficient state of knowledge about the context of the 
collection, and it must, unfortunately, be regarded as purely hypothetical. Hopefully further 
archaeological investigations in the Bamiyan area may produce more solid evidence. 

We have mentioned the changes in writing systems and styles, as well as the use of 
various writing materials, but it is in the continuities and discontinuities of Buddhist tex- 
tual traditions that the collection gives us our most important insights, as to how in 
changing times and places the adherents of Buddhism constructed and reconstructed their 
spiritual heritage as text. It is clear to anybody who has spent some time studying Buddhist 
texts that they are constructed on the basis of a sort of “cut and paste” principle. This has 
often been explained by the fact that Buddhist teachings were in the beginning handed 
down by oral tradition and mnemonic repetition, before Buddhists started to fully exploit 
the powerful new medium of writing to promulgate their religion. However, even in 
writing, there is much borrowing of motifs, names and phrases which are continually 
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remixed to fashion new texts, making the canonical literature of Buddhism enormous, but 
built upon a common stock of themes and expressions. As our knowledge of Buddhist 
history is fragmentary (as fragmentary indeed as the collection in question!) it is impossi- 
ble to map the great multiplicity of sects and schools of Buddhism completely and cor- 
rectly, but the Scheyen Collection has provided us with additional pieces of information to 
at least understand better the principles of these transformative historical processes, given 
that several versions of important texts have been found in the collection in their ancient 
Indic forms, and no longer simply in their Chinese translations. The Scheyen Collection 
also gave us our first glimpses into early Mahayana texts, such as the Astasāhasrikā, the 
Bhadrakalpika and the Bodhisattvapitaka, the latter two in Kharosthī script, also revealed 
as a medium of Mahayana promulgation. However, these finds have now been sensational- 
ly overshadowed by the Kharosthi Prajfiaparamita from the first century CE (see the article 
by H. Falk and I. Strauch in this volume). 

Writing materials in the collection are mostly palm leaf and birch bark, but there are also 
a few fragments written on leather, and these are even quite early texts. It is of course a 
durable material, and fit for use when travelling, a need one might expect was there along 
the Silk Road. We also find in the collection another writing material, namely copper, a 
writing material which was used for documents of great importance. For example, there is 
a tradition that the Mahāvibhāsā was written on copper plates, containing the “correct 
Buddhism” of the Vaibhasika faction, supposedly victorious in the discussion during the 
Kaniska Council around 100 CE — at least according to Vaibhasika historiography. Thus 
there is every reason to believe that the copper scroll in the Scheyen Collection (BMSC iii) 
was regarded as an important document, and it even had to do with a king: Apart from 
containing the Srimatibrähmanipariprcchä and the introduction to the Madhyamaka- 
karikah, it also contains a piece of kāvya praising the Alchon Hun King Toramana, who 
dedicated a stüpa to Mahayana Buddhism in a town called Säradiysa in Mehama, probably 
in northern Afghanistan, then Bactria. The Hūņa king in question lived in the 5th or 6th 
century (see BMSC iii: 261-62), and evidently some of the Huns were not simply persecu- 
tors of Buddhism. 

There is also an interesting leather fragment demonstrating the wide multilingual spread 
of Buddhism — the fragment (BMSC i) describes in Bactrian language and writing 
(derived from Greek prototypes) how the merit accrued should be shared by all the family 
members as a result of the homage paid to Säkyamuni, Dipamkara, Lokešvara, Sumerukū- 
ta, Candrabhanu, Ratnakottama, and many other Buddhas, with a clear flavour of “Sukha- 
vatī” style of beliefs. 

As mentioned, the collection has provided us with a new version of the Vajracchedika 
— even though this popular sütra in this version is not particularly ancient compared with 
many of the other copies extant, it is still one of our oldest versions in Sanskrit — and with 
the Gilgit copy it represents what Paul Harrison aptly calls a “Greater Gandharan version 
of the text," from about the 7th century. The Schøyen version starts from the beginning of 
the text but the end is lost, while the end of the Gilgit version is preserved and not the 
beginning; thus the two manuscripts together make a complete text, particularly interesting 
since the two versions are very similar, and distinctly different from the Nepalese versions 
and those preserved in the later Sino-Tibetan blockprints (see BMSC iii). Another Sūtra 
important in respect of textual continuity is the Astasāhasrikā Prajūāpāramitā, of which 
fragments from the Kusana era are found in the collection (BMSC i: 1ff.). The fragments 
clearly contain more Prakrit forms than the later known versions of this text, mainly from 
Nepal, but the Kusana version still appears to be much closer to the early Chinese versions, 
whether they are translated from another Indic textual tradition or are just a free trans- 
lation. Also the heavily Prakritizised (or Gandharized!) Kharosthi fragments of the Bodhi- 
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sattvapitaka from probably the 2nd or 3rd century CE provide insight into textual continu- 
ity. The Lhasa version (i.e. the 11th-century northern Indian tradition) of the Bodhisattva- 
pitaka presents the corresponding portions of the text in “normalized” Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, but still the texts are fairly similar in word order and concepts. The Bodhisattva- 
pitaka fragments from around 500 as published in BMSC iii unfortunately do not corre- 
spond to the Kharosthi fragments, but compared with the Lhasa version, they belong to a 
distinct line of copyists or revisers, to judge from the differences in the extant material. 
From the perspective of continuity the quite well-preserved Kusana fragments of the 
Cangīsūtra (BMSC i & ii) represent a text not too different in structure from the Pāli 
version, but clearly it is a very different version, and it demonstrates the diversity of Bud- 
dhist literature at such a relatively early point in time. 

An example in the collection of discontinuity in the Buddhist literary tradition is the 
Satyakasūtra (BMSC iv). Now Satyaka is a heterodox teacher, probably to be identified 
historically with some Jaina personality, and as such he is one who is vanquished by the 
superior arguments of the Buddha, and also punished by divine agency with a vajra, in this 
context the lightning, personified as Vajrapani. There is also an elephant involved in some 
of the versions. These motifs appear in many versions, but the version appearing in the 
Schgyen Collection is evidently not the same as any of the others — they are also very 
different. Thus the Pali version is different from the Mahayana stories about Satyaka, but 
none of them seems to contain the few sentences found in the Schøyen fragment, which 
we, with some liberty, call a Satyakasütra. So in this context one may well ask what the 
identity of a text is, in the way of problematizing whether texts are “the same” or not, when 
they share names, titles, motifs or narrative structures. This is definitely something to take 
into account when describing the history of Buddhist literature, even Buddhist history as a 
whole, since much of the study of Buddhist history is closely connected to events where 
the canon and its texts are constructed and reconstructed. 

We have mentioned above some examples of continuities and discontinuities in the 
textual tradition related to the Schgyen Collection, but much research remains to be done 
to interpret the historical counterparts of these changes in the broader context of the 
general history of Buddhism, its ideologies and schools and their social conditions. Given 
the collection’s size, the time span of its production, and its multiplicity of genres and 
titles, it naturally also contains a sizable amount of unique materials not extant anywhere 
else in Sanskrit or any other Indic language. Large portions of the material are not yet 
identified, but there are definitely examples of fragmentary works which belong to 
traditions and schools which are neither known nor possible to describe by comparing 
them with later literature. An interesting example of this is the scholastic commentary from 
the 2nd century (BMSC 11). 

The scholarly work on the Scheyen Collection was started in the late 1990s when Lore 
Sander made an initial review of 108 fragments acquired by the abovementioned Sam 
Fogg, producing a preliminary description of the materials and dating the fragments on the 
basis of palaeographical criteria. In December 1996, at the An Shigao conference in Leiden 
convened at the ILAS by Paul Harrison, a project editorial committee was formed consist- 
ing of Jens-Uwe Hartmann, Kazunobu Matsuda and myself. It was also decided at that 
meeting to ask Lore Sander to join the committee, and to put Richard Salomon in charge of 
editing the Kharosthi materials in the collection. Later Paul Harrison was also invited to 
join the committee. At the beginning of 1997 contact was made with Martin Scheyen, who 
generously made the material available to the group. In that same year, during which a 
large quantity of new fragments were also acquired by Mr. Scheyen, the process of sorting 
the fragments according to script-type and giving them a reference number was largely 
completed. Most of the work of identifying which texts the fragments belong to has been 
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done by Kazunobu Matsuda and Klaus Wille, the former on the basis of his knowledge of 
the Chinese translations of the texts, the latter on the basis of his great command of 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. 

Martin Schøyen has done his best to acquire all the materials from Bamiyan systemati- 
cally and completely, but some of the materials were also acquired by other collections, 
viz., the Hayashidera and Hirayama Collections in Japan. The participants in the publica- 
tion process are naturally very grateful that the materials in the Scheyen Collection could 
be completed in this way (for more on the relationship between these collections and the 
Scheyen Collection, see the contribution of K. Matsuda in this volume.) 

The editorial committee has also done its best to facilitate participation in the project by 
everybody with the ability to work with such materials, inviting them to publish in the 
series dedicated to the collection, Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection 
(BMSC). In the academic year 2001—2002 the project work received a major financial 
grant which made it possible to work very efficiently on the collection in a collaborative 
fashion in the Centre for Advanced Study at the Norwegian Academy of Science and 
Letters in Oslo. Other financial supporters of the work have been Bukkyo Daigaku 
(Kyoto), where several editorial meetings have been conducted on the initiative of Kazu- 
nobu Matsuda, partly financed by the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science. The 
Norwegian Research Council has contributed to the printing of the first three volumes of 
the BMSC series. 

Another outcome of the BMSC project has been an initiative of The Supreme Patriarch 
of Thailand, the Venerable Phradhamsitthinayok, to make an exhibition of the most import- 
ant materials from the collection, so as to make the Buddhist manuscript heritage available 
to a greater public in Thailand. With a grant from the Supreme Patriarch a replica exhibi- 
tion was made on the basis on the publications in BMSC i-iii by Fredrik Liland, since to 
put the actual manuscript fragments on exhibition is not advisable. However, three original 
fragments, or rather almost complete leaves, viz., one from the Mahayana manuscript, one 
from the Cangīsūtra and one from a still unpublished “Story Collection,” were put on 
display in a stūpa-style construction in the exhibition hall. The exhibition was very 
beautifully arranged by the Thai collaborators, it drew a very large public, and received 
great attention from the Thai press. The original fragments mentioned were handed over to 
His Excellency Major General Sanan Kajornprasart, Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom of Thailand, in a ceremony at Oslo University Library on the 6th of November 
2010, and were brought to Thailand by him, where they were ceremonially placed in the 
exhibition with the participation of all involved in the project. A catalogue, Traces of 
Gandhāran Buddhism (Jens Braarvig and Fredrik Liland, Oslo and Bangkok 2011), has 
been published and contains the whole exhibition. It has been a particular pleasure to 
produce the exhibition, since this to some extent fulfils the wish of Martin Schgyen to 
display his manuscript materials to a greater public. 

Still another, and unexpected, outcome of research on the Scheyen Collection has been 
that it has focussed interest on problems of academic freedom and expression. Several 
members of archaeological circles in Norway and Britain have, in the noble cause of trying 
to stop illegal trade in antiquities, criticized scholars editing, among other materials, the 
Buddhist manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection. This criticism reached its climax in 
September 2004, when the Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation made a prime-time 
programme criticizing the acquisition of and research on the materials, with support from 
the abovementioned archaeology specialists, but also with the full cooperation of the 
research group, even though the resulting programme contained many gross errors and was 
not perceived as entirely fair either to Martin Scheyen or to the researchers. The stand of 
the editorial committee of the Schgyen Collection has been, and remains, that scholars 
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have the right and duty to study and document history in accordance with the principle of 
freedom of expression, in the same way as journalists have the right and duty to document 
the present to the best of their ability, truthfully, and also in accordance with the principle 
of freedom of expression. This is also the view of the Norwegian National Committee for 
Research Ethics in the Social Sciences and the Humanities (report, June 2005), the Board 
of the International Association for Buddhist Studies (resolution, September 2005) and 
other entities that have expressed views on the publication of the Schgyen Collection. The 
Afghan authorities, by their Ambassadors to Norway and to France, also declared their 
support for the research group in a declaration made in September 2005 (BMSC iii: xiii— 
xiv). After this Martin Scheyen returned a representative selection of the manuscript 
materials to the Kabul Museum. 

The editorial committee also contends that identifying, describing and editing such 
materials make them identifiable also in a broader setting — and more difficult to acquire 
and trade illegally, even though such descriptions may also have the side effect of increas- 
ing the value of the material. But such an increase in value also increases the interest in 
preservation, even though it may also create a danger of yet more tragic and deplorable 
thefts and plundering from unprotected archaeological sites, mostly in poor and unfortu- 
nate states and during wars and crises. Clearly it is best that established public institutions, 
ideally in the countries of origin of the heritage materials in question, should be the owners 
and custodians of such materials, the intrinsic value of which is really cultural and 
historical rather than monetary. Such ownership is most of all a political, legal and 
economic question, and should be dealt with by the relevant institutional entities, 1.e., 
political, legal and economic bodies. Even so, the academic community should provide 
advice in these matters, and help create dialogue with states and localities where cultural 
heritage objects may have been illegally acquired, so that stable and generally accepted 
ownership arrangements may be systematically established, and so that cultural, public and 
academic interests can be served in and by the endeavour to understand the history and 
development of humanity. Rich nations also have a responsibility to help poorer nations to 
preserve their cultural heritage and to build protective systems to safeguard it in the 
country of its origin, on the understanding that the heritage of each nation is also part of 
the birthright of the whole world. 


Appendix I: List of titles so far published, including BMSC iv, planned 2013 


Brahmi: 

Ajātašatrukaukrtyavinodanāsūtra: BMSC i & ii 
Andhasūtra: BMSC ii 

Avadänasataka: BMSC iii 

Ašokāvadāna: BMSC i 

Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita: BMSC i & ii 
Uruvelasūtra: BMSC iv 

Karmavācanā: BMSC ii & iii 
Kavikumaravadana: BMSC ii 

Kavya: BMSC iii 

Gauravasütra: BMSC iv 

Cangīsūtra: BMSC 1 & ii 
Candrottarādārikāvyākaraņa: BMSC ii 
Jatakamala, Aryasiira: BMSC ii & iv 
Jātakamālā, Haribhatta: BMSC ii 
Jyotiskavadana: BMSCii & iv 

Dānasūtra: BMSC iv 
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Dharmapada (Mahasamghika): BMSC iv 
Nagaropamasūtra: BMSC iv 
Prasadapratibhodbhava, Matrceta: BMSC ii 
Pratimoksa-Vibhanga (Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadin): BMSC i, ti, iii & iv 
Bodhisattvapitakasütra: BMSC iii 
Bhaisajyagurusūtra: BMSC iv 
Madhyamakakarika (introductory verses only): BMSC iii 
Mahāparinirvāņasūtra: BMSC ii 
Mahāvastu: BMSC iv 

Mahāsamājasūtra: BMSC iii 
Maitreyavyākaraņa: BMSC ili 
Ratnaketuparivarta: BMSC iv 

Lalitavistara: BMSC iv 

Vajracchedikä Prajfiaparamita: BMSC iii 
Varnarhavarna, Mātrceta: BMSC ii 
Visesavatidharant: BMSC iv 

Šalyasūtra: BMSC iv 

Šāriputrābhidharma: BMSC ii 
Sikhalakasütra: BMSC iii 
Srimatibrahmanipariprecha: BMSC iii 
Šrīmālādevīsimhanādanirdeša: BMSC i 
Samghātasūtra: BMSC iv 

Satyakasūtra: BMSC iv 
Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra: BMSC ii 
Samāgamasūtra : BMSC iv 
Samādhirājasūtra: BMSC ii 
Sarvadharmāpravrttinirdeša: BMSC i & iii 
Sukhāvatīvyūhasūtra: BMSC 11 


Kharosthi: 

Bodhisatvapitakasütra: BMSC iv 
Bhadrakalpikastitra: BMSC iv 
Mahāparinirvāņasūtra: BMSC i 
Sarvapunyasamuccayasamädhisütra: BMSC iv 


Bactrian: 
Buddhist Manuscript: BMSC 1 


Note: There are quite a number of fragments not yet identified or studied, some of them from 
Abhidharma texts, Avadänas and Agama texts as well as Prajfiaparamitas and other Sütras. 
Preliminary identifications of some the unpublished fragments place them in versions of the 
Udakopamāsūtra, Kodhanasütra, Gandhasütra, Dasabalasütra, Dašottarasūtra, Pradaksinagatha, 
and Mahāsudaršanasūtra. 


Appendix I: Contributors to the four volumes 


M. Allon, S. Baums, J. W. Borgland, J. Braarvig, T. Brekke, Jin-il Chung, M. Demoto, S. 
Dietz, A. Glass, M. Hahn, P. Harrison, J.-U. Hartmann, A. Iwamatsu, S. Karashima, Bori 
Kim, E. Legittimo, F. Liland, T. Lenz, Qian Lin, K. Matsuda, G. Melzer, O. Qvarnström, 
R. Salomon, L. Sander, S. Sasaki, L. Schmithausen, M. Shono, J. Silk, P. Skilling, A. 
Skilton, H. Toda, V. Tournier, Chanwit Tudkaeo, S. Watanabe, K. Wille, N. Sims-Williams, 
N. Yamagiwa. 


Japanese Collections of Buddhist Manuscript Fragments from the Same 
Region as the Schoyen Collection 


KAZUNOBU MATSUDA (KYOTO) 


Early in 1997 a project group was formed to study Mr. Martin Scheyen's collection of 
Buddhist manuscripts from Afghanistan. The group, initially four people, was eventually 
enlarged to five: Jens Braarvig (Oslo), Paul Harrison (Christchurch, later Stanford), Jens- 
Uwe Hartmann (Munich), Lore Sander (Berlin) and myself. In collaboration with many 
other scholars, these five have already published three volumes in the series Buddhist 
Manuscripts in the Schayen Collection (BMSC). As one of the core members of the group, 
and as the only one participating from Japan, it occurred to me that there might well be 
similar manuscript collections in Japan. Consequently I was able to locate related Buddhist 
manuscript fragments in the following five Japanese collections and one research project. 
These manuscript fragments originated mainly from Afghanistan, with a portion of them 
coming from Pakistan. On this occasion I would like to provide a brief introduction to 
these materials. 


1. Hirayama Collection 


The first collection is that of the late Professor Ikuo Hirayama (1930—2009). Professor 
Hirayama was a prominent Japanese painter and had many other achievements such as 
holding the posts of President of Tokyo National University of Fine Arts and UNESCO 
Goodwill Ambassador. He was also well known as a collector of Gandhàran Buddhist 
statues. Professor Hirayama established the private Institute of Silk Road Art and Archae- 
ology and the Silk Road Museum. He happened to obtain a number of manuscripts from 
the same region as those in the Schøyen Collection (SC), which he came across while 
looking for statuary with dealers in London and Pakistan. The manuscripts in the Hirayama 
Collection fall into two groups according to their sources, the Bamiyan Valley in Afghan- 
istan and the Gilgit region in Pakistan. 1.1 is a list of the items from Bamiyan. These are all 
presumed to be of the same origin as the Scheyen Collection. They include 26 Kharosthi 
fragments and 9 Brahmi fragments. 

1.1 Manuscripts from Bamiyan, same origin as the Schøyen Collection 


1.1.1 26 Kharosthi fragments on palm leaves 
1 fragment: Mahāparinirvāņasūtra published in Allon and Salomon 2000 
1 fragment: A commentary to the Ekottarikagama or Vinaya 


6 fragments: Bhadrakalpikasūtra, same manuscript as the 34 fragments 
(including small pieces) in the SC to be published in BMSC iv by Andrew 
Glass, Stefan Baums and me 


18 fragments: unidentified 
1.1.2. Nine Brahmi fragments on palm leaves 
1.1.2.1 1 Northeastern Gupta Brahmi fragment: unidentified 
1.1.2.2 6 Northwestern Gupta Brahmi fragments on palm leaves 
1 fragment: a treatise by Acarya Buddhamitra (see below) 


1 fragment: a Mahayana Pravāraņāsūtra, same manuscript as that in the SC, 
published in Matsuda 2000 


4 fragments: unidentified 
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1.1.2.3 Two Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I (G/B I) fragments on palm leaves, one of which is 
from the Samādhirājasūtra, published in Skilton 2002 


1.2 Manuscripts possibly from Gilgit 
1.2.1 A complete birch-bark bundle of the Samghātasūtra, Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I script 
1.2.2 Northwestern Gupta Brahmi on linen or cotton fabric (a long dharani text) 


1.2.3 Dirghagama (52 folios, folio nos. 330—363 and 367—384) 
Regarding 3 folios nos. 364—366, see Bukkyo University Collection (No. 5 
below). This manuscript is in Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II (G/B II) script, and is 
another part of the same Dirghagama manuscript kept in a private collection in 
Virginia (see the contribution by Jens-Uwe Hartmann in this volume). 


I would like to introduce one fragment (“A treatise by Ācārya Buddhamitra”) from the 
Hirayama Collection which I consider to be very important. This is a small fragment in a 
Northwestern Gupta Brahmi script dating back to the fifth century. It contains the colophon 
of the text. Recto line 2 has the chapter or section title “chapter/section 17 on the king/on 
kings ends.” It continues, saying, “... by a person who is a reciter of the Madhyama- 
(agama?) (or in the middle land?), a holder of the Vinaya,” and then in verso 1, “Acärya 
Buddhamitra’s Moksa-u(padesa?).” The first word of the title is Moksa, and the second 
word is assumed to be upadesa. There are several people named Buddhamitra in Buddhist 
history. Among them the most famous figure is the Sarvastivadin philosopher who was a 
teacher of Parsva. Parsva was the well-known Sarvastivadin compiler of the Mahavibhasa. 
There is no treatise by Buddhamitra that has come down to us, other than this small frag- 
ment. A similar fragment (MS 2378/9) has been published in BMSC ii by Richard 
Salomon (Salomon 2002), which implies that King Huviska was a follower of the Maha- 
yana. Both fragments are similar in script and line and shape, and it is highly likely that 
they belong to the same text. The transliteration and partial translation are as follows: 


recto 

1 /// * jayant[i] * kumudasvarasuba? * /// 

2 /// * || rajavargo samapta 17 || [S] /// 

3 /// .. madhyima(sic)bhanakena{m} * vina[ya](dharena?) /// 
verso 

1 /// .. lena äcarrya(sic)Buddhamitrasya mokso.. /// 

2 /// .. na upadhyayinanam samya-pu[nya] /// 

3 /// [t]ılabhatäyam? bhavatu * || likhitam [a] /// 


12 ... chapter/section 17 on the king/on kings ends. 

13 ... by a person who is a reciter of the Madhyama(agama?) (or in the middle land?), a 
holder of the Vinaya ... 

vl... Ācārya Buddhamitra's (treatise) *Moksa-u(padesa?)"... (ends). 


2. Hayashidera Collection 


This is a small collection, consisting of 17 Kharosthi fragments and 33 Brahmi fragments, 
belonging to a Japanese priest, the Reverend Genshü Hayashidera of Toyama prefecture, 
Japan. Unfortunately the Reverend Hayashidera passed away some years ago. He was a 
graduate of Ryukoku University, Kyoto. According to his wife, his collection will be 
donated to Ryukoku University in the near future. Among the Kharosthī fragments in this 
collection there is a small piece of the Bhadrakalpikasütra. This means that the late 
Reverend Hayashidera's collection is of the same origin as the Scheyen and Hirayama Col- 
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lections. Furthermore, in this collection the most interesting item is No. 024. One side is 
inscribed in Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I script and the other side is written in Gilgit/Bamiyan 
Type H. The Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I side contains unknown Buddhist stories, among them 
the story of a cat and a mouse. The Gilgit/Bämiyän Type II side contains Äryasüra’s 
Jātakamālā. To understand this complication, we have to take into account the fact that 
this manuscript folio consists of several layers of birch bark. My assumption is that the 
original folio with the Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I was once discarded, and it was later recycled 
by being split open to reveal its blank side, which was written with Gilgit/Bamiyan Type 
II. Another folio of the same manuscript with Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I and Gilgit/Bamiyan 
Type II sides is contained in the Schgyen Collection. Its Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II side has 
been published in BMSC ii by Jens-Uwe Hartmann (Hartmann 2002). This folio (No. 024) 
will be published in BMSC iv by Jens-Uwe Hartmann and me. 


2.1 17 small Kharosthi fragments on palm leaves including two Bhadrakalpika- 
sutra fragments (Nos. 045 and 046), from the same manuscript as the Scheyen 
and the Hirayama collections 


2.2 33 Brahmi fragments 


2.2.1 Two Brāhmī birch-bark folios: 
No. 024: Side A (G/B II) Jatakamala, Kern ed., p.165, line 1 to p.166, line 4. 
Side B (G/B I) Unknown Buddhist narrative text (containing inter alia the 
story of the bald man and other stories); there is another folio of the same 
manuscript in SC (MS 2381/57) of which side A has been published in 
Hartmann 2002. 


No. 025: Prologue section of a sütra, cursive G/B I, unidentified 


2.2.2 31 small Brahmi fragments (palm leaves or birch-bark folios): 
1 Kusana fragment of the Astasāhasrikā Prajnaparamita, published by 
Sander in BMSC ii (Sander 2002) 
4 Northeastern Gupta Brahmi fragments 
4 Northwestern Gupta Brahmi fragments 
22 G/B I fragments including one fragment (No. 018) from Mātrceta's 
Varnärhavarnastotra, one fragment (No. 020) from the Anathapindada- and 
Subhadra-avadāna belonging to the same manuscript in SC (MS 2382/204g), 
one fragment (No. 026) from the same manuscript as the Sukhavativyüha in 
SC, and one fragment (No. 030) from the Gandhasütra. These fragments 
except for No. 026 have been identified by Jens-Uwe Hartmann. 


3. Miho Museum Collection 


The third collection is that of Miho Museum, a private museum in Shiga prefecture. The 
museum was established by one of Japan's “new religions.” There are only two items, two 
texts from one complete bundle containing the Samghatasütra and the Sarvagatipariso- 
dhanosnisavijayadharani, written in Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I script. These had previously 
been preserved in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (see Batton 2000). Some years 
ago Miho Museum acquired these two items through a Japanese dealer. 


3.1 Acomplete bundle of the Samghātasūtra, G/B I, birch-bark folios. 
Cf. the contribution by O. von Hinüber in this volume, No. 1K. 
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3.2 Sarvagatiparisodhanosnisavijaya, G/B I, 7 birch-bark folios. 
A Mahayana sütra in prose including the Usnīsavijavādhāranī, identified by 
Gregory Schopen (see Batton 2000) and by Gudrun Melzer, corresponding to 
the Tibetan translation (Peking ed. Nos. 198 and 199). Cf. the contribution by 
O. von Hinüber in this volume, No. 2K. 


4. Naka Collection 


The fourth collection of fragments is that of the Japanese photographer Mr Atsushi Naka, 
who published a photo-essay Bāmiyān Afghanistan 2002 (in Japanese, Osaka 2002). In 
early summer of that year, Mr Naka had visited Bamiyan to take photographs for his book. 
At that time he bought a cache of microfragments in a bazaar in the town of Bamiyan. 
Most of the fragments are very small, but there are six more sizable fragments. Among 
those six, I found a fragment which, on the basis of script and format, appears to be 
another small piece of the Mahayana sütra collection published by us in BMSC i. If my 
assumption is correct, this would be further confirmation of the origin of the Scheyen 
Collection. 


5. Bukkyo University Collection 


Bukkyo University, Kyoto, acquired a portion of the Dirghagama manuscript which covers 
folios 364—366 missing from the manuscript bundle in the Hirayama Collection. These 
three folios contain part of the "Silaskandha passages" in the Tridandisütra, the first sütra 
of the Silaskandha section (see contribution by Jens-Uwe Hartmann in this volume). 


6. Project of the Tokyo National Research Institute for Cultural Properties 


Kazuya Yamauchi, a researcher from the Tokyo National Research Institute for Cultural 
Properties, discovered several dozen micro birch-bark fragments in Bamiyan caves F(a), 
J(a), Jb), J(c), M, S(a), S(c), group S and Z1 in 2003-2005. This discovery is the unex- 
pected outcome of the joint conservation project for the Bamiyan caves undertaken by 
Yamauchi’s institute and the Ministry of Information and Culture of the Islamic Republic 
of Afghanistan. This discovery might be considered important for only one reason, which 
is that a professional scholar himself unearthed the manuscript fragments in the Bamiyan 
caves. 

Yamauchi also visited Zargaran village, at the east end of the Bamiyan Valley, where 
there is a cave which collapsed as a result of an earthquake or landslide. He heard from the 
villagers in Zargaran that many manuscript fragments had been discovered in this col- 
lapsed cave in the early nineties and had been sold to local dealers. It is very likely that this 
collapsed cave is the origin of the Scheyen and Japanese collections (see also Jens 
Braarvig et al., 2006: Plates I-II). Yamauchi's institute has recently published a book on 
the manuscript fragments they discovered. This book focuses mainly on conservation work 
on the fragments, not on the contents of the fragments themselves. See Preliminary Report 
on the Conservation of the Bamiyan Birch Bark Buddhist Manuscripts, Tokyo 2009. 
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Dating and Localizing Undated Manuscripts 


LORE SANDER (BERLIN) 


The collections of manuscripts introduced at this workshop originate from different areas 
and times. They give us an idea about the immense productivity of the scribes who wrote 
and copied Buddhist texts in Indian vernaculars and scripts over centuries. Some manu- 
scripts come from libraries, others from private collections. Many of them are of uncertain 
origin. Seldom are colophons preserved, which give in the best cases information about 
date and place, and by whom the manuscript was ordered. They are especially rare in early 
manuscripts when the manuscripts are incomplete. When little or nothing is known about 
where and when the manuscripts were written or copied, it is important to get an idea of 
their approximate age and the homeland of their scribes. But not only for this, it is also of 
importance for the history of Buddhism and for that of the missionary activities at certain 
times and in certain regions. Even more, dating and locating manuscripts enables us to get 
a glimpse of which Buddhist ideas were favoured at what time in which places. Further- 
more, copies — and most of the texts preserved are copies — are able to show which texts 
were favoured in which periods and which locations. To give an approximate answer to all 
these questions, palaeographical studies are the only means, however vague the results 
may be. In recent years radiocarbon dating is an additional help for dating undated manu- 
scripts. 

Except for the comparatively rare but early and most interesting manuscripts written in 
Kharosthi script, all manuscripts under discussion are written in the many different 
varieties of Indian Brahmi used in countries under the cultural influence of India. The 
Brahmi writing system is quite different from that of other scripts used in the northwestern 
area of ancient India, e.g., the Bactrian script, which is of Greek origin, and the Kharosthī, 
which was developed from Aramaic script. Brahmi is a syllabic script running from left to 
right with an inherent vowel -a. The alphabet is arranged in strict phonological order. 
Brahmi did not develop in a linear fashion; many local branches diverge from the main 
trunk, each being the source for local developments.' But the underlying system of the 
script never changed, even when Brahmi was adapted to non-Indian languages.” The speed 
of development varies, depending on different factors, which are often not known. The 
only means to ascribe undated manuscripts to an approximate time and location is com- 
parison with dated material, mainly inscriptions written in the same or a very similar type 
of script. 

Palaeographic analyses of manuscripts are often added to text editions, while compara- 
tive palaeographies are rare.* Many local scripts are not sufficiently studied compared with 
the mass of material available,* even though the work is made much easier by the com- 
puter. It is no longer so time-consuming to create aksara charts, which are the basis for 
palaeographic work. Other auxiliary aids are internet portals like “Indoscript” (www.http:// 
userpage. fu-berlin.de/~falk/), developed at the universities of Halle and Berlin, which are 
able to give a first orientation for dating and localizing manuscripts. But the material 
available has increased a lot compared with pre-computer times, especially manuscripts. 
Furthermore, a growing number of manuscripts are digitized, which is positive because 
many more scholars are encouraged to work on them. But for palaeographic studies the 
manuscripts seem to be too many to be bundled into certain groups for comparative study. 


' For details see Sander 2007: 122—126. 

? For studies in writing systems see Daniels and Bright 1996. 

> E.g. Sharma 2001. For critical remarks see Sander 2010: 95. 

* E.g. the dating of early Nepalese manuscripts still depends mainly on Bendall’s catalogue from 1883 
and the palaeography by Hemaraj Sakya from 1973. 
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The more material we have, the more difficult it is to find the red thread. Such palaeogra- 
phies as the “Bühler” and Ahmad Hasan Dani’s palaeography, both based mainly on 
inscriptions dating not later than the 8th to 9th centuries, would be hardly possible to 
produce nowadays, but they are still very useful for an initial orientation. 

An advantage of the computer is that it allows more refined palaeographic work; e.g., 
the enlargement of aksaras makes it clear how the aksaras were written, which sometimes 
helps to explain the change of certain aksaras in certain periods. Also such subtle observa- 
tions as those by Gudrun Melzer on the practice of copying manuscripts are hardly 
possible without its help.” Even though such observations on single manuscripts are very 
helpful and interesting for dating and localizing purposes, additional comparative observa- 
tions are indispensable, such as which formats were preferred at what time, which writing 
materials were used and from where they originated, how the script was arranged on the 
folios, and how the books were organized. 

In the following I will raise some questions related to my topic using examples from 
Brahmi manuscripts originating from the northwestern region of ancient India, namely 
those from the Scheyen Collection and the recently found Dīrghāgama manuscript written 
on birch bark. Parts of the latter are now kept in different private collections, mainly in 
USA and Japan. A few folios belong to the Schøyen Collection in Oslo.* 

The Dīrghāgama manuscript is a good example for demonstrating the limits of palaeo- 
graphic research. As already mentioned above, dating manuscripts by palaeographic means 
is vague when it is not supported by comparison with dated material, which is mainly 
preserved in epigraphs. It comes to its limits when manuscripts are written in standard 
scripts, as the Dirghagama manuscript is. It is written in a type of Brāhmī which was 
named by Oskar von Hinüber “Protosäradä” and by me “Gilgit/Bämiyän Type IT" (Fig. 1).” 
According to different oral information the manuscript likely originates from Gilgit.* The 
script,’ the writing material (birch bark), and the arrangement of the script on the folio 
speak in favour of the area around Gilgit as the place of origin, even though all these 
criteria are also met by many manuscripts originating from Bamiyan. 

The manuscript is written on birch bark cut in palm-leaf format. Birch bark is the local 
writing material in all the northwestern regions of ancient India, 1.e. modern Kashmir, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. It is also the preferred writing material for the early Kharosthi 
manuscripts, most of which date from the Kusana period or even earlier (c. late 1st to 2nd 
cent. CE).'” But unlike the later birch-bark manuscripts, such as that of the Dirghagama, 
the birch bark is pasted into scrolls, likely influenced by Hellenistic patterns. This format 
was no longer used when the Graeco-Roman influence faded away. The Kharosthī scrolls 
mainly originate from the eastern parts of the region named “Greater Gandhara” by 
Richard Salomon (Jalalabad," Bajaur). At about the same time, or only a little later, the 
earliest Brahmi manuscripts written on palm leaf may have been produced around 
Bamiyan. Palm leaf had to be imported from the Indian subcontinent because palms do not 


° Melzer 2007: 59—77. For details see the contribution by Hartmann and Wille in this volume, pp. 144 
ff. 

° For further information see the contributions of Hartmann and Wille (pp. 137ff.) and Matsuda (pp. 
165 and 168). 

7 For convenience I will use my term, even though both are problematic. For a discussion of the terms 
see Sander 2007: 129-131. 

* See the contribution of von Hinüber in this volume, p. 117. 

? For the problems of dating this script, which became a standard, likely originating from Bihar, cf. 
Sander 2007: 131—132. 

? For detailed information cf. e.g. Salomon 1999: 115—124. See also the contributions of Harry Falk 
and Ingo Strauch, Collett Cox, and Richard Salomon in this volume. 

" Cf. Salomon 1999: 101—104. 
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grow in this area." It is most unlikely that the many remains of palm-leaf manuscripts 
written by different hands in Brahmi types used in northern India during the time of the 
Kusana and Gupta dynasties (2nd to the 5th cent. CE) were gifts from visiting monks 
coming from northern India. The best proof for the importation of the raw material are the 
many palm-leaf manuscripts written in the characteristic Brahmi of this region, the “Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan Type I.” Palimpsests indicate a shortage of the raw material, which would not be 
the case with material sourced locally. However, it is still puzzling why in certain regions, 
such as Bāmiyān, palm leaf was preferred to the local birch bark." It may well be that there 
the Indian influence was stronger, and that therefore palm leaf was regarded as a sacred 
material from the homeland of Buddhism, the Indian subcontinent. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the habit of cutting birch bark in palm-leaf format, when, for unknown reasons, 
in about the 7th century CE palm-leaf manuscripts were replaced by birch-bark ones in the 
same region. 

Even though one group of “Gilgit manuscripts” as well as manuscripts from the 
Bāmiyān area are written in the same type of script as the Dirghagama is, Gilgit/Bamiyan 
Type II, the use of this script goes far beyond the northwestern provinces. It does not even 
originate from there, even though Al Bīrūnī claims that what is likely the same script, 
named by him “Siddhamätrkä,” originated from there. The oldest dated inscriptions come 
from Bihar and even in late inscriptions from Bihar dating from the 9th century CE the 
style of the script is the same as that of the Gilgit manuscripts, likely introduced into the 
western provinces around the 7th century CE." It became a standard script, which was 
used with variations all over northern India, Kashmir, “Greater Gandhara," Nepal, and 
Xinjiang between the 6th and the 11th centuries. Even nowadays it is used as the holy 
“siddham” script in China and Japan. This type of script was the basis for many Brahmi 
types used in Eastern India and Nepal. It is nearly impossible to date such standard scripts 
with palaeographic means. As Melzer has demonstrated,'* the only aksaras which under- 
went a change were ya, from the rare early tripartite form to the later modern form with a 
modified in-between shape % 3t. 3f , and ha, from the earlier ha written in line, in hu % 
and hi only, to the later form % slightly slanting down. In the Dirghagama manuscript all 
three forms occur in the same manuscript. One may argue that some scribes engaged in 
copying the manuscripts preferred the old style or that the old tripartite form was still used 
because the manuscript is a copy from an older manuscript and that therefore only the 
youngest form is relevant for assigning its age. When I saw this manuscript for the first 
time in January 2000, I was inclined to place it in the 8th century CE at the earliest. Why? 
It was the ductus, which means nothing more than the general impression of the script 
used, supported by the size of the folios and the arrangement of the script on the pothi- 
shaped birch-bark leaf with a neatly defined square round the string-hole. All these factors 
together looked so similar to later Gilgit manuscripts. However, the origin and the possible 
date were nothing more than a guess, because precise palaeographic means for dating it 
were not available. 

In more recent times the hope of scholars for dating the undated rests on radiocarbon 
analysis. Radiocarbon dates exist also for the Dirgha4gama manuscript. They were pub- 
lished by Mark Allon, Richard Salomon et al. on the basis of a radiocarbon dating ordered 


? Cf. Sander 1991: 138 and 2010: 102. 

? The rare Kharosthi fragments in the Schøyen Collection are also written on palm leaf; cf. Allon et al. 
2006: 282—285, and Salomon in this volume. 

14 Cf. Sander 2007: 127. 

5 For details cf. Sander 1968: 159-161, and especially 2007: 131f. 

16 See the detailed analysis of the scripts and the scribes in Melzer 2006: 59—77, rev. PDF version 
2010: 61—80. 
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by the manuscript dealer Sam Fogg." Does radiocarbon analysis really help to make the 
dating of undated manuscripts more precise? For the Dīrghāgama manuscript this is not 
the case. The dates with a probability of 90% range between 764-1000 CE. The time scale 
is as broad as the dates gained by palaeographic methods. I could recently make the same 
observations comparing the "C dates of Tokharian manuscripts'® written in the standard 
scripts “North Turkestan Brahmi Type a" and “North Turkestan Brahmi Type b,”!? when 
taking the dates with the highest probability. These two examples demonstrate that 
radiocarbon dating of ancient manuscripts is often a welcome support for dates gained by 
palaeographic studies, when they are not restricted to the comparison of letters only, but 
also consider the other criteria already mentioned. 

Another standard script current in the same region is a “calligraphic ornate script,” 
named by me “Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I.” As far as I know, no manuscript written in this type 
of Brahmi has been radiocarbon-tested. It became a local standard script in “Greater 
Gandhara" between the 5th and 6th centuries CE.” Around the 7th century it was super- 
seded by the quite different Gilgit/Bamiyan Type IL?! Most manuscripts in the Schøyen 
Collection belong to Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I. The likely earlier ones are written on palm 
leaf, the later on birch bark. 

The development towards this ornate local type can be followed from the Kusana period 
onwards mainly in manuscripts from the region of Bamiyan, the graffiti from the Upper 
Indus Valley,” and to some extend in manuscripts and inscriptions from Nepal.” The 
Brahmi manuscripts from the “Turfan Collection” in Berlin reflect the same development 
up to approximately the 5th century CE (see Fig. 2).** From then on the Tokharians on the 
northern and the Khotanese” people on the southern route of the Silk Road developed their 
own characteristic scripts. No manuscript written in Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I is present 
among the manuscripts from both Silk Road routes, except from Dunhuang.” In Gilgit this 
ornate script was mainly used for writing down or copying Mahayana texts. Was there any 
connection between Mahayana circles and the use of this script? This observation is only 
partly affirmed by the manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection, which contain a mixture of 
likely Mahāsāmghika-related sūtras and commentaries, and Mahayana sūtras written in 
this script. A detailed study is still outstanding. The situation seems to confirm what is 
already known from Chinese sources, namely that the Mahasamghikas were active in 
spreading Mahayana ideas and ideals. But when did the earliest Mahayana sutras occur in 


" Cf. Allon et al. 2005: 280, esp. note 3. 

5 C£. Tamai 2011: 370-375. It has to be noted that the Leibniz Laboratory made a mistake designating 
the material of SHT 810 as paper. It is the famous philosophical “Spitzer manuscript” written in Kusana 
Brāhmī on palm leaf and published by Franco 2004. The same mistake in Yaldiz 2010: 1031. 

? They will be published in the proceedings of the symposium “Die Erforschung des Tocharischen 
und die alttürkische Maitrisimit" organized by the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in 2008. 

? As already pointed out in Sander 1968: 124—130. 

?! The reason or reasons for a sudden or gradual replacement are mere suggestions. O. von Hinüber, 
working on the Gilgit manuscripts, tried to find historical reasons for this change. For references and 
discussion see Sander 2007: 129—131. 

? See the series Jettmar 1989, 1993, 1994 and MANP. 

3 Cf. e.g. Sakya 1973, Pl. 24. Between the 2nd to 5th centuries CE similar Brahmi types occur in 
graffiti scratched on the walls of a holy cave on the island of Suqutra in Yemen; see e.g. Strauch- 
Bukharin 2004: 133 [13]: T 32, which is an example with the characteristic fourth-century ma (dharmmo) 
of the northwest. 

24 Only the first half (A) of the table (Sander 1968: 12-123) is reprinted here to give an example of the 
gradual development from the Kusana (alphabet c) via the Gupta period (alphabets i and k) to the Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan Type I (Gilgit Mss) in the area in question. For details see Sander 1968: 121—136 and 2010: 95— 
106. 


25 For the southern Silk Road see Sander 2005: 133—144. 
% Cf. e.g. Stein 1921 IV: Pl. CXLII. 
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the different collections? According to the recent manuscript finds, it is the Ist to 3rd 
centuries CE that fragments of Mahayana Sütras occur among Kharosthi and Brahmi 
fragments alike. Among the Brahmi manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection, for example, 
we find the Astasahasrika Prajūāpāramitā written on palm leaf in a later type of Kusana 
Brahmi, possibly dating from the 3rd century CE. Another interesting point is that many 
unidentified commentaries and Abhidharma texts seem to be among the oldest manuscripts 
from the Kusana period. The same literary preference is known from early palm-leaf 
manuscripts from Qizil and Soréuq,” where this preference can be connected with the 
leading position of the Sarvastivadins for Abhidharmic studies. Unlike the finds in the 
oases on the northern route of the Silk Road, most of the manuscripts in the Schøyen Col- 
lection are probably connected with the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins. Because Vinaya 
manuscripts are basic for assigning texts to certain Buddhist schools, it is useful to look for 
the oldest occurrence of Vinaya fragments in the collection. It is a manuscript written in an 
early Gupta type likely dating from the 4th century CE. Two fragmentary folios of this 
manuscript were identified and published by Seishi Karashima.” They comment on 
pacittika rules of the Pratimoksa Vibhanga of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins. The 
question of which literary subjects were preferred at what time can hardly be answered 
before many more fragments in the collection are identified and published, therefore my 
observations on the earliest manuscripts can only point to a tendency. However, it is worth 
keeping the question of literary preferences in mind, because it is important for the spread 
of Buddhist ideas to the East. 

Finally, I will turn to another topic, which is part of the history of the Schøyen Collec- 
tion. The basis for localizing the manuscripts in the collection were photos which were 
kindly given to me by Professor Helmut Humbach and the late Professor Herbert Hartel, 
when I wrote my PhD thesis?! They took these photos in the late 1950s in the Kabul 
Museum, long before it was plundered (see Figs. 3 and 12 for examples). In 2002 Profes- 
sor Deborah Klimburg-Salter kindly gave me a third set, taken by her in the late 1970s. But 
this set did not differ from the first two, contrary to my expectations. When Professor 
Nicholas Sims-Williams sent me the first copies of the fragments which he saw in the shop 
of the manuscript dealer Sam Fogg in London in a letter dated 20th February 1995, I 
immediately remembered the photos from the Kabul museum. I suspected that the frag- 
ments were stolen from the Museum when it was destroyed by the Taliban. With great ex- 
citement, because a Prajfiaparamita text in Kusana Brahmi was among the fragments," I 
compared the museum photographs with the copies Professor Nicholas Sims-Williams had 
sent me. The comparison of the Brahmi types confirmed what I had already expected, 
namely that the manuscript samples originated from the area around Bamiyan. I was 
relieved, but not really convinced, when I saw that these examples did not belong to the 
museum’s collection.? As a matter of fact, we found damaged fragments from the Kabul 
Museum in Martin Scheyen's much increased collection when we worked on it for the first 
time in 1998 (Figs. 4 and 5). Martin Scheyen immediately separated them from the other 
fragments, because he wanted to return them to the museum when the situation in 
Afghanistan became safer. By now, all fragments originating from the Kabul Museum have 


?' E.g. Strauch 2008: 123; cf. also the contributions by Richard Salomon and by Harry Falk and Ingo 
Strauch in this volume. 

* Cf. Schmithausen 2002: 249—254. 

? Cf. Sander 1991: 141 and 1999: 79f. 

» 2002: 215—228. 

?! Sander 1968: IX and 124, note 211, and 2000b: 88. 

? [t was later identified by Kazunobu Matsuda as belonging to the Astasāhasrikā. For details cf. 
Sander 2000b: 88—91 and 2002: 37-44. 

3 Cf. Fogg 1996: 46, 47, 49. 
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been given back, and, as a sign of good will, Martin Scheyen has donated some more 
manuscripts from his collection to the museum. 

The fragments from the Kabul Museum were found in 1930 by Joseph Hackin in Grotto 
J (no. 6) east of the smaller of the two Great Buddhas at Bāmiyān.** Nine fragments from 
the clod were published by Silvain Levi already in 1932 in the Journal asiatique.” In the 
following I will compare the fragments transliterated in Lévi’s article with the fragments 
on the photos. Because Gudrun Melzer has already worked on these fragments,** I will 
only list what is known so far: 

Levi nos. 1-4 (Fig. 4 shows parts of side a of nos. 1-3; all fragments of side a are published 
by Lévi "Bamiyan.l”): Four unidentified Kusāņa fragments possibly belonging to one 
and the same palm-leaf manuscript. No photograph in the Kabul Museum sets. 

Lévi no. 5 (see Fig. 5, frag. 31, side b): Left part of a birch-bark folio containing an episode 
from the Vinaya of the Mahāsāmghika-Lokottaravādins, according to Lévi in “Gupta 
characters.” Script: Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I. 

Lévi no. 6 (Fig. 6, side b upper half): One fragmentary birch-bark leaf of the Sangitiparyaya 
written according to Lévi in “gupta tardif” dating from the 8th cent. CE; Script: Gilgit/ 
Bamiyan Type II. No photograph in the Kabul Museum sets. 

Lévi no. 7 (Fig. 12, frag. 34A): A small birch-bark fragment (Vinaya?) written in “Gupta 
characters.” It was identified by Oskar von Hinüber as the Bhiksu-Vinaya of the Mahā- 
samghika-Lokottaravadins (BEI 4, 1986). Script: “Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I.” 

Lévi no. 8: One small fragment, of which Lévi says that it belongs to the same manuscript as 
no. 9. Neither is identified. Lévi names the script “Slanting Gupta, Central Asian Type." 
Script: likely Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I. 

Lévi no. 9 ( Fig. 12, frag. 33A): One larger birch-bark fragment grouped by Lévi under 
“Slanting Gupta, Central Asian Type." Script: Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I. 

Comparing the fragments published by Lévi with the photo sets taken in the Kabul 
Museum, it is obvious that the following fragments are missing, which are Lévi nos. 1-4, 6 
and 8. They may have been placed together in one glass plate," which was not in the 
museum when the three sets of photos were taken. From the approximate dates when the 
earliest photo sets were shot, it is quite sure that this plate was already missing in the late 
1950s. Due to the joint efforts of Kazunobu Matsuda and Gudrun Melzer the debris from 
many missing fragments was found in the Scheyen Collection, except fragment 8.** Only 
this much can be said with certainty: five of the formerly six plates with originals from the 
Hackin find were deposited in the Museum in Kabul after they were put between glass 
sheets, probably in Paris. 

As already mentioned, the types of script in Hackin's clod correspond with those of the 
manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection. Neither the glass plates from the Kabul Museum 
nor the fragments gathered between them were numbered. Therefore I gave the glass 
sheets the numbers 1 to 5, and the fragments enclosed the numbers 1 to 34 (e.g. Figs. 3 and 
12). In one place (Fig. 3, frag. 1) two fragments got only one number, because they 


? Hackin 1959: 4. 

3 Levi 1932: 1-45. 

% She kindly sent me her transliterations and identifications. Quite a number of microfragments from 
the Scheyen Collection were identified by her as belonging to fragments on the photos; see note 38. 

>7 Also assumed by Gudrun Melzer. 

> The following originals were found in the Schøyen Collection: Lévi, no. 4 = no. 2373/3; Levi, no. 9 
could be reconstructed by Gudrun Melzer from the following fragments: nos. 2382/45/6+2382/45/2c 
+2382/45/4b+2382/45/4c+2382/45/4at 2382/45/5c. Furthermore, as shown in Matsuda 2006, no. 
2383/116 belongs to the same Sangitiparyaya manuscript as Lévi no. 6 (see Fig. 6), which means that it 
is doubtful that Zargaran (BMSC iii: plates I-II) is the finding place of all the fragments in the Schøyen 
Collection. 
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obviously belong together. In the following I give a short description of the fragments, 
arranged according to the type of scripts in a tentative chronological order. Examples for 
each Brahmi type are added (Figs. 7—13), mainly fragments cut from plate 1, with 
references to publications. 
Fig. 7 (cf. Pl. 1, frag. 3): One Kharosthi fragment, 3 lines. The material may be leather.? 
Fig. 8 (cf. Pl. 1, frag. 1): Eight fragments in Kusana Brahmi on palm leaf (Pl. 1, frags.1, 11, 
14; Pl. 2, frag. 18"), and the 4 fragments published by Levi (nos.1—4 on the lost plate; 
see the remains in Fig. 4). 
Figs. 9 and 10 (cf. Pl. 1, frags. 7A and 9A): Ten fragments in different types of the north- 
western Gupta variety"! on palm leaf, viz. Pl. 1, frags. 4, 7 (= Enomoto 1989”), 8, 9, 10,* 
12, 13, 15, 16, 17; nos. 9, 12 and 15 possibly written by one hand. 
Fig. 11 (cf. Pl. 1, frag. 5): One fragment from the left margin, palm leaf in Eastern Gupta 
script (fol. 5).** 
Fig. 12 (cf. Pl. 5A, frags. 32-34): Eight fragments and leaves written in the ornate local 
Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I on birch bark, viz. Pl. 1, frag. 2; Pl. 2, frags. 20, 21, 26 (fol. 22); 
Pl. 4, frag. 31 (= Lévi no. 5); Pl. 5, frags. 32 (= Matsumura 19885), 33 (= Levi no. 9*5, 
34 (= Levi no. 7, von Hinüber 1986*, Matsumura 19885, Nolot 1988). 
Fig. 13 (cf. Pls. 1 and 2, frags. 6 + 19): Eight fragments and fragmentary leaves written in 
Gilgit/Bāmiyān Type II on birch bark, viz. Pl. 1, frag. 6 (= Hartmann 2009°”); Pl. 2, frags. 
19 (= Hartmann 20097), 22, 23, 24, 25; Pl. 3, frags. 27, 28 (likely written by one hand). 
The photos with the fragments from the Hackin clod found near the smaller of the two 
Great Buddhas at Bamiyan were of great importance for localizing the fragmentary 
manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection with some certainty, because they are written in the 
same variety of Brahmi types. That the area of Bamiyan is probably the place from where 
the manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection originate is supported by the oldest Vinaya 
fragments published so far. They belong to the Mahasamghikas who had a stronghold in 
this area. This Buddhist school is traditionally associated with the spread of Mahayana, 
which is reflected by the many early Mahayana sütras in the Scheyen Collection. Even 
though one may argue that the remains from Buddhist libraries around Bamiyan and from 
monasteries on the Silk Road are haphazard, and that therefore it is useless to look for text 


? T sent the fragment to Richard Salomon for further study. One side was provisionally transliterated 
by Andrew Glass. 

? [dentified by Gudrun Melzer as being a commentary on Udanavarga 28.2. 

^ Most of the fragments belong to alphabets h-k in Sander 1968. 

? According to Enomoto (p. 14) the text is linked to the Chinese Samyuktagama Nos. 322 and 332. It 
preserves quotations from the Abhidharmakosabhasya and -vyakhya of the Mülasarvastivadins. 

? Identified by Gudrun Melzer as Gandavyüha. 

^ Manuscripts written in “Eastern Gupta" are rare; cf. Sander 1968: 101—104 (alphabet g). The 
Scheyen Collection has about 200 mainly small fragments, most of which are not identified. According 
to the different hands and content many fragments may belong to three manuscripts only. Nevertheless, 
the comparably frequent occurrence of manuscripts written in this type of script in this collection points 
towards a close communication between the monasteries near Bamiyan and those in northeastern India at 
the beginning of the 4" century CE. — Only one fragment (SC 2377/4/1a) containing the 32 laksaņas of 
a mahapurusa was published by Siglinde Dietz (2006: 153—162) from a manuscript containing “Lists of 
terms and names," which may be related to an unidentified Vinayavibhanga text. She observed (p. 154) 
that the fragments likely belonging to this manuscript have different height and accordingly different 
numbers of lines. This confirms what Lüders already observed for the Kalpanamanditika manuscript, and 
Schlingloff for the so-called "Spitzer manuscript," namely that early palm-leaf manuscripts had an oval 
shape with folios of different height with varying lines. The largest folios are placed in the middle of the 
manuscript. For details cf. Franco 2004: Vol. I, 26. The same may be true for this manuscript, because 
folio 5 has three lines only. 

^ According to Matsumura, frags. 32-34 belong to one manuscript. 

^5 Together with a photo found in the Bibliothèque nationale in Paris with remarks from Lévi's hand. 

“ See pp. 234-238. 

^ According to Bareau (1955: 55) inscriptional evidence shows that they were present in Mathura, 
Karle, and in the region of Kabul. 
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preferences in certain periods, the study of the fragmentary Sanskrit manuscripts from the 
northern route of the Silk Road tells a contrary story.” For the Scheyen Collection it may 
be too early to come to reliable conclusions about its contribution to the literary history of 
Buddhist texts in the monasteries around Bamiyan. Such matters have to recede into the 
background until more fragments are identified and published, but tendencies are already 
visible. While not neglecting the importance of identifying and editing texts, one should 
always have an eye to a more general view of the new manuscript collections and what 
they are able to tell us about Buddhism and its missionary activities, and the societies in 
which they unfolded. 


Abbreviations 
BMSC Buddhist Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection. See Braarvig, Jens et al. (eds.). 
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Fig/Figs  Figure/Figures 
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Figure 1: Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II (= Protosarada) 
Dīrghāgama manuscript, fol. 352 (Atänätiyasütra) 
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1 Aksaras aus: N. Durr, Gilgit Manuscripts, I, 1939; und A. STEIN, Serindia, IV, 1921, 
Pl. CXLII. 


Figure 2: Development towards the ornate Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I 
Copy from Sander 1968: 122, Pl. IVA 
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Figure 3: Fragments from Kabul Museum 
Photograph: Hartel, Plate 1A 
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Figure 4: Fragments from Kabul Museum in the Scheyen Collection (1) 
Kusana Brahmi; publ. Lēvi 1932: 3, nos. 1-3a 
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Figure 5: Fragment from the Kabul Museum 
Gilgit/Bāmiyān Type I, birch bark; photograph Hartel; publ. Lēvi 1932: 8 no. 5b 


Figure 6: Fragments from the Kabul Museum in the Scheyen Collection (2) 
Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II (= Protosarada), birch bark; 
publ. Levi 1932: 19-20 no. 6b, Matsuda 2006 
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Figure 7: Frag. 3 from the Kabul Museum (Frag. 3A shown in Fig. 3) 
Kharostht, leather; unpublished 


Figure 8: Frag. 1 from the Kabul Museum (Frag. 1A shown in Fig. 3) 
Kusana Brahmi (cf. Sander 1968, alphabet c), palm leaf; unpublished 


recto verso 


Figure 9: Frag. 7 from the Kabul Museum (Frag. 7A/recto shown in Fig. 3) 
Northwestern Gupta variety (cf. Sander 1968, alphabet k with variants), palm leaf; 
publ. Enomoto 1989: 9—10. 
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Figure 10: Frag. 9 from the Kabul Museum (Frag. 9A shown in Fig. 3) 
Northwestern Gupta variety, palm leaf, unskilled hand; unpublished 


Figure 11: Frag. 5 from the Kabul Museum (Frag. 5A shown in Fig. 3) 
Eastern Gupta Script, palm leaf; unpublished 


Figure 12: Ornate Gilgit/Bamiyan Type I, birch bark 
Photograph: Hartel Pl. 5A; Frag. 34 publ. von Hintiber 1986: 296ff. 
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Figure 13: Frag. 6 from the Kabul Museum (recto of smaller frag. shown in Fig. 3) 
Gilgit/Bamiyan Type II (cf. Sander 1968, alphabet m), birch bark 
Reconstructed from Hártel's photographs, Pls. 1 & 2; publ. Hartmann 2009: 235 


Survey of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Turfan Collection (Berlin) 


KLAUS WILLE (GOTTINGEN) 


The Sanskrit manuscripts from the Turfan Finds form a major part of the manuscripts and 
block prints of the Turfan collection brought back to Berlin by the four German expedi- 
tions to Eastern Turkestan (Xinjiang) between 1902 and 1914. By now, more than 7100 
catalogue numbers have been allocated, of which numbers 1—5799 are already described or 
published in parts 1-11 of the catalogue series Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
(SHT), being part X of the “Union Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in German Collec- 
tions" [“Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland” (VOHD)]. This is a 
research project of the Góttingen Academy of Sciences and is due to continue until 2015. 
In 1996, the Union Académique Internationale, Bruxelles, placed the Union Catalogue 
under its patronage as project C 53. 

Apart from a few manuscripts which were acquired on the market, and several others the 
find-spot of which cannot be reconstructed, the manuscripts were found in the following 
places along the northern route of the Silk Road: Tumšug near Maralbaši, the sites Qizil, 
Qumtura, Sim-sim(?), and Ačiy-Ilāk(?) in the Kučā region, Šorčug, and the sites Turfan 
Foothills (= Ourutga), Xočo, Yaryoto, Murtug/Bāzāklik, Sāngim, and Toyog in the Turfan 
oasis.' 

In his introduction to the first part of the catalogue series SHT, Ernst Waldschmidt pre- 
sented a comprehensive survey of the work on these manuscripts carried out between 1904 
and 1964 and a list of all the relevant publications,’ a summary of which is given in the 
following. 

Soon after the first expedition had returned in 1903, the first Sanskrit texts were pub- 
lished. Richard Pischel, who at that time held the chair of Indology in Berlin, edited in two 
publications fragments of three block prints (SHT 612, 613 and 614), two of which could 
later on be identified as belonging to the Samyuktagama. Heinrich Stónner, who held a 
position in the Museum of Ethnology in Berlin, followed with two further publications, 
namely the short Dharmasarirasütra (SHT 596) and three folios of a block print of the 
Suvarnabhäsottamasütra (SHT 575). And finally in 1907 and 1908 three more publications 
of Sanskrit fragments came out: Emil Sieg edited fragments of a Sanskrit grammar (SHT 
489, 534, 633, 644) and Pischel again the first fragments of the Udanavarga (SHT 447— 
449). 

After Pischel's early death in 1908 Heinrich Lüders succeeded to his chair at the 
university in Berlin. In 1911 his edition of Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen came out 
as the first part of five in the series “Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte.” This palmleaf manuscript is 
still one of the earliest manuscripts of Indian origin from Central Asia that we know. 
Around 1912 Lüders took over coordinating the work on the Sanskrit texts from Turfan. 
He also worked on Sanskrit texts from Khotan which had been sent to him by A. F. R. 
Hoernle from London. He dealt with four folios of the so-called Kashgar manuscript of the 


* This is an updated version of the paper I presented at the workshop Digitalisierung der chinesischen, 
tibetischen, syrischen und Sanskrit-Texte der Berliner Turfansammlung, Berlin, June 2, 2005. 

! There are some manuscripts which were found on the southern route of the Silk Road: some were 
presented as a gift by George Macartney to Albert von Le Coq when he was in Kashgar (SHT VI 1574, 
XI 4350, 4444, 4447, 4450, 4454, 4458, 4459, 4463), some were acquired by A. von Le Coq from 
Badruddin Khan, the Aksakal of Khotan [SHT III 1012, X 4301, 4303, 4353, XI 4462(?)], some belong 
to the British Library (SHT XI 4362-4394 and 4466-4469) and were sent by A. F. R. Hoernle to H. 
Lüders in 1906 and 1911, and some belong to the Trinkler manuscript collection (SHT XI 4439 and 
4457) which Emil Trinkler himself presented to the Prussian Academy in 1930. 

> SHT I: XI-XXXII. 
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Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra, one folio of another manuscript of this text and a fragment of 
one folio, the text of which could be identified by Jin-il Chung only recently as a parallel 
to Chinese Madhyamagama sūtra 123 or Chinese Samyuktāgama sūtra 254. These manu- 
scripts were published in 1916 in Hoernle's Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature 
Found in Eastern Turkestan.’ 

World War I meant an interruption of the work for many years. It was not until 1922 that 
further editions of Sanskrit manuscripts from the Turfan Finds began to appear. 

Heinrich Lüders' wife Else played an important part in the work on the manuscript 
material. For more than twenty years she transliterated countless fragments, reunited 
matching parts of manuscripts and identified several texts, possibly with the help of her 
husband. Everyone dealing with the material knows how difficult this work must have 
been. Else Lūders never edited any fragment herself, but scholars working on the material 
are still profiting from her labours today. Since some of the fragments were lost during the 
Second World War, her transliterations are extremely valuable as the only surviving docu- 
mentation. Later some of the fragments could be found again, but others are still lost. 

Else Lūders was also the first to arrange the manuscripts according to their contents by 
fixing groups of numbers for the various literary genres. Soon some of these numerical 
groups turned out to be insufficient and had to be enlarged. Therefore another paper label 
had to be attached to the glass plates. In the example shown here [SHT I 64 (K 1606)],* the 


|? slatiders, $8 Em 
5.48 als BHAS 


site mark T III MQ 73, meaning “3rd Turfan expedition, Qizil, room with red dome of the 
Ming-öi,” is found on the left margin of the original; the label on the upper left with the 
number three indicates that it is the third plate of the catalogue number; on the upper right 
label the identification is given: Katantra, Gramm., fol. 15 and the “old number" 945; on 
the lower left label one finds the “new number" 1606; the lower right label indicates the 
publication; the label below the label on the upper left indicates the catalogue number 
under which the original is now stored. Else Lüders' system, however, has been more or 
less retained. Nos. 1-199, for example, were intended for Pratimoksa manuscripts, for 
Vinaya manuscripts nos. 200—299 were reserved, for Karmavacana manuscripts nos. 300— 
399, for Sütra manuscripts nos. 400—849, and so on. Moreover, a capital letter was put 
before the number to denote the find-spot, X meaning “unknown find-spot." Later on this 
numbering system was termed the “Lüders number.” 

Research on the Sanskrit manuscripts from the Turfan finds is difficult to imagine 
without the name of Ernst Waldschmidt. He came to Berlin in 1920 and four years later, as 
a pupil of Heinrich Lüders, he completed his doctorate with the edition of Sanskrit frag- 


> Hoernle 1916: 139—175. 
^ All images in this paper © Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz. 
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ments of the Bhiksunipratimoksa from the Turfan finds. His postdoctoral thesis from 1930 
was again an edition of manuscript fragments, this time of a collection of Buddhist sutras. 
In 1936 he succeeded Sieg in the chair of Indology in Góttingen, but still worked as a 
freelancer at the Oriental Commission (Orientalische Kommission) in Berlin, to which he 
was elected member in 1942. World War II again meant a considerable set-back for the 
work on the Sanskrit Turfan manuscripts. It had to be stopped almost completely. In 1943 
the manuscripts were moved from Berlin to different places to avoid damage from air 
raids, and it was not until 1947 that most of them were brought back to Berlin and stored in 
the newly founded Institut für Orientforschung at the Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin (Institute for Oriental Research at the German Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin) which replaced the Oriental Commission. Thus the major collection was finally 
stored in the German Democratic Republic. A small proportion of the manuscripts, about 
1000 glass plates supposed to be Tocharian texts, was not sent back to Berlin but was 
brought to Góttingen in the later Federal Republic of Germany, there to be dealt with by 
Emil Sieg. These fragments, however, turned out to be exclusively Sanskrit texts, some of 
which Waldschmidt had already worked on in Berlin? In the course of being transported 
about two thirds of the glass plates were cracked and some lost their labels with the 
numbers. They had to be rearranged and remounted between sheets of glass. The manu- 
scripts which were brought back to Berlin suffered the same fate. By means of Wald- 
schmidt's good and intensive cooperation with the Institute for Oriental Research in East 
Berlin, the transliterations of Else Lüders became accessible in Góttingen and photographs 
of the Sanskrit manuscripts were sent there too. In this way, the conditions were estab- 
lished for Waldschmidt and his co-workers in Góttingen to list the manuscripts and provide 
a provisional catalogue.* 

In the fifties and early sixties a large number of text editions appeared, prepared not only 
by Waldschmidt himself, but also by his pupils like Herbert Hártel, Kusum Mittal, 
Valentina Rosen, Dieter Schlingloff and Chandrabhal Tripathi, as well as by other scholars 
like Heinz Bechert, Franz Bernhard, Helmut Hoffmann and Friedrich Weller. The first 
publications came to be included in the “Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin" or in the series “Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden,” being a 
series of the Institute for Oriental Research of the German Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 
From 1965, they appeared in the “Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen.” 

In 1950 Waldschmidt was still optimistic and expected to provide a catalogue of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the foreseeable future. This plan had to be revised rather soon, 
since two years later several huge cardboard boxes with thousands of unmounted and 
unnumbered Sanskrit fragments surfaced, which had not yet been transliterated by Else 
Lüders. It was Dieter Schlingloff’s outstanding contribution, during his employment at the 
Institute for Oriental Research in Berlin between 1954—1961, to have these approximately 
6000 fragments mounted between sheets of glass and numbered with the so-called 
“vorläufige Numerierung (Vorl. Nr.)" — a “provisional number,” written in pencil in order 
to distinguish it from the Liiders number [see figure below, left; SHT VI 1226 (Vorl.Nr. 
1052)]. He also prepared first transliterations of the major part of them, which was and still 
is extremely useful for further work. Later on it turned out that a few of these fragments 
with a provisional number had already received a Liiders number before, which had then 


5 Among the small group of Turfan manuscripts with mainly Uyghur fragments sent to Mainz a further 
ten Sanskrit manuscript fragments were found. 

$ Today all Sanskrit manuscripts of the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften are 
deposited in the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, except for the few exhibits kept in 
the Museum für Asiatische Kunst. Cf. also Raschmann 1995. 
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been lost due to the removal during the war. They were now rearranged under their former 
number. 


A different arrangement was applied to the Udānavarga fragments later on in the edition 
by Franz Bernhard (Uv). He classified the fragments according to a system of letters [see 
figure above, right; SHT I 5 (Uv.LA)]. Moreover, an additional system of numbering is to 
be found on some of the glass plates, always written in pencil, therefore called “pencil 
numbers.” These numbers were applied shortly after World War II by a technical assistant 
in Berlin as current numbers during an inventory. The various systems of classification 
play a minor role nowadays, since all manuscript fragments are now exclusively arranged 
according to their catalogue numbers. Concordances enable the reader to relate the various 
numbers used in earlier editions to the present catalogue number. 

In 1957 the Sanskrit manuscripts were included as series X in the project “Union 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in German Collections.” The palaeographical research 
on the Sanskrit manuscripts carried out by Lore Sander, a pupil of Waldschmidt, became of 
major importance for the cataloguing process. She classified the scripts into seven main 
and five special types, and that made it possible to arrange the fragments according to their 
script. The first three volumes of the Union Catalogue series “Sanskrithandschriften aus 
den Turfanfunden” (SHT) were edited by Ernst Waldschmidt, assisted by Walter Clawiter 
and Lore Sander and volumes 4 and 5 together by Waldschmidt and Sander. Heinz Bechert, 
in 1965 Waldschmidt’s successor in the chair for Indology in Gēttingen, took over the 
direction of the series from him in 1984, at which time I was entrusted with the work on 
the manuscripts. After Bechert’s death in 2005 Dr. Hartmut-Ortwin Feistel of the State 
Library in Berlin took over this project. 

Since the separate volumes of the series are rather inconsistent concerning their con- 
tents, structure, and principles of cataloguing, a short description of each of them is given 
in the following. 

The first volume of SHT came out in 1965 containing catalogue numbers 1—801. The 
descriptions of the manuscripts are arranged according to the find-spots and within these 
groups first according to the type of script and then according to the contents. Nearly all of 
these manuscripts had already been edited, and therefore the catalogue consisted mostly of 
descriptions. Selected facsimiles were added in order to demonstrate the different types of 
script. 

SHT volume 2 appeared in 1968. Besides the edition of some fragments already des- 
cribed in volume 1, this volume contains the facsimiles of Vinaya and Sūtra manuscripts of 
some of the catalogue numbers of No. 1. These facsimiles were initially meant to be pub- 
lished as part 2 of the series “Faksimile-Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriften aus den 
Turfanfunden.” The first and only part ever to appear was published in 1963 by Mouton & 
Co in The Hague (FakSHT). 

SHT 3 was published in 1971 containing catalogue numbers 802—1014 and facsimiles of 
most of the manuscripts described in it. Contrary to No. 1, which lists many rather exten- 
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sive manuscripts, a catalogue number in No. 3 often refers to fragments of only one or 
several folios of the same manuscript. Therefore, with few exceptions, the full text of the 
fragments is given to make the text material accessible to scholars and thus enable 
specialists in the respective genres to identify the texts. 

SHT 4 came out in 1980 containing a large number of text editions of catalogue num- 
bers previously described in volume 1. For the first time, a list of additions and corrections 
(to Nos. 1-3) and a word index (to Nos. 1-3 and 4) was added. 

SHT 5 appeared in 1985 containing catalogue numbers 1015—1201 and another 63 num- 
bers which had already been published in other places or identified by Waldschmidt, and 
were therefore published out of sequence. The text of the fragments is given in full, and 
this way of presentation is continued throughout the following volumes. Facsimiles of the 
catalogue numbers up to 1201 and of 1290 as well as a word index are added. 

SHT 6 came out in 1989 with catalogue numbers 1202—1599. These texts belong mainly 
to the genres of Vinaya and Sūtra. Since the find-spots of most of them could not be traced 
there are no subdivisions. Unfortunately, for financial reasons the volume had to do with- 
out facsimiles, and that applies to the following volumes as well. A list of additions and 
corrections to all the previous volumes is given, but the word index follows only in No. 7. 

SHT 7 came out in 1995 containing the catalogue numbers 1600—1799, once more 
arranged according to find-spot and type of script. The fragments mainly stem from 
Vinaya, Sūtra, and non-canonical Abhidharma manuscripts and from the text genre “lyric 
and didactic poetry.” A word index to Nos. 6 and 7 is provided, as well as a list of additions 
and corrections to all the previous volumes. 

SHT 8 was published in 2000. Since the find-spots of catalogue numbers 1800—1999 
could not in most cases be located, there is again no classification in such terms. The texts 
mainly derive from Vinaya, Sūtra and non-canonical Abhidharma literature. A word index 
is added, along with a list of additions and corrections to all the previous volumes. 

SHT 9, 10 and 11 came out in 2004, 2008 and 2012 and contain catalogue numbers 
2000—3199, 3200-4362 and 4363—5799 respectively. These are, except for about 100 num- 
bers, all very small fragments. From No. 9 onwards again new principles had to be applied, 
since the Academic Committee responsible for this project had decided to expedite the 
cataloguing of the Oriental Manuscripts. Under these new guidelines only those fragments 
containing considerable text should be transliterated, otherwise only a description should 
be given. Some of the identified fragments had been previously considered as lost after 
their shifting on account of World War II, or they were small pieces which had possibly 
broken off from bigger ones before they were mounted between sheets of glass. These 
small pieces could be assigned to other already edited fragments. In some cases, this 
increase of text actually corrects the formerly assumed text restoration. A nice example is 
furnished by SHT I 539, fragm. c, see figure. 


missing from 
SHT 539cl1: 


SHT 3215) 
A 


SHT 3216 


SHT 539c1 SHT 539c2 ~ 


The left corner piece had already been dealt with by Waldschmidt in his Bhiksunīprāti- 
moksasūtra edition, the right corner piece could be found later on. Both are edited in full in 
SHT part 1, but five to six aksaras are missing in lines recto 1—2 [line 1 (lost aksaras in 
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bold): .. syah evam sā bhiksuni tantravayam samjna[p](ayved) va samjnap[a]pa|. Obvious- 
ly they broke off after Waldschmidt’s edition and were considered lost. SHT X 3215, 3216 
and 3500, however, I was able to identify as belonging to the very same folio. The resto- 
ration of the verb form samjfiap(ayed) in line 1 must, according to SHT 3215, be corrected 
to samj[fia] (pa)yitva. 

With one more volume of this catalogue series planned to appear by the year 2016, all 
Sanskrit manuscripts of the Turfan finds will have been described. Apart from the SHT 
volumes three major text editions have appeared during the last years, namely Matrceta's 
Varnarhavarnastotra by J.-U. Hartmann (VAV; 1987), the Pratimoksasütra in two volumes 
by Georg von Simson (PrMoSū; 1986, 2000), and an unknown Abhidharma text, the so- 
called Spitzer Manuscript, by Eli Franco (2004). The first two editions include also the 
relevant manuscript fragments within the other collections in London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg. The keen and continuous interest of scholars world-wide in the texts edited in 
the SHT volumes is reflected in numerous identifications and suggestions, which can be 
found in the addenda from part 4 onwards, and in the considerable number of publications 
— 199 until now — based on Turfan texts. 

The Sanskrit manuscripts in the Turfan collection are, however, interesting not only for 
Sanskrit scholars but also for those working in neighbouring fields of study, since several 
of the manuscripts contain glosses in Tocharian and Uyghur. In SHT VII 1708, for example 
(see figure), one finds Tocharian’ glosses or comments under each line, and in the right 
margin of both sides Uyghur? in Brahmi script. The Uyghur on the recto describes how to 
handle the omitted text between the last line of the recto and the first line of the verso. The 
folio which contains this omitted text has now been identified by Vincent Tournier as SHT 
VII 1743. 


In December 2008 a project for the digitisation of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Turfan 
Collection was launched by the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
and this was completed in 2013. Most of the images are already available on the database 
of the International Dunhuang Project (http://idp.bl.uk or http://idp.bbaw.de). Problems 
might arise in relation to those originals which still have to be restored before digitisation. 
The capacity of the conservation department in the Berlin State Library is rather limited. 
To replace broken glass sheets might not be so time-consuming, but the mounting between 
sheets of glass of the hundreds of fragile birch-bark fragments shrink-wrapped in cello- 
phane, most of which belong to the Yogavidhi or to the Yogalehrbuch (SHT 150) manu- 


7 Cf. Schmidt 1990: 475. 
* Cf. Maue 2009: 12ff. 
? Cf. SHT XI (additions and corrections) 1708. 
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script, will be rather labour-intensive, as will be the handling of hundreds of poplar-wood 
fragments. 

In order to present a comprehensive survey regarding the contents of the manuscripts,'° 
in the following a title index of identified texts will be given which, although provisional, 
will provide an idea of the literary genres represented in the manuscripts, of the distribu- 
tion of texts among these genres, and of the predilection for certain texts as indicated by 
the number of manuscripts in which they occur. 


Index of texts in the SHT volume" 


Pressmarks in bold have been edited completely or partially in the volumes cited. If an 
edited fragment comprises two catalogue numbers, only the first number is given (for 
example V 1064 for V 1064 + 1065). 


A. Buddhist literature 


1. Vinaya 

Adhikaranavastu of the Sarvastivadins VI 1401(?); VII 1686(?), 1739(?) 

Bhaisajyavastu (stotra of the brahmin Nilabhüti) I 629d, 629e + XI 4491 (rendering of both frgs. in 
XD, I 629gr; V 1321; VII 1764a; VIII 1804 

Bhaisajyavastu of the Sarvastivadins VI 1407a(?) 

Bhiksuņīprātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins I 44, 539a + V 1071 + X 3209, I 539b, 539c + X 
3215 + 3216 + 3500; VI 1560; X 3952(?) 

Bhiksunipratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins I 394, 540, 541, 549; V 1047a, 1358; VIII 
1843(?); IX 2850(?) 

Bhiksuprātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins: see Prātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins 

Bhiksupratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins: see Pratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins 

Canpavastu of the Sarvastivadins V 1049, 1121 

Carmavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins I 598(?); IX 2281 + X 4103 

Carmavastu of the Sarvastivadins I 591 

Civaravastu of the Mülasarvastivadins I 551a + X 3295, I 551b + XII 6479 (rendering of both frgs. 
in XII), I 551c + IX 2232, I 551d + IX 2231 + X 3599 + XI 5163g (rendering of all frgs. in XI), I 
551e, f + VII 1724 + XII 5857, I 551g + VIII 1984 + IX 2222 + X 3518 + 3661 + 4202; V 1100 
+ X 3562; X 3293 + 4225 + XI 5183 (rendering of all frgs. in XI), X 3540, 3567 + XII 6486 
(rendering of both frgs. in XII) 

Cīvaravastu of the Sarvāstivādins VI 1353b(?),c(?) 

council (account of the first council): see Vinayanidāna 

Devadattavastu of the Sarvastivadins 1 552; V 1376 + X 3922 (rendering of both frgs. in X); VI 
1295, 1369b, 1383 + 1481; VII 1741 

Ekottaradharma/Vinayottarika of the Sarvastivadins V 1057, 1108 + 1086a 

Karmavācanā 1 29, 45, 46, 1 120 + II 120, I 121—123, 124(?), 125-128, 129(?), 130(?), 131, 132, 
133(?), 134(?), 135-138, 393, 395, 433, 435, 555, 570, 572, 651, 679 + III 854b + IX 2031(?) 
(rendering of all frgs. in IX), I 764; III 854(?), 858; V 1027, 1028(?), 1088a, 1215v2—6; VI 
1484(?); VII 1655r4—6; IX 2441(?), 2567(?), 3135; X 3223, 4128, 4140, 4153; X 3765(?), 
4152(?); X1 5777 

Karmavastu of the Mülasarvästivädins(?) VI 1388; X 4279 

Karmavastu of the Sarvastivadins: see Canpavastu of the Sarvastivadins 

Kathavastu of the Uttaragrantha of the Mülasarvastivadins V 1068 

Kathinavastu X 3449, 3916 


1^ Cf. also Sander 1979, 1983, and 1999. 
!! Taken into account is also the as yet unpublished volume SHT XII (up to catalogue number 6614). 
For fragments from the Turfan Collection kept now in Istanbul cf. Wille 2004. 
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Kathinavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins I 573 + VI 1437 (rendering of both frgs. in VI); IX 2973b; 
XI 4626a 

Kathinavastu of the Sarvastivadins I 557a, 571 

Kosambakavastu X 3306(?) 

Kosambakavastu of the Sarvastivadins V 1048b, 1051 

Ksudrakavastu of the Sarvastivadins III 988(?); V 1036, 1079 

Nilabhüti (stotra of the brahmin) I 629d, 629e + XI 4491 (rendering of both frgs. in XI), I 629gr; V 
1321; VII 1764a; VIII 1804 

Pāņdurohiyakavastu of the Sarvastivadins III 988(?); V 1048a 

Posadhavastu of the Mülasarvastivadins V 1033 + VII 1761 [new rendering of both frgs. in VIII 
(additions) 1033]; X 3603 

Posatha calendar (?) VII 1656; X1 5727 

Posathasthapanavastu of the Sarvastivadins V 1062, 1078 

Posathavastu of the Sarvastivadins V 1028(?), 1150 

Prātimoksasūtra 139, 40; IX 2200, 3029 + X 3489 (rendering of all frgs. in X); X 3387, 4182cb 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Dharmaguptakas I 656 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Mūlasarvāstivādins I 2(?), 41, 100d, 355 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins I 28, 42, 43, 73—93, 94 + VII 1612, 95-119, 168r7,18,w2,z3 
[cf. IX, X, and XII (additions)], 177k6 [cf. IX (additions)], 352—354, 360—361, 382—391, 392, 
400 [cf. IX (additions)], 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 493, 494, 535—538, 650, 655, 657—658, 665— 
678, 762; III 851; V 1074, 1084, 1215r—v1, 1285; VI 1282, 1443, 1490, 1538; VII 1651, 
1681B(2); VIII 1800; IX 2045, 2130, 2368, 2448, 2547c, 2641, 2954, 3047 + X 3484, IX 3049; 
X 3211, 3524, 3674, 4064, 4065, 4293, 4294, 4295; XI 4631a, b, 4724, 5474, 5476, 5479, 5480, 
5545, 5561, 5610, 5611, 5657, 5720; XII 5802, 5812, 5947e, 5955, 6006, 6154, 6344, 6405, 
6410, 6411, 6428, 6433, 6437, 6451 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins: see also Bhiksuniprätimoksasütra of the Sarvastivadins 

Pratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins I 542 + II 542, I 543—550, 554, 557b, 559a, 560, 561, 
562a, I 563 + VI 1454 + IX 3004, 564, 565, 567-569, 763; III 988(?); V 1028(?), 1037, 1041(?), 
1043(?), 1046(?), 1052, 1061(?), 1066(?), 1072, 1080(?), 1085(?), 1090(?), 1094(?), 1097, 1098, 
1106, 1323, 1479(?); VI 1283, 1345(?), 1372(?), 1374, 1378(?), 1400, 1401(?), 1407a(?),b, 
1444(?), 1452(?), 1465, 1466(?), 1468, 1469, 1471, 1472, 1473(?), 1483, 1487, 1489, 1496, 
1501, 1518, 1529, 1530, 1536 + XI 4583 (rendering of both frgs. in XI), VI 1570; VII 1608a(?), 
1686(?), 1739(?); IX 2284(?), 2286, 2287(?), 2288(?), 2850(?), 3032(?), 3079(?); X 3515(?), 
3604, 3815(?), 3820, 3875, 3888, 3903, 3918(?), 3924, 4287(?); XI 4549, 4577, 4727(?), 
4771(?), 4781(?), 4799(?), 4868, 5247(?); XII 6259 

Pratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins: see also Bhiksunipratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvasti- 
vadins 

Pratisamyuktakhandaka section in the 10th Adhyāya of the Dasadhyaya-vinaya of the Sarvasti- 
vadins V 1093; VIII 1943(?) 

Pravaranavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins VI 1578; XI 4473 

Pravaranavastu of the Sarvastivadins V 1091 

Pravrajyavastu of the Mülasarvastivadins V 1030, 1045g; XII 6124(?) 

Pravrajyavastu of the Sarvastivadins: see Upasampadavastu of the Sarvastivadins 

Samghabhedavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins I 577(?) + 1163(?); V 1045d,£,h,i(?), 1075, 1083; VI 
1430 + X 4008 (rendering of both frgs. in X) + XI 4524b + XII 6470, VI 1431 + X 4199 
(rendering of both frgs. in X) + XI 4627c, VI 1539(?); VII 1719a, VII 1719b + IX 3115 + X 
3613 + 6016 [6016 ed. in VIII (additions) 1719], VII 1719c, VII 1719d + IX 3116 + X 4016 + 
XII 5853; IX 2220, 2317, 2341 + X 4338, IX 3103; X 3287, 3458, 3596, 3655, 3665, 4014, 
4019 + XI 4531a,c, X 4045, 4099, 4106, 4125(?), 4283(?); XI 4400, 4472, 4524d, 4529b, 4531c, 
4575; 4606b; 4607a,b, 4627b, 4628a, 4674b, 4768g, 5420, 5430 + XII 6257 (rendering of both 
frgs. in XII), XI 5592(?); XII 6061, 6065, 6179, 6431(?) 

Samghabhedavastu of the Sarvastivadins: see Devadattavastu of the Sarvastivadins 
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Samghavasesa section in the 10th Adhyaya of the Dašādhyāya-vinaya of the Sarvastivadins V 
1056; VI 1364, 1382 

Samghavasesapratikaranavastu of the Sarvastivadins IX 2289; X 3949(?) 

Šayanāsanavastu of the Milasarvastivadins V 1045b + X 4062 + XII 5891, V 1045i(?); IX 3026 + 
X 3568 + XI 5186 + XII 6485 (rendering of all frgs. in XII) 

Udayana story: see Bhiksupratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins (V 1097, 1098; X 3875) 

Upalipariprccha 1553; III 937; IV 566(?); V 1038, 1053, 1054 [fols. 9,13(?)], 1055(?), V+VI 1058 
+ 1412, V 1064, 1067a(?),b, 1160, 1438; X 4209 

Upalipariprccha of the Uttaragrantha of the Mūlasarvāstivādins III 937 

Upasampadākhaņdaka XI 4690 

Upasampadāvastu of the Sarvāstivādins I 124(?), 129(?), 130(?). 133(?), 134(?), 679 + III 854b + 
IX 2031(?) (rendering of all frgs. in IX); III 854a(?); V 1073, 1077; VI 1452(?); X 3575 

Varsavastu of the Sarvastivadins VI 1339 

Vinaya (not yet identified) V 1040, 1042, 1046, 1047b, 1050, 1060, 1069, 1081, 1082, 1088b, 
1095b, 1116, 1130, 1147, 1155(?), 1157(?), 1165, 1185, 1187b,c, 1313; VI 1337, 1386, 1408, 
1419, 1482, 1484(?); VII 1688, 1742; VIII 1851, 1893, 1953; IX 2242, 2285, 2613, 2723, 3068; 
X 3337, 3346, 3452, 3498, 3521, 3525, 3582(?), 3629, 3639, 3693, 3732, 3734, 3763, 3765(?), 
3797, 3804, 3823, 3868, 3870, 3873(?), 3874, 3876, 3886(?), 3889, 3918, 3930, 3960, 3989, 
4047(?), 4076, 4152(?), 4280; XI 4440d, 4441 (frgs. 1, 3), 4474, 4476, 4480, 4483, 4486, 4510, 
4562, 4567, 4832, 4850, 4888, 4896, 4898, 4906, 4907, 5010, 5028, 5044, 5095, 5188, 5237, 
5264; XII 6228 

Vinayamātrkā V 1039, 1059, 1063; VI 1520(?); VIII 1940 + XI 4838 

Vinayanidana 1556 

Vinaya-uddana VI 1377 

Vinayavibhanga of the Mūlasarvāstivādins I 574; V 1044 + VI 1510 + XI 4523a (rendering of all 
frgs. in XI), V 1092, 1124 + IX 2084 (rendering of both frgs. in IX) + XI 4570; VI 1319, 1398, 
1434; VIII 1864 + X 3574; X 3311; XI 4560(?), 4727(?), 4771(?), 4781(?), 4799(?), 5247(?) 

Vinayavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins: see Bhiksunipratimoksavibhanga and Pratimoksavibhanga 
of the Sarvastivadins 

Vinayottarika: see Ekottaradharma 


2. Sütra 

a) Canonical sütras 

Acela-Kasyapasütra (version of a)(?) V 1133a 

Agannasutta (text corresponding to) V 1583 

Āhārasutta (text corresponding to) III 1001 

Alavakasutta (text corresponding to) V 1343r-v2(?) 

Ambalatthika-Rahulavadasutta: see Rahulovadasütra 

Ambapālisutta (text corresponding to) IV 162d9 v(?)2f. 

Ambāstasūtra/Ambāsthasūtra (Dirghagama) III 885, 978; IV 495b; V 1290c, 1351; VI 1288; IX 
2536; X 4230, 4314; XI 4697b 

Anavatagrasamyukta (text corresponding to a sütra in) I 167 

Angulimālasūtra (Samyuktagama) 1 160c 

Anguttaranikaya (text corresponding to sütras from) III 878(?), 977; VI 1326 fol. 212, 1341; IX 
2772 

Apannakasütra (Dirghagama) WI 966; IV 165 (frgs. 32, 37); VI 1261(?), 1579 

Apramādasūtra (Madhyamagama) IV 412 frg. 30v5—6 

Arakasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1324 + VII 1720 + XI 5151; VII 1770cA 

Ariyapariyesanasutta (text corresponding to) I 769 + X 3920 

Arthavistarasütra/Arthavistaradharmaparyaya (Dirghagama) I 6a,b, 164d, 168 (frgs. l1+n2+n1+g7, 
m1l+t3+s4+w4+u9+12+m3+g2, m5+13+v4+m6+u2+u7+u5+15, p4+g6+v3, s2+s6+g3, u4) [cf. 
VII and IX (additions)], 177 (frgs. f6+15+n4+k4+k2, m1+13) [cf. VII (additions)], 186, 498 (frg. 
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4+19) [cf. VII (additions)], 505 (frg. 3); III 866b,c, 869; V 1136a; VII 1654, 1699; VIII 1875; IX 
2215r3—v5 + X 3427 + 3519, IX 2981, 3058, 3097; X 4098, 4212; XI 4533, 4576, 5189 

Āryamārgasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1125; VIII 1919r 

Ātānātikasūtra (Dirghagama) 1 10, 31, 33, 165 (frg. 26v), 173a,b, 174, 175, 177i1, 180, 371a,b, 
419, 444, I 621, I 681b + VI 1242bv4-6, I 792; III 959, 986; IV 32 (frg. 65), 33 (frgs. 11—18, 
30); V 1189; IX 2161, 2256, 2384, 2402, 2487 (?), 2814; XI 4420; XII 6111, 6153 

Avasrutanavasrutadharmaparyaya (Samyuktagama) V 1416 

Avetyaprasadasamyukta (text corresponding to a sutra in) I 162 

Ayakkasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1586 

Ayuhparyantasütra(?) X 4215 

Bāspasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1348 

Bhārgavasūtra (Dīrghāgama) I+IV 32 (frgs. 7-25), 165 (frg. 3—6,60), 500 (frgs. 1, 2); III 992 

Bhayabhairavasūtra (Dīrghāgama) I 164c,g; IV 32 (frgs. 33—41), 165 (frgs. 15—16), 500 (frg. 4); IX 
2401(?) 

Bimbasārasūtra (Madhyamāgama) 1 577(?) + V 1163(?), I 580a(?), 581, 775(?); III 999(?); XI 
4504(?) 

Bodharājakumārasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 33 (frgs. 17-28,35), 165 (frgs. 20-24), 180 (frgs. 12); 
III 997v; VI 1361, 1373a; IX 2063d; XI 4573 

Bodhyangasamyukta (text corresponding to a sütra in) VI 533, IV 162 

Brahmajālasūtra (Dirghagama) III 803, 882b(?); V 1571; VI 1248, 1356; X 4189 

Brahmanadhammikasutta (text corresponding to Suttanipāta) VI 1370; VIII 1994 

Brahmāyu(h)sūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1148 + X 4094 + XI 4617d + 5650; X 3269, 3425, 3962; 
XI 4587 

Cailasūtra (Samyuktagama) WI 947 

Cakravartisūtra (Madhyamagama) V 1333, 1334 

Campāsūtra (Madhyamagama) IV 412 frgs. 1-5 

Candra(mandala)sütra (Samyuktagama) II 176 fol. 72v2ff.; III 876; V 1263, 1284; VI 1242a; X 
3203 

Cangisütra/Cankisutra: see Kāmathikasūtra 

Catusparisatsūtra (Dirghagama) 13, 9, 11, 149, 159, 168 [cf. also IX and XII (additions)], 177 [cf. 
also IX (additions)], 181, 182, 185, 367, 368, 399, 400 [cf. also IX and XII (additions)], 401, 
410, 411, 430, 478, 498 [cf. also SHT XII (additions)], 505, 512, 577(?) + V 1163(?), I 580a(?), 
584, 586, 605—607, 652 [cf. IX (additions)], 682, 683, 685, 770—775, 784; III 896, 967, 999; VI 
1446, 1568, 1572a(?); VII 1779b(?); VIII 1880; IX 2099, 2247, 2291, 2518, 2996; X 3483, 
3818, 4125(?), 41772 (belongs to I 399 fol. 110), 4283(?); XI 4396, 4431, 4504(?), 4553, 4566, 
5024, 5253, 5300, 5381, 5505, 5556, 6431(?) 

Chachakkasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1226 

“Chapana” in the Samyuttanikaya (text corresponding to) V 1152 

Cülakammavibhangasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1210 

Cūļasaccakasutta (text corresponding to): see Kayabhavanasütra 

Dakkhinavibhangasutta (text corresponding to) III 979 

Dasabalasütra I 1 166, 168, 173c, 362, 420, 426, 501, 502, 503, 507, 514, 581, 583, 765, 766; VI 
1543, 1564; IX 2018a,b,d1-3,e,f, 2066, 2162; X 3415, 4300 (frgs. 1-17); XI 5584 

Dasabalasütra II (Samyuktagama) 1504; VI 1220r4—v, 1457rz-v 

Dasottarasütra (Dirghagama) 1 161, 168 [cf. also VII-IX (additions)], 171, 172, 177 [cf. also IX 
(additions)], 365, 367, 398, 400, 407, 423, 426, 428, 505, 508, 509, 511, 512, 595, 652, 685, 
777, 779-782; III 863, 915; VII 1646A, 1682; IX 2101, 2215r1-3 + X 3427 + 3519, IX 2537, 
2538, 2681, 2785; X 3579, 4090, 4333; XI 4465c 

Dharmacakrapravartanasütra (Samyuktagama) Y 149(?), 181(?), 363r1—6, 368(?), 430(?), 581; V 
1168r3ff. + 1305; VI 1220r1—3, 1572a(?); VII 1779b(?); 4125, 4283 

Dharmamudrāsūtra (Samyuktagama) I 160br—v5 

Dhvajāgrasūtra (Samyuktagama) IV 30n5(?); I 176 fol. 70, 178ar—v2, 418r1—5, 496r, 499r58—89, 
504, 506, 581, 681a,b + VI 1242br1-4; VII 1687A; XI 4496, 4507bv3ff.,c 
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Dīrghilasūtra (Madhyamagama) VI 1384; X 3306(?) 

Ditthisamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 30 

Drdhanemivyakarana: see Cakravartisūtra 

Duhkhadharmasitra (Samyuktagama) V 1099 

Ekottarikagama (text corresponding to a section in) I 590(?); III 952(?), 974, 975, 990(?), 1000, 
1343(?); V 1445 (sūtra 267); VI 1395(?); VIII 1829 + VI 1462 (rendering of both frgs. in VIII) + 
XI 4542, VIII 1876 + IX 2071, VIII 1957; X 3299 (sütras 7-8), 3459 

Gandhasütra (Samyuktagama) V 1183r5—v6, V 1396 + IX 3056 

Gautamīsūtra (Madhyamāgama) III 979 

Ghotamukhasutta (text corresponding to) V 1332b(?) 

Gihisutta (text corresponding to) V 1101 

Ginjakävasthasütra (Samyuktagama) 1 162a 

Gopālakasūtra (Samyuktagama) VI 1381 fols. 174v2-fol. 175v5 

Gosrngasalavanasütra (Madhyamagama) V 1346 

Hastaka-Atavakasiitra(?) V 1343r-v2 

Hemavatasutta (? Text corresponding to) IV+V 50a,h+j+i 

Indriyabhāvanāsutta (text corresponding to) VI 1226 

Janarsabhasütra (Dirghagama) IV 32, 165; VIII 1872 + X 3301 

Jivakasütra (Dirghagama) VI 1525r1—v2 

Kamathikasitra (Dirghagama) IV 165 (frgs. 29-31); I 177n5; III 883a; V 1025v4—7 

Karandavasutta (text corresponding to) IV 412 (frgs. 1—5) 

Karmārasūtra (Samyuktagama) VI 1381 fol. 174r1—v2 

Kāsyapasimhanādasūtra (Dirghagama) V 1119; VI 1296 + X 3656; VIII 1874 

Kāyabhāvanāsūtra (Dirghagama) III 931a, 997r 

Kevartisūtra (Dirghagama) V 1352d + X 3417 (rendering of both frgs. in X); VI 1491 + X 3805 
(rendering of both frgs. in X); IX 2085 + X 3926 (rendering of both frgs. in X); XI 4759a 

Khandhasamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 30 

Ksemakasütra (Samyuktagama) TV 30c 

Kütatandyasütra/Kütatanthyasutra (Dirghagama) III 894b(?), 978; V 1290b,c,g; VIII 1878(?); X 
3789, 3908; XI 4902 

Lakkhanasamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 30 

Lokakamagunasutta (text corresponding to) V 1442; VI 1404 

Lokeccasütra I (Dirghagama) III 806; V 1352a+b + X 3433 + XI 4879; VI 1413; X 3569 + 4254 + 
XI 4765b (rendering of all frgs. in XI) 

Lokeccasütra II (Dirghagama) IV 495c; VIII 1918; IX 2330; X 3829(?), 3830; XI 5038 

Madhyamāgama (text corresponding to a sūtra in the Chinese Madhyamāgama;'” arranged 
according to SHT catalogue numbers) II 163b,d (sūtra 9), I 409 (sūtra 134), IHIV 412 (sūtras 
122—123,131—133,135,138,141), I 413 (sūtra 97), IHIV 558 + V 1162 (sūtra 60), I 562b (sūtra 
182), 580a (? sütra 62), 581 [sütras 62 (Bimbasārasūtra), 97 (Mahānidānasūtra), 134 (Sakra- 
prasnasütra)], 769 + X 3920 (sūtra 204); III 804 (sūtras 132—133), 865 (sütra 97), 868 (sütra 
97), 872 (sütra 133), 878(?) (sūtra 1), 979 (sūtra 180), 1007 (sūtra 133); V 1070 (sūtra 131), 
1101 (sūtra 128), 1114 (sūtra 201), 1117 (sūtra 14), 1118 (sūtra 3), 1125 (sūtra 189), 1148 + X 
4094 + XI 4617d + 5650 (sūtra 161), V 1151v2—5 + VI 1415 (sütra 134), V 1166 (sütra 201), V 
1279 + IX 2155 (sütra 205), V 1332a + VI 1493 + X 3917 (sütras 203—204), V 1333 (sütra 70), 
1334 (sütra 70), 1346 (sütra 184), 1348 (sütra 12), V 1402 + 1403a + IX 2082a (sütra 20), V 
1421 (sütra 134), V 1422 + X 3355 (sütra 134), V 1424 (sütra 131), 1583 (sütra 154), 1896 
(sūtra 132); VI 1210 (sūtra 170), 1238 (sutra 97), 1244 (sūtra 135), 1246 (sūtra 97), 1252a (sūtra 
163), 1267 (sūtra 8), 1272 (sūtra 97), 1291 (sūtra 133), 1294 (sūtra 97), 1302 (sūtra 133), 1304a 
(sütra 107 or 108), VI 1324 + VII 1720+ XI 5151 (sütra 160), VI 1322 (sütras 6—7), 1329 (sütra 
9), 1344 (? sūtra 8), 1360 (sutras 46-48), 1370 (sūtra 156), 1379 (sütras 24-25), 1384 (sūtra 72), 
1392 (sütra 182), 1397 (sütra 28), 1423 + X 4092 (sütra 132; rendering of both frgs. in X), VI 


? The text of a given catalogue number does not necessarily stem from a Madhyamagama manuscript; 
cf. also Chung and Fukita 2011. 
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1522 (sutra 133); VII 1678a (sūtra 8), 1687B (sūtra 134), 1701 (sūtra 4), 1721 (sutra 130), 
1770cA, dA (sūtra 160); VIII 1802 (sūtra 133), 1913 (sūtra 133), 1914 (sūtra 135), 1919r (sūtra 
189), 1919v (sūtra 173), 1981 + X 4282 (sūtra 118), 1994 (sūtra 156); IX 2047 (sūtra 133), 2067 
(sūtra 97), 2932 (sūtra 133); X 3269 (sūtra 161), 3425 (sūtra 161), 3596 (sūtra 63), 3962 (sūtra 
161), 4022 (sūtra 131); XI 4504 (? sūtra 62), 4518 (sūtra 97), 4568 (sūtra 132), 4587 (sūtra 161), 
4603 (sūtra 97), 4606a (sūtra 97), 4607a (sūtra 63), 4753b (sūtra 158), 4768g (sūtra 63), 5373 (? 
sūtra 4), 5394 (? sūtra 4); XII 6033 (sūtra 131) 

Madhyamāgama [text corresponding to a sūtra in the Chinese Madhyamāgama; arranged according 
to the seguence of the sūtras in the Zhong ahan jing (T 26)] sūtra 3: V 1118; sūtra 4: VII 1701, 
XI 5373 (?), 5394 (?); sūtras 6—7: VI 1322; sūtra 8: VI 1267, 1344(?), VII 1678a; sūtra 9: II 
163b,d, VI 1329; sūtra 12: 1348; sūtra 14: V 1117; sūtra 20: V 1402 + 1403a + IX 2082a; sūtras 
24-25: VI 1379; sūtra 28: VI 1397; sütras 46—48: VI 1360; sūtra 60: I+IV 558 + V 1162; sūtra 
62: I 580a, 581 fols. 116—120 (Bimbasārasūtra), XI 4504(?); sūtra 63: X 3596, XI 4607a, 4768g; 
sutra 70: V 1333, 1334; sūtra 72: VI 1384; sūtra 97: 1413, 581 (Mahānidānasūtra), III 865, 868, 
VI 1238, 1246, 1272, 1294, IX 2067, XI 4518, 4603, 4606a; sūtra 107 or 108: VI 1304a; sūtra 
118: VIII 1981 + X 4282; sūtras 122—123: IV 412; sūtra 128: V 1101; sūtra 130: VII 1721; sūtra 
131: IV 412, V 1070, 1424, X 4022, XII 6033; sūtra 132: IV 412, III 804, VI 1423 + X 4092 
(rendering of both frgs. in X), V 1896, X 4568; sūtra 133: IV 412, III 804, 872, 1007, VI 1291, 
1302, 1522, VIII 1802, 1913, IX 2047, 2932; sūtra 134: I 409, 581 (Sakraprašnasūtra), V 
1151v2-5 + VI 1415, V 1421, 1422 + X 3355, VII 1687B; sütra 135: IV 412, VI 1244, VIII 
1914; sütra 138: IV 412; sütra 141: IV 412; sütra 154(?): V 1583; sütra 156: VI 1370, VIII 1994 
sutra 158: XI 4753b; sūtra 160: VI 1324 + VII 1720 + XI 5151, VII 1770cA, dA; sūtra 161: V 
1148 + X 4094 + XI 4617d + 5650, X 3269, 3425, 3962, 4587; sütra 163: VI 1252a; sütra 170: 
VI 1210; sūtra 173: VIII 1919v; sūtra 180: III 979; sūtra 182: I 562b, VI 1392; sūtra 184: V 
1346; sūtra 189: V 1125, VIII 1919r; sūtra 201: V 1114, 1166; sūtra 203: V 1332a + VI 1493 + X 
3917; sütra 204: I 769 + X 3920, V 1332a + VI 1493 + X 3917; sütra 205: V 1279 + IX 2155 

Maggasamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 162 

Mahā-assapurasutta (text corresponding to) I+IV 562b; VI 1392 

Mahācattarīsakasutta (text corresponding to) V 1125 

Mahāgosingasutta (text corresponding to) V 1346 

Mahāgovindasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 32 (frgs. 61-64); I-IV 165 (frgs. 18, 19.1,2) 

Mahallakasūtra (Dirghagama) TV 495dr4—v5 

Mahallisūtra (Dirghagama) TI 805 

Mahānidānasūtra (Madhyamāgama) 1413, 581; III 865, 868; VI 1238, 1246, 1272, 1294; IX 2067; 
XI 4518, 4603, 4606a 

Mahāparinirvāņasūtra including Mahäsudarsanasütra (Dirghagama) 1 9, 151, 168, 169, 170, 177 
[cf. also X (additions)], 183, 367, 370, 377, 399 [cf. also II, VIII and IX (additions)], 400 [cf. 
also IX (additions)], 402—406, IV 412 (frg. 62), I 415, 417, 421, 425, 431, 478, 479, 495a, 498 
[cf. also IX (additions)], 510, 512, 513, 578, 579, 585, 587 + XII 5890, I 588, 592, 618, 619, 
684, 685, 694, 790, 791; II 685; III 967; VI 1271, 1508 + XI 4465d + XII 6761 (rendering of all 
frgs. in XI), VI 1512; VII 1650; IX 2305, 2491, 2508, 2616, 2976; X 3347, 3431(?), 3828(?), 
3936(?), 4145, 4175b-g, 4177b—c, 4319; XI 4465d, 4696, 5258, 5600, 5773, 5783; XII 6258, 
6304, 6575 (part of 5121), 6673 

Mahāparinirvāņasūtra of the Dharmaguptakas V 1024 

Mahasaccakasutta (text corresponding to): see Kayabhavanasütra 

Mahāsamājasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 33 (frgs. 31—32), I 177n7, 424, 581, 680, 796 (= III 9062); III 
891, 892, 894a + V 1300a + XI 5501r2—v6 (rendering of all frgs. in XI), III 906a—b; V 1513, 
1540; IX 3134,3152 

Mahāsimhanādasūtra: see Romaharsanasütra 

Mahasudarsanasütra: see Mahāparinirvāņasūtra 

Mahatanhasamkhayasutta: see Svātisūtra 

Mahāvadānasūtra (Dīrghāgama) 13, 9, 164, 168y2 [cf. also VIII (additions)], 177 [cf. also VI and 
VII (additions)], 399 [cf. also IX (additions)], 400, 478, 498 [cf. also VI and IX (additions)], 
600—602, 652 [cf. also VI and VII (additions)], 686, 691 [rendering in XI (additions)]; II 685; III 
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916; IV 165 (frg. 41), 412 (frg. 34); VI 1592; IX 2009, 2032—2034, 2172, 2446, 2995; X 4175a; 
XI 4550, 5559, 5592(?), 5605, 5629 

Makkatasutta (text corresponding to) IV 162d8r(?)1-v(?)7 

Mālakyasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1279 + IX 2155 

Mandisasütra I (Dīrghāgama) X 3451; XI 5698 

Manicarasütra (Samyuktagama) V 1138 

Maraduhitarahsütra (Samyuktagama) V 1441 

Maratarjaniyasitra (Madhyamāgama) IV 412 (frgs. 8—11); V 1070, 1424; X 4022; XII 6033 

Māyājālasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 33 (frgs. 4+6+7, 8+9+10+19+39, 1112-15, 13, 14, 16, 36, 38, 
40-42) [s. VII (additions)], 165 (frgs. 1, 2, 28, 29) [s. VII (additions)]; III 883b; V 1025r—v3 

Nagarasütra: see Nagaropamasütra I and Nidanasamyukta of the Samyuktagama 

Nagaravindeyyasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1226; X 3270, 3273 + XI 4759b 

Nagaropamasütra I 1 153(?), 154a-c, 155(?), 156, 157, 167r1-v2, I+II 176 [fols. 9, 10, 12, 13(?)], I 
179r—3, 211v, 366(?), 369(?), 381 fol. 3, 408, 616, 617, 659, I-II 690 [cf. VII (additions)], I 
692(?), 693, 787; IX 3025(?); X 3581(?); XI 4519(?), 4531b(?), 4565(?), 5190(?); XII 6124(?) 

Nagaropamasütra II 1 34A2-4, 154d,e, II 176 (fols. 20, 21, 30), 179v3ff.; III 875, 905, 906c, 909, 
971; V 1275 + IX 2482; VII 1675; IX 2605; X1 5527 

Nagaropamasütra (Madhyamagama) V 1118 


Nagaropamavyakarana: see Nagaropamasūtra II 
Nandakovadasütra VI 1226; XI 4560(?) 
Nandikasütra (Samyuktagama) IV 162av5ff. 
Nandīpālasūtra X 3596; XI 46072, 4768g, 5121(?) 
Nidānasamyukta of the Samyuktagama (sütras from; ed. NidSa) 
“Abhaya” (sūtra 25) 1381 
“Acela” (sütra 20) I 381 
“Adi” (correct *Vibhanga"; sūtra 16) 1381, 504 (fols. 124—125r5), 688, 696r-v2 
*Bhiksu” (sūtra 17) 1381 
“Bhumika” (sütra 22) 1381 
“Bhütam idam” (sūtra 24) 1381 
*Brāhmaņa” (sūtra 18) 1 381, 615 
“Dipa I" (sūtra 3) I 158, 381 
“Drstisampanna” (sütra 23) 1381 
“Dvayam kāsthe” (sūtra 8) I 381 
“Kamsi” (sūtra 9) 1381 
*Kātyāyana” (sūtra 19) 1381, 615 
*Kumbha” (sūtra 10) I-II 51, 381, 689, 695 
“Markata” (sūtra 7) 1381 
“Nadakaläpika” (sūtra 6) 1381, 725 
“Nagara” (sūtra 5) I 153(?), 155(?), 156(?), 369(?), 381, 408(?), 616r1—v4, 617(?), 659(?), HHI 
690 [cf. VII (additions)], I 692(?), 693(?), 787(?) 
“Na yusmākam” (sūtra 13) 1381, 616v5 
*Nivrta” (sūtra 12) 1381 
*Pratitya" (sütra 14) 1381, 785 
“Sünyatä” (sūtra 15) 1381 
*Timburuka” (sūtra 21) 1381 
*Vibhanga" (NidSa: “Adi”; sūtra 16) 1 381, 504 (fols. 124—125r5), 688, 696r-v2 
“Vrksa I and IP’ (sūtras 1 and 2) 151, 158, 381 
“Yo vadet” (sutra 11) 1381, I+II 680a, I 689 
Nidānasamyutta [text corresponding to Mahāvaggo XII.64(4) atthirago] V 1089 
Pacalasutta (text corresponding to) IV 412 (frg. 32) 
Paīcatrayasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 32 (frgs. 1—6), 33 (frgs. 1—7); III 882b(?) 
Parivrajakasamyukta of the Samyuktagama (text corresponding to a sütra in) 
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Anäthapindada 1612 
Brahmanasatyani 1612 
Dirghanakha 1612 
Kokanada 1612 

Parivrajaka Sthavira(?) 1612 
Sarabha 1612 

Pātalakasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1402 + 1403a + IX 2082a 

Pātimātrsūtra: see Bhārgavasūtra 

Pātisutta (text corresponding to) X 3299 

Pingalātreyasūtra (Dīrghāgama) X 3979rz—v4 

Potalakasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1332a + VI 1493 + X 3917 

Prahāņasūtra (Samyuktagama) V 1445(?) 

Prasādanīyasūtra (Dīrghāgama) IV 32 (frg. 66) 

Prāsādikasūtra (Dīrghagama) IV 32 (frg. 84), 165 (frg. 43); VIII 1870 

Pratityasamutpadavibhangasütra (Samyuktagama) 1 504; XI 5477 

Pravāraņasūtra (Samyuktāgama) V 1193; VI 1598r—v3 

Premasütra (Samyuktagama) V 1375b 

Pudgalasūtra (Dirghagama) IV 165 (frg. 27); I 422; III 879, 996; V 1359; VI 1532; XI 5102 

Punyasütra (Madhyamāgama) IV 412 (frg. 32) 

Purisagatisutta (text corresponding to) VI 1322 

Rāhulovādasūtra (Madhyamagama) V 1117 

Rājasūtra: see Srämanyaphalasütra 

Rāmaputrasūtra (Madhyamāgama) 1769 + X 3920 

Rambhakasūtra (Madhyamāgama) V 1332a + VI 1493 + X 3917 

Rāstrapālasūtra (Madhyamāgama) IV 412 (frgs. 11v5-16); III 804; V 1896; VI 1423 + X 4092 
(rendering of both frgs. in X); XI 4568; XII 6579(?) 

Rathavinītasutta (text corresponding to) II 163b,d; VI 1329 

Romaharsanasütra (Dirghagama) TV 32 (frgs. 41—57), 500 (frg. 5); V 1102(?) 

Rūpiyapātisutta (text corresponding to) X 3299r1—5 

Sadayatanavibhangasutra (Madhyamāgama) V1 1252 

Sakraprasnasütra (Madhyamāgama) 1 409, 581; V 1151v2-5 + VI 1415, V 1421, 1422 + X 3355; 
VII 1687B 

Saktisatasütra (Samyuktāgama) II 947 

Salayatanasamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 30 

Sallasutta (text corresponding to) IV 162d8v(?)8f. 

Salyasütra (Dīrghāgama) IV 32 (frgs. 25—33), IV 165 (frg. 6) + IX 2578, IV 165 (frgs. 7-14), 500 
(frg. 3) + X 3274, IV 500 (frg. 4) 

Samgrāmajitsūtra (Samyuktagama) V 1183r1-3 

Samkarakasūtra (Dīrghāgama) TV 33 (frg. 28—29,33); 165 (frg. 24—26r, 42,51+58); 180 (frg. 3—4,6 
[= IX 2063e]) 

Samyuktägama [text corresponding to a sūtra in the Chinese Samyuktāgama, Za ahan jing (T 99)]" 
IHV 30 (sütras 3-9, 73-75, 103, 130-131, 163, 259—260, 335-339, 342, 508-510, 9827), IHIV 
+V 50a, h+j+i (sūtra 1329), I+II+IV 51 (sütras 283—284, 292, 344, 415—417, 422-424, 440-442, 
485—486), I 61 (sūtra 252), 149 (? sūtra 379), 153 (? sūtra 287), 154a—c (sūtra 287), 155 (? sūtra 
287), 156 (sūtra 287), 157 (sūtra 287), 158 (sūtras 283—285), 160br—v5 (sūtra 80), v6 (? sūtra 
81), c (sūtra 1077), IHV 162a (sütras 854—855), d8, 9 (sütras 620—622), I 167 (sūtras 287, 938), 
I-II 176 fols. 9—13 (? sūtra 287), fol. 70 (sūtra 981), fol. 72v2—5 (sūtra 583), I 178ar—v2 (sutra 
981), 179r-v3 (sūtra 287), 181 (? sütra 379), 184 (sūtra 979), 241 (sütra 252), 366b,c (? sutra 
287), 368 (? sütra 379), 369 (? sūtra 287), 376 (sūtras 81—83), 381 (sütras 283—303, 343—346), 
408 (sūtra 287), 418r1—5 (sūtra 981), 430 (? sutra 379), 496r (sutra 981), 499 (sūtras 393?, 981), 


5 For arrangement according to the sequence of the sütras cf. Chung 2008; the text of a given cata- 
logue number does not necessarily stem from a Samyuktagama manuscript. 
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IHI 504 (fols. 124—125r5: sūtra 298, fols. 125r5—126v4: sūtra 348, fols. 126v4—127v1: sūtra 
349, fols. 127v1-129r1: sūtra 981, fol. 129r2-v5: sūtra 1257), I 506 (sūtra 981), I-VI 533 
(sutras 723—729, 747), I 581 (sūtra 981), 582 (sütras 369-371), 612 (sutras 966—972), 613 
(sutras 831—832), 615 (sütras 300—301), 616 (sūtras 287—288), 617 (sūtra 287), 630 (? sutra 
252), 659 (sūtra 287), IHI 680a (sütras 293, 351), I 681 (sūtra 981), 688 (sūtra 298), 689 (sütras 
292—293), 690 (? sūtra 287), 692 (? sūtra 287), 693 (sütra 287), 695 (sūtra 292), 696r-v2 (sütra 
298), 723 (? sütra 252), 724 (sūtra 252), 725a (sūtra 288), 785 (sūtra 296), 787 (sütra 287); III 
876 (sūtra 583), 881 (sūtra 349), 890a (sūtra 442), 947 (sutras 400—401), 994 (? sūtra 276); 1001 
(sūtra 715); V 1031 (sütras 983—984), 1089 (sūtras 374—377), 1099 (sūtras 1172—1173), 1101 [? 
Cf. X (additions)] (sūtra 95), 1107 (sūtra 1106), 1112 (sūtra 1146), 1113 (? sütra 254), 1120 + 
1178 (sūtra 993), 1127 (sütras 650—652), 1132 (? sūtra 302), 1138 (sūtras 1323—1324), 1140 
(sütras 1213—1215), 1145 (sütra 506), 1146 (sūtras 506—507), 1152 (sūtras 1169—1170), 1156 + 
VI 1499 + IX 3121 (sütras 253, 254), V 1161 (sütra 1117), 1168 + 1305 (sütras 378—379), 1174 
(= I 612, fol. 157), 1183 (sütras 1072—1073), 1193 (sūtra 1212), 1250ar2—v (sūtra 1282), 1250b 
(sūtra 995), 1263 (sūtra 583), 1284 (sütra 583), 1311 + X 4097 (sütras 312—313), V 1313 (? sutra 
497), 1347 (sütra 43), 1375 (sūtras 983—985), V 1396 + IX 3056 (sūtra 1073), V 1416 (sūtra 
1176), 1441 (sütra 1092), 1442 (sütra 234); 1445 (? sütra 877 or 878); VI 1226 (sütras 273—282, 
304), 1242b (sütras 583, 981), 1381 (sütras 1247-1248), 1393 (sütras 454—455), 1394 (sütra 
322), 1399 (sūtras 1207—1208), 1404 (sütra 234), 1457 (sütras 347—348), 1498 + VIII 1965 
(sütras 393—395), VI 1534 (sütra 1307), 1572a (? sütra 379), 1586 (sütra 1227), 1598 (sütra 
1212); VII 1644 (sūtras 994—996), 1687A (sūtra 981); VIII 1839 (sūtra 565), 1863 + X 3576 
(sütras 483, 485-489), VIII 1879 (sütras 323—333), 1884 (sūtras 485-489, 483), 1950 (sūtras 
449—450); IX 2051 (sütra 743), 2052 (sūtra 272), 2410b (? sütra 252), 2436 [sutra 344; part of I 
51g (NidSa Ms. 63/64)], 3025 (? sütra 287); X 3263 (sütra 110), 3270 (sütra 280), 3272 (sütras 
292-293), 3273 + XI 4759b (sütra 280), X 3323 (sütras 290—291), 3581 (? sütra 287), 3838 
(sütras 454—455), 3865 (sūtras 284—285), 3872 (sütras 300—301), 3905 + XI 4904 (sütras 830— 
831; rendering of both frgs. in XI), X 3907 (sütras 296—297), 3911 (sütras 624—627), 3915 
(sütras 369—371), 3932 (sütras 298—300), 3956 (? sütra 351), 4121 (sütra 347), 4125 (? sütra 
379), 4215 (? sütra 1278), 4233 (sütras 787—788), 4236 (sütras 1207—1209), 4283 (? sütra 379); 
XI 4395ir (? sūtra 252), 4437 (sütra 185 or 591), 4442(?), 44701-v3 (sütra 344), 4471 (sütras 
393—394), 4484 (sütra 1146), 4496 (sūtra 980), 4507 (sūtras 979—980), 4519 (? sūtra 287), 
4531b (? sütra 287), 4560 (? sūtra 276), 4565 (? sütra 287), 4759b (sūtra 280), 4763a (sütra 
622), 4891 (sūtras 403-404), 5029 (sūtra 966; belongs to I 612 fol. 157), 5190 (? sūtra 287), 
5262 (? sūtra 566), 5319 (sūtra 343), 5477 (sūtra 298), 5582 (? sūtra 252); XII 5940A (sūtra 832) 

Samyuttanikaya (text corresponding to suttas from) X 3299 

Sandakasutta (text corresponding to) III 886A5—B8, 942 

Sangītisūtra (Dirghagama) I 3, 168 [cf. also VII and IX (additions)], 177 [cf. also VIII and IX 
(additions)], 367, 411, 416, 426, 427, 429, 498 [cf. also VII-IX (additions)], 505, 589, 594, 597, 
608—611, 652 [cf. also VIII and IX (additions)], 685, 687 + X 4305, I 776, 778, 783; III 895, 
991; IV 412 (frg. 33); V 1154; VI 1414, 1559, 1597; VII 1654; VIII 1922; IX 2214, 2273, 2362, 
2787; X 3684(?), 3738, 4175h, 4178, 4220; XI 4597, 5263, 5608; XII 5815, 6449, 6465 

Saptasūryasūtra VI 1267, 1344(?); VIII 1678a 

Satipatthanasamyutta (text corresponding to a section in) IV 162 

Satsatkasūtra (Samyuktagama) VI 1226 (frgs. 24v—25) 

Sātyakasūtra: see Kayabhavanasütra 

Satyasamyukta (text corresponding to a sūtra in) II 51; III 890a, 947 

Satyasütra (Samyuktagama) 1 499v65—82 

Sikhälakasütra (Madhyamägama) IV 412 (frgs. 22-31); VI 1244; VIII 1914 + X 3354 (rendering of 
both frgs. in X); X 4195; XI 4589vc-e 

Singālovādasutta: see Sikhālakasūtra 

Skandhasamyukta (text corresponding to a sūtra in) 1376; IV 30 

Sonatändyasütra/Sonatänthyasütra (Dīrghāgama) III 894b(?); V 1251 + XII 6549 (rendering of 
both frgs. in XII), V 1352c; VIII 1878(?); X 3762(?), 3766(?) 

Srämanyaphalasütra (Dīrghāgama) V 1290a; VI 1525v3ff. 
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Sronakotivimsasütra (Madhyamāgama) IV 412 (frgs. 6—7) 

Sronakotivimšasūtra V 1113, V 1156bv5 + VI 1499 

Srutasūtra (Dirghägama) IV 495dr1-3,e 

Sūcilomasūtra (Samyuktagama) V 1138 

Sujātaputrasūtra: see Sikhälakasütra 

Sukasütra (Dīrghāgama) V 1290d—f 

Sukasütra (Madhyamāgama) VI 1210 

Sunaksatrasütra: see Salyasütra 

Suvannapätisutta (text corresponding to) X 3299r5—v 

Svāgatasūtra (Samyuktagama) 1504; IIT-IV 881 

Svatisutra (Madhyamagama) V 1114, 1166 

Tridaņdisūtra (Dīrghāgama) X 3979rx-y 

Trsnävicaritasütra (Samyuktagama) V 1375a 

Upadayaparitasyanasütra (Samyuktagma) V 1347 

Upakkilesasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1384 

Upālisūtra (Madhyamagama) IV 412 (frgs. 17-21); III 804, 872, 1007; VI 1291, 1302, 1522; VIII 
1802, 1913; IX 2047, 2932; X 4193 

Upasenasütra (Samyuktagama) 161, 241, 630(?), 723, 724; IX 2410b(?); XI 4395ir(?), 5582 (?) 

Upastabdhasūtra: see Mahallisūtra 

Vanapatthasutta (text corresponding to) VI 1304a 

Vappasutta (text corresponding to) V 1348 

Vedanāsamyukta (text corresponding to a sūtra in) II 51; IV 30g 

Venukatyayanagotrisutra (Samyuktagama) V 1156 + VI 1499 + IX 3121 

Vidyāsthānopamasūtra I 160a, 366a, 497, 499r1—57; IX 2210A 

“Vina” in Samyuttanikāya (text corresponding to) V 1152 

Vratapādasūtra (Samyuktagama) V 1107 


sūtras (according to the content): 

accomplishment (bhavana) of the fivefold meditation (pamcāngikasamādhi) III 990 

Buddha legend; gāthās addressed to Ājīvika Upaga V 1714r 

conversion of Sronakotivimša V 1029 

descent of the Buddha from heaven III 835 

exposition on sequences of Buddhist technical terms III 948 

groups of three individuals each (pudgala) V 1142 

merits of eating only once a day (ekasanabhojana) II 559b 

methods of self-torment V 1153 

ordination of monks (ehibhiksuka) V 1155(?); VI 1337 

punyabhisyandas (passages from) II 163 

Sakra as a weaver feeds Mahäkäsyapa (text corresponding to Udäna III.7) V 1035 

stanza of A$vajit V 1173, 1190b3 

sütra on beings enjoying happiness on reaching high levels of meditation V 1149, 1325 

sütra of the brahmin girl Vairocani I 496 

sütra with Hastaka-Atavaka as protagonist V 1128 

sutra with partial correspondence to the Aranavibhangasutta (~ sütra 169 in the Chinese Madhya- 
māgama) II 163a 

sutra reminiscent of Catusparisatsūtra V 1184 

sutra reminiscent of Catusparisatsūtra and Dasabalasütra V 1137, 1167, 1188 

sutra titles (enumeration of some) I 364 

twenty things not desired III 888 
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sūtras (not yet identified) I 24, 147r, II 163, I 178, 496v, 620, 789; III 807, 808, 816, 820, 834, 836, 
860, 862, 864, 866a, 867, 877(?), 880, 882, 886, 908(?), 913(?), 917, 927(?), 928, 931b, 932, 
935, 938-940, 948, 950, 955, 962(?), 963, 965, 968, 973, 980, 982(?), 995, 1004, 1010; V 
1026(?), 1032, 1111(?), 1116(?), 1127, 1129, 1133b, 1135, 1136b, 1139, 1143, 1144(?), 1151r1-— 
vl, 1157(2), 1159, 1164, 1169(?), 1172, 1180-1182, 1185(?), 1187b,c(?), 1313(?), 1332b, 
1343v3—6; VI 1216av2-6, 1415r1-v1; VII 1662, 1735, 1736; IX 3066; X 3313, 3319, 3487, 
3762, 3784, 3871, 3873(?), 3886(?), 3898, 3905, 4047(?) 


b) Non-canonical sütras 

Dharmasarirasiitra 1596; III 893 
Dharmašarīrasūtra(?) (~ T 766) I+TV 623; VII 1689 
Maitreyavyakarana IX 2013 frgs. 30, 312,33 


3. Anthologies of religious poems and narratives 

a) Anthologies of religious poems 

Anavataptagāthā 1 48a+dr4—v,b,c,e,f,g, 49, 50c,d, 145cr6—7, 187 fol. (1)2r3—6, 662 

Arthavargiyani sūtrāņi IV 662a2,c8 

Attadandasutta (text corresponding to) V 662a2r1—v2 

Karmapathagāthā I 48ar1—3 

Pārāyaņa I+IV 50b,e; V 1375ar1—2 (quotation from; cf. also V 1031ar5-v1, 1171v8—10); VI 1581 
+ IX 2423, VI 1582 

Pretāvadāna I+IV 49 

Sāriputtasutta (text corresponding to) V 662a2v3-8 

Sthaviragatha I 49 

Tuvatakasutta (text corresponding to) V 662c8 

Udānavarga 1 1,5, 8, 13 (fol. 1 + IX 2007 + XII 6586; fol. 2 + VIII 1993), 14, 38, 49, 65—72, 
169e6 [cf. SHT XII (additions)], 177m10 [cf. SHT XII (additions)], 247, 248 [additional frg. in 
IX (additions)], 249—351, 359, 373, 399 (frgs. 1 and 7) [cf. VIII and XII (additions)], 447—472, 
481, 490—492, 525—530; 634—637, 663, 664, 726—744, 745v + XI 4395iv, I 746—760, 797—799, 
800 (= X 4119), 801; III 958; IV 49; VI 1274, 1293 + IX 2078 [rendering of both frgs. in XI 
(additions)], VI 1470; VII 1631b, 1649, 1680, 1715, 1786, 1795; IX 2007, 2039, 2046, 2074v, 
2077, 2079r, 2116, 2129, 2198, 2328c+d, 2483, 2484, 2489, 2496, 2499, 2500, 2505, 2510, 
2528, 2547a,b, 2548, 2559, 2561, 2563, 2564, 2574, 2599, 2612, 2642, 2652, 2655, 2675, 2701, 
2791, 2796, 2842, 2849, 2851, 2855, 2859, 2863, 2873, 2963, 3013; X 4119 (= I 800), 4120, 
4127, 4149, 4320, 4357(?); XI 4395a,b, 4408, 5463 (missing frg. of I 258), 5483, 5494, 5500, 
5504, 5509h, 5516, 5518, 5530, 5541, 5558, 5562, 5564, 5567, 5576, 5591, 5599, 5612—5615, 
5632, 5639, 5658, 5714, 5716, 5723, 5732, 5794; XII 5820, 5829, 5885, 5946b,d,e,f, 5948c, 
6255, 6427 

Uddesavibhangasutta (text corresponding to) V 1141 

Vimānāvadāna IIV 49 


b) Narratives 

Cūdapanthakāvadāna V 1349 

Dharmapālāvadāna 1 35ar 

Dhūma(Dhūpa)-avadāna V 1318a 

Hamsa-jātaka: see Vinaya: Devadattavastu (V 1376 + X 3922; VII 1741) 

Ksemāvadāna V 1318b 

Kunālāvadāna VII 1658; IX 2754, 2942; XI 4675b 

Maitreyāvadāna (text corresponding to) V 1126 

Māndhātāvadāna I+IV 558 + V 1162 (corresponds to sūtra 60 in the Chinese Madhyamägama); II 
982a(?) 

Mrga-jataka: see Vinaya: Devadattavastu (V 1376 + X 3922; VI 1383 + 1481) 
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Sahasodgatāvadāna V 1330 + VI 1335 + XI 4488 (rendering of all frgs. in XI), V 1524 + XII 
6237r1—vy (rendering of both frgs. in XII) 

Särdülakarnävadana VII 1750; IX 3104; X 3502 

Sibi-avadana I 35av,b 

Simhalāvadāna V 1425 

Sronakotikarnävadäna 1 591 (Carmavastu of the Sarvāstivādins), 598 (Divyāvadāna or Carmavas- 
tu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins) 

Subhadrāvadāna IX 2115a 

Supriyavadana III 873 

Sutasoma story 126 [fols. 301v1—302,(306?),(309?)] 

Svāgatāvadāna: see Vinayavibhanga of the Mūlasarvāstivādins [V 1124 + IX 2084 (rendering of 
both frgs. in IX) + XI 4570] 

Valgusvarāvadāna V 1318c 

Virūpāvadāna V 1186a + VI 1494 + X 3218 + XII 6164 [rendering of frg. V + VI in IX (additions) 
1186a], V 1186b, V 1186c + IX 2822, V 1186d—e 


Avadāna texts (not yet identified) III 927(?), 982(?), 987; V 1111(?), 1144(?), 1165(?), 1169(?), 
1317, 1524 + XII 6237vz (rendering of both frgs. in XII); VII 1677, 1722; VIII 1935; X 3374, 
3582(?), 3693 


4. Abhidharma, Buddhist technical terms, commentaries, Yoga 

a) Abhidharma 

Abhidharmadipavibhasaprabhavrtti VII 1705a—d,f-l,n-p, e + X 3264, m + XII 6322; VIII 1973; 
XII 6325, 6327, 6370, 6374, 6378 

Abhidharmakoša of Vasubandhu (kārikā) 1 624; VII 1619, 1751; X 3280, 3420, 4262, 4289; XI 
5462 

Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu V 1109; VII 1704, 1708, 1709, 1733, 1738, 1743; VIII 
1823, 1824a; IX 2326; X 4136c; XI 4477, 4578, 4624c, 5646; XII 6614 

Abhidharmakosatika Laksanānusāriņī of Pirnavardhana VII 1683 

Caturagamopadesa of Parsva(?) I+IV 649 fol. 363 

Dharmaskandha of Sariputra V 1171 + VI 1458 

Jnänaprasthäna of Katyayaniputra III 823; V 1131 + XI 5292, V 1187a; VII 1684, 1707 + X 3504 
+ 3969, VII 1744, 1752; VIII 1811, 1812 + XI 5374, VIII 1813, 1838, 1842, 1849, 1921, 1944, 
1982; IX 3107; X 3810, 3860 

Kāraņaprajūapti of the Prajūaptišāstra of Maudgalyayana V 1194 + VIII 1817; VI 1515 

Karmaprajūapti of the Prajhaptisästra of Maudgalyayana VII 1760 

Laksanānusāriņī: see Abhidharmakosatika Laksanānusāriņī 

Lokaprajnapti of the Prajūaptišāstra of Maudgalyayana V 1134 (fol. 39) + 1177, 1134 (fol. 40) + X 
4214 (rendering of both frgs. in X); VI 1344(?), 1594b 

Nyayanusara of Samghabhadra VII 1746 + X 3534; VIII 1885—1888, 1889 + X 4061, VIII 1890, 
1894, 1897(?), 1898, 1900, 1917; X 4191; XI 4556, 4750(?) 

Pancavastuka and Paricavastukavibhasa V 1808 

Prakaraņa of Vasumitra I 27 [fols. 298, 302, 305, 306, frgs. e-g; rendering of all frgs. in XI 
(additions)], IHIV 599; III 925; V 1318d, 1808; VII 1697; VIII 1810, 1866, 1936, 1963, 1966, 
1990; IX 2965; X 3239; XII 6476 

Prakaraņabhāsya of Vasumitra I+IV 19—20; V 1808b 

Sangitiparyaya of Mahākausthila I 767 

Vibhāsā III 811; VI 1362; VII 1703; VIII 1830 

Vijianakaya of Devasarman VIII 1869 

Abhidharma texts (not yet identified commentary on the Abhidharmakosakarikas) VII 1698, 1747; 
VIII 1903, 1904, 1906, 1907, 1908; IX 3278; X 3278; XI 5150 
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Abhidharma texts (not yet identified) I 15, 18, 653; III 809, 810, 920, 946, 961, 962(?), 989(?), 998; 
V 1176, 1309; VI 1307; VII 1600, 1604, 1660, 1685, 1702, 1706, 1710, 1728, 1729, 1732, 1734, 
1740a + IX 2225, VII 1740b + VIII 1844 + IX 2226, VII 1744, 1745 + VIII 1852, VII 1753(?), 
1763; VIII 1803, 1809, 1827(?), 1834—1837, 1840, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1853, 1854, 1862, 1871, 
1912, 1925, 1933, 1934, 1938, 1972; IX 2004, 2027, 2028, 2070(?), 2235, 2329, 2478, 2808, 
2882, 2917, 2968, 3024, 3027, 3030, 3070, 3084, 3102; X 3207, 3232, 3233, 3234, 3236, 3237, 
3240, 3242, 3243, 3248, 3254, 3259, 3271, 3285, 3288, 3316, 3352, 3359, 3398, 3400, 3402, 
3418, 3428, 3444, 3470, 3482, 3546, 3725, 3731, 3760, 3782, 3788, 3812, 3822, 3835, 3897, 
3912, 3927, 3950, 3995, 4017, 4025, 4059, 4216, 4231, 4232, 4244, 4247, 4266, 4340, 4344; XI 
4443, 4535, 4545, 4803, 4977, 5135, 5369, 5754; XII 5918 


b) Buddhist technical terms 


enumeration and explanation of different Buddhist terms I 363, 427, 614, IHV 623, I+II 661, IHV 
687a, 1778, 786; III 1003; V 1103, 1115, 1122, 1158, 1170, 1427; VI 1566; VII 1689; IX 3053 


c) Commentary 

commentary on āryasatyas III 802 (to the same Ms. IX 2015-2017) 

commentary on samādhibhāvanā and kāya V 1171 + VI 1458 

commentary on smrtyupasthanas V 1104 

commentary on Udänavarga III 922; IV 649 (frgs. c, d) 

sūtra commentary (not yet identified) I 24, 134 + IX 2013; V 1026(?), 1087(?); VIII 1828 


d) Yoga 
Yoga manual (7 Yogalehrbuch) 1150, 164a, 183a, 407a 
Yogavidhi 1 150; III 918 


(not yet identified) V 1175; VIII 1816 


5. Cult 

a) Donation formula I+IV 23, I 24, 47, 126, IHV 140, I 141—144, IIV 146, I 17714 [cf. XII 
(additions)], 396; III 852, 853, 855-857, 859; V 1233; VI 1212, 1213(?), 1231, 1232, 1234- 
1237, 1391(?); VII 1646B, 1781; VIII 1931(?), 1942(?); IX 2064(?), 2471(?), 2501; XI 4492 


b) Prayers and confessions 


blessing (sauvastika) II 176 fols. 54, 56 

confessions V 1096 (Indrasena's confession), 1105; VIII 1924 (Indrasena's confession); X 4308 
(Indrasena's confession) 

prayers I 147v, 148; V 1668 


c) Apotropaic texts (raksa) und other charms (dharani, vidya, mantra) 

apotropaic texts III 819, 826, 844, 913, 984—986 

Asilomapratisara I+IV 60; III 843 

Atanati(ka)hrdaya 1 243, 372; III 894a + V 1300a + XI 5501r1—2 (rendering of all frgs. in XI); IX 
3164 

bewitching charm (vasikarana) 1 640 

blessings and mantras III 914; IX 3083 

dharani (invocation) I 499v1—42 

dharani (not yet identified) I 646; III 845, 847, 848, 899, 901, 912; IV 32 (frg. 66v); V 1198, 1199; 
VI 1207, 1253-1259, 1262, 1264-1266, 1269, 1270, 1277, 1278, 1310; VIII 1815, 1928; VIII 
1942; IX 2058, 2406, 2417, 2457, 2460; X 3627; XI 4445; XII 6147 
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Mahākaruņāgra(?) 1499v1-42 

Mahāmāyūrīhrdaya 1499v43—74 

namas text 1499v83—88, 516, 627; VII 1694 

Sarvadharma-anantanayamukhā dharani(?) 1 62 

Sarvatathāgatosņīsavijavanāmadhāranī(kalpa) V 1191 

Sitātapatrahrdayamantra V 1190 

snake charm 1242, 420, 723, 724?, 745r [rendering in XI (additions)] + XI 4395ir; V 1250aV1; IX 
2455; XI 5582 

spells and charms III 816—818, 825, 846, 902, 906, 970, 972; VI 1288 

Usnisavijayadharani V 1191 

Vaisaligatha II 176 fol. 721-v2 

vidya text III 842, III 861 + VII 1790 + IX 2458 (fol. 3; fol. 4: VI 1260), III 900, 903, 904, 906, 
907, 910, 1008; VI 1229, 1260; VII 1603, 1647, 1657, 1798; IX 2058, 2417, 2480; XI 4689 


d) Names and epithets of the Buddha 


Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa III 840, 840a 

epithets of the Buddha III 839, 1013 

epithets of the Buddha at the beginning of a sūtra I+II 661 
Varnasatam: see Upālisūtra 


e) Oracle 
consultation of the dice III 897, 898 


6. Mahayana 

a) Sūtra 

Astadasasahasrika Prajnaparamita III 933—934, 951, 956; V 1022 

Bhaisajyagurusūtra XI 4393 

Buddhanāmasūtra XI 4390, 4392, 4444 

Dasabhümikasütra 1414 [rendering of all frgs. in XI (additions)] 

Gaganacaksusparivarta (Mahāsamnipātasūtra) V 1197a 

Gandavyühasütra 1531; III 960 

Karuņāpundarīkasūtra 111 976 

Kāsyapaparivarta TV 374 

Niyatāniyatāvatāramudrāsūtra/ Niyatāniyatagatimudrāvatārasūtra VIII 1997 

Paūcavimšatisāhasrikā Prajnaparamita III 884 

Prajūāpāramitā text (longer) X 4301, 4353; XI 4364, 4454b-d 

Prajūāpāramitā text (not yet identified) 1532; XI 4380, 4381, 4387, 4455, 4457 

Prajfiaparamitahrdayasütra VII 1923 

Ratnameghasūtra III 945 

Ratnarāšisūtra (quotation from) III 860 fol. 42v 

Saddharmapundarikasütra 1622 + X 3413; X 4303; XI 4374, 4394, 4439, 4447, 4454a, 4458, 
4462, 4463, 4466—4469 

Samādhirājasūtra X1 4382, 4459 

Samdhinirmocanasūtra III 923, 981 

Sarvadharmaguņavyūharājasūtra V 1196 

Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä I+IV 645; III 1012; VI 1587 (= V 1385); VII 1755(?), 1757(?); IX 
2327(?) 

Süramgamasamädhisütra XI 4368 

Suvarņabhāsottamasūtra 1575, 576; V 1034, 1132; VII 1693; IX 2006a,c; X 3300; XI 4388 

Ugradattapariprcchä (quotation from) IHV 36r5-v4; III 860 fol. 42r 
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Vajracchedikā V 1195; VIII 1910, 1939 + XI 4579 (rendering of all frgs. in XI) 


texts (not yet identified) I 647, 648; III 836(?), 949; V 1110; VI 1577 


b) Philosophical schools 
Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva (quotations from) XI 4460 
Bodhisatvabhūmi III 964 


7. Vajrayāna 

Anantamukhanirhāradhāraņīsūtra III 1014; XI 4370, 4378 

Disasauvastikasütra 1 660; XI 4376, 4391 

Jīānolkadhāranī XI 4369 

Mahāmāyūrīvidyārājnī (Pancaraksä text) I 63 [rendering of all frgs. in IX (additions)] , 375, 524; 
V 1459; IX 2030; X 4218 + XI 4561 (rendering of both frgs. in XI); XI 4537b, 4544, 4563, 
5299; XII 5927 

Mahāsāhasrapramardinī (Pancaraksa text) III 983, 1011; X 4300 (frgs. 18—30); XI 4373 
2336; X 3817, 4352; XI 4436, 4440a,h; XII 6918 

Sumukhadhāranī/Sumukhasūtra XI 4365, 4372, 4377, 4379 


8. Poetry 

a) Drama 

Buddhist dramas I 16 

Säriputraprakarana of A$vaghosa I 16, 57 


b) Epic poetry 

Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa I 432; IX 2054; XII 7191 
Buddhacarita (text corresponding to) I 24p,w,ii 
kavya anthology I+IV 378; VII 1628, 1669 
Saundaranandakāvya of Asvaghosa 1515; III 921 


c) Hymns (stava, stotra) 

Anaparāddhastotra of Mātrceta I 197 [frgs. 15, 20(5)+20(6), 22(6), 23(3)], 198b1, 201a, 700; VI 
1638 

Brahmanakrtastava 154 

Buddhastotra 1 53, 56, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 198, 199, 200, 202(?), 203, 204, 379, 435, 
626, 699, 702r1—v2, 703(?). 704; VII 1642, 1655v, 1789a(?); XII 5830 

Guņāparyantastotra of Triratnadasa I 197a, frg. 19(1)+26(3), 705 

invocations of the Buddha I 4, 626; IX 2069 

Jambudvipastava IX 2959 

Munayastava I 188, 190, 195, 203, 205, 209, 434, 480, 517, 628, 697; VI 1216ar-v1; IX 2352; X 
3941; XI 4441 (frg. 2) 

Praņāmastava IX 2025f(?) 

Prasādapratibhodbhava (= Satapancäsatka) of Mätrceta 14, 7, 12, 27 (fols. 273, 276, 280, 281), 
59, 208, 209, 211r-214, 216, 220, 221, 223, 224, 227, 230-232, 234-240r, 356, 357, 380, 436, 
438-442, 481, 482, 486, 487, 518, 519, 629 (frgs. a-c), 707-722, 761, 793; VI 1239a, 1241; VII 
1777; VIII 1805, 1807; IX 2118, 2119, 2221a, 2444, 2497, 2644, 2651, 2680, 2848, 2857, 2865, 
2866, 2951; X 3327, 4133a, 4297; XI 4569, 5537, 5633r, 5586; XII 5901, 6081, 6499 

Rāhulastava 1177k8r1-3 [cf. XII (additions)], 197, 209, 481, 482, 517, 628, 701, 706 

Samghastotra 1434, 628; IX 2069bvz 
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Satapancäsatka: see Prasādapratibhodbhava 

song of praise for ASvaghosa 134 

stotra (other) I 55, 191, 433, 698, 706; VIII 1998; IX 2464, 2541 

Varnarhavarna of Mātrceta I 4d, 7, 12, 58, 177k8r4—vz [cf. XII (additions)], 192m, 197 [frgs. 
22(7), 23(1)+24(9), 24(2)], 206, 207, 210, 215, 217—219, 222, 223, 225 [cf. VI and XII 
(additions)], 226, 228, 229, 233, 358, 436, 437, 443, 481—485, 518—523, 638 (frgs. a-c, frg. 
2+3+4), 702v3—5; VI 1460; VII 1627 fol. 9, 1779a; VIII 1995; IX 2008, 2074r, 2115c, 2117B, 
2139, 2201, 2454, 2486, 2758, 2847, 2962, 2986, 3050; X 4126, 4139; XI 5487, 5588, 5662; XII 
5824, 6195, 6573 

Varnarhavarna of Matrceta (commentary on) VIII 1971 


texts (not yet identified) I 4, 25, IHV 52, I 138r6ff., 191, 193, 197, 201; III 812, 813, 837-839 
(lyrics and didactic poetry), 911 + IX 2527, III 919; TV 145 (lyrics and didactic poetry), 187 fol. 
(1)2v—16 (lyrics and didactic poetry); V 1624; VI 1625; IX 2109(?), 2449, 2677 


d) Narratives 

Jātakamālā of Āryašūra I 625, 638; VIII 1867; X 3219B(?), 4226; XI 4506 
Kalpanamanditika of Kumāralāta 121, 638; V 1015(?); IX 2952 

Sutasoma story I 26 [fols. 301v1—302, (3067), (309?)] 

work of Samghasena I 26 [fols. 248-301v1] 


texts (not yet identified) I 24, 26 (Jataka?), IIV 37, I 191; III 824, 835, 870; VI 1225; VII 1663, 
1673, 1674, 1676 


9. Fragments not yet identified 

fragments with expressions from: 

5 abhavyasthāna V 1123 

6 abhijfia 1 533d + IX 2766b + XII 6034; IX 2766, 3059, 3080 

agraprajnapti VII 1749; X 3423 

ānāpānasmrtibhāvanā IX 2065, 3091 

4 aryasatya I 874 

37 bodhipaksikadharma V 1427; IX 2056 + X 3530 (rendering of both frgs. in X) 

37 bodhipaksikadharma and 32 mahāpurusalaksaņa 1 604; VI 1453 

dasanamaka VII 1718 

5 indriya V 1127 

madhyamasila VI 1268 

32 mahapurusalaksana 1593+603, 604, 768; V 1045a; VI 1453; IX 2035, 2037, 2895 

prajnaskandha X 4000; XI 5143 

pratityasamutpáda formula [see also Nagaropamasütra I] I 24m, 152, 153, 154a,b,c, 155, 176 
(fols. 9, 10, 12, 13), 366b,c, 369, 420 [fols. (3), 5, 7r1-v2], I-II 690 [cf. VII (additions)], I 692; 
III 833; IX 3025; X 3581; XI 4519, 4531b, 4565, 5190(?), 5395, 5502, 5534; XII 6018 

7 saddharma III 878 

samādhiskandha XII 5906 

samädhiskandha and prajfíaskandha XI 5100 

4 samyakprahana XI 4897B, 5054B 

4 samyakprahana and 4 rddhipada XI 4779r—vb 

saptaratna VI 1387 + VIII 1857; XI 4481(?) 

Silaskandha X 3542, 3768, 4196 

Silaskandha and samādhiskandha VIII 1873 

3 smrtyupasthana III 989(?); VI 1550; VII 1717; X 3884 

4 smrtyupasthana YX 3039 
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4 smrtyupasthana and 4 samyakprahāņa 1 614; III 1002 

4 vaisaradya VI 1504; IX 2323, 3006A; X 3200; XII 6380 

4 vaisaradya and 3 smrtyupasthana VI 1550; X 3202 + XI 4778 (rendering of both frgs. in XI) 
5 vimuktyayatana IX 2509; X 3745, 3755, 3934; XI 5092 


mangala verses IX 2773 

verses I 626; III 814, 841, 911 + IX 2527; V 1179; VII 1601, 1610, 1613—1615 (Sn? ), 1617r, 1618, 
1620—1623, 1625—1627, 1629—1631a, 1632—1637, 1639—1642a, 1661, 1667, 1670—1672, 1711— 
1713, 1716A, 1765-1770a,b, 1775-1776, 1778, 1782-1783, 1785, 1787—1789; VIII 1801, 1831 
(A2: Suttanipāta and Theragāthā), 1927, 1932, 1979; IX 2005, 2012, 2038 (parallel to Uv 
7.11e-12d and PrMoSü, concluding verses 8e—9d respectively), 2059, 2062(?), 2083(?), 2109 
(parallel to III 838), 2314, 2769, 2966, 2967; X 3410, 3414; XI 4389, 4448, 4449, 5517, 5524, 
5535(?) 

work of a Dharmatrata IX 2026 

list ofgods VII 1791 


B. Scientific literature 


1. Letters and grammar 

Astādhyāyī of Panini VII 1606 

declension exercises III 849 + X 4157 

grammar related to Kātantra 1 633 

grammar (not yet identified) VII 1664; X 3221(?) 

Kātantra of Sarvavarma I 64, 246, 489, 534, 644; V 1208 
Kaumāralāta 122 

syllabary 1244, 245, 445, 446, 488, 632, 794, 795(?); VII 1681 


2. Metrics 
Chandoviciti 1 654 


3. Dictionary 
synonyms in slokas VI 1221; VII 1723(?) 


4. Astronomy and Astrology 
names from the signs of the zodiac used in Eastern Asia 1397 


5. Iconography 
Mahākāla(?) V 1200+1201 


6. Nīti 
Laghucāņakyarājanītisāstra V 1418 


7. Medicine 

Bhedasamhita 1 641, 642 

recipes I 24; III 910 

Siddhasara of Ravigupta VIII 1901; X 3422, 4358 


medical texts (not yet identified) I 17, 643; III 827-831; VII 1645(?), 1655r1—3(?); VIII 1926, 
1929, 1996, 1999; IX 2379(?), 2461(?); X 4267 
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Abbreviations 


FakSHT Faksimile-Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriften aus den Berliner Turfanfunden I: 
Handschriften zu fünf Sūtras des Dirghagama, hg. von E. Waldschmidt unter Mitarbeit 
von W. Clawiter, D. Schlingloff und R. L. Waldschmidt, The Hague: Mouton & Co 1963 
(Indo-Iranian Facsimiles Series, 1). 


NidSa Ch. Tripathi, Fünfundzwanzig Sūtras des Nidanasamyukta, Berlin: Akademie-Verlag 
1962 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 8). 


PrMoSü  Pratimoksasütra der Sarvāstivādins, nach Vorarbeiten von Else Lüders und Herbert 
Hartel hg. und übers. von G. von Simson, 2 vols, Göttingen 1986 und 2000: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 11). 


SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden; Teil 1: unter Mitarbeit von W. Clawiter und 
L. Holzmann herausgegeben von E. Waldschmidt; Teil 2: im Verein mit W. Clawiter und 
L. Sander-Holzmann herausgegeben von E. Waldschmidt; Teil 3: unter Mitarbeit von W. 
Clawiter und L. Sander-Holzmann herausgegeben von E. Waldschmidt; Teil 4—5: bear- 
beitet von L. Sander und E. Waldschmidt; Teil 6—9: beschrieben von K. Wille, heraus- 
gegeben von H. Bechert; Teil 10—11: beschrieben von K. Wille, Wiesbaden/Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag 1965, 1968, 1971, 1980, 1985, 1989, 1995, 2000, 2004, 2008, 2012 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, X,1—11). 


T Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo or Taisho Issaikyo, 100 vols, ed. J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, 
Tokyo 1924ff. 

Uv Udanavarga, hg. von F. Bernhard, 2 vols, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1965 
und 1968 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 10). 

VAV Das Varnarhavarnastotra des Matrceta, hg. und übers. von J.-U. Hartmann, Gottingen: 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1987 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 12). 
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The Central Asian Sanskrit Fragments in the Pelliot Collection (Paris) 


JENS-UWE HARTMANN (MUNICH) AND KLAUS WILLE (GOTTINGEN) 


In the race for Central Asian artifacts and manuscripts at the beginning of the last century 
Paul Pelliot (1878-1945)! was one of the leading participants. Although at that time only 
twenty-seven he was chosen to lead a three-man expedition to Central Asia (1906—1909), 
starting in Kashgar in the west and following the northern route of the ancient Silk Road 
eastwards. First he spent some weeks in Tumšug, then conducted archaeological excava- 
tions for several months in the area of Kučā, and finally in 1908 he reached Dunhuang 
where, like Marc Aurel Stein before him, he acquired large amounts of manuscripts from 
the famous walled-up library cave. The findings and acquisitions during his expedition 
form the Pelliot Collection of Central Asian manuscripts in the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France in Paris. Its Sanskrit section consists of manuscripts found mainly at Duldur-aqur, 
Subaši (both in the Kuéa oasis) and Dunhuang.’ 

Pelliot’s Sanskrit finds suffered a fate very similar to that of the other Central Asian 
expeditions: after the initial euphoria the interest of scholars waned, especially when it 
became clear that the finds consisted mostly of tiresome fragments, and work on the manu- 
scripts came more or less to a standstill. This state of affairs changed only in 1957 when 
Bernard Pauly began to work on the manuscripts from the northern route of the Silk Road 
and systematically started to edit them in a series of altogether ten papers published in the 
Journal Asiatique? He also gave a first survey of the collection,* which was probably 
meant as preparatory work for a later catalogue. However, when he left after eleven years, 
work on the collection was still far from being completed. 

A next step was the catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts published by Taijun Inokuchi 
in 1989.5 Characterized as "preliminary" in the subtitle, it was rather a simple list of the 
fragments according to their number on the microfilms prepared by the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France. The title of an identified text or the reference to an edition was 
mentioned only in such cases where this information was already available on the cover of 
the microfilmed manuscript. One part of the collection, altogether 1424 small paper frag- 
ments in Northern Turkestan Brahmi, remained unknown to Inokuchi, because they were 
kept in three file boxes with the label “Pelliot, Petits fragments Sanskrits sur fiches.” 
Around the same time the authors of the present paper began to study the collection, 
mostly using the microfilms but also with visits to the originals in the Bibliothéque 
nationale, one of which led to Monique Cohen, the then Conservateur en chef in the 
Départment des manuscripts (division orientale), pointing us in the direction of the three 
file boxes. In 1997 our studies resulted in a description of the Sanskrit manuscripts in 
Northern Turkestan Brāhmī.* This description listed all former identifications and added 
many new ones, especially among the “petits fragments,” and it collected all the previous 
editions; it forms the basis of the updated survey given here. For a detailed description of 
the various sections of the Sanskrit collection we refer to that 1997 paper. 

Originally the manuscripts had been put between glass panes. After World War II the 
glass sheets were gradually replaced by cellulose acetate sheets, surely a less fortunate 
choice, as soon it became evident that these sheets degraded and endangered the manu- 
scripts. Therefore the plastic sheets were removed and the manuscripts mounted in passe- 


! Cf. Pelliot 2008, Walravens 2001 and Hartmann and Wille 1997: 133, note 5. 
? For the manuscripts from Dunhuang cf. also Cohen 1996. 

> Pauly 1957 to 1967. 

* Pauly 1965a. 

5 [nokuchi 1989. 

* Hartmann and Wille 1997. 
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partout like Western drawings.’ Meanwhile, images of the sections “Pelliot sanscrit Bleu,” 
“Pelliot sanscrit Rouge," “Pelliot sanscrit Stotra,” “Pelliot sanscrit Sūtra,” “Pelliot sanscrit 
Pratimoksa,” “Pelliot sanscrit Udanavarga,” “Pelliot sanscrit Abhidharma,” “Pelliot 
sanscrit textes techniques,” and “Pelliot sanscrit don Godfrey” have been made available 
on the internet by the Bibliothèque nationale. However, there are certain problems: togeth- 
er with the sheets the labels have been removed, and it is not easy to find the correct press 
mark. Hopefully the original press marks will be added again — especially in all those 
cases where one press mark comprises several sub-numbers — and not replaced by a new 
system of running numbers, since this would immediately destroy any connection with the 
original numbers and necessitate a constant comparison between the old microfilms and 
the new digital images in order to confirm the old press mark. 

Sometimes the removal of a fragment from the plastic sheets has led to serious damage. 
The worst cases appear to be found among the Udānavarga fragments; one example is the 
fragment 3.30 (P.Skt.Ud.3.30) which is now broken into several pieces, others are the 
fragments 3.35, 38, 39, 44. There are at least two cases where the internet contains more 
than the old microfilms: For P.Skt.Pr.8 the respective microfilm lists only two fragments 
(also in Inokuchi 1989), while the internet version presents another complete folio (folio 
no. 4[7] ~ PrMoSü NP.10 [= PrMoSü: 188.7-12]). This folio was not available for the 
edition of the Prātimoksasūtra, but now confirms several reconstructions. The fragment 
P.Skt.Abhi.2 mentioned by Inokuchi 1989: 368 but missing on the microfilm is now 
included in the internet version. 


List of identifications 


99 66 99 66 


Remark: the references to the sections (“bleu,” “noir, 
follow the index in Hartmann/Wille 1997.° 


rouge,” etc.) 


Abhidharma text (not yet identified) noir; Musée Guimet 

Agraprajfiapti petit 83; stotra II1.7 

Anapāraddhastotra of Mätrceta petit 1271(?); stotra III.5 

Apannakasütra (Dirghagama) bleu 190 

Arthavistarasutra/Arthavistaradharmaparyaya (Dirghagama) bleu 95, 292; petit 529, 1282 

Ātānātikasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 18.3, 195 

Bhaisajyavastu of the Sarvastivadins bleu 23; rouge 12.3-4 

Bhārgavasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 18.5 

Bhiksuņīprātimoksasūtra bleu 46, 47 

Bhiksuņīprātimoksasūtra of the Sarvastivadins rouge 8 

Bimbasārasūtra (Madhyamagama) bleu 352(?) 

Brahmajālasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 35, 258; petit 19, 1400 

Buddhastotra bleu 90 (Vasantatilaka), 229 (Vasantatilakä); stotra III.7 (Mattamayūrī), III.14(?) 

Candrasūtra (Samyuktagama) bleu 384, 435 fol. 44v, 449A; petit 809 

Carmavastu of the Sarvastivadins bleu 11, 12, 336 

Catusparisatsūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 16, 28, 60.1—4, 96, 140, 177, 238, 257, 259, 277, 304, 349, 
351, 352(?), 395, 407—408, 428; petit 800, 1389 


? Brandt 1996. 

* http://gallica. bnf.fr/Search?A riane WireIndex=index&q=sanscrit&p=1 &lang=fr. 

? Fragments identified after publication of this paper are marked in bold. Recently the following 
editions have been published: Chung/Wille 2002 (bleu 23; rouge 12.3—); Vogel/Wille 2002 (re-edition: 
rouge 12.2); Fukita 2003 (re-edition: bleu 296—298, 344-345, 350; PKNS 182(A)); Chung 2004 (re- 
edition: rouge 11.1—3, 12.2, 13.1—7); Yamabe 2006 (re-edition: rouge 9.1—6); Zin/Schlingloff 2007 (re- 
edition: rouge 5.1—7); Hartmann 2008 (petit 1383; stotra III.13-14); Chung 2009 (bleu 444.4—7; rouge 
14.4v3—7v2); Tudkeao 2010 (vert 8); Chung 2010 (bleu 51); Hartmann 2011 (bleu 334r). 
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Darsanapancasa<tka>stava of Vasumitra bleu 125(?), 249(?); petit 1236(?), 1383; stotra III.13—14 

Dasabalasütra (Samyuktagama) bleu 189.1—2, 373, 437, 439, 441.1v5-2, 442—444, 447B, 448B; 
petit 1024, 1334; rouge 14.4—7 

Dašottarasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 59, 144A, 182, 200, 334, 337; petit 161, 171; Sūtra DS 1, 3, 4 

dharani (not yet identified) bleu 20, 21, 36, 39, 130(?), 131(?), 150(?), 163(?), 183, 216, 231, 239, 
240, 393, 435, 446; rouge 1, 3.3-5, 4.1 

Dharmacakrapravartanasütra (Samyuktagama) bleu 57, 76r, 414 

Dharmasarirasütra fragments divers D.A. G 

Dhvajāgrasūtra (Samyuktagama) bleu 13r3—v, 61, 219, 434.2r2—v6; petit 913 

Disasauvastikasuütra(?) rouge 4.1—2 

donation formula bleu 376; petit 301, 547; fragments divers D.A. B(?) 

Ekasatakarman of the Mūlasarvāstivādins vert 20—22, 33 

Guņāparyantastotra of Triratnadasa petit 737, 972, 1238, 1303, 1305; stotra III.4 

Jnänaprasthäna of Katyayaniputra Abhidharma 1 and 2 

Kāmathikasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 18.2 

Karmavācanā bleu 3, 9, 37, 40, 64, 69, 102, 108, 165, 192, 193.1, 214, 215, 233, 305, 355, 376, 
411, 426; petit 1, 881(?), 984(?); vert 20—21, 33; fragments divers D.A. A 

Kāsyapasimhanādasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 98(?), 340, 377 

Kātantra of Sarvavarman textes techniques II.1 

Kāyabhāvanāsūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 18.4, 81 

Kūtatāņdyasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 341; bloc des feuillets 1(?), 2A(?) 

Lingavisesavidhi of Vararuci textes techniques II.1,1—1,2 

Lokeccasütra I (Dirghagama) bleu 65; petit 1337 

Lokeccasütra I-II (Dīrghāgama) PKNS 13-4516 (Skt./Toch. bil. word list)!" 

Madhyamagama bleu 22 (sütra 140) 

Mahāgovindasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 343 

Mahamayirividyarajni petit 1311 

Mahāparinirvāņasūtra including Mahäsudarsanasütra (Dirghagama) bleu 54, 70, 83, 99, 162, 178, 
342, 389; petit 295, 347, 458, 987, 1180, 1192; Sütra 1; PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1967b) 313, 
741(A), 914 

Mahasahasrapramardini bleu 385 

Mahāsamājasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 17, 156; petit 21—23, 169, 521, 1140 

Mahāsudaršanasūtra: see Mahāparinirvāņasūtra 

Mahasünyatadharmaparyaya (Samyuktagama) bleu 51 

Mahāvadānasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 296—298, 344—345, 350; PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1967b) 182(A) 

mangala verses rouge 4.2 

medical texts (not yet identified) textes techniques I 

Munayastava bleu 164, 268; petit 1159, 1370, 1386; stotra HI.11-13; PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1966) 
587b3-4 

Nagaropamasütra I bleu 67, 71, 73—75, 76v, 77-80, 252, 276, 384r, 438, 440; petit 693, 1295, 
1297; rouge 14.7—12 

Nagaropamasütra II bleu 129, 434.1 and 434.3-4; petit 340, 606, 1365 

Nidānasamyukta of the Samyuktagama (sūtra from) bleu 51 (sūtra 297) 

Nilabhüti (stotra of the brahmin) bleu 105, 137, 390—392; petit 571, 860, 875, 890, 968, 1181 

Pingalātreyasūtra (Dirghagama) bleu 65; petit 1337 

Pitaputrasamagama (parallel to) rouge 2 

Posathavastu of the Sarvastivadins bleu 25 


? Ed. Couvreur 1967a: 154f.; W. Couvreur referred for line al—2 to the Samghabhedavastu; for al cf. 
DAG 380v4f.: puruso mahāšailam parvatam abhiruhya (SBV II 248.6: mahasailaparvatam); a2 = DAG 
381r8: amukam gramam āgatas (SBV II 249.19: amum gramam ägatah), a3 = DAG 381v1, 3, 4, 8: 
parisuddhe or DAG 381v5, 7: višuddhenā”; a5 = DAG 383v7, 38417, v6 etc.: vibhajati vivrnotu; bl = 
DAG 38414: tadyathā lohitya purusa anicchantim apicched; b4 = DAG 385r7: adhigantās tesa<m> 
phaläntaräyam; b5 = DAG 385v1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8: nisritya. 
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Prajūāpāramitā text vert 42", 43(?) 

Prasādapratibhodbhava (= Satapancäsatka) of Mätrceta bleu 107, 117, 168, 169, 287, 303, 378, 
422; petit 48, 56, 69, 95(?), 107, 113, 157, 165, 182, 428, 439, 468, 470, 483, 495, 513(?), 516, 
525, 527, 559, 604, 666, 720, 829, 831, 838, 843, 869, 877, 891, 960, 969, 1003, 1006, 1021, 
1044, 1046, 1103, 1119, 1154, 1173, 1175, 1183, 1205, 1215, 1226, 1286, 1347, 1373, 1415; stotra 
I (cf. the survey in Inokuchi 1989: 469—471), III.1; PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1966) 255, 587a-b2 

Prasädikasütra (Dirghagama) bleu 18.1 

Pratimoksasütra of the Mülasarvästivädins bleu 271; petit 134(?), 213, 649, 821(?), 1026(?), 1106, 
1113(?), 11370?) 

Prätimoksasütra of the Sarvästivädins: cf. also Pelliot Sanskrit: Prätimoksasütra (survey in Inokuchi 
1989: 464-467)" 

Intro. bleu 103; petit 630, 765, 905, 907, 939, 999, 1042, 1115, 1143, 1323 

Intro.-Pär. petit 784 

Pär. bleu 201; petit 6a 

SA. bleu 8, 111, 261, 412, 413, 417, 420, 425; petit 26, 155, 402, 453, 454, 496, 546, 550, 578, 
602, 681, 823, 855, 871, 889, 894, 902, 923, 955, 1060, 1254, 1276, 1420 

SA.-Aniy. petit 1073 

Aniy. bleu 109 

Aniy.-NP. petit 1194 

NP. bleu 7, 115, 135, 191, 207, 210, 225, 306, 421; petit 2, 31, 89, 116, 136, 469, 501, 762, 767, 
835, 839, 935, 990, 1020, 1112, 1117, 1220, 1259, 1267(?), 1281, 1302, 1327, 1353-1355; 
vert 28 

NP.Concl.-Pat.? bleu 209 

Pat. bleu 29, 205, 223, 273, 307, 379, 380, 423; petit 162, 582, 609, 632, 826, 830, 865(?), 884, 
1027, 1089, 1090, 1224, 1247, 1269, 1315, 1344, 1346, 1397, 1418 

Pät.-Pratid. petit 1310 

Pratid. petit 135, 1319 

Pratid.-Sai. petit 1011; vert 60 

Sai petit 114, 211, 490(?), 532, 615, 616, 861, 685, 1066, 1235, 1243, 1258, 1419 

Sai-AS.Intro. petit 1292 

Concl. bleu 53, 180; petit 1156 

Concl. verses bleu 285, 427; petit 51, 881, 984, 1209, 1421 

Concl. verses-colophon bleu 383 

Prātimoksasūtra (not yet identified) petit 1256 

Pratimoksasutra(?) petit 76, 739, 755, 1000, 1105, 1296 

Prātimoksasūtra: see also Bhiksunipratimoksasütra 

Pratimoksavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins bleu 43-45, 68(?), 116; petit 184; rouge 7, 10.1-6 

Pravāraņasūtra (Samyuktagama) bleu 13r1—2, 62, 119, 248; rouge 14.1—4 

Pravāraņāvastu of the Sarvastivadins bleu 396, 398; rouge 12.1 

Pravrajyāvastu of the Sarvastivadins: see Upasampadavastu 

Rahulastava stotra III.12 

raksā text (verses with dharani) bleu 435 fol. 41-43, 44r 

raksā text with snake charm bleu 434.2r1—2 

Ratnaketuparivarta vert 8 

rolled amulet fragments divers D.A. I frg. b and c? 

Sakraprasnasütra vert 51 rd-v(?) 


1 Cf. SsP II-2 137f. or PvsP I-III 4f. 

? An additional complete folio of Pell.Skt.PrMoSü 8 (folio number 4[7] ~ PrMoSü NP.10 = PrMoSü 
p. 188.7-12) is given in http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv 1b60002078/f2 1 .image.r=sanscrit.langFR, 
which is not yet edited. 

B Fre. b: // vimalavisuddhe svāhā ///, frg. c: /// strddhve sarvam tathā + + + + + + + jvala jvala 
garbha samndhara àyum mama srinavasurendrasya samsodhaya papam [sa]rvatathagatosnisa- 
vima ///, same text as in those ed. by von Hinüber 1981: 166f. 
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Salyasūtra (Dīrghāgama) vert 26, 27 

Samādhirājasūtra Mss. Godfrey A 

Samghastava bleu 282; stotra III.9—11 

Samyuktagama bleu 1r1—5 (sūtra 1077), 13r1-2 (sūtra 1212), 13r3—v (sūtra 981), 38 (sütras 1111— 
1112), 51 (sūtra 297), 61 (sūtra 981), 62 (sūtra 1212), 67 (sūtra 287), 71 (sūtra 287), 73—75 
(sūtra 287), 76v (sūtra 287), 77—80 (sūtra 287), 119 (sūtra 1212), 189.1—2 (sūtra 684), 219 (sūtra 
981), 248 (sūtra 1212), 252 (sūtra 287), 276 (sūtra 287), 352 (sūtra 1074), 373 (sūtra 684), 384r 
(sūtra 287), 384v (sūtra 583), 434.2r2—v6 (sūtra 981), 435 (sūtra 583), 437 (sūtra 684), 438 
(sūtra 287), 439 (sūtra 684), 440 (sūtra 287), 441.lrl—v4 (sūtra 34), 441.1v5-2 (sūtra 701), 
444.4—7 (sutra 703), 449A (sutra 583); rouge 14.1—4v3 (sūtra 1212), 14.4v3-7v2 (sütra 684), 
14.7—12 (sūtra 287); petit 693 (sūtra 287), 809 (sūtra 583), 913 (sūtra 981), 1024 (sūtra 701), 
1295 (sūtra 287), 1297 (sūtra 287), 1334 (sūtra 701) 

Sangītisūtra (Dīrghāgama) bleu 170, 381; Sūtra DS 2, SS 1 

Satapancäsatka: see Prasādapratibhodbhava 

sat samranjanıyah dharmah (text with) bleu 339a, b (from v2 on unknown text) 

Silaskandha (fragments with expressions from) vert 23 

snake charm bleu 449B(?) 

Sronakotikarnävadäna (Carmavastu of the Sarvastivadins) bleu 11, 12, 336 

stotra bleu 90 (Vasantatilaka), 229 (Vasantatilaka); stotra III.1 (Anustubh), III.2 (Vamsastha), III.3 
(Prthvī), II.6 (anthology) 

stotra: see also Buddhastotra, Nīlabhūti 

syllabary petit 1094, 1405—1414; textes techniques III 

Tripusabhallikasütra rouge 3.1 

Udanavarga: see also Pelliot Sanskrit: Udanavarga and Udanavarga Fragments sur bois (survey in 
Inokuchi 1989: 453—463) 

Udanavarga chapter 1 
1.10—11 petit 710; 1.12—16 bleu 101; 1.14—21 petit 707; 1.21—29 bleu 453; 1.34—2.2 petit 122; 
1.36—40 petit 1261; 1.37—2.1 petit 966; 1.37-2.3 petit 1232, 1233; 1.38-42 petit 1262; 1.42—2.5 
petit 518 

Udanavarga chapter 2 
2.3-10 petit 551; 2.5—8 petit 447; 2.7—16 petit 452; 2.18—3.7 bleu 118; 2.20—3.10 petit 1086 

Udanavarga chapter 3 
3.2-12 petit 583; 3.12a-f petit 159(?) 

Udanavarga chapter 4 
4.4-12 petit 1372; 4.22—27 petit 11; 4.26—38 petit 344; 4.29-37 petit 1328 

Udanavarga chapter 5 
5.1—7 petit 1128; 5.5—22 petit 33; 5.9-17 petit 341; 5.10—14 petit 1265; 5.16—20 petit 188; 5.18— 
24 petit 716; 5.18—6.6 petit 141; 5.19—6.6 petit 599; 5.20—25 petit 320; 5.21—6.3 petit 727; 5.23— 
6.15 petit 187; 5.26—6.13 petit 713 

Udanavarga chapter 6 
6.1—9 petit 718; 6.5—12 bleu 157; 6.6—9 petit 1329; 6.6-10 petit 797; 6.12—18 petit 179; 6.15—7.5 
petit 1318; 6.16—7.4 petit 893; 6.18—7.9 petit 789 

Udanavarga chapter 7 
7.5—7 petit 1132; 7.8—8.3 petit 4; 7.11—12 petit 1104; 7.11—8.6 petit 1392; 7.12-8.11 bleu 368 

Udanavarga chapter 8 
8.3—6 petit 807 

Udanavarga chapter 9 
9.8-10.1 petit 1048; 9.8—12.3 bleu 203 

Udänavarga chapter 10 
10.3-8 bleu 284; 10.4-15 petit 1242; 10.14-uddäna petit 1075; 10.uddāna—11.11 petit 1198; 
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Udanavarga chapter 11 
11.9—12.2 petit 1087, 1184, 1402; 11.13—12.7 bleu 418; 11.13—12.7 or 8 petit 58; 11.15—12.6 
petit 1019 

Udanavarga chapter 12 
12.6—16 bleu 241; 12.7-15 petit 1032; 12.8—16 petit 522; 12.14-16 petit 1136; 12.16-13.1 petit 
1240; 12.17—20 petit 1061; 12.18—13.7 petit 1031 

Udanavarga chapter 13 
13.10—18 bleu 243; 13.11—17 bleu 357 

Udanavarga chapter 14 
14.3—12 bleu 86, 167; 14.10—15.3 petit 705 

Udānavarga chapter 15 
15.3-13(?) petit 446; 15.4-13(?) petit 1131; 15.10—? petit 332 

Udanavarga chapter 16 
16.17—24 bleu 286 

Udanavarga chapter 17 
17.3-10 bleu 433; 17.5—8 bleu 266; 17.8—18.2 petit 656 

Udanavarga chapter 19 
19.14-20.3 petit 1416 (to the same Ms. belongs Pell.Skt.Ud.27) 

Udanavarga chapter 20 
20.3—16 petit 355; 20.9-19 petit 1317; 20.16-21.5 bleu 92; 20.19-21.2 petit 1245; 20.20-21.8 
petit 17; 20.21—21.4 petit 168; 20.22—21.5 petit 1308 

Udanavarga chapter 21 
21.13-22.7 petit 791, 805; 21.16-22.2 petit 1148; 21.17—22.5 petit 387; 21.17—22.7 petit 178; 

Udanavarga chapter 22 
22.10—23.2 petit 735; 22.11-18 PKNS 230 (Skt./Toch. bil.; ed. Pinault 1994); 22.19—23.6(?) 
petit 1403; 22.26—23.8 petit 116 

Udanavarga chapter 23 
23.3-12 petit 1064; 23.4-12(?) petit 1050, 1053; 23.8—10 petit 682; 23.11—26 petit 186; 23.16— 
24.3 petit 1422 

Udanavarga chapter 24 
24.3-10 petit 1287; 24.3-11 petit 1366; 24.6-15 petit 701; 24.6-17 petit 367; 24.12—21 bleu 
270; 24.15—24 petit 1424; 24.17(?)-25(?) petit 1107; 24.19—24 bleu 132; 24.2223 petit 733; 
24.30-25.6 bleu 295 

Udanavarga chapter 26 
26.2—13 petit 1374; 26.3—12 bleu 415; 26.10—18 petit 1277; 26.14—20 petit 717; 26.14—26 bleu 
187; 26.16-19 petit 1077; 26.21-27.3 bleu 124; 26.25-27.3 bleu 281, 283; 26.28-27.8 petit 
1108; 26.31—27.7 petit 1133; 26.col-27.11 petit 167 

Udanavarga chapter 27 
27.6—20 petit 1324; 27.10-21(?) petit 409; 27.11-20 petit 631; 27.14—19 petit 109; 27.20A— 
21(?) petit 862; 27.28-32 petit 833 

Udanavarga chapter 28 
28.10—24 petit 123; 28.17—29 bleu 84; 28.19—26 petit 1249; 28.20—29 petit 1343; 28.23—26 petit 
786; 28.25-30 petit 1174; 28.26—30 petit 180; 28.35-38 bleu 185 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 28.40-29.12 
petit 752, 1284 

Udanavarga chapter 29 
29.8—13 petit 785; 29.9-19 bleu 335; 29.15C-16E(?) petit 1283; 29.16—16E petit 478; 29.16— 
30(?) petit 1350; 29.21—30 petit 3; 29.23—29 bleu 234; 29.25(?)-40 petit 354; 29.47—30.3 petit 
610; 29.67-30.9 petit 1228 

Udanavarga chapter 30 
30.4—12 bleu 184; 30.6—9 petit 146; 30.6 or 7-24 petit 1234; 30.11—14 petit 1076; 30.20—30 petit 
207; 30.21—26 petit 1340; 30.21—34 petit 1230; 30.23—34 petit 152; 30.26—31 petit 1248; 30.26— 
32 petit 149; 30.26—37 petit 129, 1018; 30.48—51 petit 607 
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Udanavarga chapter 31 
31.6-19 petit 329, 1172; 31.17(?)-28 petit 1385; 31.33-44 petit 815; 31.38-49 petit 1109; 
31.43-47 petit 754; 31.44—52 petit 694; 31.50—57 petit 113; 

Udanavarga chapter 32 
32.2-12 petit 10; 32.5—9 petit 444; 32.15—27 petit 978; 32.22—36 petit 677; 32.28-38 petit 588; 
32.32-36 petit 1369; 32.32-41 petit 1212; 32.3438 petit 1398; 32.62(7)-68(?) petit 1207; 
32.64—73 petit 849; 32.65—72 petit 475; 32.66—68 bleu 288; 32.66—72 petit 817; 32.76—33.2 petit 
703; 32.76(7)-33.2 petit 846; 32.~70 petit 714; 32.81—33.13 petit 288 

Udanavarga chapter 33 
33.2-12 petit 67; 33.9-16(?) petit 1423; 33.28—37 or 38 petit 706; 33.53—60 petit 1404; 33.53— 
61 bleu 254; 33.55—80 petit 68; 33.57—64 petit 193; 33.58—62 petit 538; 33.59—62 petit 1241; 
33.59—63 petit 1401; 33.60—72 petit 1294; 33.61—70 petit 37; 33.62—75 vert 7; 33.~65 bleu 452; 
33.71—74 petit 353; 33.76-end bleu 206, 278; 33.78(?)-uddäna petit 1316; 33.? bleu 431 
(comment *XXXIII. Brahmanavarga") 

Upālisūtra Musée Guimet (ed. Nakatani 1986) 

Upasampadavastu of the Sarvastivadins rouge 11.1—3, 12.2, 13.1—7 

Upasenasütra bleu 449B(?) 

Vairocanīsūtra rouge 3.3 

Vaisaligathastava stotra III.8 

Varnarhavarna of Matrceta bleu 2, 120, 179, 193.2, 196, 237, 253, 255, 260, 263, 265, 269, 290, 
353, 382, 419, 424, 451; petit 71, 97, 127, 130, 139, 144, 154, 156, 181, 185, 218, 220, 286, 287, 
448, 449, 513(?), 520, 552, 554, 562, 570, 584, 589, 590, 591, 605, 647, 650, 653, 657, 669, 
673, 680, 740, 741, 748, 751, 753, 770, 779, 796, 803, 804, 814, 819, 828, 834, 842(?), 852, 
857, 859, 878, 892, 899, 903, 929, 934(?) 941, 947, 964, 977, 988, 992, 1010, 1016, 1070, 1120, 
1135, 1152, 1195, 1196, 1227, 1275, 1313, 1314, 1357, 1364, 1375; stotra II (survey in Inokuchi 
1989: 468f.); PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1966) 384, 787, 1039, 1127 

Varnarhavarna of Matrceta (commentary on) PKNS (ed. Couvreur 1966) 414 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

verses bleu 9 (Sikharini), 17; petit 787 

Vibhasa bleu 333 

vidya text bleu 48 

Vidyāsthānopamasūtra bleu 375, 447A, 448A 

Vinayavibhanga of the Dharmaguptakas bleu 49(?), 50, 66, 70(?), 198.2, 363—367, 410 

Vinayavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins: see Pratimoksavibhanga 

Yoga manual (= Yogalehrbuch) rouge 9 

Yogasataka Pelliot koutchéen 2A—C = old Pelliot 3510.46&48 (Skt./Toch. bil.; ed. Lévi 1911; ident. 
and re-ed. Filliozat 1948) 


Abbreviations 


DAG recently discovered manuscript of the Dirghagama (cf. Jens-Uwe Hartmann, 
“Contents and Structure of the Dirghagama of the (Mūla-)Sarvāstivādins,” Annual 
Report of The International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka 
University for the Academic Year 2003 (2004): 119—137). 

PKNSP P(elliot) K(outchéen) N(ouvelle) S(érie). 

PrMoSu Pratimoksasutra der Sarvastivadins, nach Vorarbeiten von Else Lüders und Herbert 
Hartel hg. und übers. von G. von Simson, 2 vols, Göttingen 1986, 2000: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 11). 

PvsP II-III Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajūāpāramitā II-III, ed. Takayasu Kimura, Tokyo: Sanki- 
bo Busshorin 1986. 


SBV The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu, 2 vols, ed. R. Gnoli, Roma 1977— 
1978 (Serie Orientale Roma, 49). 
SsP II-2 Satasähasrikä Prajnäpäramitä II-2, ed. Takayasu Kimura, Tokyo: Sankibo Bussho- 


rin 2010. 
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Survey of the Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Hoernle, Stein, and Skrine Collections of the British Library 
(London) 


KLAUS WILLE (GOTTINGEN) 


Until 2005 only some hundred Sanskrit fragments had been digitised by the British Library 
and were available in the database of the International Dunhuang Project (http://idp.bl.uk). 
Then Seishi Karashima, Tokyo, initiated a project to edit the Sanskrit fragments — Bud- 
dhist Manuscripts from Central Asia: The British Library Sanskrit Fragments (BLSF) — 
and raised the funds for the digitisation of the remaining fragments.' In 2005 the Interna- 
tional Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, Tokyo, and the 
British Library agreed to digitise the entire collection of Sanskrit manuscript fragments 
from Central Asia. The project resulted not only in the digitization of the images, but also 
in printed editions published in successive BLSF volumes. The first two appeared in 2006 
and 2009, the third is scheduled for 2013. So far, this project was mainly funded by the 
Open Research Centre Project 20042008, but according to Seishi Karashima, Soka Uni- 
versity is willing to take over the funding, since the digitisation has not yet been com- 
pleted. There are about 9100 manuscript fragments, of which about 6000 have already 
been digitised. The remaining fragments include very tiny pieces which contain only parts 
of aksaras.? 

The first general survey of the different collections in the British Library was given by 
Ursula Sims-Williams and Prods Oktor Skjerve in Skjaerve 2002. The recent papers by 
Ursula Sims-Williams, “The papers of the Central Asian scholar and Sanskritist Rudolf 
Hoernle” (2006) and “The British Library Hoernle Collection, part 1” (2009), offer com- 
prehensive information about the formation and investigation of the Hoernle collection in 
the British Library.* The latter paper contains a survey of the pressmarks (pp. 12—18), also 
showing which parts have already been edited. One part of the collection, namely the 
consignment 149 (now the current pressmark Or.15009) consisting for the most part of 
Sanskrit fragments in Northern Turkestan Brahmi, has been studied by Jens-Uwe Hart- 
mann and Klaus Wille (Hartmann and Wille 1992) on the basis of a microfilm; this paper 
listed a considerable number of new identifications and demonstrated very clearly the 
extent to which that part of the collection coincides with the German Turfan collection. 

Previously, the most comprehensive catalogues were concerned with the Stein col- 
lection. The Sanskrit manuscript finds of the first and second expeditions were described, 
occasionally identified and transliterated by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle in Ancient Khotan* and 
Serindia” and those of the third expedition by F. E. Pargiter in Innermost Asia,* always 
arranged according the site marks. An old handlist by Lionel D. Barnett for the pressmarks 
Or.8212/1—195 can be found on the IDP web site under “catalogue search” [List of Manu- 
scripts in Languages of Central Asia and Sanskrit (Barnett)].’ 


! Cf. S. Karashima (BLSF I: 273). 

? Ursula Sims-Williams, personal communication. 

* Some of the Weber manuscripts which were found near Kučā and purchased by Hoernle himself are 
now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Sims-Williams 2006, note 11). This library houses the famous 
Bower manuscript as well (Bodleian MS. Sansk.c.17, no. 1090 in Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, vol. 2, Oxford 1905: 110f.). 

* AKh: 294—297, 438-440. 

* Ser III: 1432-1442. 

° InAs II: 1017-1028. 

7 Lionel D. Barnett, British museum handlist only, London: Unpublished, No date [with the note: 
“This catalogue was compiled as a handlist for the manuscripts in languages of Central Asia and Sanskrit 
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Only recently has the Skrine collection become known.’ Clarmont Percival Skrine, 
British Consul General in Kashgar from 1922 to 1924, presented several Khotanese and 
Sanskrit manuscripts to the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts of the 
British Museum in 1925” Among the Sanskrit manuscripts there are 40 folios and 
fragments of the famous so-called Kashgar manuscript of the Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra, 
formerly assigned to the Stein collection.’ 

As a result of the recently recommenced intensive work on the Sanskrit material, so far 
two volumes of the new series BLSF have been published. Transliterations of the frag- 
ments published in BLSF I and II — even though with minor mistakes — are now also to 
be found in the IDP database side by side with the respective images. Due to the process of 
digitisation most of the fragments which were formerly known only by their site mark had 
to be renumbered, and every fragment got its own pressmark. For example the thirty-four 
folios of the Farhād-Bēg ms. of the Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra (Stein F.xii.7) got the 
pressmarks IOL San 482—515.'' Therefore it is planned to give a concordance of the site 
marks with the pressmarks. 

Basically the manuscripts were arranged according to their (presumed) languages. This 
led to unavoidable mistakes, especially when the fragments were small and the scripts very 
similar. A case in point are the scripts used on the Northern Route of the Silk Road for 
Sanskrit and Tocharian, and therefore a fairly large number of Sanskrit fragments is found 
among the Tocharian manuscripts and vice versa. Transliterations of the IOL Tocharian 
fragments are now available in the IDP database, see under “catalogue search”: An edition 
of the Tocharian fragments IOL Toch 1 — IOL Toch 822 (Peyrot)," and An edition of the 
Tocharian fragments IOL Toch 853 — IOL Toch 1247 (Tamai).? Except for IOL Toch 285— 
307 from the Stein collection, the fragments belong to different consignments of the 
Hoernle collection. 


1. Identified Sanskrit fragments among the Tocharian 


There are 65 identified Sanskrit fragments in the Tocharian section IOL Toch, of which 27 
have already been edited by me. Recently I was able to identify the following fragments: 
IOL Toch 59r1—3 (Saund 7.48b—49d), 249A (verses? and donation formula), 283 [Sronako- 
tīvimšasūtra, cf. the parallel SBV II 144f.; for a parallel cf. the Chinese Samyuktagama, 
sutra 254 (T 99, II 63a2-19); ident. together with Jin-il Chung], 325 (Uv 3.7e-12e), 454 
(PrMoSü Pät.14-15), 455 (PrMoSü SA.7-8 or 9), 645 (NagSū II.6), 683 (PrMoSü Pāt.33— 
34), 688 (Guņāparyantastotra of Triratnadasa, verses 3d—8a), 736 (VAV 2.39—52; ident. J.- 
U. Hartmann), 773 (donation formula, cf. SHT I 396r3), 784 (Kütatändyasütra, cf. DAG 
fol. 404r1—7), 818 (Prasädaniyasütra, cf. DAG fol. 296r6—v8), 834 (VAV 2.24-28; ident. 


in the British Museum (now in the British Library)"]. 

* Cf. Skjaervo 2002: Ixi-Ixii, and, in more detail, Waugh and Sims-Williams 2010. 

? Now in the British Library, pressmarks Or.9609—9616. For a description see Waugh and Sims- 
Williams 2010: 82-87. 

? Cf. Saddhp(C): xiif. 

" Of fol. 39 there is only one small fragment extant which is unfortunately digitised together with fol. 
38 on IOL San 515. 

? Michaél Peyrot, An edition of the Tocharian fragments IOL Toch 1 — IOL Toch 822 in the India 
Office Library, London, London: IDP 2007. No transliterations are given of IOL Toch 309—352 and 355— 
359. 

? Tatsushi Tamai, An edition of the Tocharian fragments IOL Toch 853 — IOL Toch 1247 in the India 
Office Library, London, London: IDP 2007. Digitised images of IOL Toch 823—852 are not yet available. 

^ Wille 2005: 50—60: IOL Toch 309, 311-312, 321, 323, 329, 330-331, 333 (only ident.), 334, 341, 
343, 346(a), 352, 355 (only ident.), 356—358, 399—400, 419, 525, 588, 701, 741, 782, 816. 

5 There are remains of three verses; the second (A2) is identical with the third verse in Pauly 1960: 
524—529, and the third (A3) preserves Jm 3.22. 
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J.-U. Hartmann), 859 (PPU 99a—102), 913 (PrMoSū Šai.C9—15), 929 (PPU 58c-64c), 966 
(PPU 84d-103c), 967 (ĀtānSū 63—67), 971 (CPS 16.8—17.1), 973 (PPU 79c-93a), 989(a) 
(CPS 240.1-p.5 or 12), 992 (Uv 28.15c-30c), 997 (PrMoSü SA.5—6), 1072 [Uv 33.15d- 
59d(2)], 1126 (Uv 18.13b-21a), 1131 (Munayastava 3c-4c), 1134 (PrMoSü Pat.57—58), 
1185 (Uv 3.3b-6a), 1197 (KaVā 69, 83), 1203 (PrMoSi introduction TV), 1233 (Uv 4.18— 
29b). 


2. Not yet identified Sanskrit fragments in the Tocharian section 


These are IOL Toch 284, 300, 310, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319 (verses), 320, 322, 
324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 332, 335, 336, 337, 339, 340, 342, 344, 345, 350, 351, 359, 420, 
432, 438, 510, 555(?), 556(?), 703 (verses), 817, 820, 875 (1 side), 886 (1 side), 894, 903 
(verses), 930 (1 side), 977, 1030, 1062, 1115(?), 1127, 1245. 


3. Identified Sanskrit/Tocharian bilinguals in the Tocharian section 


There are 54 identified bilinguals in the section IOL Toch.'° Recently I could identify 
fifteen additional fragments: 83 (KaVa 97ff.), 125A (KaVā 90f.), 196 (posatha calendar; 
cf. SHT VII 1656), 198 (posatha calendar), 364 (KaVa 32), 702 (Uv 26.29—27.3d), 774 
(VAV 2.66b-71a), 868 (posatha calendar)," 926 (Uv 32.48a—53d/32.54d—55cff.), 928 (Uv 
4.1d-5d), 931 [Uv 16.11a(?)-16c(?)], 979 (Uv 10.16b—11.2b), 981 (KaVa 97; cf. IOL Toch 
142), 988 (Uv 6.11b-14d), 1020 (Uv 30col.-31.2b). 


4. Not yet identified Sanskrit/Tocharian bilinguals in the Tocharian section 


IOL Toch 64, 87(?), 148, 175, 180v, 188, 191, 227, 229, 255, 338, 347, 360, 421, 427, 546, 
578, 587, 595, 596, 630, 689, 690 (verses), 694, 796, 782rc—v, 890, 927, 933, 945(?), 954, 
9776, 984. 


5. Tocharian fragments in Sanskrit sections 


IOL San 1084; Or.15003/107, 306, 327; Or.15004/3, 4, 20, 21, 110, 113, 118, 119; Or. 
15009/662r. 


"kk 


In the following pages four overviews are given which list the manuscripts according to 
their find-spots. The first lists the identified texts from Khotan, including the manuscripts 
of other collections in order to show the whole range of Sanskrit literature attested so far 
on the Southern Route of the Silk Road. The second list comprises the manuscript frag- 
ments from the Northern Route, the third those from Dunhuang, and the fourth the manu- 
scripts acquired by Stein in Gilgit’? in 1931. It includes Sanskrit Khotanese manuscripts 
found outside Khotan and also fragments from other collections. Fragments marked by * 
are not yet edited and, if not otherwise stated, they are identified by me; those marked by 
(?) are not yet verified. For additional identified fragments see Shin’ichiro Hori’s contribu- 
tion in this volume, pp. 260ff. For the edited fragments with the pressmarks Or.15001— 
15004, 15007-15010, and 15015 see Sims-Williams 2009 and the Abbreviations list below. 


'5 Several Udānavarga fragments have been identified and edited by Peyrot 2008 (the references are 
not yet in the IDP data base): IOL Toch. 926, 928, 931, 979, 988, and 1020. 

" Cf. also Malzahn 2007: 91. 

'8 Pressmarks are cited as far as they are known. This is an updated version of the list given in Wille 
2009: 31-33. 

? Cf. the report “Archzeological Discoveries in the Hindukush" in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 1931: 863&865. 
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I. List of identified Sanskrit manuscripts from Khotan 


Poetical works 

Anaparāddhastotra of Matrceta IOL San 1388* (verses 13c—15d; cf. Wille 2005, frg. 73) 

Buddhacarita of A$vaghosa (verses resembling) IOL San 1233+1234 (ed. La Vallée Poussin 191 1a: 
770-772) 

Guņāparyantastotra of Triratnadāsa IOL San 1387 (ed. La Vallée Poussin 1911b: 1064—1067); 
Or.12637/41 (Skt./Khot.; ed. Skjærvø 2002) 

Kalpanāmaņditikā of Kumāralāta IOL San 761 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 68), 1242* (to the same folio 
belongs IOL San 761), 1256* (to the same ms. belongs IOL San 761); Or.15010/130 (to the 
same ms. belongs IOL San 761) 

Rāhulastava IOL San 794 (one side; ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 169) 


Medical works 
Kha.1.319.c(3)?*; Or.8212/1858+1859* 


Syllabary 
Or.8212/8(1)*, 1647(B)*, 1651(B)*; Or.9616/27*; Or.15010/100, 147 


Mahāyāna, Vajrayāna and related texts 

Ajitasenavyākaraņa IOL San 701*, 1202 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 69); SI P/63 (ed. BB 34: 157—184) 

Anaksarakaraņdakavairocanagarbhasūtra IOL San 423* (ident. P. Harrison, Sept. 2012) 

Anantamukhanirhāradhāraņī H.144 SA 1 (original missing; ed. Hoernle 1916a: 86f.); IOL San 
1015(?)*, 1460, 1461 [both frgs. ed. Matsuda 1988, frgs. A 18, 19; ident. S. Hori (cf. Habata 
2007, note 19)]; Or.15010/2, 183; SHT HI 1014, XI 4370, 4378; SI 1/16*; Otani Lüshun (? Ed. 
Karashima 2003, frg. 5) 

Astabuddhakasūtra Or.15010/66, 110 

Bhadrakalpikasūtra Or.8212/1696*, Chinese private collection [ed. DUAN 2009 (re-ed. as BH 
4-11); to the same folio belongs Or.8212/1696] 

Bhadrapālasūtra: see Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisutra 

Bhaisajyagurusūtra SHT XI 4393 

Bodhisatvapitakasūtra IOL San 1072(?)* 

Buddhanāmasūtra (T 447) BH 4-33 

Buddhanāmasūtra (TT 928, T 443) cf. Wille 1996 ($ 6.2), 1999; IOL San 184*, 1088A+B (ed. 
Wille 2005, frg. 70); Or.12637/42 (ed. KT V: 327, No. 700; ident. Wille 2005, note 33); 
Or.15001/26; SHT XI 4444 

Buddhosnisavijayadharani IOL Khot S.46, lines 1-11 (ed. KT V: 368, No. 729) 

Candragarbhasūtra Or.15011/20 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 103—108); SI P/90b.2,3,4 (ed. Hori 2011) 

Dharmasarirasütra SI P/69 (ed. BB 33: 65—76) 

dhāraņī (not yet identified) Or.15009/304 

Disāsauvāstikasūtra SHT XI 4376, 4391 

Dvādašadaņdakanāmāstasatavimalīkaranā: see Srīmahādevīvyākaraņa 

Gaņdavyūhasūtra IOL San 1244*; Or.15010/74(?), 85, 93, 98, 119(?); SI P/83d*+IOL San 669* 
+Or.15010/93+IOL San 113*+1154* (Hori 2011); SHT I 531 

Hastikaksyasūtra Or.15009/672* 

Jiānolkadhāranī Or.15009/259; SHT XI 4369; BH 4-227 

Karmävaranavisuddhisütra SI P/67.4 (ed. Hori 2011) 

Kasyapaparivarta cf. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002; Mannerheim 3 (ed. Karashima 2004, frg. 
1); IOL San 51* (ident. S. Karashima), 101*, 673*; Or.8212/1775(F)*; Or.15010/17, 18, 38; SI 
P/20.2 (ed. Karashima/Vorobyova 2007, frg. 2) 

Lalitavistara Or.15010/48 

Lankavatarasütra IOL San 191*, 787* 

Mahādaņdanāmadhāraņī Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Peking (ed. GUAN 2012, frg. 2) 

Mahameghasitra SI P/76 (ed. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja/Temkin 2003; identified Hori 2011) 
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Mahāparinirvāņamahāsūtra cf. Matsuda 1988 and Habata 2007, 2009; SI P/83b* (Hori 2011), P/ 
153* (Hori 2011) 

Mahāsāhasrapramardanī SHT XI 4373 

Mahäsitavati: see Mahādaņdanāmadhāranī 

Paramārthadharmavijayasūtra Or.15010/134 

Prajnaparamita texts 

Adhyardhasatika Or.8672B/8 [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 181; there wrong pressmark Or. 
8672B(1)]; Crosby 114f.+18f.+194f. (ed. Wille 2006c, frg. 1); SI P/4 (Skt./Khot. bilingual; 
ed. SDT III: 24-34), P/123n* (Hori 2011) 

Astadasasahasrika Prajnaparamita JOL San 1156(?)*; Or.15012/6*; ed. Bidyabinod 1927 
(the whereabouts of the originals is unknown); ed. Konow 1942 (the whereabouts of the 
originals is unknown) 

Astasahasrika Prajfíaparamita BH 4-147 

Kausikaprajnaparamitasutra IOL Khot S.3 (ed. KT V: 356-359, No. 727) 

Larger Prajnaparamita IOL San 534 (ed. Kudo 20062); Or.8212/174 (side A of one frg. ed. 
Bongard-Levin 1993a); Or.15001/3(?), 6, 9, 23, 24; Or.15009/5, 13, 28, 42(?), 233, 236, 
239(?), 243, 251, 253, 260, 278, 288, 290—292, 297, 299, 300, 301, 311; Or.15010/19, 23, 
26, 27, 31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 44v, 49, 50, 53a, 54, 55, 56, 57, 70, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 91, 
95, 97, 99, 101, 104, 108, 115, 120, 121, 123, 131(?), 144, 149, 160(?), 165, 169, 177, 189, 
190, 200; Or.15012/3*, 4* (both frgs. ident. Brahmi Club, Tokyo); Or.15015/251; Crosby 
254/255*, 260/261* (cf. Wille 2006c); SI M/16.4* (Hori 2011); SI P/19.1 (ed. S. Watanabe 
1993), 3 (ed. Bongard-Levin/Hori 1996), P/72g1+2* (Hori 2011), P/831*, m*, n* (Hori 
2011), P/84e* (Hori 2011), P/87a* (Hori 2011); SHT X 4301, 4353; XI 4364, 4454 frgs. b- 
d 

Paīcapāramitānirdešasūtra Or.15010/61; SI P/146 (ed. Bongard-Levin/Watanabe 1997); 
Mannerheim 9 (ed. Karashima 2004, frg. 2) 

Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfíaparamita Or.8212/165* (ident. K. Watanabe 1912: D.iii.7); Or. 
15008/42; Or.15009/675, 678; Or.15012/1*, 2*, 7* (all frgs. ident. Brāhmī Club, Tokyo), 
21425430 (ed. K. Watanabe 1912), 23*, 24*, 28*, 38*—41*, 43*, 44* (all frgs. ident. K. 
Watanabe 1912); SI P/147a.1 (ed. Bongard-Levin 1993b), 2 (ed. Bongard-Levin/Kimura 
1995); Mannerheim 7, 8 (both frgs. ed. Karashima 2005); Chinese private collection (ed. 
YE 2010, frgs. 10—15; frg. 13 re-ed. as BH 4-15); BH 4-32, 4-143, 4-146, 4-161 

Prajfiaparamitastotra of Rahulabhadra IOL San 913 (ed. Suzuki 2006); Or.8212/1649(F)* 

Suvikrantavikramipariprcchà Or.8212/1665(C)*; Or.15009/1, 224, 232, 305, 317; Or.15010/ 
16, 87; Or.15012/5* (1dent. Brahmi Club, Tokyo); Chinese private collection (ed. YE 2010, 
frg. 16). 

Vajracchedika IOL San 382—387, 419-422, 424-427 (all fourteen frgs. ed. Hoernle 1916a: 
176-195), IOL San 2014*; Or.8212/18, 20 (both frgs. ed. Harrison 2009, frg. 1); 
Or.15009/247 (ed. Harrison 2009, frg. 3); Or.15010/4, 94, 113, 126 (all frgs. ed. Harrison 
2009, frgs. 4—7); Or.15012/26 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 77); SI P/81 (ed. Bongard-Levin 1988); 
Otani Lüshun (? Ed. MS IV: 73-76) 

not yet identified (The Sadāprarudita story) | Or.15009/312; Or.15010/84, 86, 124, 195; 
Chinese private collection (ed. YE 2010, frg.17; re-ed. as BH 4-19) 

not yet identified Or.15001/2(?), 17(?), 32(?), 36(?); Or.15008/29(?), 32(?), 34(?); Or.15009/- 
2(?), 3(?), 8(?), 24(?), 27(?), 30(?), 31(?), 33(?), 40(?), 225(?), 234(?), 303(?), 318(?), 
320(?); Or.15010/25(?), 140(?), 158, 163(?), 182(?), 199(?), 202(?); Or.15013/68(?)*; BH 
4-18, 4-24 

Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhāvasthitasamādhisūtra (= Bhadrapālasūtra) Or.15008/47; Or.15009/ 
257, 258; Or. 15010/15; Or.15011/16 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 88—93); Crosby 252/253 [ed. Wille 
2006c; ident. P. Harrison (Jan. 2007)]. 

Ratnagotravibhāga-Mahāyānottaratantrašāstra IOL Khot S.5 (ed. KT V: 237-239, No. 526); Pelliot 
27740 (ed. KT V: 241—242, No. 527) 

Ratnaketuparivarta IOL San 535 (ed. Karashima 2006c), 664 (ed. Hartmann/Tudkeao 2009, frg. 2), 
729 (ed. Karashima 2006c), 819 (ed. Karashima 2006c), 820 (ed. Karashima 2006c), 934 (ed. 
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Tudkeao 2010), 936 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1099 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1223—1230 (ed. Tudkeao 
2010), 1235 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1236 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1464 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1478 (ed. 
Tudkeao 2010); Or.8212/1 (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 65(2) (ed. Tudkeao 2010), 1620(D)*, 1621(E)*, 
1644(C)*; Or.15009/306; Or.15010/33, 47 (ed. Hartmann and Tudkeao 2009, frg. 1), 59, 67, 68 
(ed. Hartmann and Tudkeao 2009, frg. 3), 103, 154, 210; Or.15011/19 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 100— 
103); 3 complete folios without pressmark (Oriental and India Office Collection, British Library; 
ed. Tudkeao 2010); Otani (Ryukoku) 625 (ed. MS IV: 77; ident. Hori 2003, re-ed. Tudkeao 
2010); Pell.Skt. vert 8 (ed. Tudkeao 2010); Huntington J (ed. Tudkeao 2010); SI P/83k* (Hori 
2011), P/86 (Hori 2011); Chinese private collection [ed. Saerji 2008 (re-ed. as BH 4-50), 2010 
(re-ed. as BH 4-7 and 4-29) and 2011 (re-ed. without BH signature and BH 4-4, 4-5, 4-6, 4-8, 
4-17, 4-26+22, 4-28)]; BH 4-12, 4-21) 

Ratnarāšisūtra Or.8212/24(2)* (ident. Ser III: 1439: Kha.i.304); Or.15011/22 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 
116—121); SI P/20.1 (ed. Karashima/Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2007, frg. 1) 

Saddharmapundarikasütra cf. Yuyama 1970; Saddhp(C); SMSR I: 14—25; Wille 2000, 2004a; IOL 
San 7*, 32*, 40*, 53*, 70*, 71*, 77*, 117*, 187*, 195*, 197*, 212 (ed. BLSF II 344—346), 
214*, 225*, 256*, 259*, 264*, 270*, 283*, 325*, 365*, 374*, 482—487 (re-ed. Karashima 
2006a), 488—515 [ed. Saddhp(C): 234—258], 516 [ed. Saddhp(C): 268], 546*, 548 (ed. Wille 
2005, frg. 72), 586*, 587*, 650 (ed. Karashima 2006b), 654*, 682 [ed. Saddhp(C): 281: I fol. 
51], 720 [ed. Saddhp(C): 273f.: Kha.i.102], 723 (ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 167; there wrongly 
Kha.i.105 instead of 103), 730*, 813 [ed. Saddhp(C): 274: Kha.i.174], 818 (ed. BLSF II: 118f.), 
837 [ed. Saddhp(C): 275], 839 [ed. Saddhp(C): 274f.], 853 [ed. Saddhp(C): 276: Kha.1.185.c], 
859 [ed. Saddhp(C): 276: Kha.i.186], 898*, 933 [ed. Saddhp(C): 269f.: Kha.i.214], 939 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 291: XXII fol. 66], 948*, 952 [ed. Saddhp(C): 295: XXVII fol. 67], 957 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 295: XXLXXV fol. 67], 962 [ed. Saddhp(C): 277f.: Kha.i.3ll.a], 969 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 290: XX fol. 69 (H 267/268)], 972 [ed. Saddhp(C): 290: XX, fol. 69 (H 265/266)], 
1004 [ed. Saddhp(C): 285: VIII-IX fol. 71], 1019 [ed. Saddhp(C): 296: XX fol. 75,80 (left 
frg.)], 1020 [ed. Saddhp(C): 298: VI fol. 75], 1021 [ed. Saddhp(C): 277: Kha.ix.18 (left frg.)], 
1023 [ed. Saddhp(C): 277: Kha.ix.18 (right frg.)], 1024 [ed. Saddhp(C): 281: I fol. 75], 1025 
[ed. Saddhp(C): 287: XVII fol. 76], 1026 [Saddhp(C): 283: III fol. 76], 1027 [ed. Saddhp(C): 
284: VI fol. 76], 1028 [ed. Saddhp(C): 285: VIII fol. 76], 1031 [ed. Saddhp(C): 284: V fol. 76], 
1032 [ed. Saddhp(C): 298: VI fol. 76], 1033 [ed. Saddhp(C): 294: 1 frg. of XXVI fols. 77,83)], 
1034*, 1040 [ed. Saddhp(C): 280: I fol. 77], 1045 [ed. Saddhp(C): 283: right frg. of III fol. 78], 
1046—1047 [ed. Saddhp(C): 281f.: I fol. 78 (to the same folio belongs Kha.ix.27 (all frgs. ed. 
Wille 2006a, frg. 178)], 1049 [ed. Saddhp(C): 282f.: III fol. 78], 1050 [ed. Saddhp(C): 288: left 
frg. of XVIII fols. 78—77], 1051 [ed. Saddhp(C): 283: left frg. of III fol. 78], 1055*, 1058 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 297: 1 frg. of XX fols. 81,84,81], 1059 [ed. Saddhp(C): 297: 1 frg. of XX fols. 
81,84,81], 1060 [ed. Saddhp(C): 296: 1 frg. of XX fols. 83,81], 1062 [ed. Saddhp(C): 296: 1 frg. 
of XX fols. 83,81], 1063 [ed. Saddhp(C): 289f.: 1 frg. of XX fols. 83-82], 1064 [ed. Saddhp(C): 
291f.: 1 frg. of XXII fols. 80,83], 1065 [ed. Saddhp(C): 294: 1 frg. of XXVI fols. 77,83], 1067 
[ed. Saddhp(C): 280: 1 frg. of I fol. 83 (Ka 24a6ff.; line 1-3)], 1069 [ed. Saddhp(C): 280: 1 frg. 
of I fol. 83 (Ka 24a6ff.; line 3-6)], 1070 [ed. Saddhp(C): 280: I fol. 83 (Ka 19b3ff.)], 1081 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 293: XXIV fol. 84], 1082 [ed. Saddhp(C): 289: XIX fol. 84 (H 255/256)], 1097*, 
1138 [ed. BLSF II: 273], 1151*, 1191 [ed. Saddhp(C): 292f: XXIV fol. 72], 1232 [ed. 
Saddhp(C): 279], 1243*, 1353*, 1401 [ed. Saddhp(C): 278: Kha.0013], 1421-28 [ed. Wille 
2006a, frg. 178], 1429 [ed. Wille 2006a, frgm. 177], 1430—31 [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 178], 1505*; 
Or.8212/6(14)+25(3)+(4) [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 163; there wrong pressmark 25(1)+(3)], 26(2) 
[ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 171], 33(3) [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 175], 63(6) [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 168], 
1622(A)*, 1650(A)*, (B)*, 1653(B)*, (C)*, 1703*, 1705*, 1734(G)*; Or.8672B/5 [ed. Wille 
20062, frg. 182; there wrong pressmark Or.8672B(2)], 6 [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 183; there wrong 
pressmark Or.8672B(3)], C/3 [ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 184]; Or.9610/1, 2 (both frgs. ed. Wille 
1997, frg. 1, 2); Or.15000/555(1) [ed. Saddhp(C): 270: Kha.i.134], 556(1, 2) [both frgs. ed. 
Saddhp(C): 272: Kha.ix.16a], 557(1, 2) [both frgs. ed. Saddhp(C): 276 (H 179/180) and p. 289 
(H 185/186)], 559(1) [ed. Saddhp(C): 269: Kha.ix.23]; Or.15001/4, 11—14, 16, 22, 25, 29(?), 31, 
35(?); Or.15006/4*, 5*, 6*, 7*, 9*, 19*, 65*. 66 [ed. Wille 2005, frg. 79], 71*, 73*, 75*, 76*, 
81*, 82*, 86*; Or.15008/30, 39, 48, 49, 51; Or.15009/6, 9, 23, 25, 34, 39, 219, 220, 223, 226— 
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228, 231, 237, 240, 245, 249, 250, 264, 266—270, 272, 274, 277, 281, 293—295, 302, 307, 308, 
316, 322; Or.15010/12, 14, 22, 36, 45, 52, 58, 64, 73, 78, 83, 88, 96, 107, 111, 116, 122, 129, 
132, 133, 135, 138, 143, 153, 157, 166, 173(?), 187, 203, 208; Or.15011/28-31 (ed. Hoernle 
1916a: 139-152); Or.15012/18*, 19*, 27 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 76); Crosby 38f. (ed. Wille 2006c, 
frg. 4); Otani (Ryukoku) 623 (ed. Karashima 2003, frg. 3); Otani (Lüshun) 20.1554/26-4*, 5*, 
6*, 7*, 8*; Mannerheim 5 (ed. Wille 2001); HUANG 8 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 80); SI L/14* (ident. 
Wille 1998, note 6); P/67.2 (ed. Karashima/Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2008), 3a*, b*, v*, g*, d* 
(Hori 2011), 8a+b* (Hori 2011), 10b* (Hori 2011), P/68 (ed. Kudo/Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
2007), P/126a* (Hori 2011), P/151* (Hori 2011); SHT XI 4374, 4454 frg. a; Chinese private 
collection (ed. YE 2010, frgs. 2—7; frg. 2 re-ed. as BH 4-10, frg. 7 as BH 4-34); Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, Peking (ed. GUAN 2012, frg. 1); BH 1-28, 4-20, 4-220 

Samādhirājasūtra _Or.8212/7(1)+0r.6403/B2(2; Hoernle M.3) (ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 162), 
1649(B)*; Or.15010/32; Pell.Skt. Mss. Godfrey A*; SI P/67.11 (ed. BB 34: 265; re-ed. Matsu- 
mura 1993: 137-141), P/85 (ed. BB 34: 265), P/116d1+2* (Hori 2011), d5+6+3+4* (Hori 2011), 
P/124a+b+v* (Hori 2011); SHT XI 4382, 4459 

Samghātasūtra SI P/67.5* (Hori 2011) 

Sarvabuddhavisayavatarajnanalokalamkarasitra IOL San 428-481 (ed. Karashima/Wille 2006); 
Or.8212/47(A—C) (ed. Karashima/Wille 2006, foll. 10, 12, 11) 

Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhisütra Or.15010/42”° 

Sarvatathāgatādhisthānavyūha Or.8212/1665(B)* (cf. GM I 69.16—70.9) 

Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha Or.15006/35* (beginning of sūtra, cf. STTS 1.2—13) 

Sarvatathagatosnisasitatapatranama-aparajita-mahapratyangira-(mahavidyarajni) IOL Khot S.46, 
lines 12-195 (ed. KT V: 368-376, No. 729); Or.8210/S.2529 (ed. KT V: 359-367, No. 728); 
Or.8212/44(A—C) (ed. Wille 2004b: 387, Appendix); Or.15011/12 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 52—57) 

Sarvavaitulyasamgrahasütra/Sarvavaidalyasamgrahasütra IOL San 1457 (ed. Matsuda 1988, frg. 
A 13); Or.15010/43 

Srimahädevivyäkarana Otani Lüshun (? Ed. Karashima 2003, frg. 4) 

Sukhāvatīvyūhasūtra (Smaller) Or.15009/41 

Sumukhasutra/Sumukhadharani cf. Wille 1996 (8 6.4; not all known frgs. are edited yet), 2006c 
(note 10); IOL San 189*, 989*; Or.8212/5* [cf. Wille 1996, note 36: D.iv.1,2 (CA)], 44(D)* (cf. 
Wille 1996, note 36: Kha.1.97), 1409 (ed. InAs II: 1018£: Domoko 0122; ident. Wille 1996, 
note 36), 1615*, 1652(C)*; Crosby 74f.+266f. (ed. Wille 2006c, frg. 2, fol. 4), 134f.+152f. (ed. 
Wille 2006c, frg. 2, fol. 11); SI P/71b* (Hori 2011), P/116z* (Hori 2011); SHT XI 4365 

Šūramgamasamādhisūtra YOL San 130*, 529 (ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 179), 557 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 
71; there wrong pressmark 553), 915*; Or.8212/15(3) (ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 165), 33(2) (ed. 
Wille 2006a, frg. 174), 67.1, 4 (both frgs. ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 170.1, 2), 1653(A)*; Or.15001/1; 
Or.15009/284, 289; Or.15010/51, 60, 71, 102, 106, 207; Or.15011/24 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 125— 
132); Crosby 262f. (ed. Wille 2006c, frg. 3); SI P/84d* (Hor 2011); SHT XI 4368; private 
collection* (ident. K. Matsuda, Dec. 2011)?! 

Süryagarbhasütra Or.15011/23 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 121—125)? 

Sütrasamuccaya ascribed to Nagarjuna IOL San 964, 966 (ed. Karashima 2009) 

Suvarņabhāsottamasūtra cf. Skjaerve 2004, 2009; IOL San 373*, 663*; Or.8212/34(2) (ed. Wille 
2006a, frg. 164), 1620(A)*, 1655(C)*, 1704*; Or.9610/3 (ed. Wille 1997, frg. 3); SI P/83a* 
(Hori 2011), P/91* (Hori 2011); SHT XI 4388; Otani (Ryukoku) 622, 624 (both frgs. ed. 
Karashima 2003, frg. 1, 2); Chinese private collection (ed. YE 2010, frgs. 8, 9; re-ed. as BH 4-1, 
4-14); BH 4-27 


Srāvakayāna texts 
Anirud(dh)asūtra SI P/80 (ed. Karashima/Vorobyova 2007, frg. 3) 
Arthavargiyani sūtrāņi: see Suttanipāta 


? Two more fragments belong to this folio; cf. S. Hori's contribution in this volume, p. 262. 

? Photo http://jinajik.net/2010/09/9th-century-ms-fragments/ and http://bbs.sssc.cn/viewthread.php? 
tid=899087; recto: 20100531. cdcb..., verso: 20090208 d... (last accessed August 2012). 

? [dent. Y. Kurumiya, Ratnaketuparivarta, Kyoto 1979: 179. 
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Avadanasataka Chinese private collection (ed. YE 2010, frg. 1; re-ed. as BH 4-234) 

Prātimoksasūtra IOL San (all frgs. ed. Wille 2009a: 49-65) 1000, 1001, 1006, 1007, 1010, 1014; 
Crosby (all frgs. ed. Wille 2009a: 49—65) 30f., 64f., 70f., 124f., 130f., 132f., 142f., 168f., 222f., 
230f., 264f.+162f. 

Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdesasütra Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Peking (ed. Guan 2012, 
frg. 3) 

Samyuktāgama Or.8212/103A (ed. La Vallée Poussin 1913a; Chung 2009a), B*, Or.8212/39* (to 
the same ms. belongs Or.8212/103; cf. Wille 2006a, frg. 176), Or.8212/1942* (to the same ms. 
belongs Or.8212/103) 

Särdülakarnävadäna Or.8212/67.26* (ident. Brahmi Club, Tokyo); Or.15010/6, 20 

sūtra (parallel to Chinese Madhyamāgama sūtra 123 or Chinese Samyuktāgama sütra 254)” Or. 
15011/27 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 166—175) 

Suttanipāta (Skt. version of) IOL San 517—521 (ed. Hoernle 1916b; 517: frg. V, 518: frg. IV, 519: 
frg. I, 520: frg. IN, 521: frg. II) 

Udānavarga Or.8212/6(7) (ed. Wille 2006a, frg. 172); Or.15009/265 [to the same manuscript belongs 
Or.8212/6(7)] 

Upasampadajnapti(?) Or.15010/90 


II. List of identified Sanskrit manuscripts from the Northern Route of the Silk Road 


Abhayarājakumārasūtra Or.15009/100 

Abhidharma(?) Or.15007/331, 366; Or.15009/92, 161, 193; Or.15012/31* 

Agraprajfiapti Or.15008/15; Or.15009/163 

Ambāstasūtra/ Ambāsthasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15007/83r; Or.15015/179 

Anantamukhanirharadharanisitra Or.15009/46+275, 47, 50, 279, 282 

Anaparāddhastotra of Mātrceta Or.15009/44 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 149, 416, 428; IOL Toch 180r1-4 
(Skt./Toch. bil. = IOL Toch 1502), 782ra—b (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 32) 

Angulimālasūtra Or.15009/390+5 10r2ff. 

Anguttaranikaya (parallel to) Or.15009/54 (AN III 363.5—20), 61 (AN V 322f.), 64 (AN IV 225- 
228), 498* (AN III 25f. §§ 25—28) 

anthology(?) Or.15002/33* 

Apannakasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/44; Or.15007/267+369+505; Or.15009/624 

Arthavistarasutra/Arthavistaradharmaparyaya (Dirghagama) Or.8212/1667(D) (ed. InAs: 1025, 
frg. III; ident. Wille 2005, frg. 1), 1669(G)* (ident. Wille 2005, frg. 3); Or.15003/323; 
Or.15007/71, 211ra-va, 334v, 540, 570; Or.15009/152, 189, 391, 417, 494, 495, 552, 559; 
Or.15014/429; IOL Toch 77 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Asivisopamasütra (Samyuktagama) Or.15009/252 

Ātānāti(ka)hrdaya Or.15002/31*; Or.15008/24v; Or.15009/601+Or.15014/547v4—8 

Ātānātikasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15002/31*; Or.15004/100; Or.15007/527, 705; Or.15008/24r; 
Or.15009/562, 601+Or.15014/547rt-v3; Or.15011/7 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 24—27); IOL Toch 355 
(ident. Wille 2005, frg. 21), 967 

Bhaisajyavastu (stotra of the brahmin Nīlabhūti) Or.15008/7; Or.15009/196 

Bhārgavasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15003/230; Or.15007/328; Or.15009/363, 448, 518, 640; 
Or.15014/185 

Bhiksupratimoksavibhanga Or.15009/604 

Bimbasārasūtra Or.15004/98; Or.15007/156; Or.15009/420(?), 632(?) 

blessings Or.15003/191; Or.15009/119+131 

Bodharājakumārasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15004/76; Or.15009/106, 187 

Brahmajālasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15009/217; Or.15012/32 (ed. Hartmann 1989, frg. b) 

Buddhacarita of A$vaghosa Or.15009/45 

Buddhastotra Or.15007/650(?) 

Candropamasütra (Samyuktagama) Or.15011/8r5—6 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 40-44) 


? Reference by Jin-il Chung. 
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Cangīsūtra/Cankīsūtra: see Kāmathikasūtra 

Catusparisatsutra (Dirghagama) Or.15002/1*, 15*, 36*; Or.15003/7, 35, 47, 51, 69, 74, 88, 
101+227, 154+155, 194, 276, 279, 328; Or.15004/28, 98; Or.15007/28, 153, 217, 220+223, 243, 
249, 250, 260, 297, 332, 374, 562(?), 602, 617; Or.15009/75, 88, 154+155, 165, 171, 204, 
349+634, 351(?), 377, 418, 419+558, 420(?), 456, 511, 626, 632(?); Or.15014/65, 69, 86, 157, 
274, 315, 405(?), 410, 470, 501;Or.15015/171, 178, 188, 305; IOL Toch 243, 400 (ed. Wille 
2005, frg. 26), 971, 989(A) 

commentary to a sūtra passage (anuttaro bhisac chalyāhartā) Or.15009/127 

Dasabalasütra Or.15004/68+77; Or.15007/64; Or.15009/378 (ed. Chung 2009b: 22), 421, 429; 
Or.15014/351 

Dašottarasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/33, 46, 142, 195, 250, 254; Or.15004/61, 64+65+66; 
Or.15007/79+263, 312, 334r, 495.1, 619; Or.15009/89v, 164, 216, 379, 388, 430, 431, 432, 519, 
520, 542, 652; Or.15014/332, 485; Or.15015/96, 215; IOL Toch 770 

dhāraņī and vidyā against pains of the eyes Or.15009/471 

dhāraņī (not yet identified) Or.15007/234; Or.15009/198; Or.15014/121 

Dharmacakrapravartanasūtra — Or.15003/154+155, 279, 328; Or.15004/28; Or.15007/535vb-e, 
562(?); Or.15009/171, 405 

Dharmasarirasütra Or.15015/301 

Dhvajāgrasūtra (Samyuktägama) Or.15003/171; Or.15004/79+80; Or.15007/288; Or.15009/352 

Disasauvästikasütra Or.15009/347** 

dogmatic terms Or.15003/18 

donation formula Or.15002/29(?)*; Or.15007/88, 350; Or.15008/10; Or.15009/262, 435, 524, 595; 
Or.15014/160, 557(?); IOL Toch 249A, 773 

Ekottarikagama Or.15009/54 (AN III 363.5—20), Or.15009/498 (AN III 25f. §§ 25—28) 

epithets of the Buddha Or.15009/139 

Gosrngasalavanasütra Or.15009/422 

Guņāparyantastotra of Triratnadäsa Or.15009/58, 122, 586, 659; IOL Toch 688 

Kāmathikasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15014/559 

Kāraņavādisūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15014/494r 

Karmavācanā Or.15002/16*, 38(?)*; Or.15003/84, 121 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 258(? Skt./Toch. bil.); 
Or.15007/131, 347(?), 353, 557(?), 718; Or.15009/87, 141, 359, 392 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 465, 497, 
499, 655; Or.15014/154, 166, 346; Or. 15015/193; IOL Toch 81B (Skt./Toch. bil.), 83 (Skt./ 
Toch. bil.), 125 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 142 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 164 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 981 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 
1197 

Kāsyapasimhanādasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/77(?); Or.15007/295+296; Or.15009/433, 612 

Kātantra (commentary to) Or.15004/62 

Kāvya anthology Or.15009/460 

Kāyabhāvanāsūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/24 

Kevartisūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15007/3+714; Or.15015/93 

Kūtatāņdyasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15007/20, 45, 85; Or.15009/580; IOL Toch 784 

Lokeccasūtra I (Dīrghāgama) Or.15008/8+Or.15009/79+437 

Madhyamāgama (text corresponding to a sūtra in the Chinese Madhyamagama)? Or.15003/23 
(sūtra 133); Or.15009/63v4—7 (sūtra 23), 64 (sūtra 124), 140 (sūtra 97), 375 (sūtra 191), 422 
(sūtra 184), 480 (sūtra 128), 549 (sūtra 134), 570 (sūtra 97); Or. 15011/6 (sūtra 133), 10 (sūtra 
170), 11 (sütra 170) [all frgs. ed. Hoernle 1916a: 27-35, 46-52] 

Mahāgovindasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/43+93; Or.15007/261; Or.15009/364, 568; 
Or.15014/577; Or.15015/ 168 

Mahallasütra (Dirghagama) Or.15007/690; Or.15009/466 

Mahānidānasūtra (Madhyamāgama) Or.15007/269, 620; Or.15009/140, 570 


* Ident. K. Wille; cf. A. Yakup, Dišastvustik: Eine altuigurische Bearbeitung einer Legende aus dem 
Catusparisat-sūtra, Wiesbaden 2006: 108—110 (ms. 22a—27b). 

?5 The text of a given catalogue number does not necessarily stem from a Madhyamāgama manuscript; 
cf. also Chung and Fukita 2011. 
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Mahaparinirvanasitra (Dirghagama) Or.15002/2*, 34*, 39*; Or.15003/32, 42, 89, 127, 222, 236; 
Or.15004/50, 85, 115 ; Or.15007/24+IOL San 1162, Or.15007/33, 205, 212, 279+358, 463, 576; 
Or. 15009/104+457, 129+365, 134, 159, 210, 353, 393, 394, 403, 461, 482, 521, 546, 550, 553, 
599, 628; Or.15014/112, 163, 169, 200, 280, 418, 500, 530, 576, 618; Or.15015/177; IOL San 
1085 (ed. La Vallée Poussin 1913b: 855 = MPS ms. 254/255); IOL Toch 71, 357 (ed. Wille 
2005, frg. 23), 769 

Mahāsāhasrapramardinī Or.15009/107 

Mahāsamājasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15009/350, 500*; Or.15014/99 

Mahāsīhanādasutta (parallel to): see Romaharsaņasūtra 

Mahäsuninatasutta (parallel to) Or.15009/375 

Mahāvadānasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15002/14*; Or.15003/89, 100, 261; Or.15004/32; Or.15007/ 
141, 494, 574, 678, 734, 740, 743; Or.15008/1; Or.15009/81, 132, 138, 329, 339, 404, 452, 522, 
582, 641; Or.15014/377, 535; Or.15015/255 

Mahāvibhāsā Or.15009/161(?) 

Matrka: Pratisamyuktakhandaka in the Uttaragrantha of the Mūlasarvāstivādins”* Or.15003/178; 
Or.15009/195, 271 

Matrka: Vrttakhandaka in the Uttaragrantha of the Mūlasarvāstivādins”” Or.15007/504; Or.15009/ 
48, 57, 443; Or.15011/1 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 4—8), 2 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 12—16) 

Māyājālasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15009/573 

Munayastava Or.15002/37ra—d*; Or.15004/31; Or.15007/298, 525; Or.15009/605; Or.15014/612; 
IOL Toch 1131(?) 

Nagarasūtra: see Nagaropamasiitra I 

Nagaropamasütra I (Samyuktagama) Or.15007/364(?), 499; Or.15009/85, 175(?), 191, 212, 405, 
637, 661, 670 

Nagaropamasūtra I-II Or.15014/108 

Nagaropamasütra II Or.15003/147, 196; Or.15014/97, 192; IOL Toch 352 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 20), 
645 

Nilabhüti (stotra of the brahmin; Bhaisajyavastu) Or.15008/7; Or.15009/196 

Pancatrayasütra (Dirghagama) Or.15007/368; Or.15009/148, 321, 406, 573, 642 

Pancavastuka Or.15009/94(?) 

Paramärthasünyatädharmaparyaya Or.15003/126A (ident. P. Skilling March 2010) 

posatha calendar IOL Toch 196 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 198 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 868a+b (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Posathavastu of the Sarvastivadins Or.15007/347(?); Or.15009/465?5 

Pradaksiņāgāthā Or.15008/6+Or.15009/354; Or.15009/380+646 

Prakaraņa of Vasumitra Or.15009/51, 170 

Prasādanīyasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15007/235, 548; Or.15009/59, 137, 406, 408, 565; IOL Toch 
818 

Prasādapratibhodbhava (= Satapancäsatka) of Mātrceta Or.15002/23*; Or.15003/124, 143, 162, 
219, 256, 266, 274, 289, 300; Or.15004/29, 42, 81; Or.15007/92, 124, 164, 291, 292, 321, 340, 
356, 370r-vb, 376, 467, 487, 502, 512, 565, 567, 569.1, 618, 683, 689, 719, 736, 746; 
Or.15008/26+28; Or.15009/55, 60, 114, 116, 123, 162, 211, 215, 286, 331, 337+572, 395, 407, 
459, 469, 501, 541, 551, 560; Or.15011/13 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 60—64); Or.15014/54, 64, 164, 
174, 195, 311, 508; Or.15015/161, 318; IOL San 416 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 67f.), 417 (ed. Hoernle 
1916a: 66f.), 418 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 70—73), 1083 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 77—80); IOL Toch 16 
(Skt./Toch. bil.), 35, 187 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 311 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 8), 312 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 
9), 419 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 27), 741 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 31), 859, 929, 966; Stein Khora.005b 
(original not yet found; ed. Hoernle 1916a: 73—75) 


?* Identification by Shayne Clarke (personal communication); cf. Chung 2002: 96, $ X.1.2: H.149.252 
(= Or.15009/195). 

? Except for Or.15007/504 identification by Shayne Clarke (personal communication); cf. Chung 
2002: 97, § X.1.3.: H.149.x.16 (= Or.15011/1); H.149.267 (= Or.15009/48); H.149.add. unnumbered (= 
Or.15009/443). 

* This fragment does not stem from the Posadhavastu as stated in Hu-von Hinüber 1994 (pp. 78ff.) 
but from a Karmavācanā collection; cf. Chung 2002: 90, note 21. 
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Prāsādikasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15014/279 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Mūlasarvāstivādins Or.15003/296; Or.15007/539(?); Or.15009/645 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Sarvāstivādins Or.8212/1669(F) (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 2), 1670(B) (ed. Wille 
2005, frg. 4); Or.15000/559(4) (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 34); Or.15002/3*, 7*; Or.15003/3, 11, 22, 
26, 37, 52, 60, 62, 66, 95, 125, 150, 152, 229, 243, 249, 251, 262, 280, 281, 288, 303; 
Or.15004/16(?), 45, 47, 48(?), 55, 63, 92, 94, 96; Or.15007/41, 78, 82, 179, 184, 294, 311, 339, 
367, 464(?), 485, 506.1, 508, 533, 564, 609, 610, 614, 615, 622, 635, 643, 648, 681, 691, 694, 
720, 724, 739, 742+Or.15014/506; Or.15008/9, 13, 14, 21; Or.15009/66, 70, 74, 82, 96, 97, 102, 
113, 115, 124, 147, 172, 179, 181, 194, 203, 207, 332, 341, 396, 415, 423, 424, 434, 455, 473, 
488, 523, 535, 545, 567, 581, 584, 592, 614, 639, 645, 650, 653, 656; Or.15014/51, 52, 94, 95, 
98, 119, 136, 170, 172, 181, 270, 305, 343, 402, 408, 411, 418, 464, 469, 522, 531, 564; 
Or.15015/222, 259, 282; IOL Toch 309 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 7), 454, 683, 819, 913, 973, 997, 
1134, 1203 

Pratisamyuktakhaņdaka (vinaya of the Sarvāstivādins) Or.15009/195 

Pravāraņasūtra (Samyuktagama) — Or.15003/158r; Or.15004/1; Or.15009/191; Or.15011/9 (ed. 
Hoernle 1916a: 36-40); Or.15014/134, 511 

Prstapālasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15003/99; Or.15007/83v, 277, 299; Or.15009/512; IOL Toch 333 
(ed. Melzer 2010: 82) 

Pudgalasūtra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15003/221; Or.15009/315, 633; Or.15015/169 

Rāhulastava Or.15002/37re-v*; Or.15003/168; Or.15004/87; Or.15009/501; Or.15014/424 

Romaharsaņasūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15009/65, 144, 409 

Sakraprasnasütra (Madhyamāgama) Or.15009/549 

Saktisütra (Samyuktāgama) Or.15011/8r1—5 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 40—46) 

Salyasütra (Dirghägama) Or.15002/19+32 (ed. Hartmann/Wille forthcoming); Or.15004/54(?); 
Or.15007/ 300 

Samādhirājasūtra(?) Or.15003/134 

Samghabhedavastu(?) IOL Toch 283 

Samghastotrastava Or.15004/82; Or.15009/502 

Samyuktāgama [text corresponding to a sūtra in the Chinese Samyuktāgama, Za ahan jing (T 99)? 
Or.15002/13* (sütras 3—6); Or.15003/1A (sütra 1307), 126A (sütra 335; ident. P. Skilling March 
2010), 1544155 (sūtra 379), 158r (sūtra 1212), 171 (sūtra 981), 279 (sūtra 379), 328 (sūtra 
379)*; Or.15004/1 (sūtra 1212), 28 (sūtra 379), 33-40 (sütras 356-358), 6877 (sūtra 684), 
79+80 (sütra 981); Or.15007/69 (sütra 346), 106 (sütra 292), 288 (sütra 981), 364 (sütra 287), 
499 (sūtra 287), 507 (sūtra 254), 535 (sütras 378—379); Or.15009/49 (sūtra 506), 61 (sūtras 925— 
926), 63r-v3 (sūtra 345), 71 (sūtra 351), 77 (sūtra 552), 85 (sūtra 287), 166 (sūtra 287), 168 
(sūtra 308), 171 (sūtra 379), 1754212 (sūtra 287), 191 (sūtra 1212 and 287), 206 (sütras 467— 
469), 252 (sütra 1172), 340 (sütra 296), 351 (sütra 34), 352 (sütra 981), 378 (sütra 703), 
390+510r2ff. (sütra 1077), 397 (sūtra 455), 405 (sütra 287), 420(?) (sütra 1074), 421 (sütra 684), 
429 (sūtra 684), 446 (sūtras 403—404), 450 (sūtras 864—871), 453 (sütra 351), 493+Or.15003/204 
(sutra 344), Or.15009/571 (sūtra 298), 637 (sūtra 287), 661 (sūtra 287), 662 (sūtra 252), 670 
(sütra 287); Or.15011/8 (sütra 1136, 1255) (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 40—46), 9 (sütra 1212) (ed. 
Hoernle 1916a: 36-40); Or.15014/35 (sütra 343), 134 (sütra 1212), 405 (? sütra 379); 
Or.15015/217 (sütra 298); IOL Toch 283 (? sütra 254), 816 (sūtra 302) (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 33) 

Sandakasutta (parallel to S. in Majjhimanikaya) Or.15003/53; Or.15009/647 

Sangītisūtra (Dirghagama) Or.15002/21*, 25*; Or.15003/34, 131, 135, 182, 198, 242, 260; Or. 
15004/86; Or.15007/87, 102, 211vb-e, 693+Or.15009/91; Or.15009/154, 342, 343, 391, 503; 
Or.15011/4, 5 (both frgs. ed. Hoernle 1916a: 16—24); Or.15015/256 

Sankarakasiitra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15009/561 

Satapancäsatka: see Prasādapratibhodbhava 

Saundarananda of Asvaghosa IOL Toch 59r1—3 (Saund 7.48-49) 

Smrtyupasthanasutra Or.15009/451 


? For arrangement according to the sequence of the sūtras cf. Chung 2008; the text of a given 
catalogue number does not necessarily stem from a Samyuktagama manuscript. 
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Sonatändyasütra (Dirghägama) Or.15009/73+126+Or. 15007/335 

Srämanyaphalasütra (Dirghagama) Or.15003/30 

Sroņakotīvimšasūtra (Samyuktägama) Or.15007/507; IOL Toch 283 

Srutasütra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15014/145, 494v 

stotra Or.15003/282; Or.15008/2; Or.15009/95Ba-b, 608 

Sukasütra (Dīrghāgama) Or.15009/156 

Sukasütra (Madhyamägama) Or.15011/10, 11 (both frgs. ed. Hoernle 1916a: 46-52) 

Supriyavadana Or. 15002/6* 

sutra with passages from the pratityasamutpada formula Or.15007/747; Or.15008/27 

sutra with passages from the 9 satvāvāsas Or.15007/247 

sutra with passages from the samādhiskandha Or.15003/96 

sutra with passages from the silaskandha Or.15007/130; Or.15009/68; Or.15014/573 

sutra with passages from the 8 vimoksas Or.15007/626 

sutra with passages from the 8 viryarambhavastus Or.15007/572 

sutra (not yet identified) Or.15009/49 

syllabary Or.8212/1681(C)Ab-B*; Or.15003/304, 305, 306+Or.15007/154; Or.15007/74A, 148, 
348, 534; Or.15009/504; Or.15014/1 

Udānavarga chapter 1 
1.1-5: Or.15014/515; Or.15015/181; 1.1-9: Or.15003/228; 1.2—6: IOL Toch 38 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 
1.2-9: Or.15014/130; 1.34: Or.15014/493; 1.3—7: Or.15014/523; 1.3—10: Or. 15009/182; 1.46: 
Or.15014/304; 1.6—16: Or.15003/238; 1.12—22: Or.15014/307; 1.12—26: Or.15009/629; 1.12—30: 
Or.15007/251; 1.12—32: Or.15003/217; 1.1724: Or.15007/571; 1.18-28: Or.15003/82; 1.1929: 
Or.15009/93; 1.21—2.6: Or.8212/1662; 1.2327: Or.15014/272; 1.23—36: Or.15009/323; 1.25— 
34: Or.15009/438; 1.27—37: IOL Toch 233+368 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 1.31—33: Or.15007/308 (Skt./ 
Toch. bil); 1.35—42: Or.15015/118; 1.35-2.5: Or.15015/122; 1.37—2.7: Or.15009/458, 603; 


1.38—2.7: Or.15008/16; 1.39-2.8: Or.15007/38; 1.39-2.10: Or.15015/230; 1.41-2.5: 
Or.15003/213; 1.42—2.3: IOL Toch 862 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 


Udanavarga chapter 2 
2.2-9: IOL Toch 716 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.2712 Or.15009/53; 2.4—7: IOL Toch 765 (Skt./Toch. 
bil.); 2.8—12: IOL Toch 554 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.8-18: Or.15014/567; 2.9—15: Or.15003/78; 2.9— 
18: Or.15009/654; 2.10—14: Or.15003/277; 2.12—18: Or.15007/627; 2.12—20: IOL Toch 152 
(Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.12—3.2: Or.15009/591; 2.13—18: Or.15004/35; 2.14—18: IOL Toch 371 (Skt./ 
Toch. bil.); 2.14-20: Or.15002/35*; 2.15—3.6: Or.15007/233; 2.17-3.4: Or.15003/190; 2.18-20: 
IOL Toch 267 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.18—3.1: IOL Toch 1027 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.18—3.2: IOL Toch 
715 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 2.19-3.9: Or.15003/200; 2.20—3.5(?): Or.15003/207 

Udanavarga chapter 3 
3.3-6: IOL Toch 1185; 3.7-12: IOL Toch 325; 3.8-15: Or.15015/203; 3.8-17: Or.15007/161; 
3.13-4.6: Or.15009/398; 3.16—4.2: Or.15003/132 

Udanavarga chapter 4 
4.1-5: IOL Toch 221 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 928 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 4.274: Or.15007/214 (Skt./Toch. 
bil.); 4.4-8: Or.15015/219; 4.4(?)—9: Or.15007/406; 4.6—9: IOL Toch 479 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 4.10— 
27: Or.15007/346; 4.18-29: IOL Toch 1233; 4.21—30: Or.15009/183; 4.2231: Or.15007/556; 
4.2327: Or.15003/112; 4.23-32: IOL Toch 525 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 29); 4.25—32(?): 
Or.15014/378; 4.30—5.3: Or.15014/250; 4.37—5.2: Or.15007/307 

Udanavarga chapter 5 
5.2-15: Or.15009/454; 5.4—14: Or.15009/344; 5.10—12: Or.15014/70 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 5.10—15: 
Or.15007/656; 5.13—20: Or.15009/525; 5.15—27: Or.15014/73; 5.16—6.2: IOL Toch 701 (ed. 
Wille 2005, frg. 30); 5.16—6.3: Or.15014/507; 5.18—6.2: Or.15007/209; 5.21—26: IOL Toch 341 
(ed. Wille 2005, frg. 17); 5.25—26: IOL Toch 560 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 5.27-6.9: Or.15010/5 (Skt./ 
Toch. bil.) 

Udanavarga chapter 6 
6.6—12: Or.15007/649; 6.9—20: Or.15009/333; 6.10—13: Or.15007/318 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 6.11—15: 
IOL Toch 988 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 6.13—7.3: Or.15010/9 

Udānavarga chapter 7 
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7.1-12: Or.15015/304; 7.5-8.3: Or.15009/566; 7.7-8.1: Or.15014/548; 7.8—8.7: Or.15009/324; 
7.11-8.4: Or.15009/56 

Udānavarga chapter 8 
8.1-8: Or.15009/607; 8.5—11: Or.15009/218; 8.5—9.2: Or.15010/8; 8.7—9.3: Or.15007/302+365; 
8.11—9.5: Or.15007/630+IOL Toch 228 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 8.11—9.6: Or.15009/399; 8.15—9.7: 
Or.15004/37+Or. 15007/377 

Udānavarga chapter 9 
9.7—18: Or.15014/495; 9.8—15: Or.15009/665; 9.11—18: IOL Toch 457 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 9.15— 
10.3: Or.15009/462; 9.16—10.10: Or.15009/155; 9.16-10.11: Or.15009/635; 9.19-10.1: 
Or.15015/124 

Udānavarga chapter 10 
10.1—7: Or.15007/580; 10.1—12: Or.15008/4; 10.1-14: Or.15009/160; 10.4—11: IOL Toch 572 
(Skt./Toch. bil.); 10.5-Kolophon: Or.15009/208; 10.11—11.5: Or.15007/386; 10.13—16: IOL 
Toch 26 (Skt./Toch. bil); 10.15—11.2: IOL Toch 979 (Skt./Toch. bil); 10.15-11.11: 
Or.15014/132 

Udānavarga chapter 11 
11.1-12.1: Or.15014/538; 11.8—13: IOL Toch 807 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 11.9—12.4: Or.15003/68; 
Or.15007/22; 11.11—15: IOL Toch 505 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 11.12—12.2: Or.15007/545 

Udānavarga chapter 12 
12.7-17: Or.15003/148; 12.8—13: IOL Toch 122 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 772 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 12.9(?)- 
17: Or.15007/5; 12.10—19: Or.15009/439; 12.19—13.13: Or.15008/18+Or.15009/80 

Udānavarga chapter 13 
13.48: Or.15007/703; 13.6—14.1: Or.15007/68; 13.8—12: IOL Toch 579 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 13.8— 
13: IOL Toch 1187 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 13.8—14.2: Or.15003/225; 13.8—17: Or.15007/341; 13.11— 
17: Or.15003/184 

Udānavarga chapter 14 
14.9—15.3: Or.15014/89; 14.12—15.3: Or.15009/598 

Udānavarga chapter 15 
15.13—24: Or.15009/578; 15.16B-16.1: Or.15004/53; 15.23—16.5: Or.15014/558 

Udānavarga chapter 16 
16.3-16: Or.15002/11*; 16.4—9: IOL Toch 267 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 16.7 or 8-21: Or.15003/113; 
16.11(?)-16: IOL Toch 931 (Skt./Toch. bil); 16.13—24: Or.15009/348+491; 16.15—24: Or. 
15002/42*; 16.16-24: Or.15003/137; 16.17—17.4: Or.15009/334; 16.20-17.1: Or.15009/296 
(Skt./Toch. bil.); 16.21—17.7: Or.15009/173; 16.21—17.7: Or.15014/261 

Udānavarga chapter 17 
17.1-10: Or.15003/170; 17.4—18.5: Or.15009/526; 17.6—18.2: Or. 15002/27*; 17.7-18.1: IOL 
Toch 52 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 17.11-18.11: Or.15009/449; 17.c01.-18.3: Or.15015/108 

Udānavarga chapter 18 
18.1-17: IOL Toch 356 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 22); 18.3—15: Or.15009/668; 18.6-14: Or.15009/ 
472; 18.6—16: Or.15007/513; 18.13—21: IOL Toch 1126; 18.17—19.3: Or.15009/99+631; 18.20— 
19.10: Or.15008/19 

Udanavarga chapter 19 
19.1—8: Or.15002/8*; 19.2—6: Or.15003/57 

Udānavarga chapter 20 
20.9-21.5: Or.15009/145; 20.12—uddāna: Or.15009/188; 20.13-21.1: Or.15010/10; 20.13—20: 
IOL Toch 809+1244 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 20.17—21.2: Or.15009/202; 20.19-21.12: Or.15007/699 

Udānavarga chapter 21 
21.5—7: Or.15007/31; 21.8—16: Or.15009/400; 21.8—22.6: Or.15015/125; 21.12—18: IOL Toch 
330 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 13); 21.15—22.7: Or.15014/257; 21.17-22.15: Or.15009/505; 21.18— 
22.4: Or.15003/129 

Udanavarga chapter 22 
22.2-9: IOL Toch 70 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 22.2714: IOL Toch 149 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 22.15—23.3: 
Or.15007/309 
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Udanavarga chapter 23 
23.1-15: Or.15007/359; 23.6-26: Or.15009/381; 23.10—14: Or.15007/696; 23.10—22(?): 
Or. 15007/362; 23.10—23: Or. 15009/86; 23.10—24.5: Or.15014/479; 23.11-26(?): Or.15015/228, 
299; 23.11(?)-24.1: Or.15007/271; 23.12—24: Or.8212/ 1673(A) (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 5); 23.13— 
26(?): Or.15007/7; 23.17—24.2: Or.15009/150; 23.21—24.7: Or.15009/663; 23.25—24.15: 
Or.15007/717; 23.col-24.7 IOL Toch 308 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 23.col-24.8: Or.15014/74 

Udānavarga chapter 24 
24.1—16: Or.15009/169; 24.2(?)-15(?): Or.15007/59; 24.3—14: Or.15009/455; 24.8—17 Or.15003/ 
73; ~ 24.10: Or.15015/233; 24.15—27(?): Or.15014/321; 24.16—19: Or.15014/430; 24.20-29: 
Or.15009/128; 24.20D-30: Or.15009/325; 24.20E—26: Or.15007/688 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 24.21—29: 
Or. 15007/265; 24.27-25.7: Or.15009/382; 24.28-30: IOL Toch 329 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 12); 
24.30—25.6: IOL Toch 884 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Udānavarga chapter 25 
25.2-19: Or.15014/43; 25.4-17: Or.15009/527; 25.6—15: Or.15009/547; 25.7—18: Or.15007/733; 
25.8—14: IOL Toch 225 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 25.15—23: Or.15004/46; 25.23—26.5: Or.15009/576; 
25.24-26.7: Or.15015/49; 25.25—26.8: Or.15014/505 

Udānavarga chapter 26 
26.9-23: Or.15009/440; 26.17—30: Or.15008/25; 26.18-31: Or.15009/447; 26.29—27.3: IOL 
Toch 702 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Udānavarga chapter 27 
27.8-13: IOL Toch 103 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 27.9-20: Or.15009/587; 27.10—20: Or.15009/355; 
27.11d—?: Or.15003/16; 27.14—20: Or.15014/201+205; 27.14-22C: Or.15007/70; 27.15—22B: 
Or.15007/521; 27.17-22: Or.15009/153; 27.17(?)-26(?): Or.15007/680; 27.25—32: 
Or.15009/167; 27.25-35: Or.15007/144; 27.27-36: Or.15007/129; 27.28-40: 
Or.15007/276+338; 27.32—40: Or.15014/175; 27.33—28.4: Or.15009/657; 27.39—28.9: 
Or.15008/20+Or.15003/119 

Udānavarga chapter 28 
28.10—26: Or.15009/214+486; 28.11—26: Or. 15002/17*; 28.13—27: Or.15009/366+IOL Toch 
399 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 25); 28.15—30: IOL Toch 992; 28.18-24: Or.15007/529; 28.18(?) 28: 
Or.15004/26; 28.28-31: IOL Toch 331 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 14); 28.31—29.2: Or.15007/552; 
28.34—29.1: Or.15014/96; 28.37-29.11: Or.15009/356+506; 28.39—29.9: Or.15009/130 

Udānavarga chapter 29 
29.3-10: Or.15003/301; 29.4—10: Or.15007/143; 29.4-11: Or.15007/634; 29.6—13: 
Or.15003/263+Or.15007/333; 29.8—18: Or.15009/528; 29.12—21: IOL Toch 766 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 
~ 29.14: Or.15015/97 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 29.19-30: IOL Toch 588 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 29); 29.21— 
27: Or.15003/259; 29.21—29: Or.15003/211; 29.27-42: Or.15009/664; 29.29—33: Or.15009/644; 
29.31—42: Or.15009/425; 29.39-45: Or.15007/349; 29.40-47: Or.15015/94; 29.44-50: 
Or.15003/185; 29.47-57: Or.15007/732; 29.52-30.2: Or. 15015/191; 29.54—57: IOL Toch 1243 
(Skt./Toch. bil.); 29.55-30.4: H.149.add.169 (missing; IOL 17A 189, Ist row, 2nd frg.); 29.57— 
30.6: IOL Toch 367 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Udānavarga chapter 30 
30.5-12: Or.15007/252; 30.6-10: Or.15009/529 (possibly the same folio Or.15014/173); 30.6— 
11: Or.15014/173; 30.6-11: Or.15003/97; 30.7-11: Or.15015/309; 30.12—19: Or.15003/139; 
30.10-21: Or.15009/564; 30.10—25: Or.15007/57; 30.2026: IOL Toch 54 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 
30.22-25: Or.15003/94; 30.22—30: Or.15007/248; 30.22-31: Or.15009/474; 30.23—37: 
Or.15007/497; 30.32-41: H.149.211 (missing; IOL 17A 153; 1st row, middle; different frg. 
H.149.211 = IOL Toch 61); 30.36—40 or 41: Or.15003/180; 30.36—46: Or.15009/ 326; 30.36-49: 
Or.15014/81; 30.40—31.4: Or.15003/86+149; 30.40-31.7: Or.15014/390; 30.42-colophon: IOL 
Toch 323 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 11); 30.43(?)-51: Or.15003/226; 30.44—52: Or.15007/561; 30.52— 
31.2: IOL Toch 1020 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Udānavarga chapter 31 
31.4-12: Or.15003/165; 31.13—27: Or.15009/180; 31.17-25: Or.15007/711; 31.20—27: 
Or.15009/72; 31.20—33: Or.15003/ 278; 31.20—35: Or.15009/192; 31.23—32: IOL Toch 75 (Skt./ 
Toch. bil.); 31.24-30: IOL Toch 346(a) (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 10); 31.25-32: IOL Toch 206 (Skt./ 
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Toch. bil.); 31.29—33: Or. 15009/602; 31.29-35: Or.15009/569+574; 31.33-41: Or.15014/425; 
31.36-42: Or.15003/269; 31.39-54: Or.15010/7; 31.41-51: Or.15009/548; 31.46—59: 
Or.15014/575; 31.48—57: Or.15009/205; 31.49-56: IOL Toch 39 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 31.51-57: 
Or.15007/325; 31.51-32.1: Or.15007/522; 31.57—32.8: Or.15003/92; 31.60—32.4: IOL Toch 569 
(Skt./Toch. bil.) 

Udanavarga chapter 32 
32.1-6: Or.15007/293; 32.6-14: Or.15009/648; 32.7-21: Or.15007/357; 32.11-18: Or.15007/ 
160A; 32.12-15: Or.15003/81; 32.12-22: IOL Toch 164 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 32.13—23: Or.15002/ 
10*; 32.14—27: Or.15009/117; 32.17-27: Or.15003/240; 32.20—25: Or.15014/357; 32.23-35: 
Or.15009/621; 32.28-40: Or.15003/181; 32.2943: Or.15009/530; 32.34-41: Or.15007/239; 
32.39—50: Or.15007/155; 32.48—57: Or.15009/98; 32.48(7)-61(?): Or.15007/218.1; 32.49—55: 
IOL Toch 926 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 32.54—63: Or.15009/413; 32.55—64: Or.15009/357; 32.55—70(?): 
Or.15003/294; 32.57-68: Or.15009/197; 32.58-69: Or.15009/669; 32.59—69: 
Or.15009/146+531; 32.60—69: Or.15008/5; 32.60—70: Or.15009/111; 32.60—71: Or.15009/609; 
32.61—64: Or.15003/246; 32.61—71: Or.15009/508+585; ~ 32.68: Or. 15015/229; 32.68—77: 
Or.15009/507, 660; 32.69—76: Or.15014/574; 32.72-81: Or.15009/483; 32.75—81: H.add.149.70 
(missing; IOL 17A 189, 2nd row, middle); 32.75—33.5: Or.15009/190; 32.81—33.7: Or.15003/41 

Udānavarga chapter 33 
33.1-10: Or.15003/64; 33.2—12: Or.15010/11; 33.5—16: Or.15007/29; 33.8—12: Or.15003/75; 
33.8-15: Or.15009/367; 33.10—17: Or.15009/186; 33.10—22: Or.15014/566; 33.14—24: 
Or.15007/523; 33.15—22: Or.15009/ 90; 33.15—59(?): IOL Toch 1072; = 33.17: Or.15015/133; 
33.17-25: Or.15003/212; 33.20-30: IOL Toch 45 (Skt./Toch. bil.); 33.22-26: Or.15014/631; 
33.23-28: Or.15007/644; 33.28-35: Or.15007/157; 33.31-42: Or.15007/303; 33.35-45: 
Or.15003/166; 33.38—46: Or.15003/330; 33.39-43: Or.15007/547; 33.41—69: Or.15009/62; 
33.43—57: Or.15007/32; 33.48—60: Or.15009/577; 33.~50: IOL Toch 358 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 
24); 33.50-65 Or.15014/509; 33.57—73(?): Or.15007/631; 33.59—67: Or.15009/69; 33.60—69: 
Or.15009/627; 33.64—75: Or.15007/232; Or.15009/597; 33.64—76: Or.15009/492; 33.65—76: 
Or.15009/178; 33.65—76: Or.15009/412; 33.67—78: Or.15015/253; 33.67-83(?): Or. 15007/194; 
33.74—82: Or.15009/667; 33.74-83(?): Or.15014/177; 33.74-uddäna: Or.15009/110; 33.76—83 
Or.15009/441; 33.uddana: Or.15007/289r 

Udgatastotra Or.15009/666; IOL Toch 321 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 10) 

Upālipariprechā (vinaya of the Sarvastivadins) Or.15009/330 

Upālisūtra (Madhyamāgama) Or.15003/23; Or.15011/6 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 27—35) 

Upasenasūtra Or.15009/662 

Uttaragrantha of the Mülasarvastivadins: see Matrka 

Vajracchedika Or.15009/46+275 (ed. Harrison 2009, frg. 2) 

Varnarhavarna of Mätrceta Or.15002/26*; Or.15003/13, 17, 28, 294384215, 49, 67, 71, 98, 114, 
164, 193, 234, 283, 292; Or.15004/38, 39; Or.15007/25--268, 40, 99, 162, 189, 236r1, 278, 289v, 
316, 330, 343, 345, 530 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 532, 600, 698, 722; Or.15009/101, 108, 120, 136, 143, 
151, 201, 209, 215, 335 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 336, 345, 358, 368, 369, 370, 372, 376, 383, 442, 481, 
487, 490, 509, 532, 541, 543, 544, 556, 589, 593, 594, 596, 600, 605, 610, 617, 619, 643; 
Or.15011/14, 15 (both frgs. ed. Hoernle 1916a: 80—84; re-ed. VAV ms. L23 and 41); 
Or.15014/29, 46, 90, 116, 126, 165, 168-498, 194, 216, 303, 341, 554, 562, 608, 650; 
Or.15015/56, 62, 232, 306; IOL San 1083 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 77—80; re-ed. VAV ms. L1); IOL 
Toch 74 (Skt./Toch. bil.) 202 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 203 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 334 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 
16), 343 (ed. Wille 2005, frg. 18), 736, 774 (Skt./Toch. bil.), 834* 

Vastravadana Or.15004/102 

verses Or.15007/236r2-v, 337; Or.15009/142, 373, 411, 425, 477, 615, 651, 671; Or.15015/296 

Vidyāsthānopamasūtra Or.15007/336v; Or.15009/83 

vidya text Or.15009/630 

Vinaya Or.15002/30*; Or.15009/52, 57, 109, 118, 174, 384, 410, 554, 555, 606; 

Vinayamatrka (Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins) Or.15009/328 

Vinayavibhanga of the Mūlasarvāstivādins Or.15014/161, 338 

Vinayavibhanga of the Sarvastivadins: see Bhiksupratimoksavibhanga 
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Yoga manual Or.15002/20+28 (ed. Hartmann 2006b, frg. 1); Or.15003/31(?), 257 (ed. Hartmann 
2006b, frg. 2); Or.15007/231 (to the same folio belongs Or.15009/374), 692; Or.15009/374, 485 
(both frgs. ed. Hartmann 2006a); Or.15014/156 


IH. List of identified Sanskrit manuscripts from Dunhuang” 


anthology IOL San 393—395 (ed. La Vallée Pousin 1913b: 848f.) 

Astādašasāhasrikā Prajūāpāramitā IOL San 1492.0—68**' 

Caityacatuskasūtra IOL San 396 (re-ed. Kudo 2006b) 

charm against snake-bites? IOL San 378 (r6—v6 ed. La Vallée Pousin 191 1a: 776f.) 

Darsanapancäsatstava of Vasumitra? IOL San 363 (ed. Hartmann 2008, ms. 7/8) 

Dasabalasütra? IOL San 364 (re-ed. Chung 2009b: 5f.) 

dhāraņī IOL San 397 (ed. Kudo 2006c) 

Karmavācanā IOL San 398, 400, 404 (ed. La Vallée Pousin 1913b: 846f.) 

Maitreyapariprccha IOL San 391+392 (ed. La Vallée Poussin 1911b: 1077-1079) 

Nagaropamasütra II ? IOL San 376-378r5 (re-ed. NagSü: 61—64) 

Nilakanthadharani Or.8212/175 (in Brahmi and Sogdian script ; ed. La Vallée Poussin/Gauthiot 
1912: 629—645) 

Prasädapratibhodbhava” IOL San 416-418 (ed. Hoernle 1916a: 64—73) 

Prātimoksasūtra IOL San 399, 401—403, 405, 406 (re-ed. Pauly 1966: 268—270) 

Tripusabhallikasūtra YOL San 396 (re-ed. Kudo 2006b) 

Udänavarga” IOL San 379—381, 407—415 (ed. La Vallée Pousin 1912: 355—373) 


IV. List of identified Sanskrit manuscripts from Gilgit” 


Vinayavastu of the Mūlasarvāstivādins Or.11878A [Pravrajyavastu, foll. 43—53r10: ed. Vogel/Wille 
1996 and 2002 (facsimiles in GBM 686-7075; Posadhavastu, fol. 53v: ed. Hu-von Hinüber 
1994) 

Saddharmapündarikasütra Or.11878B (ed. Watanabe 1975, vol. 2, Group C) 
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ĀtānSū Bruchstiicke des Ātānātikasūtra aus dem zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon der 
Buddhisten, ed. H. Hoffmann, Leipzig: Deutsche Morgenlāndische Gesellschaft 
1939 (Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, 5) [repr. Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden 1987 
(Monographien zur indischen Archäologie, Kunst und Philologie, 3)]. 

BB 33 G. M. Bongard-Levin i M. I. Vorob’eva-Desjatovskaja, Pamjatniki indijskoj 
pis mennosti iz central noj azii, Vypusk 1, Moskva: Izdat. Nauka 1985 (Pamjatniki 
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hoeck & Ruprecht 1996 (Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den 
Turfan-Funden, Beiheft 6): 7-131. 

Fragments of Or.15001 are edited in Wille 2009a: 3449. 

Identifications of Or.15002 in Wille 2005: 61f. 

Fragments of Or.15003/1—289 are edited in Wille 2006b; Or.15003/290—333 will be 
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JENS-UWE HARTMANN (MUNICH) AND KLAUS WILLE (GOTTINGEN) 


This paper attempts to provide information in three ways: first, by detailing collections and 
publications of manuscripts not mentioned in any of the other contributions to this volume, 
second, by adding information on those that are mentioned, and third, by making available 
the identification of some fragments which have not yet been published. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this attempt will remain incomplete, since it is extremely difficult to 
keep track of all the pertinent publications; nonetheless it may serve as an overview and as 
a preliminary orientation to the complex present-day distribution of relevant manuscripts 
from Central Asia. 

The following list of collections and of single fragments is meant as a general survey. 
For each collection usually only one bibliographical reference is given, which will direct 
the interested reader to further sources on its history, contents and precise location. 


1. Alphabetical list of collections 


Berezovsky Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 63—64 and Wille 2006a: 27, note 1. 

Abhidharma SI B/31 

Bodharājakumārasūtra SI B/14 

Mahabharata SI B/24.14, 21 (for this fragment cf. now Mahabharata 5.70.59ff.) 

Mahāparinirvāņasūtra SI B/14, 16.5 

Mahāvadānasūtra SI B/14 

Nandakovadasütra(?) SI B/16.8 

Prātimoksasūtra SI B/12.1—11 (cf. the description in PrMoSü II: 43£, MSS MA-MK), 19, 20 

Samghastotrastava SI B/16.3 

Samyuktagama SI B/13.1 

Sangītisūtra SI B/16.11 

Udānavarga S1 B/13.4+5+6+7+8, 16.4 (Uv 4.10—15; Sanskrit-Tocharian bilingual), 117 
(Uv 29.45—51; Sanskrit-Tocharian bilingual) 

Varnarhavarnastotra SI B/12.21, 16.1 

Vinaya or Karmavācanā SI B/12.12—14 (ed BB 34: 201-203) 


Collection of Literatures from the Western Regions in Beijing (China) 
See in this volume DUAN Qing, “Indic and Khotanese Manuscripts: Some New Finds and 
Findings from Xinjiang,” pp. 269ff. 


Crosby Collection in Washington D.C. 

See Wille 2006b: 483—510. 

Adhyardhasatika Prajnaparamita Crosby 18f.+114f.+194f. 

Buddhanāmasūtra Crosby 28f.+108f.+270f., 50f.+220f., 84f.+170f. 

Larger Prajūāpāramitā Crosby 254f., 260f. (both fragments unpublished) 

Prātimoksasūtra 30f., 64f., 70f., 124f., 130f., 132f., 142f., 168f., 222f., 230f., 264f.+162f. 
(all fragments ed. in Wille 2009: 49—65) 

Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhāvasthitasamādhisūtra (= Bhadrapālasūtra) Crosby 252f. 
(identified by Paul Harrison Jan. 2007) 

Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra Crosby 38f. 

Sumukhasūtra/Sumukhadhāraņī Crosby 74f.+266f., 126f., 134f.+152f., 202f., 228f. 
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Süramgamasamädhisütra Crosby 262f. 


Francke/Kórber Collection in Munich (Germany) 
For this collection see the remarks in Wille 2000: 2—6. 
Saddharmapundarikasütra 


Hoernle Collection in London (Great Britain) 

See in this volume Klaus Wille, "Survey of the Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Hoernle, Stein, and Skrine Collections of the British Library (London)," and Shin'ichiro 
Hori, “From the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin,” pp. 260ff., esp. pp. 262-263. 


Huntington Collection in Yale (USA) 

For this collection see Yuyama/Toda 1977, Sam van Schaik 2000/2001: 4, and Waugh/ 
Sims-Williams 2010: 81—82. 

Ratnaketuparivarta J 

Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra F 


Klements Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 66; two Sanskrit block prints. 

In addition fragments ofa fresco with inscription: 

Samyuktagama sūtra 98 (cf. T 99, II 27a22—24; reference by Jin-il Chung); ed. Oldenburg 
1907: 816. 

Samyuktāgama sūtra 1161 (cf. T 99, II 309c26f; reference by Jin-il Chung.) ~ Uv 33.47; 
ed. Oldenburg 1907: 816. 

Samyuktāgama KCB 30.2: sūtra 1186 (cf. T 99, II 321b25-27) or 1187 (cf. T 99, II 
321c8—11; reference by Jin-il Chung); facsimile in TTSR No. 40' 

Samyuktagama KCB 31: sūtra 1309 (cf. T 99, II 360b11—14; reference by Jin-il Chung) ~ 
Uv 20.3; facsimile in TTSR No. 41? 


Kokhanovsky Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 
See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 66; only one Sanskrit fragment. 


Kolokolov Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

For this collection see Bongard-Levin/Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1986: 11. 
Mahāvadānasūtra SI Kol/2 (cf. Fukita 2003: 179, note 3) 

Varnarhavarnastotra SI Kol/3.1+2 (cf. edition Hartmann 5.3c-17d; unpublished) 


Krotkov Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 62—63 and, in this volume, Shin'ichiro Hori, “From 

the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin" pp. 259ff., esp. 262. 

Nagaropamasütra SI 2Kr/9.2, 82.1 (ed. BB 34: 250—254 and Bongard-Levin et al. 1996: 
50f.) 

Prātimoksasūtra SI 2Kr/82.2 

Sārdūlakarņāvadāna SI Kr.IV/343+Kr.IV/790 


Lavrov Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 
See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 65—66. 


! || jatabharadvajo präha || bahi(r)jata jatā antarjatābhir jatitah prajāh prsto me gautama (brü)hi kas 
tām vijatayej jatam : * ||; c£. SN I 165.17—20: ekam antam nisinno jatā-bhāradvājo brāhmaņo Bhagavan- 
tam gāthāya ajjhabhasi || Antojatā bahijatā || jataya jatitā pajā || tam tam Gotama pucchāmi || ko imam 
vijataye jatan-ti ||. 

? (D| krodham hatvā sukham sete krodham (hļatvā na socante * kro[dha]sya vi[sa]mülasya madhūra- 
ghnasya ///; cf. Uv 20.3: krodham ha(tvā sukham se)te kr(o)dham h(a)tva na socati | krodhasya 
visamülasya madhuraghnasya bhiksavah | vadham aryah prasamsanti tam ca hatvā na socati ||. 
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Anantamukhanirhāradhāraņī SI L/16 (chapter 9—10, cf. Tibetan text Inagaki 1987: 150— 
154; unpublished;) 

Buddhanāmasūtra SI L/2 (cf. remarks in von Hinūber 1987-88: 237, 247, 249) 

Cakravartisūtra (T 26, no. 70) SI L/8 (unpublished except some lines by S. Oldenburg) 

*Payasvīsūtra (T 26, no. 71) SI L/8 (unpublished except some lines by S. Oldenburg) 

Prātimoksasūtra L/9* 

Saddharmapundarikasütra SI L/1, 12, 14 (cf. edition Kern/Nanjio 50.5—52.3; unpublished) 

Suvarnabhasottamasütra SI L/10, 11 


Malov Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1995: 29—39 and 2006: 67—68 and, in this volume, 
Shin'ichiro Hori, *From the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin," pp. 259ff., esp. 262. 
Prajūāpāramitā text(?) SI M/16.1, 2 

Saddharmapundarikasütra SI M/16.3, 17 


Mannerheim Collection in Helsinki (Finland) 

See Karashima 2005: 81 with references to other publications on the collection in notes 2 
and 3. 

Kasyapaparivarta 

Paficaparamitanirdesasütra 

Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfíaparamità 

Saddharmapundarikasütra 

Suvarnabhāsottamasūtra 


Oldenburg Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 
See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 64—65. 


Otani Collection in the Ryūkoku University Library (RUL), Kyēto (Japan) and in the 

Lūshun Museum (LM), Dalian (China) 

See in this volume Shin'ichirē Hori, “From the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin,” pp. 

258—259, and Wakahara 2012: 85. 

Amaraughasasana by Goraksanatha RUL 628 

Anantamukhanirharadharani (original missing) 

Dasabalasütra LM 20.1566/6 (ed. Karashima and JIANG 2003: 356—358) 

Dašottarasūtra RUL 626 

Dharmašarīrasūtra RUL 627 

Ratnaketuparivarta RUL 625 

Saddharmapundarikasütra LM 20.1554/29, 39-41, 44, 46, 48, 50*, 51; 20.1556/15; 
20.1558/7; 20.1565/4; 20.1566/5; 20.1568/3; 20.1581/3—5 (all fragments MS A); LM 
20.1554/1, 11—15, 17—20; 20.1565/1; 20.1566/3, 4, 10; 20.1581/1, 2, 6; 20.1582/2 (all 
fragments MS B); LM 20.1562/1, 2; 20.1565/7 (all fragments MS C); LM 20.1567/1— 
6; 20.1570/1 (all fragments MS D; MSS A-D ed. JIANG 1997); LM 20.1554.26.4—8 
(all fragments unpublished; identified by Karashima/JIANG 2003: 331, note 1); RUL 
621, 623 

Samyuktagama LM 20.1573 (ed. Nasu 2012; no parallels in T 99 or 100) 

(Arya-)Srimahadevivyakarana (original missing) 


> The transliteration of this fragment in BB 40: 339f. contains many typos; cf. therefore Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya/Tyomkin 2000: 25f.; for a new transliteration of v2-7 cf. Wille 2009: 51-53. 
^ To this fragment belong SHT 4447 + Or.15001/11,12,14,25 (ed. Wille 2009: 39-41). 
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Suvarnabhāsottama LM 20.1554/8a, b, c, d; 22, 23, 24, 25, 26.1 & 3; 27.4-6; 23, 25, 27; 
1558/1; 1564/2 (all fragments ed. Karashima and JIANG 2003); RUL 622, 624 
Vajracchedika (original missing) 


Pelliot Collection in Paris (France) 
See in this volume Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Klaus Wille, “The Central Asian Sanskrit 
Fragments in the Pelliot Collection (Paris).” 


Petrovsky Collection in St. Petersburg (Russia) 

See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2006: 62 and 68—75 and, in this volume, Shin’ichiro Hori, 

“From the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin,” pp. 259ff., esp. 261-262. 

Buddhanāmasūtra SI P/116e; to the same ms. SI P/71a; ed. Wille 1999, e1: frg. 2, e2: frg. 
10; SI P/116m; to the same ms. SI P/71a; ed. Wille 1999, frg. 9. 


Skrine Collection in London (Great Britain) 
See in this volume Klaus Wille, "Survey of the Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Hoernle, Stein, and Skrine Collections of the British Library (London)." 


Stein Collection in London (Great Britain) 

See in this volume Klaus Wille, “Survey of the Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Hoernle, Stein, and Skrine Collections of the British Library (London)," and Shin'ichiro 
Hori, *From the Kathmandu Valley to the Tarim Basin," pp. 260ff., esp. 262—263. 


Turfan Collection 

a) in Berlin (Germany) 

See in this volume Klaus Wille, “Survey of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Turfan 

Collection (Berlin)." 

b) in Istanbul (Turkey) 

Cf. Wille 2004. 

Mafijusrinamasamgiti I.U. No. 23g 

Prajfiaparamità text LU. No. 18 IIb, c 

Sarvatathāgatosnīsasitātapatrānāma-aparājitā-mahāpratyangirā-(mahāvidyārajīī) ^ LU. 
No. 15, 18 Id, e, 29d, 31 IIb 

Tārā-ekavimšatistotra I.U. No. 29b, c, g, h 


2.1 Single manuscripts preserved in Russia 


Manuscript from Bairam-Ali (Merv) now in St. Petersburg 
See Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1999 and Karashima 2000: 214. 


2.2 Single manuscripts preserved in Uzbekistan 


Manuscripts from Zang-tepe now housed in the State Museum of History of Uzbekistan, 
Tashkent; a first report on this collection was published in Bongard-Levin, Vorob'eva- 
Desjatovskaja and Temkin 1965. 

Posathasthapanavastu of the Vinayavastu (cf. above, p. 146) 

Vinayasūtra of Gunaprabha(?) (cf. above, p. 146) 


2.3 Single manuscripts preserved in China 


Bai (between Aq-su and Kuca): one fragment 
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Wenwu caokao ziliao 1954.3 (Peking), on p. 52 a facsimile of one side only: a text enumer- 
ating the mahapurusalaksana, cf. for example Mahāvadānasūtra (edition Fukita 2003: 
84.23ff.). 


Bezeklik (excavations in 1980): for this collection see Maue 2012 

Amitāyuhsūtra 80 TBI 596 (Sanskrit-Uygur bilingual; identified by Dieter Maue) 
Bhaisajyavastu of the Sarvāstivādins 80 TBI 627 (identified by Hirotoshi Ogihara) 
Dharmašarīrasūtra 80 TBI 764+772 (Sanskrit-Uygur bilingual; identified by Dieter Maue) 
Karmavācanā 80 TBI 770+38.3+765 

fragment with the pratityasamutpada formula 80 TBI 613.1 


Charkhlik (Shanshan): two fragments (Abhidharma and Stotra) 

Richard Salomon and Collett Cox: “Two New Fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
from Central Asia," Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 11.1 
(1988), 141—153. The second fragment was independently edited and identified as a paral- 
lel to Matrceta's Prasadapratibhodbhava in J.-U. Hartmann “Neue A$vaghosa- und Matr- 
ceta-Fragmente aus Ostturkistan,” Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göt- 
tingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., Göttingen 1988, 88-92. 


Dunhuang: Abhidharma fragment? 

Qing DUAN and Jinzhang PENG: “A Newly Found Sanskrit Fragment from Dunhuang,” 
Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology 6 (2003), 
197—206. 


Qizil 

Richard Salomon and Judith M. Boltz: *A new fragment of the Kathinavastu of the 
Sarvastivadavinaya," Journal of the American Oriental Society 108 (1988): 539—544. Cf. 
Asao Iwamatsu: “Centering a Sanskrit fragment of the Kathinavastu of the Sarvastivada- 
vinaya and its restoration," Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies (Indogaku Bukkyogaku 
Kenkyū) 33.2 (1998), 120—125(391—386). 


Soréuq 

a) See HUANG 1958, plate 76, and Waldschmidt 1959: 239 (= 178), no. 8; identified and 
edited in Wille 2005: 73—74: Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra (chapter 27 = Ka 449b1— 
450a7). 

b) See HUANG 1958, plate 77; identified and edited Waldschmidt 1959: 240—242 (= 178— 
179), no. 12: Samyuktagama (T 99, no. 1107 = T 100, no. 36). 

c) For another three unidentified small fragments see HUANG 1958, plates 76—77, and 
Waldschmidt 1959: 239 (= 178), nos. 9-11. 

For fake manuscripts from Khotan cf. Waldschmidt 1959: 233—238 (= 175—177) and Sims- 

Williams 2000: 111—129. 


Arthur M. Sackler Museum (Beijing): for this collection see Guan 2012 
(Ärya-)Mahädandanämadhärani (= Mahäsitavati) 
Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdesasütra 

Saddharmapundarikasütra 


National Library (Beijing) 
Astasahasrika Prajfíaparamità BH 4-147 
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Avadānašataka BH 4-234 

Bhadrakalpikasūtra BH 4-11 

Buddhanāmasūtra (T 447) BH 4-33 

Dharmasarirasütra (ed. Dieter Maue and Peter Zieme. 2012. “Two More Leaves of the 
Dharmašarīrasūtra in Sanskrit and Uigur,” Historical and Philological Studies of 
Chinas Western Regions 5: 145—155). 

Jnanolkadharani BH 4-227 

Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfíaparamita BH 4-15, 4-32, 4-143, 4-146, 4-161 

Prajfiaparamità (not yet identified) BH 4-18, 4-19, 4-24 

Ratnaketuparivarta BH 4-4, 4-5, 4-6, 4-7, 4-8, 4-12, 4-17, 4-21, 4-26+22, 4-28, 4-29, 
4-50, without BH signature 

Saddharmapundarikasütra BH 1-28, 4-10, 4-20, 4-34, 4-220 

Suvarnabhāsottamasūtra BH 4-1, 4-14, 4-27 


Three tiny fragments in Brāhmī 

RONG Xinjiang, Lī Xiao, and MENG Xianshi (eds.), Xinhuo Tulufan chutu wenxian [Newly 
Discovered Turfan Documents], Beijing 2008 (Library of Turfan Studies, 1.2), 2 vols., p. 
257. 

Cf. the review of WANG Ding in manuscript cultures 1 (2008): 24-27. 


2.4 Single Manuscripts Preserved in Japan 

Fuji Yūrinkan Museum (Kyoto) 

Dharmašarīrasūtra (Sanskrit-Uygur bilingual; ed. Dieter Maue. 2008. “The equanimity of 
the Tathagata.” In P. Zieme, ed., Aspects of Research into Central Asian Buddhism: In 
memoriam Kogi Kudara. Turnhout: Brepols 2008 (Silk Road Studies, 16): 179-190). 


Kurita Isao (antique dealer, Tokyo; present whereabouts of the fragments unknown) 

Astādašasāhasrikā Prajnaparamita (frgs. I.A, B, C; ed. Sadakata 1999) 

Astasāhasrikā Prajnaparamita (frgs. 1.Di, ii; ed. Sadakata 1999) 

Prātimoksasūtra of the Mahāsāmghika-Lokottaravādins (ed. Seishi Karashima, “Frag- 
ments of a Manuscript of the Prātimoksasūtra of the Mahāsāmghika-(Lokottara)vādins 
(1),” Annual Report of The International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology 
11 (2008): 71-90 and Seishi Karashima, “Manuscript Fragments of the Prātimoksa- 
sutra of the Mahasamghika(-Lokottaravadin)s (2),” Annual Report of The International 
Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology 16 (2013): 47—90) 

Samghātasūtra (frg. IV.A, B; ed. Sadakata 1999) 


Nakamura Collection (Tokyo) 

One tiny fragment; see Akira Isobe, ed. 2005. Nakamura Fusetsu kyūzē Uiki bokusho 
shüsei: Taitokuritsu Shodo hakubutsukan shozē, 3 vols., Tokyo: Nigensha (Monbuka- 
gakusho kagaku-kenkyühi tokutei ryoiki kenkyü: Higashi-Ajia shuppan bunka no kenkyü, 
sokatsuhan; Higashi-Ajia zenpon sokan 2), Vol. 3: 120, No. 3. 


Abbreviations 


BB 34 G. M. Bongard-Levin i M. I. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja, Pamjatniki indijskoj pis men- 
nosti iz central’noj azii, Vypusk 2. Moskva: Izdat. Nauka 1990 (Pamjatniki pis’men- 
nosti Vostoka 73.2; Bibliotheca Buddhica, 34). 

BB 40 G. M. Bongard-Levin, M. I. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja i E. N. Temkin, Pamjatniki 
indijskoj pis'mennosti iz central’noj azii, Vypusk 3. Moskva: Izdat. Vostochnaya 
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Literatura RAN 2004 (Pamjatniki pis'mennosti Vostoka 73.3; Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
40). 

BH Sanskrit fragments edited in: Xinjiang Manuscripts Preserved in the National Library 
of China: Sanskrit Fragments and Kharosthī Documents, eds. DUAN Qing, ZHANG 
Zhiqing. Shanghai 2013 (Series of Sanskrit Manuscripts & Buddhist Literature, 3). 

PrMoSu  Prātimoksasūtra der Sarvastivadins, Nach Vorarbeiten von Else Lüders und Herbert 
Hartel hg. und übers. von G. von Simson, 2 vols. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 
1986 and 2000 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 11). 

SN Samyutta-Nikaya. Ed. L. Feer, 5 vols. London 1884—1898 (Pali Text Society). 

TTSR On the Trail of Texts along the Silk Road. Russian Expeditions Discoveries of 
Manuscripts in Central Asia. Special Exhibition of Kyoto National Museum. Kyoto 
2009. 

Uv Udanavarga, ed. F. Bernhard, 2 vols. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1965 and 
1968 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden, 10). 
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SHIN’ ICHIRO HORI (TOKYO) 


In this paper I would like to deal with two topics. In the first part I am concerned with 
colophons of Nepalese manuscripts, while in the second part I address some collections of 
Sanskrit manuscripts from Central Asia and identified fragments among them, especially 
the Otani collection in Kyoto and the St. Petersburg collections. 


1. Colophons of Nepalese manuscripts 


It is by no means unusual to find a colophon written by the scribe at the end of a manu- 
script from Nepal, since many Nepalese manuscripts are complete ones. By contrast, most 
Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts are fragmentary and have no colophons. As for the 
colophons of the Gilgit manuscripts, Oskar von Hinüber (1980) published an in-depth 
article. However, in the case of Nepalese colophons there are no comparable studies. I pro- 
pose that we should take better advantage of these valuable materials, which we do not 
have in the case of fragmentary manuscripts. 

Among the various items of information included in Nepalese colophons, the date 
always draws the greatest attention of users of Nepalese manuscripts. Many catalogues and 
editions mention the date of the manuscripts they deal with, when the year of the Newar 
Era! is found in their colophons. In most cases the year of the Newar Era is converted to 
the Christian Era only by the addition of 879 or 880. But the date is very often described in 
more detailed form in Nepalese colophons: in addition to the year of the Newar Era, some 
other elements belonging to the date in the traditional Indian calendar such as lunar month, 
paksa (half lunar month), tithi (lunar day), day of the week, naksatra, karana, and yoga are 
often referred to in colophons. Using these elements, it is possible to establish and verify 
the exact date of manuscripts. In the past we had to use the complicated tables of Hermann 
Jacobi, reprinted in his Kleine Schriften, in order to convert Indian dates to the Christian 
Era. Claus Vogel (1974) published a booklet in which he verified the dates of Saddharma- 
pundarika manuscripts from Nepal, using Jacobi’s tables. Nowadays we can more easily 
convert the Indian calendar to the Christian Era, using Michio Yano’s computer program 
pancanga, which is based upon the Sūryasiddhānta. The program is also available on the 
internet? Since in this program the Indian date should be given as the Saka or Vikrama 
Era, we must pay attention to the conversion of the Newar Era beginning with the month 
of Kärttika as compared with the Saka or Vikrama Era beginning with the month of 
Caitra. At any rate it 1s easier to use this computer program than Jacobi's tables. 

Using this program, we can establish and verify the date of manuscripts or we might 
also question the date in colophons under certain circumstances. Furthermore I am not sure 
whether radiocarbon dating is necessary for Nepalese manuscripts. I hope that in most 
cases the results of radiocarbon dating would serve to confirm the correctness of the dates 
in the colophons. The question to be raised here is the possibility of a later scribe copying a 
post-colophon in his exemplar. I suppose that it is a very exceptional case in Nepalese 
manuscripts that a later scribe has copied a post-colophon written by a former scribe. 
Should a probable case of copying a post-colophon be met with, it would reveal the igno- 


! For the Newar Era, see Kielhorn 1888. 
? Jacobi 1970: 911-1074. 
> http://www.cc.kyoto-su.ac.jp/~yanom/pancanga/ 


* We should also pay attention to the Asadha-or-Pausa intercalation employed in Nepal before circa 
600 in the Newar Era. See Petech 1984: 13—20. 
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rance of the scribe concerning the manner of completing manuscripts, or an intentional 
fake. Radiocarbon dating can serve to solve such a problem. 

There would be a great many Nepalese manuscripts whose absolute date can be estab- 
lished by the verification of the dates in their colophons. On the basis of dated manuscripts 
of various periods, it would be possible to describe the history of Nepalese palaeography in 
detail. As an attempt at a diachronic description of Nepalese palaeography we can refer to 
the introduction to Cecil Bendall’s Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
University Library, Cambridge, first published in 1883.5 His palaeographical description is 
based upon the Daniel Wright Collection of Nepalese manuscripts in Cambridge. With 
much more material available now we could study Nepalese palaeography in greater detail. 
Palaeographical studies based upon dated Nepalese manuscripts would be helpful for 
estimating the dates of undated manuscripts. 

In Nepalese colophons we often find not only dates, but also other interesting informa- 
tion. Nepalese scribes sometimes refer to place or temple names in colophons. In most 
cases such information indicates directly the place where the manuscript was written. Place 
or temple names* might possibly be useful in estimating the relationship among manu- 
scripts of a certain text, since it is reasonable for a scribe to make a copy of a manuscript 
available at his side and not to borrow a manuscript from a distance. 

Nepalese scribes often refer to their own names in addition to the names of donors. 
Since catalogues of Nepalese manuscripts very seldom refer to scribe names, it is so far 
very difficult to find other manuscripts written by a certain scribe. By comparing several 
manuscripts written by the same scribe, handwriting and mistakes peculiar to the scribe 
would be clear and such information would help to decipher the manuscripts. 

While I have shown how information in Nepalese colophons might be able to contribute 
primarily to philological studies, it goes without saying that Nepalese colophons have 
constituted primary sources for Nepalese history. For historians royal names and titles 
referred to in colophons are very important in estimating the reign dates of kings. Luciano 
Petech (1984) and D. R. Regmi (1965 and 1966) used colophons in the Middle Ages as 
well as inscriptions and vamsävalıs for their studies of the medieval history of Nepal. 
However, so far colophons of modern dated manuscripts, especially from the Gorkha 
period, have very seldom been used. 

On this occasion I would like to propose that it is desirable to conduct a systematic and 
comprehensive survey of Nepalese colophons and to establish a database of the informa- 
tion included in them.’ 


2. Identified Sanskrit fragments from Central Asia 


2.1 The Otani Collection in the Ryūkoku University Library 


The Otani Collection in the Ryūkoku University Library contains Sanskrit manuscripts 
from Nepal and Central Asia.* Here I refer only to the Central Asian manuscripts collected 
by the Otani expedition at the beginning of the 20th century. 

Although the greater part of the Central Asian manuscripts collected by the Otani 
expedition seems to be now in China, especially at the Liishun Museum, I know of only 
two published manuscripts, the Saddharmapundarika fragments edited by Jiang (1997) 
and the Suvarņabhāsottama fragments edited by Karashima and Jiang (2003). 


* Bendall 1992: xvii-liv. 

° Locke 1985 gives very useful information about the temples in the Kathmandu Valley. 

7 As two models for such a database I can refer to the indexes in Lienhard 1988: 205222 and Pingree 
2004: 405-472. 

* The Sanskrit manuscripts were digitized in Ryukoku CD-ROM 2001. See also Mikogami and Waka- 
hara 2001 and Wakahara 2003. 
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In the book titled Saiiki koko zufu we find facsimiles of some Sanskrit fragments 
collected by the Otani expedition.’ These fragments are not in Kyoto and it is not clear 
where they are now. Among them Karashima (2003) identified and published fragments of 
the Aryasrimahddevivyakarana and the Anantamukhanirhäradhärani. 

In the Ryūkoku University Library there are eight Sanskrit fragments numbered 621 to 
628.'° Ariyoshi Sanada (1961: 66-71, 76—78, plates 1-3) published fragments nos. 621 to 
627. He identified no. 621 as belonging to the Saddharmapundarika. But nos. 622 to 627 
were unidentified. Nos. 622 to 624 were identified as the Saddharmapundarika and the 
Suvarnabhäsottama and published by Karashima (2000 and 2003). Hori (2003 and 2005) 
has identified nos. 625 to 628 as follows. 

No. 625: Ratnaketuparivarta 

No. 626: Dasottarasütra of the Dīrghāgama 

No. 627: Dharmasarirasütra 

No. 628: Goraksanatha's 4maraughasasana 

Nos. 621 to 625 are written in Early Turkestan Brahmi, type b, according to the 
classification by Sander" and all belong to the Mahayana. Therefore it is reasonable to 
suppose that nos. 621 to 625 were collected on the Southern route, while nos. 626 and 627, 
written in Northern Turkestan Brahmi, type b," were perhaps unearthed on the Northern 
route. Since no. 628, the only non-Buddhist Hathayoga text in the collection, is written in 
Sarada script on birch bark, it is probable that the manuscript was made originally in 
Northwestern India. A report of the Otani expedition titled Shin saiiki ki gives a hint as to 
the find-spot of this fragment. The facsimile of two larger pieces was published in Shin 
saiiki ki II, plate facing p. 648 with a caption “HEK EDNA 2 HELO REPL (T 
WEER) (fragments of a scripture written on birch bark in variant script; photograph in 
original colors).” The same plate page includes two photos of the Subaši ruins near Kuéa. 
In Shin saiiki ki II (pp. 557—722), diaries of Koichiro Yoshikawa 7iJI|/J)—H (1885—1978), 
a member of the Third Otani Expedition, were published. On pp. 647—658 he described his 
stay in Kučā and the excavation at Subaši, and on p. 657 reported a finding of something 
like a scripture volume with Sanskrit text written on fragmentary leaves (RIEF IC HEH 
DAKO i] à b o % HE) at the Subaši ruins on May 15, 1913. It is not certain whether these 
fragments refer to the two pieces of no. 628 on the plate. Given that no. 628 is really a 
finding at Subaši, it is probable that the manuscript was written originally in Northwestern 
India and brought to Subaši. The fact might be important both for the history and spread of 
Hathayoga and for the religious history of Kučā. 


2.2 The St. Petersburg collections 


Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, belong to the various collections listed in Bongard- 
Levin and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (1986: 9-11). These collections were assembled by 
various diplomats and scholars before and after the turn of the twentieth century. S. F. 
Oldenburg began to study and publish Buddhist Sanskrit fragments from Central Asia in 
the 1890s. But he could not identify many fragments. In the time of the Soviet Union the 
St. Petersburg collections were accessible only to Soviet scholars except for the so-called 


? Kagawa 1915. The digitized images of the book are published on the following site: http:// 
dsr.nii.ac.jp/toyobunko/I-1-E-18/. 

? All of the eight fragments were digitized in vol. XIV of Ryukoku CD-ROM 2001. 

" See Sander 1986: 167, plates 15, 16, 17. In Sander (1968: 181—182, Tafel 29-40), the same type is 
called “Frühe turkistanische Brahmi (Schrifttypus IV), Alphabet s." 

? See Sander 1986: 162f, plate 9. In Sander (1968: 182—183, Tafel 29—40), the same type is called 
“Nordturkistanische Brahmi, Typ b (Schrifttypus VI), Alphabet u.” 
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Kashgar manuscript of the Saddharmapundarika.? V. S. Vorobyov-Desyatovsky, M. I. 
Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin were engaged in 
studying Sanskrit fragments. Publications up to the first half of the 1980s are listed in 
Bongard-Levin and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1986. In 1985 many new Sanskrit frag- 
ments of the Mahayana-Mahaparinirvanasütra and the Saddharmapundarika were pub- 
lished with facsimiles in BB 33. The second volume BB 34, published in 1990, also 
contains many new materials, such as the Sārdūlakarnāvadāna, the Prätimoksasütra, the 
Bodharājakumārasūtra, the Nagaropamasütra, the Samadhiraja, the Vajracchedika, and 
the Buddhanamasiitra. Joint researches of Soviet and non-Soviet scholars began only after 
perestroika and some articles were published as joint researches. Many of the joint articles 
are reprinted in the third volume BB 40, published in 2004.'* The third volume contains the 
Käsyapaparivarta, the Larger Prajfiaparamità, the Sīlapāramitā, the Suvarnabhāsottama, 
a Vinaya manuscript from Bairam-Ali and so on. Karashima and Vorobyova-Desyatov- 
skaya (2007) published fragments of the Ratnarasi (SI P/20/1), the Kasyapaparivarta (SI 
P/20/2), and the Anirud(dh)asütra (SI P/80). Kudo and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2007) 
published a Saddharmapundarika fragment (SI P/68). Karashima and Vorobyova-Desya- 
tovskaya (2008) published two Saddharmapundarika fragments (SI P/67(2)). 

In 1995 the Toyo Bunko began the project for microfilming Central Asian manuscripts 
in various languages in St. Petersburg in collaboration with the St. Petersburg Branch of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences.? The microfilming 
was completed in 2002. As far as Sanskrit manuscripts are concerned, the microfilms do 
not contain all of the fragments in St. Petersburg. Some important collections such as the 
Berezovsky and Oldenburg Collections and the Merv manuscript were not microfilmed. 
But the microfilms contain many unpublished Sanskrit fragments, especially from the 
Petrovsky and Krotkov Collections. 

For most of the Sanskrit fragments in the St. Petersburg collections there is no clear 
find-spot, since the diplomats, N. F. Petrovsky, N. N. Krotkov and so on, did not unearth 
the fragments, but bought them from local dealers. In the light of script type the majority 
of the Petrovsky Collection? appears to have come from the Southern route, but it also 
contains fragments from Northern Turkestan. All of the fragments in the Malov Collection 
in the microfilm are written in Early Turkestan Brahmi, type b, or Southern Turkestan 
Brahmi. In contrast, the majority of the Krotkov Collection seems to come from the 
Northern route. 


2.3 The British Library collections 


Since 2002 I have been engaged in investigating the British Library Collections. My 
independent identifications overlap with BLSF 1 and 2. In the following table I have listed 
only the fragments not properly identified or dealt with in BLSF. 


5 Lokesh Chandra 1976. 

" In Bongard-Levin et al. 1996, an edition of the Nagaropamasütra, the fragments in St. Petersburg 
are used, but the edition is not reprinted in BB 40. 

5 On this project, see Sato 1997. 

'5 For the Petrovsky Collection, see Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1999. 
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A List of Identified Sanskrit Fragments from Central Asia 


The St. Petersburg Collections 


The Petrovsky Collection 

SI P/67, 3a: Saddharmapundarika. KN 60.9—11, 60.12—61.1. 

SI P/67, 36: Saddharmapundarika. KN 61.1—3, 61.4—9. 

SI P/67, 38: Saddharmapuņdarīka. KN 41.12—15, 41.16—19. 

SI P/67, 3r: Saddharmapundarika. KN 42.8—12, 42.12—15. 

SI P/67, 3n: Saddharmapundarika. KN 22.13, 22.4—7. 

SI P/67, 4: Karmāvaraņavisuddhisūtra.' T 1494: 24.1098b17—27. 

SI P/67,5: Samghātasūtra. Canevascini 1993: §§2.9-4.9. 

SI P/67, 8a+86: Saddharmapundarika. KN 354.14, 354.5—8. 

SI P/67, 106: Saddharmapundarika. KN 197.11—198.6, 198.8—199.2. 

SI P/68: Saddharmapundarīka. KN 49.5—14, 49.14—50.10. 

SI P/716: Sumukhadhāranī. T 1139: 20.585b22—585c3. 

SI P/72r1+r2: Larger Prajnaparamita.'* Kimura 2009: 123.19—124.32. 

SI P/75: Sumukhadhāranī.” Fol. 5: T 1139: 20.585a29—b13; fol. 6: 585b13—29; fol. 7: 
585b29-c17; fol. 11: 586b10—29; fol. 12: 586b29—c20. 

SI P/76: Mahāmeghasūtra. T 993: 19.509c22—510a13. 

SI P/77: Sumukhadharani.” Fol. 9: T 1139: 20.585c2-10, 585c11-16; fol. 16: T 1139: 
20.587a9—21, 587a21—b4; fol. 18: T 1139: 20. 587b22—c5. 

SI P/83a: Suvarnabhāsottamasūtra. Nobel 1937: 151.8—151.23, 152.1—152.15. 

SI P/83 6: Mahāparinirvāņamahāsūtra”' T 374: 12.396a7—b13; T 376: 12.875b3—27. 

SI P/83n: Buddhavatamsaka (Gandavyüha). See below. 

SI P/83x: Ratnaketuparivarta. Kurumiya 1978: 162.8—165.7. 

SI P/831: Larger Prajnaparamitä. Kimura 1990: 146.18-147.21, 147.24—148.23. 

SI P/83m: Larger Prajfíaparamita. Kimura 1990: 25.27-26.31, 29.31-30.22 

SI P/83n: Larger Prajnaparamita. Kimura 2006: 123.1—125.21. 

SI P/84x: Sürangamasamädhisütra. T 642: 15.632b4—25. 

SI P/84e: Larger Prajfiaparamita. Kimura 2009: 149.8—26, 151.7—22. 

SI P/86: Ratnaketuparivarta. Kurumiya 1978: 14.1—16.14. 

SI P/87a: Larger Prajfiaparamita. Kimura 1986: 183.19-31; Kimura 1990: 2.22-3.4. 

SI P/90 6.2: Candragarbhasūtra.” T 397: 13.334a4—b10. 

SI P/90 63: Candragarbhasütra. T 397: 13.308a29—6. 

SI P/90 64: Candragarbhasūtra. T 397: 13.354c16—355a21. 

SI P/91: Suvarnabhasottamasütra. Nobel 1937: 78.3—79.12, 79.14-80.18. 

SI P/116n1,2,3,4,5,6: Samādhirājasūtra. n1+n2: Vaidya 1961: 6.8—23; n5+16+13+14: 
Vaidya 1961: 13.17-14.14, 14.16-15.11. 

SI P/1163: Sumukhadhāraņī. T 1139: 20.586a16—21, 23-27. 

SI P/123 u: Adhyardhasatika Prajnaparamita. Tomabechi 2009: 3.7—4.10. 

SI P/124a+6+s: Samādhirājasūtra. Vaidya 1961: 90.7—91.28. 


17 The fragment was published in Hori 2011. 

! For this term, see Bongard-Levin and Hori 1996: 27. 

? Folio 5r was published in Bongard-Levin and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1986a. Folio 17 was 
published in Bongard-Levin 1984. 

? Folio 13 was published in Bongard-Levin 1994. Folio 17 was published in Bongard-Levin 1981. 

*! Independently identified also by Kazunobu Matsuda. Hiromi Habata will publish this fragment. 

? The three fragments of the Candragarbhasütra, SI P/90 62, 63 and 64, were published in Hori 2011. 
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SI P/126 a: Saddharmapundarika. KN 12.8-15, 13.10—17. 

SI P/151 (two fragments): Saddharmapundarika. Fol. 225: KN 349.9—350.4; another 
fragment with the same call number: KN 370.10—370.13, 371.1-371.5. 

SI P/152 1): Varnarhavarnastotra. Hartmann 1987: 7.17—7.22, colophon (pp. 227-231), 
8.1—8.8 (pp. 232—236). 

SI P/152 2): Kalpanamanditika Drstantapankti.? T 201: 4.291a20—b20. 

SI P/153: Mahāparinirvāņnamahāsūtra.”* T 374: 12.365c23—366a21. 


The Malov Collection 
SI M/16.4: Larger Prajnaparamita. Kimura 1990: 134.17—23 or 24-28(?), 135.2230. 


The Krotkov Collection 

SI 2Kr/9 (3): Dharmasarirasütra. T 766: 17.699b24—27. 

SI 2Kr/9 (4): Kalpanamanditika Drstantapankti. T 201: 4.289a24—b28. 

SI Kr IV/787: Dharmasarirasütra. T 766: 17.699b24—c1. 

SI Kr IV/788: Dharmasarirasütra. T 766: 17.609b24—28. 

SI Kr IV/789 (three fragments from one folio): Hastaka-Atavakasütra and Catusparisat- 
sūtra. Line rl—v1: AN I 137.10—138.4, SHT V 1343 V3-R2; line v2-5: CPS II 198a3— 
20. 

SI Kr IV/791: Pravāranāsūtra.” 

SI Kr IV/792: Ātānātikasūtra. Hoffmann 1939: 69b21—73b7. 

SI 4aKr/89: Nagaropamasütra. Bongard-Levin et al. 1996: 78.28—79.14. 

SI Kr XL/1(1) + SI Kr. XL/1: Jāānaprasthāna. T 1543: 26.813b21-c11; T 1544: 26.951 
c24-95239. 


The British Library collections 

Box 34, Plate 2m: Viryaparamita. T 220: 7.1050a26—1052a17. 

143. S.B. 57 (Or.15010/30?): Saddharmapundarika. KN 307.12-309.1, 309.2-310.1. 

143a. S.B. 50 (Or.15010/29?) + Or.15010/48: Lalitavistara.”* Hokazono 1994: 400.13— 
404.23; T 186: 3.492a3-16; T 187: 3.550a12-b5; P 763: Ku 41b1-43a1 (27. 170.5.1— 
171.3.1). 

Or.15010/24 + Or.15010/42 + Or.15010/21: Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi." T 381: 
12.984c6—985a27; T 382: 12.1000c3-1001a11; P 802: mDo, Du 113b7-115a8 (vol. 
32). 

Or.15010/119 + Or.15010/174 + Or.15010/191: Buddhavatamsaka (Chapter 2), folio no. 
26.* T 278: 9.408a21(=rx)-b2(=rz), 408b6—7(=v1); T 279: 10.30b2—31a18, 31a23— 
32a8; P 761: vol. 32, Phal chen, Yi 85b5—87b1, Yi 87b2—89a4. 


? | gave a paper on the identification of the fragments SI P/152 2) and SI 2Kr/9 (4) (see below) at the 
29th German Conference of Oriental Studies, Halle, 23 September 2004. These fragments were published 
in Hori 2011. 

* Identified by Kazunobu Matsuda. Hiromi Habata will publish this fragment. 

? Identified on the basis of Jens-Uwe Hartmann's unpublished edition of this sütra. 

% | presented the identification of the fragments at the 13th World Sanskrit Conference, Edinburgh, 10 
July 2006. 

” I presented the identification of the fragments at the 30th German Conference of Oriental Studies, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 26 September 2007. 

? | presented the identification of the fragments of the Buddhāvatamsaka at the 3rd Great Buddha 
Symposium at the Todaiji, Nara, 18 December 2004, at the 30th German Conference of Oriental Studies, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 26 September 2007, and also at the Second International Huayan Symposium, 
Boutigny-sur-Essonne, France, 8 August 2008. Thirteen fragments from six folios of the Buddhavatamsa- 
ka were published in Hori 2012. 
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142. S.B. 49 (Or.15010/28?) + Or.15010/197: Buddhāvatamsaka (Chapters 2-3), folio 
no. 27. T 278: 9.408b11—12(=r14—15), 408b14—c8; T 279: 10.32a14-33a2, 33a4— 
33b11; P 761: vol. 32, Phal chen, Yi 89a6-90b5, Yi 90b6—92b5. 

Or.15010/74 + Or.15010/194: Buddhāvatamsaka (Chapters 3—4), folio no. 28. T 278: 
9.409a14(=r4)-b5(=rz), 409b10(=v2)—15(=v3), 408c23(=vr)-409a8(=vz); T 279: 10. 
33b12—c29, 34a3—b22; P 761: vol. 32, Phal chen, Yi 92b7—94b3, Yi 94b3—96a4. 

IOL San 539 + Or.15010/109: Buddhāvatamsaka (Lokottaraparivarta). T 292: 10.658a 
18—b15; T 278: 9.674b8—c6; T 279: 10.318a20-b18; P 761: vol. 32, Phal chen, Si 
39b8-40b3. 

IOL San 543: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Nidanaparivarta). Sul 4.15—21, 4.24— 
5.5. 

IOL San 542 + 545: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Nidanaparivarta). Sul 19.3—10, 
19.11-19. 

IOL San 541B: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Nidanaparivarta, Samantabhadra). Sul 
32.14—24, 33.1-8. 

Or.15010/92: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Mañjuśrī). Sul 52.18—53.1, 56.15—25. 

IOL San 84: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gaņdavyūha: Bhīsmottaranirghosa, Jayosmāyatana). 
Sul 113.15—19, 115.13—16. 

IOL San 670: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Jayosmäyatana). Sul 116.14—17. 

SI P/83 a + IOL San 669 + Or.15010/93 + IOL San 113 + IOL San 1154: Buddhāvatam- 
saka (Gaņdavyūha: Sudaršana, Indriyesvara). Sul 128.16—26, 131.21—132.3, 129.5— 
11, 131.6—14. 

Or.15010/178: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gaņdavyūha: Mahāprabha). Sul 161.3—7, 161.9—15. 

IOL San 740: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Simhavijrmbhita). Sul 195.22—198.23. 

IOL San 1120 + IOL San 94 + 100: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gaņdavyūha: Maya). Sul 436. 
22-437.5, 437.7-437.17, 436.11, 437.19—437.22, 436.15, 437.25-437.26. 

Or.8212/1698f + IOL San 1108: Buddhāvatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Maitreya). Sul 
471.19-472.2, 475.14—475.25, 471.22-472.4, 475.15-475.25. 

Kha.i.32 in Plate SS 44 + Or.15010/98 + IOL San 1114: Buddhāvatamsaka (Ganda- 
vyttha: Maitreya). Sul 500.25—501.6, 502.8—502.14, 501.2—501.19, 501.22—502.11, 
501.4—501.18, 501.21—502.6. 

Or.15010/155: Buddhavatamsaka (Gandavyüha: Maitreya), folio no. 382. Sul 504.21— 
505.4, 506.9—506.18. 

Two fragments with the siglum Kha.i.32 in Plate SS 44: Buddhavatamsaka (Ganda- 
vyüha: Maitreya). Sul 508.25—509.9, 510.15—510.22. 
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Indic and Khotanese Manuscripts: 
Some New Finds and Findings from Xinjiang! 


DUAN QING (BEIJING) 


As is well known, Tibet and Xinjiang are the two regions in the People’s Republic of 
China in which we most expect to find ancient Indic Buddhist manuscripts. In this paper I 
will report on the state of research at Peking University on manuscripts recently discovered 
in the area of ancient Khotan, while in his contribution to this volume my colleague Dr 
Saerji will discuss the manuscripts originating from the Tibetan Autonomous Region 
(TAR). 

My paper will touch briefly on three topics: first, features of the findings from Xinjiang, 
or more precisely from Khotan; second, the Sanskrit fragments which have been delivered 
to us among other scriptures; and third, evidence of the palaeographic influence of Indic 
manuscripts on Khotanese documents and, conversely, the possibility of using the dated 
Khotanese documents as a basis for determining the date of some Sanskrit fragments. 


1. Some features of the findings from Xinjiang 


It can be almost regarded as a rule that manuscripts discovered in the region of Xinjiang 
will usually surprise us with the variety of their languages and scripts. Once again this rule 
is attested through the new findings, which consist of texts written on paper and wood in a 
variety of scripts and languages. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the most interesting materials are spread among 
private collectors, in contrast to the situation in the TAR where Sanskrit manuscripts are 
mainly located in museums or in monasteries. This feature means firstly that we do not 
have detailed information about the excavation or the provenance of the materials, and 
secondly that we do not know when new findings will surface or what type of material is 
likely to appear. A third point concerning ancient manuscripts in private collections worth 
raising here is their value and what a fair price would be for buying these manuscripts and 
fragments. 

However, up to now ancient manuscripts have been shown to us in a steady and more or 
less continuous flow even though every time the amount of manuscript material is not that 
much. Although the provenance of the manuscripts cannot be determined with any preci- 
sion, they still possess some inherent connection insofar as they have been found together. 
On this occasion it may be worth pointing out in passing that in several new Khotanese 
documents the name of the spot where the royal palace of Khotan was located is men- 
tioned. It is Birgamdara, a name familiar from published Khotanese documents from the 
collections held in the British Library. In one document now preserved in the museum of 
Xinjiang in Urumqi, Birgamdara is referred to as the town of kings.” Although the site of 
Birgamdara, the centre of the ancient Khotanese kingdom, has yet to be confirmed through 
archaeological researches, it is generally known to belong to the ancient Six Towns? which 


' This article was written as part of the project “Research on newly discovered manuscripts in Sanskrit 
and Khotanese" of the Research Center of Eastern Literature at Peking University, Project number: 
2009JJD770004. I am grateful to Dr. Mark Allon of the University of Sydney, Australia, for not only 
taking the trouble to correct the English of this paper, but also providing suggestions for improving its 
content. To the editors of this volume, Paul Harrison and Jens-Uwe Hartmann, I am also indebted for 
suggestions as to style and content. 

2 The document will be discussed by DUAN Qing in “PEW Vaisa ZI [An Order of Spata Vaisa],” 
forthcoming in A New Collection of Xinjiang Museum (AEIR ITERA) , Beijing: Zhonghua 
Shuju. 

* On the Six Towns of ancient Khotan, one may refer to ZHANG Guangda and RONG Xinjiang’s paper 
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used to be situated in the wide area designated by local people as “Old Domoko,” which is 
now included in the territory of modern Cele, an administrative county between the 
Kunlun mountains and the Taklamakan Desert. According to information provided by the 
collectors, most of the materials had been just picked up in the abovementioned area, 
which seems to have been the centre of population of ancient Khotan. 

A rough statistical survey carried out by the National Library in Beijing indicates that up 
until 2009 over five hundred documents and manuscript fragments have come into the 
Collection of Literatures from the Western Regions. Khotanese manuscripts of Buddhist 
texts or secular documents constitute the bulk of the new collection. When ordering all the 
texts according to languages and number of fragments, we get the following sequence: 

* Khotanese 

* Chinese 

e Sanskrit/Brahmi 

* Tibetan (secular documents only) 

* Gandhari/Kharosthi (mainly written on wooden tablets) 

* Tocharian 

* Tumshuquese 

* Judaeo-Persian (a paper letter from the end of the 9th century) 
Among all these interesting ancient documents, two are of special interest. The first is a 
record of items purchased and the amount paid. The record itself is written in Khotanese, 
but sealed with a Sogdian signature. Through this document the role of Khotan as an 
integral link for the Sogdian caravans on their long and difficult road to China is vividly 
illustrated. 

The second is a beautiful letter written in Judaeo-Persian. We are informed through this 
letter that a battle occurred between a Tibetan and some other party. A former student of 
Peking University named ZHANG Zhan, now a PhD candidate at Harvard University under 
P. O. Skjzerve, has studied this letter and drawn the conclusion that the other side involved 
in the war consisted of Uyghurs. In his article ZHANG Zhan dated this Judaeo-Persian letter 
to the year 802. The word for Tibetan is written as twpyty 'n/tūpētyān.* 


2. Sanskrit fragments 


Among the new findings that have come to light since 2003, texts written in Buddhist 
Sanskrit are quite few, and they are merely fragments at that. Altogether about 50 frag- 
ments in different formats and scripts have been found. Among them, several texts have 
been identified. Below is a list of identified Sanskrit manuscripts in the new collection in 
Beijing”: 
Avadānašataka (only one fragment) 
Bhadrakalpikasūtra (Bdk) (only one fragment) 
Prajfiaparamità texts 
Astasāhasrikā Prajnaparamita 
Larger Prajfiaparamità 
Suvikrantavikramipariprccha 


in Chinese, “HAJ =4F = H ARERR [Postscript to the ‘Tablet of the Archivist Chengxian dated to 
the third month of the third year in the Dali reign period of the Tang’],” in Collected Inquiries on the 
History of Khotan (new editon), Beijing: Renmin University of China Press, 2008, 108-9. 

* Cf. ZHANG Zhan and Sui Guan, “REHAU rf NE ea [Philological studies 
on a newly discovered Judaeo-Persian Letter],” in: BUMS AWE Journal of the Dunhuang and 
Turfan Studies 11 (2008), Shanghai: 71-99. The discussion of the date is on p. 81, the word for Tibetan 
on p. 96. 

> In the meantime, several fragments have changed ownership. They have been moved from the 
National Library to the Xinjiang Museum in Urumqi. 
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Ratnaketuparivarta (Rkp) (from 2 different manuscripts) 

Saddharmapundarika (from different manuscripts) 

Sūramgamasamādhisūtra (from 2 different manuscripts) 

Suvarnaprabhäsottamasütra. 

First of all, the single fragment of the Bhadrakalpikasütra is noteworthy. To judge from 
the content, the paper format of the original manuscript must have been quite large, as it 
matches almost exactly 2 folios (4 pages) of the Tibetan text as printed in the Derge 
version.* For several reasons the fragment deserves to be discussed in detail. I will come 
back to it later. 

As far as the fragments of the Rkp are concerned, they apparently came from two 
manuscripts. Almost every chapter of this text is represented by fragments. Judging from 
what has survived, and after a preliminary checking of the text, the versions seem to be 
quite close to the Chinese version named Baoxing tuoluoni jing E Æ PEREC, which was 
translated in the year 629.’ My colleague Dr. Saerji has worked on these fragments. He 
already published several fragments together with his Romanized transliteration and the 
parallel Tibetan and Chinese versions.* 

Among other unidentified manuscripts is a collection of fragments which was delivered 
to us as a group. They must have been found together. After a preliminary transcription of 
the larger of these fragments, it was apparent that the text is composed in verse, and the 
content, although not identified yet, is to some extent clear: it seems to be a commentary 
and can be classified as belonging to Abhidharma literature. The appearance of this kind of 
fragment is of some interest: since the script of this fragment bears palaeographic charac- 
teristics quite typical for manuscripts found on the southern route of the Silk Road around 
ancient Khotan, where no fragments of Abhidharma literature have so far been found, to 
me it seems to imply that there was a possible existence of Sravakayana Buddhism in this 
area. This reminds us of some events recorded in Tibetan sources which, though appearing 
legendary, might have referred to historical facts. As recorded in the Prophecy of the Li 
Country, the Sarvāstivāda school should have existed in ancient Khotan.” 

For a general review, the few manuscript fragments in Sanskrit which originate from 
Xinjiang bear resemblance in content and form to other hitherto known collections of 
Buddhist manuscripts from the southern route, as for instance the Hoernle collection 
preserved in the British Library. In ancient times Khotan was famous as a rich centre for 
Buddhist manuscripts. According to Chinese records, a monk called Devendraprajūa 
brought more than one hundred volumes from Khotan when he was summoned to Luoyang 
by the Empress Wu Zetian in the year 688." The fact that the collection of Sanskrit 


° Cf. DUAN Qing, “A fragment of the Bhadrakalpa-sitra in Buddhist Sanskrit from Xinjiang,” Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in China, Proceedings of a Panel at the 2008 Beijing Seminar on Tibetan Studies, October 
13 to 17, Beijing 2009: 18—41. 

7 According to the KATERE H ER [The Edited Catalogue of the Great Zhou], the Rkp was 
translated in the 3rd year of Zhenguan (HH) of the Tang Dynasty, which is equivalent to 629 CE. T 
2153, 55: 379a20. 

* At least 14 fragments of the Rkp have been identified. See Saerji, “A New Fragment of the Ratnake- 
tuparivarta," Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka 
University 11, 2008: 95-103, and “More Fragments of the Ratnaketuparivarta (1)[2 fragments],” ibid., 
volume 13, 2010: 111—120. 

? R. E. Emmerick, Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan, Oxford 1967: 45. 

“There was a Tripitaka Master from Khotan named Tiyunbore — ‘Divine Wisdom’ in translation — 
who, having thoroughly studied the Tripitaka, was regarded as an extraordinary talent and enjoyed the 
highest reputation in his country. Then he made a journey to the capital in order to investigate cultural 
customs, brought with him over a hundred Sanskrit manuscripts and arrived in the Divine Capital in the 
Chuigong period [the Chuigong period corresponds to CE 685—689]." HT ld EX — SAGA BI pe s 47, DU 
TOR HA Ea Aa, [TE ERAEN, EN. Cee Lī, ACA Aēkūk, Sākt 
FEN, Jr] "P TID. The Chinese text is quoted from Fazang Kirk, Dasheng fajie wuchabie lun shu KAGE 
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fragments recently established at the National Library in Beijing and as well as other 
collections of findings from Khotan represent a variety of script types and formats 
indicates that over a large span of time Buddhist manuscripts were maintained by the 
ancient Khotanese. All the fragments in the Beijing collection must have been written 
down in different historical periods. In the next section I will discuss some details which 
may be useful for determining the likely date of their production. 


3. Khotanese documents and their possible role for dating Indic Buddhist manuscripts 


This volume is more concerned with Indic Buddhist manuscripts. However, the new 
collection of Khotanese manuscripts at the National Library in Beijing, though not wholly 
Indic, deserves to be paid attention to. When speaking about objects from Khotan, let us 
firstly recapitulate the general impression about Khotan itself. The ancient kingdom of 
Khotan has been designated a trading hub and an active stronghold of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. Its doctrinal and practical orientation within the Buddhist world had to some degree 
determined its attitude to choosing and adopting Indic Buddhist manuscripts from outside. 
In other words, Khotan was not only a promoter but also a filter of Indian Buddhism as it 
was finding its way to China. Every fragment of Khotanese is important for documenting 
the history of Central Asia.'' From this aspect, the new manuscript discoveries from 
Khotan in Beijing are of great value for the study of cross-cultural influence as well as 
several other subjects, such as ethnic and cultural trends and features of Buddhist practice 
in Khotan and Central Asia. 

There is another reason why the new collection of Khotanese materials deserves to be 
mentioned on this occasion. Sometimes, by reading Buddhist Sanskrit fragments and 
Khotanese documents, I myself had a rough idea that some Khotanese documents may 
shed light on the dating of Indic manuscripts. It is beyond any doubt that the ancient 
Khotanese established their own writing system, though it is structured on the basis of 
Brahmi characters.” The ancient Khotanese scribes seemed to be conscientious about 
developing their own style of writing certain characters, as for instance in the case of the 
initial vowels i, u, e, and o. This fact can easily be seen with reference to a newly discov- 
ered Khotanese amulet which contains a dharani spell spoken by Avalokitesvara in front of 
Sakyamuni Buddha for protecting pregnant women against 15 evil rāksasīs. The spell 
itself is written in Sanskrit and the rest of the text is composed in Khotanese. In the 
accompanying plate we see first a passage in Khotanese, in which we find the initial 7 is 
written as fr. 


FEA Fe ll anit. [A Commentary on the * Vaipulyadharmadhātvabhedašāstra], T 1838, 44: 63c22—25. 

"R. E. Emmerick, “The Historical Importance of the Khotanese Manuscripts," Prolegomena to 
the Sources on the History of Pre-Islamic Central Asia, ed. J. Harmatta, Budapest 1979: 175. 

7 As early as 1916 Hoernle pointed out that Khotanese possesses its own peculiar style of writing, and 
the Khotanese script is in several ways distinguished from Sanskrit graphic signs. Cf. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, second edition, Delhi 
1988: xiv—xvii. 

5 This document is published in DUAN Qing, “Tia T Abie B [A Khotanese amulet 
against the Fifteen Demons]," GEM WTAE Journal of the Dunhuang and Turfan Studies 11 (2008), 
Shanghai: 101—120. 
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9. cu rri satvi 1 cu mam nā- 


10. ma hvaífii cu tva raksa be- 


LPP’ gp 3 g 11. da bari aysi bi- 


12. $i bada hivyamfe di- 
PX ord 
v ae m Res č) cd, 2 13. jsi raksai yanūm asti 


; fe Translation: 
à a > e 4 J| > 3 Whoever the being might be, when he 
Y 4 would speak my name, and when he 
d E M i fi would bring this spell with (him), I will at 
J i 4 | all times hold him under my aegis and 
afford him protection. 
In contrast, we found in a spell in corrupt Sanskrit an initial i written as °® . Here is a 
passage of the spell in Sanskrit from the same amulet against the 15 raksasis: 


< «kj $* ax & 38. sahasräksa mahädeva 


/? 
of p | nes " = = 
$4 4g F 39. idam vacanam ābrravī- 


a " a n 
e A cm 
é id s > y 324 40. ti ahau subhasi'ta vi- 
/? 
£ 2j Y xf y woh 41. dyā āryasatvasya bhäsi’- 


6^ £j < L 1& g> 42. tā aham pi mudrra dā- 
4 % XY 3 m7 #2 43. syami darakanam 


% 3 4 $ lu 6 2 a 44. hittamkarī || tadyathā 


Translation: 
“The Mahadeva having a thousand eyes spoke this speech: this well-spoken spell 
(vidya) has been spoken by the Saintly Being (aryasatva). I also will give a sign 
(mudrā) for doing benefit to boys. It goes like this (tadyatha)..." 


With the above example I tried to emphasize the sense one gets from Khotanese manu- 
scripts that the ancient Khotanese did care about their own writing system and consciously 
distinguished their writing from that of Sanskrit texts. However, in other respects they 
were also liable to be influenced by scripts used in Sanskrit manuscripts which obviously 
came from other regions closer to India. By comparing the Sanskrit fragments on the one 
hand with some Khotanese documents on the other, we can observe that certain aksaras 
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underwent similar changes. Such an observation might be of some interest for this volume: 
since Khotanese documents are dateable, some of them even accurately dateable, they may 
afford a ready point of reference for dating Indic Buddhist manuscripts. 

Next, before starting to attempt to compare certain characters, we have to rule out 
several objective factors which may render such a comparison unfeasible, as for instance: 
Khotanese Buddhist manuscripts cannot be taken into consideration because Khotanese 
monasteries had their own tradition for training young monks for writing Buddhist texts, as 
demonstrated by alphabet sheets in the St. Petersburg collections," the monastic writing 
tradition therefore differing from that of the secular world. Through Khotanese documents 
we learn that each settlement of people used to keep their own scribe, who was called a 
ka ra,* whose function was to make records of the statements of all parties involved in 
cases. Usually the documents written by village scribes are presented in a cursive type and 
are in fact different from the formal “sūtra” script.'* 

The other crucial factor which may yield a variation of written forms is contingent on 
different locations. As Lore Sander showed several years ago, despite a regional conformi- 
ty the smaller locations used to have their own habits of writing certain aksaras. Therefore, 
when speaking about palaeography, issues of sites and locations of the finds cannot be 
generalized or ignored. Bearing these two preconditions in mind, I have chosen several 
documents from the new Khotanese collection in China for investigation. 


Example 1: 


This is a document written on double wooden tablets which was published at the beginning 
of the 1990s. Such wooden tablets have a specific name in Khotanese — pādā-. A pādā- 
can be defined in two ways: by contents and by form. As far as contents are concerned, a 
pādā- is always a record of an important event involving ownership or sale of persons, 
whereas its form consists of two wooden tablets fastened together with a hemp string. 
Texts are written on the inside of the cover and the bottom. Such wooden tablets used for 
recording important events seem to have a long tradition in ancient Khotan. Also for 
Buddhist Studies such documents are of interest because in some instances Buddhist 
monks are involved in the events. They played the role of vendor, or of witnesses, or of 
agents of justice responsible for delivering a verdict on the deal. Example 1 is a contract 
for the sale of a young woman and her son." This event happened in the 4th year of the 
reign of a Khotanese king whose name cannot be read with certainty. However, the 
document has to do with a famous Khotanese monastery. On the cover of the wooden 
tablets we read 

samagr gumattirai bilsamgna krriyadará asirya pyastāndā samgamudräna 

“The ācāryas on duty of the entire assembly of monks of Gumattirai signed with 

the seal of the assembly of monks.” 
From the Tibetan literary source about Khotan, the Prophecy of the Li Country, we learn 
about a famous monastery named Gumattira, Hgum-tir in Tibetan, which was the second 
oldest Buddhist monastery in Khotan.'* The monastery Gumattīra must have been the most 
famous Buddhist monastery of ancient Khotan and must have flourished for centuries, for 


^ Saka Documents VII: The St. Petersburg Collections, edited by R.E. Emmerick and Margarita I. 
Vorob'éva-Desjatovskaja, London: School of Oriental and African Studies 1993, Plate 129. 

5 Cf. the discussion about the word by R. E. Emmerick and P. O. Skjaerve, Studies in the Vocabulary 
of Khotanese III, Wien 1997: 3940. 

P.O. Skjarve, Khotanese Manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan in the British Library: A Complete 
Catalogue with Texts and Translations, London 2002: lxxi. 

" DUAN Qing and WANG Binghua, "Hiti FRAR [A newly discovered Khotanese 
wooden document from Xinjiang],” BUGIS ATA Journal of the Dunhuang and Turfan Studies 2 
(1997): 1-12. 

8 R, E. Emmerick, Tibetan Texts Concerning Khotan, London: Oxford University Press 1967: 31. 
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as early as the end of the 4th century the Chinese pilgrim Faxian, when passing through 
Khotan on his way to India, stayed in the monastery and left a description of it. According 
to Faxian, the monastery was large enough to hold 3,000 monks, who went together to the 
dining hall when hearing the gandi strike and then took their places in strict order. On the 
other hand, several centuries later, we find the name Gūmattīra mentioned many times in 
Khotanese manuscripts from the hidden cave of Dunhuang.” It is further recorded in this 
Tibetan source that a Khotanese king named Virya became a patron of Buddhism and 
ordered the establishment of the Gumattira monastery. Apart from the Tibetan legend we 
know nothing certain about the king. The location of the famous monastery is also un- 
certain. Since it was built under the patronage of the Khotanese royal family, we may infer 
that the monastery must have been located in the proximity of Birgamdara, where the royal 
palace was situated. 

Before we continue to look further at this document of Gumattira monastery, let us 
return to the fragmentary leaf of the Bhadrakalpikasūtra in Buddhist Sanskrit. This frag- 
ment is thought to bear some features of an earlier time, for instance, the ligature a ryya 
and € e can be traced back to the Kusäna period." Moreover, there are two pieces of 
evidence that indicate that the exemplar upon which the Sanskrit manuscript had been 
based was probably written in Kharostht. In line 5 of the recto side it reads: 


[ya] akir[nga |-viharida apārih(ā) *(Those) who suffer no loss (when) dwelling in crowds...” 
Tibetan equivalent: ma 'dres par gnas pas (yongs su nyams pa med pa gang yin pa de ni 
bzod pa’i’o) “By staying without being mixed up, every unimpaired [person] (is regarded 
as [practicing] patience).” 

Chinese version: Wee Bela I Z PIA EER (you yu youkui zhong nao zhi zhong er bu 
miwu). 

Translation according to the Chinese version: “(Those who) roam about among harassing 
and muddleheaded crowds, but are not lost (are regarded as (practising) patience.)” 

The strange form vihārida also appears in the 3rd line of the verso side: 


6326 x 


(apra)///māna-vihārida “remaining in the boundless (practices)” 
In Tibetan: tshad med pas gnas pa (abiding with the boundless) 

The question is: what grammatical form does vihārida represent? My previous specula- 
tion was to take it as a mistake of the scribe who had misread °da instead of °na of the 
Kharosthi script in which the original exemplar would most probably have been written. 
Therefore, according to my previous suggestion, the correct form must be viharinah, a 
corrupt form of viharinah, the plural of viharin-. However, since we have in this fragment 
several occurrences of na-kara as well as na-kara, it is unlikely that the scribe made a 
mistake because he could not distinguish between °da and °na in the Kharosthi script. We 


? As for instance: H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts I-III (second edition), Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press 1980, II: 121. 

? For ryya cf. Lore Sander, Paláographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansamm- 
lung (VOHD, Supplement-Bd. 8), Wiesbaden 1968, Tafel 6, line 3 from bottom; for e cf. Lore Sander, “A 
brief paleographical analysis of the Brahmi manuscripts in volume I" in: Jens Braarvig et al., eds., 
Buddhist Manuscripts, Vol. I (Manuscripts in the Scheyen Collection I), Hermes Publishing: Oslo, 2000: 
286. 
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have to look for a better solution somewhere else. Vihārida could be also a Prakrit form for 
viharantah, nominative plural masculine of the present participle of viharati “he dwells,” 
or for viharatā, instrumental singular masculine of the present participle of the same word 
since we have in one place in the Tibetan rendition gnas pas, indicating an instrumental in 
the original Sanskrit version. Anyway, viharada, being a Gāndhārī/Kharosthī form of 
viharant (pres. part.), is attested in Buddhist texts.*' It seems then to be a more plausible 
speculation that the viharida under discussion should be a slightly changed form taken 
from Gāndhārī/Kharosthī. Bearing in mind that a Bdk version in Gāndhārī/Kharosthī in 
fact exists,” the above speculation seems to be not unfounded. This and the other above- 
mentioned features lead one further to assume that the Bdk fragment can be accounted as 
the oldest one among all the Sanskrit manuscripts from the region of ancient Khotan. 

The aksara la of Bdk has attracted my attention because it bears a resemblance to the 
same aksara as written on the wooden tablets referring to Gumattira. Compare, for 
instance, Bdk: la 4 (recto line 3) with Gumattīra (WBH01): la al (in the 2nd line of the 
inside of the under-tablet). However, since the king’s name on the wooden tablets is almost 
illegible, no further conclusion can be drawn than that there existed some resemblance of 
certain aksaras. 


Example 2: 


The second example I have chosen for comparison is also a pādā- recording another slave 
deal. This one pertains to the new Khotanese collection in Beijing. What makes the 
document so special is that the vendor was an Acarya who paid a very high price for the 
man to be sold. The slave now in his control had to serve not only monks but also crafts- 
men and their disciples.” The whole case took place in Gaysata, which is famous today as 
Dandan Oiliq. 

This document bears a date: it is written on the 5th day of the first month in the 4th reg- 
nal year of the Khotanese king Vi$ya Väkram. We know this king also from other sources, 
according to which he ruled from 692.** That is to say the document bearing the date of his 
4th regnal year may have been written in year 695. This document is interesting for several 
reasons, firstly for how /a is written. We compare below two instances of /a. The first one 
is taken from the Khotanese document under discussion, the second from one fragment of 
the Rkp that was brought to the collection in the National Library in Beijing at the same 
time as the Khotanese wooden tablets of the year 695. 

Ja < lā (from Khotanese document) ef la (from Ratnaketuparivarta) 
Here we see a clear change: what we have seen in Bdk as a straight vertical is now written 
as a curved one, and the change is to be observed in the Khotanese document as well. 


Example 3: 


However, Khotanese local scribes did not continue without change after being influenced 
by Sanskrit/Brahmi for the written style of certain aksaras. On the Khotanese side, a 
definite change of the form of /a-kāra seems to have happened around the beginning of the 
8th century. The document I will discuss next is also a pādā- document and belongs to the 


?' Cf. Mark Allon, Three Gāndhārī Ekottarikagama-Type Sūtras, British Library Kharosthī Fragments 
12 and 14, with a contribution by Andrew Glass, Seattle and London, 2001. For an overview see the word 
index on p. 334. Andrew Glass, Four Gandhari Samyuktagama Sutras, Senior Kharosthī Fragments 5, 
Seattle and London, 2007. For an overview see the word index on p. 248. 

? I thank Andrew Glass for first alerting me to this. See now in this volume pp. 7, 69, 165. 

> This document is published as Duan Qing, “FIRRA mii EUDGU [A newly found Khotanese 
Contract written on Wood]," EHS 4% Journal of the Dunhuang and Turfan Studies 11 (2008), 
Shanghai: 11—27. 

^ P. O. Skjzrve, “Kings of Khotan in the Eighth Century,” Histoire et cultes de l'Asie Centrale 
préislamique, Paris: CNRS 1991: 260. 
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collection of the National Library in Beijing. The story recorded in it happened in Birgam- 
dara auva, “the town of Birgamdara,” which, as mentioned above, is designated in another 
document as the town of kings. The document actually bears two dates: one is written 
inside the cover tablet and gives the date as the 9th year of the Khotanese king Visya 
Sīhyā. However, another date is found on the bottom side of the under-tablet, referring to 
year one followed by an explanation: 


1. sali 1 si? ksuņā ttina beda khu si disnacamdrä kstra-dara asta 

“Year 1. This is the reign, at the time when Disnacamdra is sitting as the supervi- 

sor of the country.” 
King Visya Sīhyā is also a well-known name from other sources. As rightly suggested by 
Skjzrve, this king could be identified with Yuchi Tiao REW who, according to Chinese 
records in Tangshu, was decapitated in the 13th year of Kaiyuan (725) by the soldiers of 
Duxian EXE, Protector of Anxi. Now with the new document we can win back a part of 
the lost history of the kingdom of Khotan, viz., that king Visya Sīhyā had in fact ruled for 
only 9 years, and that he came to the throne around 716. Although this may be interesting 
for the history of ancient Khotan, it is the form of /a written in this document that is 
worthy of note in this context. By + lā we see that the stroke above has been lengthened 


and is more elegant. This form can be observed in many Khotanese documents apparently 
dated later than this one. 


Example 4: 


For strengthening this impression I have looked at a document on paper which is not yet pub- 
lished. This paper document was also written at the place named Gaysata, well-known as 
the present Dandan Oiliq. People mentioned in this document are familiar to us. The man 
bearing the name Xilue lif, in Khotanese Sidaka, is also attested in other Khotanese 
documents, and lived at the end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th century. Therefore this 
one is dated to a later date than the previous three Khotanese documents under investigation. 
At several points the form of /a can be observed, as for instance by a personal name, 
Altam. The vertical part of /a has on top a rather long flourish to the right and then a curve 
downwards — this is an even more elegantly developed shape than the one we have seen 
on the previous pada- documents. 
"a 


Example 4 is of interest in the context of the present discussion because it can help 
clarify some discrepancies between the three pādā- documents just mentioned above. As 
said before, in order to see a palaeographic development one has to choose material that 
may come from the same location. However, as stated, the three pada- documents come 
from different locations. With Example 4 we may overcome the problem since the docu- 
ment on paper was written in the same place, Gaysata, as the document in Example 2. Thus 
this document provides support for the speculation that there was a palaeographic develop- 


25 This document is transcribed, translated and commented on by me in a paper entitled * (533239 
4) SERT INF ATE [= The Wooden Tablet Concerning Selling his Own Niece — A Historical 
Reflection of Ancient Khotan],” which is going to be published in (1422942 BR—AR Fi UW HEX JA 
ILL AVI EXE) [= Collection of Papers presented at the Symposium “Ancient 
Silk Trade Routes — Cross-cultural Exchange and Legacy in Southeast Asia"], 27—28 October 2011, 
Singapore, forthcoming in Singapore. 

* P. O. Skjærvø, “The End of Eighth-Century Khotan in Its Texts," Journal of Inner Asian Art and 
Archaeology, vol. 3 (2009): 131. 
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ment of the written shape of /a which can be observed and followed in documents of 
different periods. A hundred years earlier the /a was written only with a small curve on the 
right vertical as we have seen in the pādā- document mentioned above in Example 2 and 
the parallel in the Sanskrit manuscript of the Rkp. Fifty years later, around the year 746, the 
curve turned into a lengthened and elegant stroke, as can be viewed in the pādā- document 
of Example 3. 

At this stage, let us return to the Khotanese amulet mentioned at the beginning of this 
section. It is quite certain that the completely intact amulet, which has a format approxi- 
mately 2m long by 7cm wide, represents a certain local cult. In fact it was designed for a 
single woman named Sāvākā so that she might beget sons and so her sons would not be 
hurt by the 15 rāksasīs. As previously related, the text was assumed to be spoken by 
Avalokitesvara. However, despite having a dharani in Sanskrit, the text cannot be claimed 
to be a rendition from Sanskrit. We found 3 Zein the dharani in lines 46—48. It is obvious 
that the written shape of /a bears already the elegant feature which may have come about at 
the beginning of the 8th century, as I tried to demonstrate before. Since the amulet was 
without doubt produced in a Buddhist monastery, it may be inferred that this palaeographic 
development occurred also in the sphere of Buddhist monasteries in Khotan. On the other 
hand, in contrast to the cursive tradition of the indigenous Khotanese script briefly touched 
on above, there was a tradition in Khotanese monasteries of writing Buddhist sūtras. As an 
example of this tradition I present below a line from one folio of the Khotanese Suvarņa- 
prabhāsottamasūtra which also belongs to the new collection of the National Library of 
China:?” 

Folio 186, verso, 4th line 


ug en 


Era tad Daeg Arg: gen fateh vroikagiisšy 


D of «> 9. “HEY Tou ace 


rmapālā mrkala vāchā sucilomá:u sūryamitrā mens RETNA u camnda- 

“(Dha)rmapala, Markata, Vali, Sūciroma and Sūryamitra, Ratnakesa, Mahapranalin, 

Nakula and Canda(na).”** 

Here all the las are written in the formal ductus which is also referred to as “sūtra” script. 
Actually the tradition of the “sütra” script itself refers to a range of distinctive types over 
an extensive period of time.” There is certainly a lot of work to be done in order to achieve 
a clear and solid theory of Khotanese palaeographic development. 

For the moment, however, having observed the written shape of /a in different time 
periods, and by way of conclusion to this short paper, I would make the following 
assumptions: (1) the elegant later shape of /a is a result of an indigenous palaeographic 
development in Khotan; (2) the development started under the influence of a script used 
for Buddhist Sanskrit texts; (3) from the 8th century onwards it appears that Sanskrit 
manuscripts rarely come from the outside to Khotan, resulting in the lack of further 
influence; and (4) the Ratnaketuparivarta might belong to the latest Buddhist manuscripts 
of which the script influenced Khotanese palaeography. 


? The folio is published by me in “Two New Folios of Khotanese Suvarnabhasottamasüutra," Annual 
Report of the International Research Institute of Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, Tokyo 2007: 
325—336. 

* Cf. R. E. Emmerick, The Sutra of Golden Light, Pali Text Society, Oxford, 1992: 68. 

? P. O. Skjarvo, Khotanese Manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan in the British Library: A Complete 
Catalogue with Texts and Translations, London 2002: Ixxi. 
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The Indian traveller, scholar and writer Rahula Sānkrtyāyana (1893—1963) was the first to 
make a systematic search for Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet, and in the mid-1930s, in a 
series of papers in the The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ( = JBORS), 
he published the results of his investigations in a more or less consecutive listing of titles, 
along with very useful notes on the state of the manuscripts, readings of colophons and so 
on. These papers remain an indispensable historical resource, for various reasons, not the 
least of them being that some of the manuscripts which Sankrtyayana saw have subse- 
quently been moved from place to place. Much of the same material was also seen and 
photographed by Giuseppe Tucci (1894—1984) on his trips to Tibet in the 1930s and 1940s; 
his reports are similarly valuable for establishing provenance. Work has only recently 
begun on a systematic catalogue of Tucci’s collection of manuscripts and photographs. A 
preliminary inventory of these made by Francesco Sferra came out in 2000? and this was 
republished in 2008 in a revised and enlarged edition with the title “Sanskrit Manuscripts 
and Photographs of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Giuseppe Tucci's Collection." 

Some decades after the visits of Sankrtyayana and Tucci, the task of cataloguing San- 
skrit manuscripts in Tibet was taken up by the Chinese scholar WANG Sen ER (1912— 
1991). WANG Sen's work, also described in the contribution by Saerji to this volume (see 
pp. 294—295), was not the result of work in the field, but the inventory of a set of 259 
manuscripts gathered up and transported to Beijing in 1960/1961. It may have been com- 
piled in the 1960s, although it bears the date 1985. The consignment sent to Beijing con- 
tained some of the same material seen and/or photographed by Sankrtyayana and Tucci. 
Circulating unofficially in the West for many years in very poor photocopies, WANG Sen's 
catalogue was eventually brought into the public domain in a more legible form when it 
was reproduced by Haiyan Hu-von Hinüber in a 2006 publication. Despite its imperfec- 
tions, it too remains an important historical resource. The catalogues of Luo Zhao 4 
(see the contributions of Saerji and Luo Hong in this volume, pp. 292-293 and 315 
respectively) were made later than WANG Sen's, in 1984 and 1985, on the basis of surveys 
of the collections held in the Norbulingka and the Potala in Lhasa (including the Beijing 
consignment, which had in the meantime been repatriated). Circulating unofficially in the 
same way as WANG Sen's list, Luo Zhao's handwritten lists are much more compre- 
hensive, but unfortunately their information cannot be reproduced here.* To get a full and 
accurate idea of what is preserved to this day in China and Tibet one must await the pub- 
lication of the systematic catalogue of manuscript holdings in the TAR produced last year, 
which at the time of writing remains under tight official embargo in the PRC (see the 
introduction, pp. xiv-xv). Hopefully it will one day be made public, and eventually appear 
online, ideally to be accompanied by online publication of the digital images of the 
manuscripts themselves, so that scholars the world over may at last have the free and unob- 
structed access to these materials that 1s required for the advancement of scholarship in this 
field. 


'T thank Rafal Felbur for his assistance with the input of the data from several of the catalogues used 
for this paper. 

? *Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photos of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Giuseppe Tucci's Collection: A 
Preliminary Report," in Piotr Balcerowicz and Marek Mejor, eds., On the Understanding of Other 
Cultures (Warsaw: Oriental Institute, Warsaw University, 2000): 397—413. 

? Permission was sought to incorporate the titles from the Luo Zhao lists in this paper, but this was 
declined. 
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The synoptic title list published here is merely intended to give a preliminary indication 
of the scope of the material documented by Sankrtyayana, Tucci, and WANG Sen. It is a 
manifestly imperfect stopgap measure, which can only begin to convey a sense of what has 
yet to appear. Its incompleteness — which is to say, the incompleteness of the three lists on 
which it is based — is indicated by the fact that some very important texts which we know 
to have survived in Tibet do not appear on it, such as the Vimalakirtinirdesa (see in this 
volume), the Bodhisattvapitakasütra, and the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana, to mention just a 
few sütras, or many of the commentarial works already published in the series STTAR (see 
the contributions of Luo Hong and Helmut Krasser in this volume). 

The list draws on the following sources, presented here according to the sigla used: 

B = Frank Bandurski, “Übersicht über die Göttinger Sammlungen der von Rahula 
Sankrtyayana in Tibet aufgefundenen buddhistischen Sanskrit-Texte," in Frank 
Bandurski et al., eds., Untersuchungen zur buddhistischen Literatur (Gēttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994): 9-126. 

S = Rahula Sānkrtyāyana, “Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet," The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 21.1 (1935): 21-43; "Second Search of 
Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet,’ JBORS, 23.1 (1937): 1-57; “Search for 
Sanskrit MSS. in Tibet, " JBORS, 24.4 (1938): 137—163. 

T= Francesco Sferra, “Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photographs of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Giuseppe Tucci’s Collection,” in Francesco Sferra, ed., Manuscripta Buddhica 
I: Sanskrit Texts from Giuseppe Tucci Collection Part I (Roma: Istituto Italiano 
per I Africa e l'Oriente, 2008): 15—78 (annotated list, pp. 41ff.). Here reference is 
only to sections 3.1A—D, which inventories negatives taken in Sa skya, Ngor, Zha 
lu Ri phug, and sPos khang tshog pa, and to 3.2A—D, which lists photographs 
without negatives taken in Sa skya, Ngor, Zha lu, and an unspecified place in 
Tibet. 

W = WANG Sen, Minzu tushuguan cang fanwen beiye jing mulu (Beijing, 1985), as 
published as an appendix to Haiyan Hu-von Hinüber, “Some Remarks on the 
Sanskrit Manuscript of the Mülasarvästiväda-Prätimoksasütra found in Tibet,” in 
Ute Hüsken et al., eds., Jaina-Itihasa-Ratna: Festschrift fur Gustav Roth zum 90. 
Geburtstag (Marburg: Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 2006): 283—337 (appendix on pp. 
297-334). 

The text titles are listed in English alphabetical order, followed by their numbers in the 
relevant catalogues.* The titles are given in their corrected or standard form, regardless of 
the spelling in the individual catalogues, unless they are too corrupt to restore with 
confidence. Variant spellings are given only in some cases. Author attributions are 
normally given as they appear in the lists, and often reflect traditional ascriptions: they are 
not necessarily correct. Where the same work, or the same manuscript of the work, can be 
identified in more than one list, the entries are connected by the equal sign (=). Here Ban- 
durski’s meticulous work is especially helpful, in that it enables many entries to be lined up 
in this way, but often insufficient details are given in S or W to permit this to be done with 
titles that do not appear in B or T. Generally, however, when the folio numbers match, we 
assume that the same manuscript is in question, but for complete certainty there is, of 
course, no substitute for a careful inspection of the manuscript itself. Such close examina- 
tion sometimes results, as we see in Bandurski’s catalogue, in a complete overturning of 
the initial identification, or the discovery that the manuscript contains more than one text. 


^ Sankrtyayana’s list runs over three articles, published in 1935 (Nos. 1-184), 1937 (Nos. 180-336) 
and 1938 (Nos. 337—363). It will be evident that some of the numbers at the beginning of the 1937 list 
overlap those at the end of the 1935 list, i.e. the numbers 180—184 appear twice. For these numbers, 
therefore, the relevant date is also given, e.g. S182 (1935). Furthermore, at the end of Sankrtyayana’s 
1938 article he describes a small number of manuscripts from sPos khang, some of which are given 
running numbers previously assigned. These are marked in our list by date and page number, e.g. S 
(1938), p. 158. 
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Abhidharmadipa with Vibhasaprabhavrtti B20 & B70c = S248 = T3.1C46 = W24 

Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu B221, IIb = S335 = T3.1B.13 

Abhidharmakosakärikä B221Ia, c, d = S105 

Abhidharmapradipa: see Abhidharmadipa 

Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asanga B23a = 8312 = T3.2C10 = W23 

Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya of Sthiramati (or Jinaputra?) B23b = S86; = T3.1B.1 

Ābhiprāyikagāthānirdeša S351 

Abhisamacarika (Ma-L.) B55b = S12 = W5 

Abhsamācārikadharma T3.1C43 

Abhisamayakrama B38.19 = S137 

Abhisamayālamkāra S9 & S (1938), p. 163 

Abhisamayālamkārakārikā W212 

Abhisamayālamkārālokā of Haribhadra S46; W12 

Abhisamayälamkäraprajnäpäramitopadesasästra W14 

Abhisamayālamkāraprajū(āpāramit)opadešašāstra(vrtti) (Durbodhalokanamatika) of Dharmakirti 
S45 = T3.2C14 

Abhisamayālamkāratīkā W13 

Abhisamayālamkāravivrtti S20 

Abhisamayasamuccayatīkā S117 

Abhisambodhikrama(vivrtti) of Āryadeva (?) S256 = W132 

Acalakramadvaya B42e = S162 

Acintyādvayakrama: see next 

Acintyādvayakramopadeša of Āryakuddāliyāda S34 = W144 

Acittikā Bhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Adhyardhašataka of Mātrceta S202 = T3.1A.6 

Ādibuddha, etc. S270 

Ādikarmāvatāra of Mafijukirti B47.5 = S53 

Ādikarmāvatārapratibaddha of Mafijukirti B47.7 = S55 

Advaitabinduprakarana of Jfianasrimitra B24.10 = S347 = T3.1C40 = W49 

Advayasamatākalparāja S354 = T3.2C12 (title given as Āryādvayasamatāvijayanāmamahākalpa- 
rājatantra) = W76 (as Advayasamatāvijayakalpa) 

Agamapramanyakarika: see Āgamasiddhikārikā 

Āgamasiddhikārikā of Sankaranandana B5b = S175 = T3.1B.17° 

Ajatasatrvavadana B41.Ib = S (1938), pp. 149ff. 

Amarakošatīkā (Kāmadhenu) of Subhūticandra B46 = S185; B74; S150; S180 (1935) 

Amarakošatīkā (Kavikāmadhenu): see Amarakosatıkä (Kāmadhenu) 

Amoghapasakalpa(raja) S291 = W69 

Amoghapasalokesvaramandala S269 = W100 

Angulidharanimahavidyarajfii: see Āryāngulī (nama) dhāraņī (mahävidyäräjfii) 

Angulīkalpa: see Āryāngulīkalpa 

Anupalabdhirahasya of Jnänasrimitra B24.4 = S340 = T3.1C40 = W42 

Anuttarasamvara of Säkyamitra B29a3 = S96 

Anuttarasatvavivrtti S258 = W134 

Anyāpohasiddhikārikā of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B.17 

Āpaduddhāraņapaddhati W230 

Aparapadavrtti W164 

Aparimitayuhstotra B42d 


* For the confusing situation relating to the Sammelhandschrift in which this and other works of 
Sankaranandana are found, see Vincent Eltschinger, “Sankaranandana’s Sarvajfiasiddhi: A Preliminary 
Report,” in Francesco Sferra, ed., Manuscripta Buddhica I: Sanskrit Texts from Giuseppe Tuccis 
Collection Part I (Roma: Istituto Italiano per I Africa e l'Oriente, 2008): 115—155. 
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Apohaprakarana: see Apohasiddhi 

Apohaprakarana of Jhanasrimitra B24.6 = S342 = T3.1C40 = W44 

Apohasiddhi of Ratnakīrti B25.3 = S22 = T3.2C9 = W53 (second part) 

Apohasiddhiprakaraņa: see Apohasiddhi 

Arjunagītā W173 

Arthaviniscayadharmaparyäya: see Arthavini$cayasütra 

Arthaviniscayasütra B30b = S184 (1937); B31a = S87; B31d1 = S47; B32 

Arthavini$cayasütranibandhana of Viryasridatta B31b = S88; B31c = S48 = T3.1B.12; B31d1/d2 = 
S47 

Āryadhvajāgrakeyūrā nāma dhāriņī T3.2D16 

Āryāngulī(nāma)dhāraņī(mahāvidyārājūī) B73.3 = S190 

Āryāngulīkalpa or Aryangulyah kalpa (Bhagavatya hrdayakalpa) B73.4 = S191 

Āryasamādhirājasūtragāthā (?) T3.2D17 

Astasāhasrikāpiņdārtha of Kambalācārya B75a = S187 

Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamita B71; B72; S1; S4 (also see Sūtradhāraņīsamgraha); $19; S56; S57; 
S58; S59; S60; S61; S63; S64; S184 (1935); S214; S215; S226; S287; S288; W2; W3; W209 

Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamitapatijika: see Säratamä 

Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamitasütra: see Astasähasrikäprajhiäpäramitä 

Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamitasütravrtti W67 

Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamitatika S206 

Astasmasäna B73.2 = S189 

Avayavinirakarana of Pandita ASoka B25 = S28 = T3.2C9 = W58 

Avyayartha W236 

Balicakravidhi B38.31 = S149 

Balitattva of Ratnasila $357; W73 

Balitattvadhikara B29a6 = S99 

Bhagavadgita W182; W183; W184; W185 

Bhagavatya hrdayakalpa: see Aryangulikalpa 

Bhairavatantra W232 

Bhasavrtti of Purusottamadeva S90 

Bhattārakavajrāsanasādhanopadeša S31 

Bhāvanākrama: see Bodhisattvabhāvanākrama 

Bhavasuddhi of Karuņābalavajra B38.11 = S129 

Bhedabhedapariksa of Jnänasrimitra B24.3 = S339 = T3.1C40 = W41 

Bhiksuņīprakīrņaka: see Bhiksuņīvinaya (Mā-L) 

Bhiksuņīprātimoksavibhanga: see Bhiksuņīvinaya (Mā-L) 

Bhiksuņīvinaya (Ma-L) B55a = S12= T3.1C.39 = W6 

Bhiksuprakīrņaka: see Bhiksuņīvinaya (Mā-L) 

Bhiksuprakīrņakavinaya: see Bhiksuņīvinaya (Mā-L) 

Bhiksupratimoksasütra: see Pratimoksasütra 

Bhütadamarabhattarakasadhana B47.2 = S50 

Bhütadamaramandalopayika of Subhütipalita B47.3 = S51 

Bhūtadāmaratantra B47.1 = S49; B49b 

Bījahara (?) of Dharmadāsa W167 (title given as Vījahara) 

Bodhicaryāvatāra of Santideva S1 10; S196; W124; W213 

Bodhicittavajragāthātīkā S309 = W79 (?) 

Bodhisattvabhavanakrama (I) of Kamalašīla S267 = T3.1C.37; W97 

Bodhisattvabhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Bodhisattvasamvaravimšakavrtti of Sāntiraksita W10 

Brahmapurāņa W235 

Brhatprāmāņyakārikā of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B.17 
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Buddha...(pūjāvidhi) of Mafijukīrti B47.6 = S54 

Buddhanamaskāra, etc. S273 

Cakrasamvaravivrtti B53 = S71; S290 = W82 

Caņdamahārosaņatantra B42a = S106 

Cāndravyākaraņa of Candragomin S204; S205; S286 = W153; W154; W163 
Cāndravyākaraņatīkā of Ratnamati B65 = S295 = W149 
Cāndravyākaraņatīkā S82 

Cāndravyākaraņatīkāpafijikā of Pürnacandra B65 = S296 = W149 
Cāndravyākaraņavrtti of Candragomin S285; S294 = W150 
Cāndravyākaraņavrtti of Dharmadāsa W222 

Catuhsastikala B6b 

Caturangasādhanatīkā (Sāramafijarī) of Samantabhadra S297 = T3.1C.30 = W83 
Caturyoginīsamputatantrarāja S355 = T3.2C13 = W74 

Chandoratnākara: see Chandoratnakarasvopajiiavrtti 
Chandoratnākarasvopajūavrtti of Ratnakarasanti B44 & 45b = S89 = T3.1B22 
Cintāmayī Bhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Citradvaitaprakasavada of Ratnakīrti B25.9 = S27 = T3.2C9 = W57 
Cittādvaitaprakaraņa: see Citrādvaitaprakāšavāda 

Cittādvaitaprakaraņavāda: see Citrādvaitaprakāšavāda 

Cittānandapatī of Nāgārjuna T3.2D15 

Cittavisuddhi of Divākaracandra B38.5 = S123 

Daršanagrantha: see Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra and Trimsikävijhaptibhäsya 
Daršanagrantha S69 

Dašabhūmikasūtra S209 

Dāsarasāyaņa & tīkā S203 = T3.1A.3 = W38 

Dašatattva W70 

Dharmadharmatāpravibhāgasūtra S363 (on S (1938), p. 163) 
*Dharmadharmatāvibhāgavivrti of Vairocanaraksita = T3.1B20 
Dharmälankärakärikä of Sankaranandana S173-175 = T3.1B17 
Dharmapada B42b, B43 = S159 


Dharmasamvāda W169 

Dharmottarapradīpa of Durvekamisra B17, B18a = S74 = T3.1B11 
Dhātupatha W225 

Dohākoša(gīti) of Saraha B16 = S336 = T3.1B14 

Dohākošatīkā S251 


Dravyapadārthasamgraha W208 

Durgasimhavrtti (?) W223 (listed as Daurgasimjfiavrtti) 
Ekajatāstotra S163 

Ekārathidāna of Rsapaņaka W188 

Ekavrksāditīkā S67 

Evammāyāpafijikā W142 

Ganapatihrdayadharani S164 

Gaņdavyūhasūtra S210 

Gangästaka of Sankaräcärya W197 

Gorasasata (?) W194 

Guhyasamāja S72; S314; W61 
Guhyasamajamandalopayika: see Samājamaņdalopāyikā 
Guhyasamajamandalopayika of Bhadrapada S208 
Guhyasamājapradīpoddyotanatīkā: see Pradīpoddyotanatīkā 
Guhyasamājatīkā: see Pradīpoddyotanatīkā 
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Guhyasamājatīkā (Candraprabha) of *Pramuditākaravarman T3.1C.35 

Guhyendratilakakalparaja S330 = W117 

Guņāparyanta(stotratīkā) of Dignāga S329 = W119 

Herukabhattārakasādhana of Anandagarbhapada B38.15 = S133 

Herukabhidhanamantroddhara, etc. S155 

Herukasādhana W93 

Herukasādhana of Alalavajra B38.14 = S132 

Herukasādhana of Dārikapāda S265 

Herukasādhana of Garbhapāda B38.13 = S131 

Herukasadhanapanjika B48 = S151 

Herukastuti of Kaņhapā B38.25 = S143 

Hetubindvanutīkā: see Dharmottarapradīpa 

Hetubindutīkāloka of Durvekamisra B18b, B19 = S75 = T3.1B1 

Hevajrabalividhi of Divākaracandra B38.6 = S124 

Hevajrābhisamayatilaka of Sakyaraksita B38.8 = S126 

Hevajracakravimšikā of Saroruhavajra B38.24 = S142 

Hevajradākinījālamahātantratīkā: see Trivajraratnavalimalikapafijika 

Hevajrākhyayuganaddha of Advayavajra B38.2 = S120 

(Hevajra)pūjāvidhi of Samādhivajra B38.18 = S136 

Hevajrasādhana (Tattvāvatāra) S93 

Hevajrasādhana of Anangavajra B38.9 = S127; B38.10 = S128 

Hevajrasādhana of Mahadapāda B38.16 = S134 

Hevajrasadhana of JAänavajra B38.17 = S135 

Hevajrasādhana of Sahajavajra B38.20 = S138 

Hevajrasādhana of Sasvatavajra B38.21 = S139 

Hevajrasādhana (JAänapradipa) of Divakaracandra B38.4 = S122 

Hevajrasādhanopāyikā of Ratnākarašānti B73.1 = S188 

Hevajrasādhanopāyikā of Saroruhapāda B38.1 = S119 

Hevajrasatvavikāša of Divākaracandra B38.3 = S121 

Hevajrastuti B38.22 = S140; B38.23 = S141 

Hevajra(tantrapiņdārtha)tīkā of Vajragarbha B36 = S92 = T3.1B21 

Hevajratippaņa of Saroruvajra B37 = S91 

Hevajravisuddhinidhi: see Hevajravisuddhisadhana 

Hevajravisuddhisadhana of Avadhitipada B38.7 = S125 

Hevajrayoginistuti B38.26 = S144 

Hitopadeša W 177; W178; W179; W180; W181; W229 

Isvaradüsana: see ISvaravada 

Īsvarāpākaraņa of Sankaranandana S168 = T3.1B23 

Isvaräpäkaranakärikä of Sankaranandana S173-175 = T3.1B17 

Isvarasädhanadüsana of Ratnakīrti B25.2 = S21 = T3.2C9 = W53 (ff. 18b-32a, misidentified as 
Apohaprakaraņa) 

I$varavada of Jnänasrimitra B24.7 = S343-344 = T3.1C40 = W45-46 

I$varavadadhikaravyakhya: see I$varavada 

Jivanmuktastotra (7?) W190 

Jüanapradipa: see Hevajrasadhana 

Jfianasarasamuccaya of Āryadeva S37 = W146 

Jūānasiddhi B7b 

Jūānašrīmitranibandhāvali B24 

Jyotisavaidyakakrodapatra of Vibhūticandra S310 

Kālacakratantra B12, B13a = S85; B14 = S307 = W77; W104 

Kālacakratīkā (Vimalaprabha) B13b = S113; B13c = S306 = W78; S236; S274 
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Kalapapafijika W159 

Kalāpasūtra W224 

Kalapavrtti of Durgasimha S83 

Kalāpavyākaraņatīkā S152 

Kalyāņakāmadhenu of Nāgārjuna S304 = T3.1C.31; W90 

Kāmadhenu: see. Amarakošatīkā 

Kamasastra S279; W109 

Karmantavibhagamelavana B29a7 = S100 

Karmavibhagaya (in Sinhalese) B66 = S234 (*Vessantarajataka (?)”) 

Kāryakāraņabhāvasiddhi of Jhanasrimitra B24.8 = S345 = T3.1C40 = W47 

Kasikapaficika of Jinendrabuddhi S11 

Kasikavivarana W161; W162 

Kasikavivaranapafijika of Jinendrabuddhi S109 

Katantrapafijika of Trilocanadāsa S261; S262; S353; W152; W158 

Kātantravrtti of Trilocanadāsa W160 

Katantravrttipafijika of Trilocanadasa S293 = W151; W156; W157 

Kavya S 362 (S (1938), pp. 149-156) 

Kāvyādarša S114 

Kāvyaprakāša S263 = W166 

Kriyāsamuccaya B39a = S84 

Krsnayamäritantrapanjikä of Dharmadāsa S301 = W87 (gives author as Kumäracandra) 

Ksanabhangadhyaya of Jhänasrimitra B24.1; S241; S337 = T3.1C40; W36; W39 

Ksanabhangasiddhi (Anvayātmikā & Vyatirekātmikā) of Ratnakīrti B25.4 & 5 = S23 = T3.2C9 = 
W55 

Kulālikāmnāya W221 

Kurukullākalpa B47.4 = S52 

Kurukullāsādhana S268 = W99 (title given as Kurukullīsādhana) 

Laghupratibandhasiddhikārikā of Sankaranandana S173-175 = T3.1B17 

Laghutantratīkā of Vajrapāņi T3.1C.34; T3.2C8 

Laksaņatīkā S321 = W66; W25; see also Vinayasūtra 

Lankāvatārasūtra (?) S331 

Madhyamakahrdaya: see Tarkajvālā 

Madhyāntavibhāgabhāsya B6c = S160; B7a 

Madhyāntavibhāgakārikā of Maitreyanātha S7 & S (1938), p. 162 (renumbered as 8) 

Madhyāntavibhāgakatipayapadavivrti of Vairocanaraksita T3.1B20 

Madhyāntavibhāgasūtra S8 (title given as Madhyāntavibhangasūtra) 

Madhyāntavibhangabhāsya: see Madhyāntavibhāgabhāsya 

Madhyāntavibhangakārikā: see Madhyāntavibhāgakārikā 

Madhyāntavibhangakārikābhāsya: see Madhyāntavibhāgabhāsya 

Madhyaprämänyakärikä of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B17 

Mahāgopyatattvopadeša of Dārikapāda S36 = W145 

Mahākālacakra: see Kālacakratantra 

Mahākālatantra B15 = S81 

Mahāmantrānusāriņīmahāvidyārājīī S76 

Mahāmāyātantra S283 = W135 

Mahāmāyātantratīkā S198 = W122 

Mahamayürividyarajfii S78 = W137; W217 

Mahāpratisarāmahāvidyārājīī S80; W136; W219 

Mahapratisaravidyarajnikalpa, etc. (Paficaraksa) S14 

Maharajfttmahamantranusarint W220 

Mahasahasrapramardini S77; W216; W138 
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Mahāšītavatīmahāvidyārājnī: S79 (title given as Sitavatimahavidyarajfi1); W139 (title given as 
Mahāšītavalī); W218 (title given as Mahāsītavanīmahāvidyārājnī) 
Mahavajrabhairavatantra(raja) S277 = W107 

Mahavakyartha W198 

Mahāvākyavivaraņa of Sankaracarya W196; W237 
Mahayanalaksanasamuccaya S275 = W105 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra B54 = S66 (as “Darsanagrantha”); W15 
Mahāyānasūtrālamkārapiņdārtha W16 

Mahāyānavimšikā of Nāgārjuna S40 

Mahayanavimsika (?) of Prasantamitra S41 
Mahäyanottaratantrasästropadesa Blc = S43 
Mahāyānottaratantra(-tīkā): see Ratnagotravibhāga 
Mahāyānottaratantratippaņī of Vairocanaraksita T3.1B20 
Mahimnakhyastotra of Puspadanta W195 (title given as Mahimnakhyamstotra) 
Maßfjusriguhyacakra (?) B73 = S192 

Mafijus$rinamasanügiti 816; S323 = W115; W125; see also Namasamgiti 
Mantramuktāvalī W192 

Mārkaņdeyapurāņa W233 

Müladevaväkyasästra W108 = S278 

Nairātmyasādhana B38.28 = S146 

Nairātmyasādhana of Divākaracandra B38.30 = S148 
Nairātmyasādhana of Ratnākarašānti B38.29 = S147 

Nairatmyasiddhi S158 

Nairātmyastuti B38.27 = S145 

Nāmalingānušāsana of Amarasimha W202 

Nāmasamgīti S266 =? W92; see also Maiijušrīnāmasangīti 
Navaslokaprajhäpäramitä: see Navaslokastasahasrika Prajhäpäramitä 
Navaslokäryästasähasrikäyäh Prajfiaparamitayah Pindartha: see Astasähasrikäpindärtha 
Navaslokastasahasrika Prajhaparamita B75a = S186 

Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti W211 

Nyayabindvanutika: see Dharmottarapradipa 

Nyayabindupafyika of Dharmottara S238 = W32 

Nyayabindutika: see Nyāyabindupaīijikā 

Nyayasiddhi B6a; B8 

Paficakrama of Nagarjuna B29a1 = S94 

Paficakramatippani of Munisribhadra S358 = W96 

Paficakramavivrtti S257 = W133; S259 = W129 

Paficaraksa S183 (1935); S213 

Paficaraksabali S165 

Paficavim$atisahasrikaprajfiaparamita S292 
Paficavim$atisahasrikaprajfiaparamitabhisamayalamkaravrtti W11 
PaficavimSatisahasrikaprajfiaparamitopadesa of Buddhadāsa S30 
Pāņinīsūtra W155 

Pāņinisūtrapatha(ka) W201 

Paramagambhirottanakrama of Divakaracandra B38.12 = S130 
Pindartha: see Astasahasrikapindartha 

Pindikrama of Amguripada B29a5 = S98 

Posadhanusamsa, etc. S228 

Pradīpoddyotanatīkā of Candrakīrti B49a = S112= T3.1B27, T3.2B6 
Prajfiälamkärakärikä of Sankaranandana [?] B4b = S173-175 = T3.1B17; B5a 
Prajfiaparamita (?) S15; S313 
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Prajfíaparamitahrdayasütra W210 

Prajfíaparamitapindartha of Dignaga S327 

Prajfíaparamitasadhana (?) W128 

Prajfíaparamitatika S322 

Prakaranayogapitha S70 

Pramanantarbhavaprakarana of Ratnakirti B25.6 = S24 = T3.2C9 = W55 (misidentified as Vyapti- 
nirņaya) 

Pramāņavārttika (Krodapatra) B70h = S240 

Pramāņavārttika of Dharmakīrti S239 

Pramāņavārttika commentary [?] B3, B4a, B33b 

Pramāņavārttikabhāsya (Vārtttikālamkāra) of Prajfiakaragupta B11 = S183 (1937) = T3.1A1 

Pramāņavārttikakārikā of Dharmakīrti W35 

Pramāņavarttikālamkāra W33 

Pramāņavārttikasvavrtti of Dharmakīrti B2a = S180 (1937) 

Pramāņavārttika(sva)vrttitīkā of Karņakagomin B2b = S181 (1937) = T3.1A8, T3.2A5; B2c = S182 
(1937) 

Pramāņavārttikatīkā W34 

Pramanavarttikavrtti of Manorathanandin B70a = S237 = T3.1C41 = W31 

Pratibandhasiddhikārikā of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B17 

Prātimoksasūtra (Mā-L) B57 = S177 = T3.1B16 

Prātimoksasūtra W9 

Prātimoksasūtratīkā B58b = S194 

Pratisthāvidhi, etc. S305 = W91 

Pratyekabuddhabhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Raghunāthāsita W193 

Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa W205 

Rahahpradipa (Sarvarahasyanibandha) of Ratnakarasanti S299 = T3.1C.32 = W85 

Raktayamāritantra S18 =? W127 

Rasaprakāšamārtaņda of Govindanatha S157 

Ratirahasya of Kokapandita S172 

Ratnagotravibhaga (Mahayanottaratantrasastra) of Maitreyanatha Bla = S68; Blb = S242 = W37; 
S43; T3.1C45 

Ratnagunasaficayagathavyakhya of Haribhadra S42; W18 

Ratnakirtinibandhävalı B25 

Rudrayamala(tantra) W231; W234 

Sabdabheda W126 

Sacittika Bhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Sadangayoga(tīkā) S280 = W110 

Saddharmaparikatha B41.IIb = S 7 (1938), pp. 160—161 = T3.1D48 

Saddharmapuņdarīkasūtra S2; S211 = W4; S212 

Sādhanašataka W140 

Sādhanayoga S319 

Sahopalambhaprakaraņa of Jitari S41 (no title, author given as Prasantamitra) = T3.1B24 

Sahopalambhasiddhi of Jitāri B10b 

Sākārasangrahasūtra B24.12 = S349 = T3.1C40 = W51 

Sākārasiddhišāstra of Jnanasrimitra B24.11 = S348 = T3.1C40 = W50 

Samādhirājasūtra B30a = S184 (1937) (first part misidentified as Arthaviniscayadharmaparyaya) =? 
T3.2A4; S10; T3.1A7 

Samājamaņdalopāyikā of Nāgabuddhi/Nāgabodhi S302 = T3.1C.33 = W88 

Sāmānyadūsaņa of Paņdita Ašoka B25 = S29 = T3.2C9 

Sāmānyanirākaraņa: see Sāmānyadūsaņa 
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Samayamudrapurusakara of Nagarjuna S35 = W143 

Samkathyaviniscaya from Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya of Yasomitra S86 

Samkhyasastra W206 

Sanksiptesvarapakaranakarika of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B17 

Šāntiparvani moksadharmesv anusmrtih W172 

Santanantaradüsana of Ratnakirti B25.10 = T3.2C9 

Saptapadartha W207 

Sarasvatistotra of ASvalayana W187 

Sāratamā (Aryästasähasrikäyäh prajfiaparamitayah Saratama nama pafijikā) of Ratnākarašānti B50a 
= S201; B50b = S200 = T3.1A9 

Sarvabuddhasamayapratisthamahatattva W72 

Sarvadharmasvabhava (?) W168 

Sarvajfiasiddhi of Ratnakirti B25.1 = S21 = T3.2C9 = W52 

Sarvajūasiddhi of Sankaranandana S168 = T3.1B23 

Sarvajūasiddhikārikā of Sankaranandana B9, B10a = S174 = T3.1B17 

Sarvajfiasiddhisamksepa of Sankaranandana S168 = T3.1B.23 (see also B10a, n. 120) 

Sarvarahasyanibandharahasyapradipa: see Rahahpradipa 

Sarvašabdābhāvacarcā of Jhanasrimitra B24.5 = S341 = T3.1C40 = W43 

Sarvasuddhivisuddhikrama (Anuttarasandhi) of Säkyamitra = T3.1B19 

Šatapaūcāšatka: see Adhyardhasataka 

Satasahasrahitayama$vamedhadharmayudhistirasamvadeyudhistirayajfia (sic) W176 

Satasähasrikäprajfiäpäramitä S73; S216—222; S289 = W1 

Šatasāhasrikāprajiiāpāramitasūtra: see Satasähasrikäprajhäpäramitä 

Satasähasryamsamhitäyämvaiyamsikyämsäntiparvvanivisnornnamnamsahasram (sic) W174 

Sätiparvanivisnudharmottareduhsvapnanäsanamgaj endramoksanamstotram (sic) W175 

Satkarakaprakriya W189 

Siddhaikaviratantra S324 = W116 

Šiksāsamuccaya S227 

Sitavatimahavidyarajfir: see Mahāšītavatīmahāvidyārājīī 

Sphutapithadinimaya S250 = W28 

Sphutārthā Srighanäcärasangrahatikä of Jayaraksita B59 = S102 

Sragdharastotra S272 = W102 

Sramanerakarikatika of J ayaraksita S102 

Šrāvakabhūmi: see Yogācārabhūmi 

Srikrsnärjunasamvädamgitäsära W186 

Sripadmapuräneuttarakhandeumämahesvarasamvädevindohsahasranämastotram (sic) W200 

Sripadmapuräneuttarakhandeumämahesvarasamvädevismornnämasahasram (sic) W199 

Šrīpāņdavagītā W170; W171 

Srisamvarastotratika of Vajrapäni S38 = W141 (title given as Srisamvarastotrabhäsya) 

Šrutamayī Bhümi: see Yogäcärabhümi 

Sthirasiddhidüsana of Ratnakirti B25.8 = S26 = T3.2C9 = W56 

Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyākara B40 = S178 = T3.1B29 

Šuddhācāra of Väcaspatimisra B 52, B64 = S223 

Sūksmaprāmāņyakārikā of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B17 

Sundarīmantrastotra W 191 

Sūtradhāraņīsamgraha S (1938), p. 147 

Sūtrālamkāra S116; see also Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra 

Sütralamkara(vi)bhanga S44 

*Sūtrālamkāravivrti of Vairocanaraksita = T3.1B.20 

Svalpasarvajfiasiddhikärikä of Sankaranandana S173—175 = T3.1B17 

Suvarņavarņāvadāna B45a = S154 (as *...(mahayana)sütra") 
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Svadhisthanakrama W114 

Svadhisthanakramavivrtti S255 = W131 

Svadhisthanakramavrtti S254 

Svapnadhyaya S260 = W130 

Svarthanantascuradayodhatavah (sic) W203 

Taddhita (Panini) S284 

Tārāstutitīkā of Candradāsa S325 = W118 

Tarkarahasya B21 = S170 = T3.1B25 

Tarkajvālā (Madhyamakahrdaya) of Bhaviveka S311 = T3.1C42 = W29 

Tattvajfiana W103 

Tridandamala of Asvaghosa B41.Ia, IIa = S6 & S (1938), pp. 157—159 = T3.1D47 

Trilingaprakarana S153 

Trimsatikä...kärikä of Asanga S328 

Trimsika of Vasubandhu S326 

Trimsikakarika W120 

Trimsikatikavivrti of Vairocanaraksita = T3.1B20 

Trimsikavijiaptibhasya of Sthiramati B54 = S66 (as “Darsanagrantha”’) 

Trisamayaptrvasevavidhi of Jayaprabha S318 

Trisamayopayika S298 = W84 

Triskandhadešanā S197 = T3.1A4 = W123 

Trivajraratnāvalīmālikāpatijikā of Kelikulisa B35 = S118 (gives title as Hevajradākinījālamahā- 

tantratīkā (Vajraratnavalt), author as Aryadeva) = T3.1B.285, T3.2B7 

Tyadyantaprakriya(kalapa) of Sarvadhara S104 

Udayananirakarana: see Vadarahasya 

Unidentified Bld, Ble; B3; B4a; B6a; B7b; B29b; B29c; B33b; B39b; B39c; B70b; B70d; B70e; 
B70f; B70g; B75b; S317; W112 

nidentified anusamsā text in Sinhalese S235 

nidentified astrological text S361 

nidentified commentary on some Sarvastivada sutras S5 & S (1938), p. 148 (?) 

nidentified (kavya-)ttka S65 

nidentified Heruka text tika S320 = W65 

nidentified homavidhi W71 

nidentified Mahayana sūtra S39 

nidentified Nyāya text commentary Boa & B8 = S169 [?] = T3.1B18 

Jnidentified Pali Buddhist text W250 

nidentified Pafijika of Bhīmadeva S33 

Jnidentified Parikatha S6 & S (1938), pp. 160—161 (renumbered as 7) 

nidentified Sanskrit grammar, title not found $17; S62; S (1938), p. 148 (?); W226 

nidentified Sanskrit sütra in Tibetan script W27 

nidentified sütra S316; S332; S333 

nidentified sütratika S315 

nidentified tantra $334 

nidentified texts in Tamil script B68 = S231; S232; S233; S167 

nidentified Vajrayana text S108; B39b = S111; S264 

nidentified Vinaya commentary Blle 

pasampadäjnapti (Mū) B56 = S103 

tpattikramasadhana of Candrakirti B29a4 = S97 

ttaratantra(tīkā): see Ratnagotravibhaga 

Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti S176 

Vādanyāyatīkā: see Vadarahasya 

Vādanyāyatīkā: see Vipaficitartha 
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Vadarahasya B34 = S171 (*Vadanyayatika (?)”); T3.1B26 

Vajrabhairavatantrapafijika of Kumaracandra S276 =W 106; S300; W86 

Vajradākatantratīkā S356 = W75 

Vajrāmrtatantra S32 =? W147 

Vajrāmrta(tantra)pafijikā S303 = W89 

Vajraratnāvalī: see Hevajradākinījālamahātantratīkā 

Vajrasattvasādhana of Candrakīrti B29a2 = S95 

Vajrasattvasādhana of Līlāvajra S359; W94 

Vajrasūcī of Ašvaghosa B51 = S166 

Vajratārāstotra W113 

Vāmakešvaratantra W238 

Vanaratnasthavirastotra: see Vanaratnastotra 

Vanaratnastotra B42c = S161 

Varttikalamkara of Prajnäkaragupta S179; S252; S253 

Vārttikālamkāra: see Pramāņavārttikabhāsya 

Vasudhārādhāraņī S281 = W111; W215 

Vessantarajātaka: see Karmavibhāgaya 

Vibhāsāprabhāvrtti: see Abhidharmadīpa 

Vigrahavyāvarttanī(vrtti) S249 = W30 

Vījahara: see Bījahara 

Vimalaprabhā: see Kālacakratīkā 

Vimsikatikavivrti of Vairocanaraksita = T3.1B20 

Vimsikavivrtti B33a = S115 

Vinayakārikā of Višākha B60 = S195 = T3.2A3 

Vinayasūtra of Guņaprabha B62a = S243 = W7 

Vinayasūtra(laksaņatīkā) S246; see also Laksaņatīkā 

Vinayasūtra(tīkā) of Guņaprabha S245 

Vinayasūtratīkā of Dharmamitra B62b = W8 

Vinayasūtravrtti of Gunaprabha B58a = S193; B63 = S244 (?); T3.2A2 

Vinayasütravrttyabhidhänasvavyäkhyäna of Gunaprabha B61 = S193 = T3.2A1* 

Vinayatīkā S182 (1935) 

Vipaficitärtha nāma Vādanyāyatīkā of Säntaraksita B69 = S3 

Vrttamālāstuti of Jňānaśrīmitra W228 

Vrttamālāvrtti W227 

Vyākaraņatīkā S181 (1935) 

Vyakaranatika of Prajiavarma S107 

Vyāpticarcā(prakāraņa) of Jhänasrimitra B24.2 = S338 = W40 

Vyāptinirņaya of Ratnakīrti B25.7 = S25 = T3.2C9 = W55 (second part only) 

Yogācārabhūmi of Asanga B26 = S350 = T3.2C11 = W20-22 = T3.1C36; B27 = S199 = T3.1A2; 
B28 = S352 = T3.1C44 = W19 

Yogāmbarasādhana (Mahāyogānubaddha) S308 = W80 

Yogaratnamālātippaņī of Bandhukīrti S360 = W95 

Yogasārabhāsya of Bhāskarācārya S271 = W98 

Yoginirnayaprakarana of Jnänasrimitra B24.9 = S346 = T3.1C40 = W48 

Yuktipradīpa S207 = T3.1A.5 


$ The complex situation with the Vinayasütra and its commentaries, as summarized by Bandurski 
(1994: 104), makes these assignments more than usually uncertain. The forthcoming work of Luo Hong 
should clarify the situation. 
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1. Historical review 


Buddhism arrived in East Asia approximately 2,000 years ago, and over this long period it 
not only developed into unique forms, such as Chinese and Tibetan Buddhism, but also 
generated a substantial corpus of sacred texts translated into Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Manchu, Uyghur, and Tangut. Because of the long time-span, most of the Indic manu- 
scripts the texts were translated from have been lost or scattered, but fortunately, thanks to 
the flourishing of Buddhist philological studies at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 
20th centuries, some of these Indic Buddhist manuscripts were brought to light. 

In Central China relatively few Indic Buddhist manuscripts were found: at the end of the 
19th century Western scholars found two Sanskrit manuscripts in Zhejiang Province (HL 
44), one in Gaoming Monastery, Tiantai County Kam), and one in Puan Mon- 
astery, Sheng County (RHF). These manuscripts, dealing with Tantric liturgy, were 
written in the 11th-13th centuries.' Recently it has been discovered that Lingyin Mon- 
astery in Hangzhou (Hi 75 SF), Zhejiang Province, still preserves a manuscript, also on 
Tantric liturgy.’ 

In contrast to Central China, a large number of Indic Buddhist manuscripts came to light 
in the northwest as a result of the opening of the Library Cave 17 in 1900 in Dunhuang and 
the acquisitions by Western explorers in Gansu and Xinjiang in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Although, for a number of reasons, these manuscripts have been scattered all 
over the world, in the abovementioned places there are still reports or discoveries of 
Buddhist manuscripts — for details see DUAN Qing’s paper in this volume. 

As far as we know, the largest number of Indic Buddhist manuscripts in China was 
preserved in the Tibetan area, especially the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR). From 
1929 to 1938, the Indian monk Rāhula Sānkrtyāyana (1893—1963) entered Tibet four times 
in search of Sanskrit manuscripts. His catalogue records 363 entries; since the numbers 
from 180 to 184 were repeated, the total number of recorded manuscripts is 368. Their 
provenance is as follows: 3 come from Lhasa, Kun bde gling Monastery; 8 from the sPos 
khang Monastery in the rGyal rtse area; most come from gZhis ka rtse — 156 from Zha lu 
Monastery, 134 from Ngor Monastery, 63 from Sa skya; 4 come from Thub rtan rnam 
rgyal Monastery in rTa nag, northwest of gZhis ka rtse.* The Tibetan scholar dGe ’dun 
chos ’phel, who accompanied Rahula Sankrtyayana on his fourth trip to Tibet, has record- 


* I have been fortunate to receive kind advice and suggestions from Professors WANG Bangwei (EFK 
2E) and DUAN Qing (Bl), who read an earlier version of this paper. In June 2009, I had a conversation 
with Professor Luo Zhao (27/4), who provided more details about his work on the Sanskrit manuscripts 
of the TAR since the 1980s (see notes 9, 10, 12, 24, & 26 below). I am also indebted to Giuseppe Vignato 
and Pat Field, who made corrections to my English draft. 

! Keisho Tsukamoto, Yukei Matsunaga, Hirofumi Isoda, eds., A Descriptive Bibliography of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, Vol. IV, The Buddhist Tantra, Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1989: 521—525. 

? FANG Guangchang, “A Pattra-leaf Sutra of the Song Dynasty Housed in the Lingyin Tem emple of 
Hangzhou,” Journal of Chinese Literature and History 1 (2007), 257-281. JIV 4B, "uM zt ESSEARÍN 
par,  QVEXCHNEA) , 2007588180, 25257-2819, 

FANG Guangchang, “Findings about a Northern Song Dynasty Pattra Sutra Kept in the Lingyinsi 
Temple,” Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka 
University 11 (2008): 303—325. 

? Rāhula Sānkrtyāyana, “Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss. in Tibet,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 21 (1935), pt. 1: 21-43; “Second Search of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss. in Tibet," JBORS 23 (1937), 
pt. 1: 1-53; “Search for Sanskrit Mss. in Tibet,” JBORS 24 (1938), pt. 4: 137-63. 
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ed some of these manuscripts in his writings.* Also, from 1933 to 1949 the famous Italian 
Tibetologist Giuseppe Tucci (1894—1984) searched all over Tibet for Sanskrit manuscripts, 
from Sa skya to Zha lu and Ngor monasteries, taking numerous photographs of manu- 
scripts; a catalogue of these manuscripts has been published in recent years.” 

In June 1959, the Tibetan Working Committee issued a document titled “Decision on 
Strengthening of the Administration of Cultural Relics and Archives,” and decided to 
establish the Cultural Relics, Historical Sites, Documents and Archives Management 
Committee of the Tibetan Working Committee, with the Cultural Relics Administration 
Group subordinate to it.* At the same time, the Cultural Relics Survey Group of the TAR 
organized by the Ministry of Culture went to Tibet and over four months carried out a 
systematic survey of the cultural relics of Lhasa, IHo kha, gZhis ka rtse and other districts. 
In 1964 the Preparatory Group of the Cultural Relics Administration Committee of the 
TAR was established; on September 14, 1965 the Cultural Relics Administration Commit- 
tee of the TAR was officially established, and ratified a “Bring Together and Preserve” 
policy for the work in the cultural relics area.” Most likely it was in this period that 
manuscripts from different monasteries of Tibet were gathered in Lhasa.* 

In 1964, the Sanskrit Manuscripts Survey Group of the TAR compiled the “Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Ngor Monastery,” “Catalogue of the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts preserved in Sa skya Monastery,” and “Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts pre- 
served in Zha lu Monastery”; unfortunately, at present the whereabouts of the Zha lu cat- 
alogue are uncertain.’ 

In May 1983 Luo Zhao, a scholar from the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
(CASS), went to Tibet in order to compile a catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts. First he 
compiled a catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of IHo kha; from August 23 to September 
3 he surveyed the Sanskrit manuscripts of Sa skya, bKra shis Ihun po, and dPal ’khor chos 
sde; on April 11, 1984 he compiled a catalogue of manuscripts collected at Nor bu gling 
kha; from November to June of the following year he catalogued those conserved in the 
Potala Palace. On July 1, 1985 he concluded the “Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
preserved in TAR” (Luo Zhao’s Catalogue). 

While compiling his catalogue in the 1980s Luo Zhao found that some manuscripts had 
already been given a number, either recorded on a strip of cloth fastening a bundle of 
manuscripts, or on slips of paper inserted among the folios. In some cases, besides the 
“present number” there was an indication of an earlier numbering. This double numbering 
indicates that before Luo Zhao these palm-leaf manuscripts were catalogued at least twice. 
In Luo Zhao’s catalogue there is mention of the 1964 cataloguing of Sanskrit manuscripts 


*bLo bzang nor bu Shastri ed., mKhas dbang dge ‘dun chos 'phel gyis mdzad pa 'i gtam rgyud gser gyi 
thang ma, Sarnath, Varanasi, Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 1986. 

> Francesco Sferra, “Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photos of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Giuseppe Tucci’s 
Collection, a Preliminary Report,” Studia Indologiczne VII (2000): 397-447. For a revised and enlarged 
version of the same paper, see Francesco Sferra, “Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photographs of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in Giuseppe Tucci’s Collection,” in Francesco Sferra, ed., Sanskrit Texts from Giuseppe 
Tucci’s Collection. Part I, Roma 2008: 15—78 (Manuscripta Buddhica I). 

° See internet news: http://news.xinhuanet.com/focus/2005-03/26/content_2724229 3.htm. 

7 Concerning the protection of cultural relics in Tibet, see Huo Wei (&&#), “A Decisive Moment in 
Tibetan Cultural Relics and Archaeology Enterprises (PUR CW HSIN EER HT,” internet 
edition: http://info.tibet.cn/periodical/zgzx/2005/03/200705/t20070517_237750.htm. 

* According to a speech by Luo Zhao at the Seminar on Sanskrit Manuscripts at Peking University, 
2008, in 1962 most of the Sanskrit manuscripts stored in various monasteries were brought together in 
Lhasa and preserved in the Potala Palace and Nor bu gling kha. 

? Luo Zhao, “Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts Preserved in TAR” (unpublished), last page. Luo 
Zhao said the catalogues of 1964 were like an account book, which just registered serial number, total 
folios, and size of manuscripts, and did not refer to the content of the texts (personal communication, 
June 2009). 
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by the Sanskrit Manuscripts Survey Group of the TAR and the “present number” seen by 
Luo Zhao probably referred to the catalogue number assigned at that time. It cannot be 
ruled out that during the 1959 survey a cataloguing of the manuscripts was carried out and 
the “original number” seen by Luo Zhao was the assigned catalogue number from this 
earlier survey. At present we do not have conclusive data concerning the two different 
cataloguing numbers. 

In October 1985 the China Tibetology Research Centre (CTRC) was established in 
Beijing; Luo Zhao assisted the first director-general of the CTRC, rDo rje tshe brtan, with 
preparations for the organization and study of the Sanskrit manuscripts. Between June and 
September 1987, Luo Zhao was in charge of the microfilming of the Sanskrit manuscripts; 
he also compiled a catalogue of the microfilms at the same time, and noted the Chinese 
titles of the individual Sanskrit manuscripts on a separate slip for each microfilm. At the 
end of September 1987, this catalogue was submitted to the CTRC; subsequently, on the 
basis of the microfilms a new cataloguing was carried out by the CTRC.' For various 
reasons, the research work since then has been very slow." 

In 2006 the Chinese government launched what was to be the biggest survey to date of 
Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the TAR. On September 25, 2012, the TAR government 
held a formal meeting to sum up and celebrate this Sanskrit manuscript conservation 
project. According to the official report, the two tasks of conservation and cataloguing had 
been successfully completed, with the project group having inventoried roughly one 
thousand bundles and sixty thousand folios of Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the TAR, 
and compiled the Complete Collection of Photographic Reproductions of Palm-leaf 
Scriptures Preserved in the TAR (Bod rang ljongs su nyar tshags byas pa’i ta la 'i lo ma’i 
dpe cha kun btus par ma / Xizang zizhigu zhencang beiyejing yingyin daquan Pui H tā X 
Bye VASE KAS), in 61 volumes, the General Catalogue of Palm-leaf Scripture 
Manuscripts Preserved in the TAR (Bod rang ljongs su nyar tshags byas pa i ta la’i lo mai 
dpe cha bris ma’i dkar chag / Xizang zizhiqu zhencang beiyejing xieben zong mulu Vt A 
TAK je HAS A A 2€), in four volumes, and the Brief Catalogue of Photographic 
Reproductions of Palm-leaf Scriptures Preserved in the TAR (Xizang zizhiqu zhencang 
beiyejing yingyin daquan jianmu Vive AYA Xx Bis HY ZR SERA A aj A), in one volume. 
Unfortunately, all of these materials were published as closed resources even in China, and 
very few personnel from academic institutions can access them at present. 


2. Establishment of the Research Institute of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Buddhist Literature 
of Peking University and its mission 


Peking University is the first university in China to offer a Sanskrit major, and presently is 
the only university in China training specialized personnel in Sanskrit studies through a 
complete program from undergraduate to Ph.D. level. Thanks to the efforts of Professors JI 
Xianlin (FR) and JN Kemu (Ki), in 1960 and in 1984 undergraduates were en- 
rolled in a Sanskrit major; after graduation some of them have been working in the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences and similar scientific institutions, continuing Sanskrit 
research studies, some doing specific research on Sanskrit manuscripts. Since 1979, 
postgraduates have been enrolled most years and trained in a Sanskrit major, and at present 
some of these continue the task of training new students while carrying out research work. 


? “Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts (Microfilms) Owned by the CTRC" (Krung go 'i bod kyi 
shes rig zhib "jug Ite gnas su nyar ba i ta la 'i lo ma’i bstan bcos (spyin shog 'dril ma'i par) kyi dkar chag 
mdor gsal), a catalogue compiled in 1987, abbreviated as the Sang De Catalogue. At present, we do not 
know whether the catalogue of the microfilms compiled by Luo Zhao and the Sang De Catalogue are the 
same (Luo Zhao, personal communication, June 2009). 

" More details in: Ernst Steinkellner, A Tale of Leaves: On Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tibet, their Past 
and their Future, Amsterdam, Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, 2004. 
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Around 1960—1961, some of the Sanskrit manuscripts were moved from Tibet and 
preserved in the Palace of National Minorities in Beijing on loan from the TAR. Professor 
WANG Sen (EK) compiled a catalogue of these manuscripts which carries the date April 
1985; this catalogue recorded 259 entries and has been made available in facsimile format 
recently. Since 1978, a number of people, especially Japanese scholars, have pho- 
tographed these manuscripts; facsimile editions and results of studies on some have been 
published. In 1988, the Institute of South Asia and Southeast Asia Studies of Peking 
University carried out systematic microfilming of these documents, which were eventually 
given to the Department of Oriental Languages and Culture of Peking University, but for 
various reasons they were not utilized or researched. In 1993 the original manuscripts were 
given back to the TAR and are now deposited in the Tibet Museum at Lhasa. According to 
the interview given to Haiyan Hu-von Hinūber (ififfiē) by the Palace of National 
Minorities staff member ZHANG Xiufeng (KI), the person directly in charge of these 
manuscripts in the 1960s, all the manuscripts conserved in the Palace of National Minori- 
ties came from the Northern Sa skya Monastery." If this is the case, since WANG Sen’s cat- 
alogue and the microfilms of Peking University coincide with Rahula Sankrtyayana’s 


? Luo Zhao advised that the date of WANG Sen's cataloguing could have been 1961 or 1962 (personal 
communication, June 2009). 

? Haiyan Hu-von Hinüber, “Some Remarks on the Sanskrit manuscript of the Mūlasarvāstivāda- 
Prātimoksasūtra found in Tibet,” in Ute Hüsken, Petra Kieffer-Pülz und Anne Peters, eds., Jaina-itihāsa- 
ratna, Festschrift für Gustav Roth zum 90. Geburtstag, Marburg 2006: 297-334 (Indica et Tibetica, 47). 

^ JIANG Zhongxin ed., A Sanskrit Manuscript of Saddharmapundarikasütra kept in the Library of the 
Cultural Palace of the Nationalities, Beijing. Romanized text, edited and annotated by Jiang Zhongxin 
with the preface by Ji Xianlin, Beijing, China Social Sciences Publishing House, 1988, V, 16, 440 pp. 
(including a plate of the obverse sides of folios 133-137). TP Gmt, (RRC DET S 
WDIESERZ>ER) (MI FREREA), dt: PERR HE, 19884. 

JIANG Zhongxin, “Facsimile Edition of the Madhyamakahrdaya Sanskrit Manuscript,” in: Papers in 
Honour of Prof. Dr. Ji Xianlin on the Occasion of His 80th Birthday, Jiangxi renmin chubanshe [J iangxi], 
vol. 1 (1991), pp. 111—117. PEH, FEX CEES) DASEIN, PA Kk, (BR 
PBB E AEREZURGCOCR) , ME LPMA Kililiktt, 19914, EB, 98111-1170. 

Zhongxin JIANG and Toru Tomabechi, The Paficakramatippanī of Munisribhadra: Introduction and 
Romanized Sanskrit Text, Bern, Peter Lang, 1996. 

JIANG Zhongxin, “A Sanskrit Fragment of the Prajūā-pāramitā-ratna-guņa-samcaya-gāthā-vyākhyā 
of Haribhadra: A Romanized Text,” Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced 
Buddhology at Soka University 3 (2000): 115—123. 

WANG Bangwei, “Remarks on the Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Abhisamācārikā-Dharma-Vinaya 
of the Arya Mahāsāmghika-Lokottaravādins,” Chinese Culture, 10, Sanlian Publishing House, 1994: 16— 
12. EK, BERN AEB EE EAE Abhisamācārikā” (PDL) , #10, JER : = 
KBI, 1994: 45116-1231. 

WANG Bangwei, “First Section of the First Chapter of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma of the Maha- 
samghika-Lokottaravadin,” Journal of Peking University (Oriental Culture Studies Monograph), 

1996: 21-24. EHE, "ViHilitibt Ef Abhisamācārikā ( (EG) JE aa” CAE 
FF) ERALA, 1996: 21-2407, 

ZHANG Baosheng tr., Bhagavadgita, Beijing, China Social Sciences Publishing House, 1989. In the 
preface the author declares that his translation is mainly based on the manuscript preserved in the Library 
of the Cultural Palace of the Nationalities (No. 182), and in the frontispiece also presents photographs of 
the ey three folios of the manuscript. 5k RE, CHEMIE) , AEZ : FERRE ABER, 
19894F, 

Gudrun Bühnemann, *Sädhanasataka and *SadhanaSatapaficasika. Two Buddhist Sadhana Collec- 
tions in Sanskrit Manuscript. Wien 1994 (Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, 32). 

Akira Yuyama, “Prajnd-paramita-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha Vyakhya of Haribhadra: Preliminary 
Remarks,” Annual Report of the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka 
University 4 (2001): 27—42. 

Christian Lindtner ed., Madhyamakahrdayam of Bhavya, Adyar Series no. 123, Chennai, The 
Theosophical Society, 2001. , 

Li Nan ed. and annotated, The Study of the Srīherukābhidhānam Cakrasamvaratantram with the 
Vivrti commentary of Bhavabhatta. Romanized text, Beijing, China Social Sciences Publishing House, 
2005. FAHRE, (JERRARD) , Ibn: eh eA ibe, 200546, 

5 Haiyan Hu-von Hinūber, “Some Remarks on the Sanskrit manuscript of the Mūlasarvāstivāda- 
Prätimoksasütra found in Tibet" (as note 13): 284-285. 
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catalogue of Zha lu Monastery, we can infer that after the visit of Rahula Sankrtyayana the 
Zha lu Monastery manuscripts were moved to the Northern Sa skya Monastery.'* 

In May 2001, Peking University professor DUAN Qing carried out “The Organization of 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts Formerly Preserved in the Palace of National Minorities in 
Beijing,” an activity sponsored by the Ministry of Education Human and Social Sciences 
Project, to which the School of Foreign Languages gave further support. Taking this 
opportunity, in 2003 we digitalized the microfilms, storing and organizing in a computer 
thousands of photographs of more than 200 Sanskrit manuscripts. Due to insufficient care, 
six rolls of these microfilms were lost and in a few cases the cataloguing number is 
unclear. Among the lost photographs were texts of importance in terms of logic, grammar, 
tantra, etc. The catalogue of WANG Sen recorded only 259 entries, but there are 266 micro- 
films, some of which at present cannot be assigned to a specific category: the discrepancies 
between WANG Sen’s catalogue and the microfilms deserve further investigation. 

In order to launch the study of the Sanskrit manuscripts, at the beginning of November 
2004 we suggested to the Social Sciences Bureau of Peking University that a special 
institute be set up, and this was approved before the end of the same month. With the 
support of the Institute of Oriental Studies and the School of Foreign Languages of Peking 
University, the Research Institute of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Buddhist Literature was 
established. The microfilms of the Sanskrit manuscripts have become the primary material 
for our research. At present DUAN Qing is in charge of the institute, which includes 
scholars from the Sanskrit and Pali Section, Department of South Asia Studies, School of 
Foreign Languages. 


3. Preliminary achievements 


At the beginning of June 2004, thanks to the efforts of WANG Bangwei and DUAN Qing, 
Peking University and the TAR began a discussion concerning the preservation of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and the study and training of specialized personnel. Following this meeting, 
Peking University applied to the Ministry of Education for the setting up of a Special Tibet 
Aid Project jointly by its School of Foreign Languages and the Tibet Regional Cultural 
Relics Bureau. In July, the Ministry of Education issued a document instructing the School 
of Foreign Languages of Peking University to resume the enrollment of undergraduate 
students majoring in Sanskrit and Pali, aimed at strengthening the training of future 
generations. On the basis of this document, Peking University in 2005 enrolled eight 
undergraduate students, two of whom were Tibetans. During 2006—2007, five of these 
students went to India or Nepal as exchange students for one year, and upon graduation in 
2009 five of them continued their M.A. studies. In the fall of 2010, Peking University 
enrolled nine undergraduate students, three of them Tibetans. 

As well as offering elective Sanskrit courses in order to attract outstanding students 
from other majors, hoping they will immerse themselves in the field of Sanskrit studies, 


'% However, according to Luo Zhao (personal communication, June 2009), this account and inference 
presents problems. First, the manuscripts from different monasteries in Tibet were gathered in Lhasa at 
one time, circa 1959; considering the conditions at that time, it would have been both difficult and 
unreasonable for the manuscripts to have been first transferred west from Zha lu Monastery to Sa skya 
Monastery, then east from Sa skya Monastery, via Zha lu Monastery, to Lhasa. Second, in February 1985, 
when Luo Zhao returned to Beijing for the Chinese Spring Festival, he saw WANG Sen’s catalogue in 
Beijing, and found an interesting phenomenon: in a number of cases manuscripts which belong to one 
text have been preserved in both Lhasa and Beijing, due to their being divided into different bundles. 
Probably these manuscripts from Zha lu Monastery were transferred to Lhasa circa 1959 (Steinkellner’s 
paper also mentioned this: Ernst Steinkellner, A Tale of Leaves: On Sanskrit Manuscripts in Tibet, their 
Past and their Future, 2004: 20), then were brought from Lhasa to Beijing. As some of the Tibetan 
manuscripts conserved in the Palace of National Minorities came from Sa skya Monastery, staff members 
may have confused Tibetan and Sanskrit manuscripts. 
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the staff at Peking University have been training masters and doctoral students enrolled 
through the national examination system. After graduation some could go abroad to pursue 
advanced studies, others could enter scientific institutions and continue to utilize their San- 
skrit skills, still others are dedicating their energies to the study of palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Among the most outstanding students we should mention four whose attainments are al- 
ready considerable. YE Shaoyong (5), who found fragments of the Mülamadhyama- 
kakārikā and Buddhapalita's Commentary (WANG Sen's Catalogue no. 17) among the mi- 
crofilms of Peking University, is working on a detailed critical edition of these texts, and 
has participated in two international conferences on Buddhist studies," publishing a series 
of articles on the results of his research, '* obtaining international recognition and apprecia- 
tion. Having now completed his doctoral dissertation," he has become my colleague, con- 
tinuing his studies. Luo Hong (275), another outstanding student, chose the Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Vinayasütra and its commentaries (WANG Sen's Catalogue nos. 7 and 8) 
as his doctoral dissertation topic;” he now works at the CTRC, continuing his research. 
FAN Muyou (183275) published a preliminary study on the Advayasamatāvijayākhyā- 
kalpamahārāja, a Sanskrit tantric manuscript (WANG Sen's Catalogue no. 76); and com- 
pleted her dissertation on this text, collating Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions.? 
Doctoral candidate Bill Mak (žē XJīž), from Hong Kong, has completed his doctoral disser- 
tation based on the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita and the Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamita- 
vyakhyabhisamayalankaraloka. We are also striving to create opportunities for students to 
pursue specialization abroad: YE Shaoyong studied in Japan for two years after obtaining 
the Bukkyo Dendo Kyokai Fellowship and a scholarship from the Chinese government; 
FAN Muyou has carried out research for half a year at Munich University upon obtaining 
financial support from the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (DAAD); Bill Mak 
also has benefitted from short periods of research activity in Germany and Japan. 


" YE Shaoyong, “A Sanskrit Manuscript of Madhyamaka-karika and Buddhapalita's Commentary 
from Tibet," a paper presented at the International Association of Buddhist Studies conference in London, 
2005; “A Re-examination of the Mūlamadhyamakakārikā on the Basis of the Newly Identified Sanskrit 
Manuscripts from Tibet," a paper presented at the International Association of Buddhist Studies 
conference in Atlanta, 2008. 

5 YE Shaoyong, “The Mülamadhyamakakarika and Buddhapalita's Commentary (1): Romanized 
Texts Based on the Newly Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts from Tibet,” Annual Report of the Internation- 
al Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University (ARIRIAB) 10 (2006): 117—148; “The 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā and Buddhapalita's Commentary (2): Romanized Texts Based on the Newly 
Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts from Tibet,” ARIRIAB 11 (2008): 105—152; “A Re-examination of the 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā on the Basis of the Newly Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts from Tibet,” 
ARIRIAB 10 (2007): 149—170; “A Paleographical Study of the Manuscripts of the Mūlamadhyamakakāri- 
kā and Buddhapälita’s Commentary,” ARIRIAB 11 (2008): 153—176. 

? Yg Shaoyong, Mülamadhyamakakarika and Buddhapālita s commentary: A Philological Study on 
the Basis of the Newly Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts, doctoral dissertation, Peking University, 2009. 
Published in 2011 as: Ye Shaoyong, Mülamadhyamakakarika and Buddhapalita s Commentary: A Philo- 
logical Study on the Basis of Newly Identified Sanskrit Manuscripts, Shanghai, Zhongxi Book Company, 
2011 (Series of Sanskrit Manuscripts & Buddhist Literature 1). HI, («rpie o 5-3 EE 
Y Frut Ac Fi) Li :cpyudm, 20114 ESC ZS BOR A IM PA 
+ 5 


? Luo Hong, A Study of the Pravrajyävastu of the Vinayasütra, doctoral dissertation, Peking Univers- 
ity, 2007. 

?' FAN Muyou, “Some Remarks on the Relationship between a Sanskrit Manuscript of the Advaya- 
samatāvijaya from Tibetan and its Tibetan Translation," ARIRIAB 11 (2008): 375—380; “Some Notes on 
Editing the Sanskrit Manuscript of the Advayasamatavijayamahakalparaja with Reference to the Chinese 
and Tibetan Translation," Tantric Studies 1 (2008): 155—180. 

? FAN Muyou, The Trilingual Version of the Manuscripts Advayasamatavijayamahakalparaja pre- 
viously preserved as Number 76 in the China Ethnic Library and Relevant Research, doctoral disserta- 
tion, Peking University, 2008. Published in 2011 as: FAN Muyou, Advayasamatavijaya: A Study Based 
upon the Sanskrit Manuscript Found in Tibet, Shanghai, Zhongxi Book Company, 2011 (Series of 
Sanskrit manuscripts & Buddhist literature 2). YUR, ECE URS GEARS at LUE 25) , 
Ei: hī kj, 20114 KOUTA SG BEBOCBUGR IA 2) a 
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Using the digital version of the microfilmed manuscripts and consulting the catalogues 
of Rāhula Sānkrtyāyana, we are revising WANG Sen’s catalogue, striving to transcribe the 
beginning folios and the colophons of the manuscripts and to decipher and transcribe some 
complete texts. For example, complete transcriptions and preliminary studies of the Bodhi- 
cittavajragathatika (WANG Sen's Catalogue no. 79) and the Vajrasattvasādhana (WANG 
Sen’s Catalogue no. 94) have been accomplished by DUAN Qing. In the process of revising 
the catalogue, we selected certain manuscripts with recorded date and standard calligraphy 
with the intention of classifying them according to Nepalese hook, Sarada, Proto-Bengālī, 
Nāgarī and Ratijanā scripts, collating in digital format an alphabet and ligature table, 
adding passages from the manuscripts followed by their transcription and Chinese trans- 
lation. This material will form a palaeographic tutorial text for students to familiarize 
themselves with different kinds of scripts and prepare them to read manuscripts. At present 
the preparation of this material is in its final stages. 

Since the establishment of the Research Institute of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Buddhist 
Literature of Peking University, we have actively engaged in collaboration with Chinese 
and international organizations in order to make ourselves known. In September 2005, Wu 
Zhipan (SE), the vice-president of Peking University, professors WANG Bangwei, 
DUAN Qing, and Ph.D. candidate YE Shaoyong went to the TAR to establish mechanisms 
for carrying out joint training of specialized personnel and launching the study of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, arriving at a preliminary understanding of these and related topics. In April 
2006 DUAN Qing and I went to Korea to participate in Sangiti 2006: the Third Korean 
Conference on Buddhist Studies. I presented a preliminary study paper on the findings 
from the Sanskrit manuscript of Lingyin Monastery in Zhejiang Province, “The Twelve 
Earths in Lingyin Manuscript.” In November 2006 and February 2007 DUAN Qing and I 
went to the International Research Institute for Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, 
Japan, for a cooperative research project. In October 2008, on the occasion of the 4th 
Beijing Seminar on Tibetan Studies and the Seminar on Sanskrit Manuscripts at Peking 
University, we presented to colleagues in the national and international community a com- 
prehensive description of the results of our work in the areas of personnel training and 
research.” 

Recently, the TAR government and the Ministry of Education signed a convention 
instructing Peking University to train specialized personnel for the TAR’s Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts Working Group. According to this convention, the first two people were to be 
enrolled in the fall of 2009, but unfortunately, for various reasons, the plan has not yet been 
carried into execution. 


4. A tentative investigation of the scholarly milieu of Tibetan cultural élites in the 11th— 
13th centuries through the Indic Buddhist manuscripts preserved in the TAR 


Preliminary investigation shows that most of the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Tibet 
belong to a period encompassing the 11th to 13th centuries. Their content is varied: besides 
Buddhist texts, there are Hindu tantric texts, works of grammar, Sanskrit classical literature 
(poetry, drama, stories, etc.), a corpus which seems to reflect the interest of monks, 
whether Indian or Tibetan, which was not limited to Buddhism but extended to Indian 
culture in a broader sense. 

Most of the manuscripts are in Indian script, but some are transliterations in Tibetan 
script, a few were directly written in Tibetan, some have Sanskrit colophons and Tibetan 


? Ernst Steinkellner, DUAN Qing, Helmut Krasser eds., Sanskrit Manuscripts in China. Proceedings of 
a panel at the 2008 Beijing Seminar on Tibetan Studies, October 13 to 17, Beijing, China Tibetology 
Publishing House, 2009. 
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inscriptions," some present interlinear notes in both languages, indicating that these texts 
were read and studied over and over again through the years; some include notes of great 
Indian and Tibetan masters or belonged to their personal collections.” As material 
evidence, they have fixed a moment of history for us, confirming, as recorded in Tibetan 
historical works, that with Buddhism as a medium, Tibetan culture flourished between the 
11th and 13th centuries. I believe that by examining related records and consulting the 
notes and colophons of the manuscripts, it may be possible to get a glimpse of the 
scholarly milieu of Tibetan cultural élites and thus gain a better understanding of the 
interrelation of Tibetan and Indian culture. These resources offer much to elucidate the 
meeting, exchange and merging of different peoples and different cultures. 

It is important to note that, although most of the manuscripts were brought to Tibet at a 
relatively early period, not all were translated into Tibetan immediately; for some the 
translation was carried out in the 15th century, such as translations by Zha lu lo tsà ba Rin 
chen chos skyong bzang po (1441-1527); and in some cases the Tibetan colophons 
indicate that these palm-leaf manuscripts were still consulted at the end of the Ming and 
beginning of the Qing Dynasties. For example, the Tibetan inscription of the Advaya- 
samatävijayakhyakalpamahäräja states clearly that the missing part of this manuscript was 
completed with a translation from the Chinese by the Mongolian scholar mGon po skyabs 
during the Qing Dynasty. 

According to the catalogue of Luo Zhao, some of the palm-leaf manuscripts had paper 
slips inserted in them, reporting in Tibetan language a variety of details, such as their title, 
script, material, name of the monasteries and so on, and some damaged palm-leaf manu- 
scripts presented traces of restoration. We know that the 13th Dalai Lama sent to the Czar 
of Russia some Sanskrit manuscripts, but at present we do not know if they were randomly 
chosen, or if they were selected with some principle in mind. A question surfaces: was 
there an earlier record and catalogue of these texts? Maybe in the future we will find proof 
of the cataloguing of these books among Tibetan ancient texts.” 


5. Looking to the future 


Because of the historical situation, in China the editing of Sanskrit Buddhist texts has just 
begun — it is less than ten years since we began training personnel and carrying out 
research in the field of palm-leaf manuscripts. Compared with the Western tradition of 
Indology and Buddhology, which spans more than a hundred years, we still have a wide 
gap to close, both in the number of experts and training of personnel, and in the gathering 
of resources and methodology. This is a reality we have to face. But from another point of 
view, the success achieved in these few years shows our strength and potential in the field 
of Sanskrit manuscript studies and is indicative of a confidence and commitment that 
promise speedy progress. 


* Luo Zhao states that the number of these Sanskrit colophons and Tibetan inscriptions is not small, 
and some Tibetan inscriptions are very long (personal communication, June 2009). 

? Our microfilm of the Vinayasūtra manuscript contains interlinear notes, whose content, according to 
Luo Hong, corresponds to the Vinayasütravrttyabhidhanasvavyakhyana. Moreover, this same manuscript 
has a handwritten note on the first folio: “sila-akaras bris pa," which, according to dGe 'dun chos ’phel, 
refers to sTeng pa lo tsa ba Tshul khrims ’byung gnas (1107—1190) (dGe ‘dun chos 'phel gyi gsung rtsom, 
Bod ljongs bod yig dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, Lhasa, 1990, vol. 1, 21). Since the Vinayasütravrttyabhi- 
dhanasvavyakhyana was translated by sTeng pa lo tsa ba Tshul khrims ’byung gnas, it cannot be ex- 
cluded that the manuscript of which we have the microfilm was the one used by him when he made that 
translation. 

% Luo Zhao argues that nobody systematically dealt with these manuscripts after the Fifth Dalai Lama 
until Rahula Sänkrtyäyana’s investigation in the 1930s; most of the paper slips inserted in these 
manuscripts date from the survey in 1959-1964, while a few belong to the Yuan dynasty (personal 
communication, June 2009). 
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The strengthening of the economy in China has given a vigorous impetus to the cultural 
sector. Buddhist culture has a solid substratum in China, being an integral part of Chinese 
culture, and the growing strength of the country will continue to create opportunities in 
cultural studies, which will have positive repercussions in the field of Sanskrit manuscript 
studies. Since the formal launching by the Chinese government of the Preservation and 
Study of Palm-leaf Manuscripts project in 2006, a large investment has already been made 
in personnel and materials; heartening results are already apparent. For Chinese, the 
Sanskrit manuscripts are a precious legacy left to us by our ancestors, which we have the 
obligation to safeguard and the duty to study. In this research field we have a dual 
advantage: a substantial Buddhist background and the insight conferred by familiarity with 
Tibetan and Chinese languages. The contribution of Chinese scholars in future studies of 
Sanskrit manuscripts will be significant. 

In a global era, to isolate oneself is not desirable. Furthermore, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
preserved in Tibet are also a heritage belonging to all humanity. Therefore the preservation 
and study of the Sanskrit manuscripts presently in Tibet are the responsibility and duty of 
scholars and experts in the field from all over the world. At present we occupy a back-seat 
position in this field, but we hope to open up multilayered and multi-channel exchange and 
collaboration with national and especially international scientific institutions, and through 
joint research projects, short-term exchange visits, student exchanges and similar activities, 
cooperatively allow the study of Sanskrit manuscripts to flourish. 

According to earlier reports, there were already registered in the TAR 426 palm-leaf 
manuscripts, with a total of more than 4,300 folios, preserved mainly in the city of Lhasa, 
in the main monasteries, museums and research centers of IHo kha and gZhis ka rtse.”” As 
mentioned above, the latest report maintains that there are one thousand bundles and sixty 
thousand folios of Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the TAR. The amount of Indic 
manuscripts brought into Tibet in hundreds of years of cultural exchange between India 
and Tibet must have been very large. Some of them were works of Indian literature,” some 


? Peoples Daily, July, 25, 2006, page 11. 

* For example, the colophon of the translation of the Amarakosatikakamadhenu records that sNe 
gdong monastery, lHo kha, owned a large collection of Sanskrit manuscripts: Toh. no. 4300, folio 317a4— 
b2: tsandra pa’i 'grel pa slob dpon dharma dà sas mdzad pa dang/ de’i rgyas 'grel pandi ta ratna ma tis 
mdzad pa dang/ de'i yang rgya cher 'grel pa pandi ta siirna(sic! pūrņa) tsandra jitedra ste rgyal dbang 
zla ba gang bas mdzad pa stong phrag sum cu rtsa drug pa dang/ des mdzad pa 'i byings kyi dpung gnyen 
dang/ 'jam dpal gyi vyà karana 'i 'grel pa ka lingga 'i slob dpon rgyal po dpal gyis mdzad pa stong phrag 
brgyad pa dang/ rgyud nyung gi rnam bshad durgas mdzad pa ste/ kalāpa 'i 'grel pa durga singha dang/ 
bram ze pāņī i sgra 'i bstan bcos dang/ slob dpon mchog sred dang/ vyadi dang/ rabhasa dang/ vama na 
dang/ drang srong rgyas pa sogs kyis ci rigs par mdzad pa 'i 'chi med phreng ba dang/ rin chen mdzod 
dang/ sgeg pa gsal ba dang/ skabs gsum gyi lhag ma dang/ sngon byung lo rgyus kyi snyan dngags 
bharata dang/ shamba’i sngon rabs dang/ ramayana dang/ margandeya dang/ dbyangs can gyi mgul 
rgyan dang/ sha bar svami/ ri khrod rje'am/ shivasvami/ zhi ba'i rjes mdzad pa'i kaspina mngon par 
[317b] 'byung brtsa ’grel dang/ nag mo'i khol gyis mdzad pa’i gzhon nu 'byung ba dang/ dandi i tshig 
rgyan la sogs pa la brtan nas gzhung chen po i tshigs su bead pa 'i grangs kyis btsal na stong phrag bcur 
longs pa tsam mdzad pa 'i phyed lhag gi rgya dpe sna’u gdong rtse’i gtsug lag khang na bzhugs pa ... 

In the above colophon it is recorded that besides a large number of grammatical works, the monastery 
also collected works of Indian literature, such as the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Kumarasam- 
bhava. lt is important to note that some of the manuscripts mentioned in the colophon were translated by 
Zha lu lo tsa ba Rin chen chos skyong bzang po himself, such as the Astasahasrikamanjusrisabda- 
vyākaraņavrtti. Texts corresponding to manuscripts mentioned in the colophon can be found in Tibet, 
such as Dharmadasa's commentary on the Candravyākaraņa preserved at Nor bu gling kha (Sang De 
Catalogue, 15); while Ratnamati's commentary and Pürnacandrajitendra's commentary are recorded in 
Rāhula Sankrtyayana's Catalogue (nos. 295, 296) and WANG Sen's Catalogue (no. 149); according to the 
conjecture of overseas scholars, it is possible that the Kumarasambhava now preserved at Potala Palace 
(Sang De Catalogue, 195) belonged to Zha lu lo tsa ba Rin chen chos skyong bzang po; from this I am 
inclined to think that the manuscripts mentioned in the colophon were still preserved in the sNe gdong 
monastery at least until the 15th century. 
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of them important Buddhist texts which have not yet been found.” Because of historical 
vicissitudes, the whereabouts of many manuscripts are unknown; I believe there are still 
manuscripts in the hands of Tibetan private citizens or in monasteries, possibly in large 
numbers. The author has seen two manuscripts in sDe dge County, dKar mdzes Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan, one a palm-leaf manuscript, a commentary on the 
Kāvyādarša, and the other a tantric liturgy text written on paper. In the future, we hope to 
be able to carry out a complete national record and digitalization of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts preserved in monasteries, public and private collections; the Nepal-German 
Manuscript Preservation (and Cataloguing) Project (NGMP[/C]P) may provide a useful 
model for this enterprise. 

There are good reasons to believe that following the systematic cataloguing, conserva- 
tion and study of the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Tibet, and the possible discovery of 
fresh material, a new impetus will be given to the study of Buddhist philology and 
philosophy, allowing us to reach a deeper understanding of Buddhist culture, and through 
this contribute to the development of humanity. 


? For example, in the Blue Annals it is recorded that sTeng pa lo tsa ba Tshul khrims ’byung gnas 
collected many manuscripts in India, among which was the Mahāvibhāsāšāstra, and that he translated 
two thirds of it into Tibetan. In the notes of his translation of the Blue Annals, Roerich mentioned that 
many manuscripts brought into Tibet by sTeng pa lo tsa ba Tshul khrims ’byung gnas were at the time 
preserved in the Ngor monastery. See George N. Roerich, et al., trs., The Blue Annals, Calcutta, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1949—1953: 1052—1054. 


Indic Buddhist Manuscripts in Vienna: 
A Sino-Austrian Co-operative Project, 
with Methodological Remarks on Sastric “Urtexts” 


HELMUT KRASSER (VIENNA) 


There are currently three projects being undertaken in Vienna that deal with Indic and Ti- 
betan manuscripts. One is headed by Helmut Tauscher, with its main focus on the Western 
Tibetan manuscript tradition from the 11th to 15th centuries.' The second, the so-called 
Woolner project, aims at making the Alfred Cooper Woolner’ collection of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts kept in the Punjab University (PU) Library, Lahore, Pakistan, accessible to the 
scholarly world in digital form.* It is headed by Karin Preisendanz. Both projects are being 
conducted in the Department of South Asian, Tibetan and Buddhist Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and both focus on cataloguing and digitizing manuscripts. 

The third project dedicated to manuscripts, the topic of this paper, is part of a coopera- 
tion initiated in 2004 between the China Tibetology Research Center (CTRC), Beijing, and 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences (AAS). The collaboration is based on a “General Agree- 
ment on Cooperative Studies on the Copies of Sanskrit Texts and Joint Publication” and its 
main concern is the editing of Sanskrit texts that are then jointly published by the publish- 
ing houses of the two institutions. A series called Sanskrit Texts from the Tibetan Autono- 
mous Region (STTAR) has been founded for this purpose. The agreement was the outcome 
of the untiring efforts of Lhagpa Phuntshogs, the Director-General of the CTRC, and Ernst 
Steinkellner, at the time of the agreement’s signing Director of the Institute for the Cultural 
and Intellectual History of Asia (IKGA) of the AAS. I would like to express my sincere 
gratitude to both. The project underway at the IKGA of the AAS involves quite a number 
of research fellows, including Vincent Eltschinger, Hisataka Ishida (since May 2006), 
Pascale Hugon, Horst Lasic, Anne MacDonald,* Masamichi Sakai (since Oct. 2006), Ernst 
Steinkellner, who since his retirement has been a guest researcher at the institute, Toru 
Tomabechi,* Vinita TsENG,* Toshikazu Watanabe (since Oct. 2008) and myself.” We are 
regularly joined by a number of guest researchers from our cooperating institution in 
Beijing, including Luo Hong, L1 Xueshu and Dramdul. Colleagues from other institutions 
have also been cooperating in the project, including Jowita Kramer from the University of 
Munich as well as several Japanese colleagues, including Shoryu Katsura (Ryukoku 
Univ.), Nobuchiyo Odani (Otani Univ.), Kazunobu Matsuda (Bukkyo Univ.) and others. 

The developments leading to the agreement have already been outlined by Steinkellner 
in his 2003 Gonda lecture* and thus, there is no need to repeat them here. Instead I will 


! See www.univie.ac.at/chwh/index.php?option=com_content&view=article&id=65&Itemid=75 for a 
short description of the project. 

? Alfred Cooper Woolner (1878—1936) was a British scholar of Sanskrit and Classics. In 1903 he was 
appointed Registrar of Punjab University, Principal of its Oriental College and Honorary Librarian at the 
university’s library. 

* See www.fwf.ac.at/de/abstracts/abstract.asp? L-D&PROJ-P20268 for a short description of the proj- 
ect. 

* Anne MacDonald has been working as a research fellow at the IKGA only since April 2010, but she 
has participated in the project from the beginning. 

> Toru Tomabechi was a research fellow at the IKGA from the beginning of the project in 2004 until 
the end of June 2010. He is now participating in the project as an external collaborator. 

° Vinita Tseng was a research fellow at the IKGA from the beginning of the project in 2004 until the 
end of December 2009. 

7 From the beginning, work on the manuscripts has been generously sponsored by the Austrian Science 
Fund (FWF), for which we are very grateful. 

* Ernst Steinkellner, A tale of leaves. On Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet, their past and their future. 
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focus on the present status of the project, the texts being worked on, and the researchers 
involved. Before doing so, it should be mentioned that we are not dealing with the original 
Sanskrit manuscripts — these are kept in the TAR and I have never seen any of them — 
but with photocopies of black and white photos of the manuscripts that were taken in 
Lhasa in 1987. These photocopies are kept in a collection at the CTRC. The following is a 
list, arranged alphabetically according to author, of the texts currently being worked on. 
Additional information pertains to the manuscripts, the editor(s), and the current status of 
the work being done.’ 


Author Title and ms details Editors Status 
— Adhyardhasatika Prajfíaparamità Tomabechi published 2010* 
— Bodhisattvapitaka (complete — 142 Jens Braarvig, in progress 
folios) Ulrich Pagel 
— Twenty short sütras TSENG published 2010° 
Abhayakaragup- |Pancakramatätparyapanjika (complete | Tomabechi in progress 
ta — 55 folios) 
Candrakirti Madhyamakavatara (97 folios — 1 folio |Krasser, Lasic, Lī, |in progress 
missing) MacDonald, 
Tomabechi 
Candrakirti Vajrasattvasadhana (alias Vajrasattva- | Luo, Tomabechi published 2009* 
nispadanasütra) 
Dharmakirti Pramāņaviniscaya 
chapters 1+2 Steinkellner published 2007! 
chapter 3 Hugon, Tomabechi [published 2010° 
Dharmakīrti Hetubindu (complete — 25 folios) Krasser in progress 
Dharmottara Pramänaviniscayatıka (chapter 1 is not 
available) 
chapter 2 (incomplete — 71 folios) Ishida, Krasser, in progress 
Sakai 
chapter 3 (incomplete — 120 folios out | various scholars, co- |in progress 
of 160) ordinated by Hugon, 
are preparing a 
diplomatic edition 
a critical edition of chapter 3 on the Watanabe in progress 
hetucakra section of Pramänavinisca- 
ya 3 (vv. 33—66) and on the hetvabhasa 
section (vv. 67—83) 
Gunaprabha Vinayasütra (complete — 120 folios [+ |Luo Hong in progress 
66 folios from the collection of 
Sankrtyayana]) 
Jinendrabuddhi || Pramāņasamuccayatīkā (complete — 
285 folios) 
chapter 1 Krasser, Lasic, published 2005‘ 
Steinkellner 


2003 Gonda Lecture. Amsterdam 2004 (see www.oeaw.ac.at/ias/Mat/steinkellner_leaves.pdf for a down- 
loadable version). See also the general remarks in Steinkellner’s introduction to the critical edition of 
chapters one and two of the Pramanaviniscaya referred to in note d to the following table. 

? [n addition to the texts mentioned in the notes to the following table, one text has been published in 
the STTAR series that is not a product of our cooperation, namely volume 3 (in three parts): JIANG 
Zhongxin, Palm-leaf manuscript of the Sanskrit Saddharmapundarikasütram. Collected in the Norbu- 
lingga of Tibet. Written in A.D. 1067. A romanized text. Beijing: CTPH/Institute of Asia-Pacific Studies/ 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 2006. 
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chapter 2 Krasser, Lasic, in progress 
Steinkellner 
chapter 3 Diwakar Acharya, |in progress 
Katsura, Yasuhiro 
Okazaki, Taisei Shi- 
da, Kiyokuni Shiga, 
Watanabe 
chapter 4 Acharya, Katsura, — |not yet begun 
Okazaki, Shida, Shi- 
ga, Watanabe 
chapter 5 Krasser, Lasic In progress 
chapter 6 Acharya, Katsura, |not yet begun 
Okazaki, Shida, Shi- 
ga, Watanabe 
Nagarjuna Dharmadhātustava (incomplete — the | Liu Zhen in progress 
last of 5 folios is missing) 
Samayavajra Pancakramapanjika (incomplete — 29 "Tomabechi in progress 
folios) 
Šankaranandana |13 treatises in verses? (complete-31 |Eltschinger in progress 
folios [+ mss from the collections of 
Sankrtyayana and Tucci]) 
Šankaranandana |Anyāpohasiddhikārikā (incomplete — |Eltschinger in progress 
12 folios — 41 verses and commentary 
on vv. 22-41 [+ mss from the collec- 
tions of Sankrtyayana and Tucci]) 
Šankaranandana |Dharmālankāra (3 chapters; chapter 1, 
*Ksanabhangasiddhi, is not available) 
chapter 2, Nairatmyasiddhi (incom- Eltschinger, Isabelle |in progress 
plete — 16 folios; 26 verses with com- | Ratié 
mentary [+ mss from the collections of 
Sankrtyayana and Tucci for the 
verses]) 
chapter 3, Ksanikatvabadhabhava- Sakai in progress 
siddhi (complete — 10 folios; 18 verses 
with commentary [+ mss from the col- 
lections of Sankrtyayana and Tucci for 
the verses]) 
Santaraksita Tattvasiddhi (complete — 19 folios [+ 5 |Tomabechi in progress 
Nepalese mss]) 
Sthiramati Abhidharmakosavyakhya Tattvārthā — | Odani, Matsuda in progress 
(incomplete — 137 folios) 
Sthiramati Pancaskandhakavibhasa (complete — |Kramer in progress 
73 folios) 
Vasubandhu Pancaskandhaka Li, Steinkellner published 2008" 


(a) Toru Tomabechi, Adhyardhašatikā Prajfíaparamita. Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. (STTAR 5) Beijing/ 
Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2009. 


(b) Bhiksuņī Vinita (Vinita TSENG, 


the Potala. Vol. I, 1+2. (STTAR 7) Beijing/Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2010. 
(c) Luo Hong and Toru Tomabechi, Candrakīrti's Vajrasattvanispadanasütra (Vajrasattvasadhana). Sanskrit 
and Tibetan texts. (STTAR 6) Beijing/Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2009. 
(d) Ernst Steinkellner, Dharmakirtis Pramänaviniscaya, chapters 1 and 2. (STTAR 2) Beijing/Vienna: 
CTPH/AASP 2007. 
(e) Pascale Hugon and Toru Tomabechi, Dharmakirti s Pramanaviniscaya, chapter 3. With a preface by 
Tom J. F. Tillemans. (STTAR 8) Beijing/Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2010. 


X&), A unique collection of twenty Sütras in a Sanskrit manuscript from 
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(f) Ernst Steinkellner, Helmut Krasser, Horst Lasic, Jinendrabuddhi's Višālāmalavatī Pramāņasamuccaya- 

tīkā, chapter 1. Part I: Critical edition; Part II: Diplomatic edition with a manuscript description by 
Anne MacDonald. (STTAR 1/I+II) Beijing/Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2005. 
KWIC-indices to the editions are being published in cooperation with Prof. Jun Takashima, Institute for 
the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo University of Foreign Studies. A KWIC- 
index for the first chapter of Jinendrabuddhi’s Tīkā and for Dharmakirti’s works can be downloaded at 
http://www.aa.tufs.ac.jp/~tjun/data/kwic/. 

(g) On Sankaranandana and the available Sanskrit manuscripts, see Vincent Eltschinger, Sankaranandana's 
Sarvajfiasiddhi — A preliminary report. In: Francesco Sferra (ed.), Sanskrit texts from Giuseppe Tucci 5 
collection. Part I. Roma 2008: 115—155, and id., Les oeuvres de Sankaranandana: Nouvelles ressources 
manuscrites, chronologie relative et identité confessionnelle. Annali dell Istituto Universitario Orientale 
di Napoli 66/1—4 (2006 [published 2010]): 83-122. 

(h) Xuezhu Li and Ernst Steinkellner, Vasubandhu s Paficaskandhaka. Critical edition with a contribution by 
Toru Tomabechi. (STTAR 4) Beijing/Vienna: CTPH/AASP 2008. 

As one can see under the rubric "editors," some texts are being edited by a single person 
and some by a team. Although teamwork is certainly preferable, in practice it is not always 
possible. And unfortunately, a publication that has been worked on jointly with colleagues 
does not count for very much when applying for jobs. Thus, we work as teams on longer 
texts, and the shorter texts are edited by individuals. It also goes without saying that one 
needs very specialized expertise in the respective field to edit such a text satisfactorily. 
Thus, tantric texts are best worked on by Tantra specialists, as, for example, Tomabechi or 
Harunaga Isaacson (Hamburg). For this reason and also because of our institute's limited 
capacities, we have enlisted the cooperation of the Abhidharma specialists Odani and 
Matsuda. Moreover, the sheer mass of Sanskrit texts that seem to have survived, not only 
in the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR), but also elsewhere such as in Nepal, is stag- 
gering. Even cataloguing, describing and digitizing these manuscripts 1s extremely time- 
consuming, to say nothing of editing them. However, to be realistic, access to these texts 
from the TAR is still limited and most are still unavailable. The only texts from the TAR or 
adjacent areas that are currently available to the scholarly world are those listed above, the 
texts being edited at the University of Hamburg, also within the framework of a coopera- 
tion with the CTRC, and the texts that have been edited and published, some also as 
facsimiles, by the Taisho University Study Group. To be added to this list are the photos of 
Sanskrit manuscripts kept in the Research Institute of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Buddhist 
Literature, established at Peking University by DUAN Qing, of which a few can be seen on- 
line on the PKU homepage (http://sfl.pku.edu.cn/sanskrit).'° 

In the hopes of furthering a possible change in this situation and in order to consider the 
necessary steps such a change would entail, this matter was discussed at the panel “San- 
skrit Manuscripts in China — State and Projects" held at the 2008 Beijing Seminar on 
Tibetan Studies convened at the CTRC. The panel was organized by DUAN Qing and Stein- 
kellner, and a number of young researchers as well as expert scholars from both the PRC 
and abroad took part. The results of these discussions have been summarized by Steinkell- 
ner in a memorandum published in the panel proceedings." The topics addressed in this 
memorandum are 1) Sanskrit manuscripts as cultural relics, 2) copies of these in various 
forms, 3) regulation and supervision of access," 4) costs and sponsorships, 5) training and 


? Steinkellner (2004: 24, note 8) mentions two more manuscripts that have become available: *Indi- 
vidual Chinese scholars must also be mentioned, such as Prof. ZHANG Baosheng, a student of Prof. JI 
Xianlin, who published the *Sadhanasataka facsimile in 1994 in Vienna, and the late Prof. JIANG 
Zhongxin (CHIANG Chung-hsin), who evidently was not only allowed to publish certain manuscripts in 
facsimile in the early 1990s, but even to bring specimens to the West, such as the Madhyamakahrdaya 
manuscript, then kept in Beijing, to Copenhagen during his stay there in 1987 on the invitation of Dr. 
Christian Lindtner.” 

" Ernst Steinkellner, Strategies for modes of management and scholarly treatment of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the TAR. In: Steinkellner et al. 2009: 279—292. 

? On the importance of access to the manuscripts, even in case of already published texts, see the 
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international cooperation, and 6) further measures needed within the TAR and other areas 
of the PRC. The main point for us as scholars is, of course, that the contents of these 
manuscripts, the texts, become accessible via the internet in digitized form or as editions in 
facsimile. Also, it is important that the manuscripts are kept, with their respective owners, 
in a protected environment to ensure that they survive for future generations. Of the points 
listed above, numbers 5 and 6 are of particular importance, as the training of young 
scholars is in all of our interests. 

Currently a few scholars are trained by working together on text editions and discussing 
all the problems involved. For example, in the last years Luo Hong has come to Vienna 
yearly for three or four months, during which time he has worked on the Vajrasattva- 
sadhana, a tantric text, with Steinkellner and Tomabechi. During Lī Xueshu’s last stays in 
Vienna, also yearly stays of three or four months, the group mentioned above (p. 301) 
worked with him on the Madhyamakavatara. Previously, he had worked with Steinkellner 
on an edition of Vasubandhu’s Pancaskandhaka. But by no means does the training of only 
two scholars suffice for all the texts available in the collection at the CTRC, not to mention 
a time when more manuscripts in the TAR become available. Even if the number of 
Sanskrit scholars at Peking University increases, which at present is the only place in the 
PRC where such training is available, it will be impossible for this enormous task to be 
carried out by them alone. The only means we see for this task would be first, the freedom 
for specialists outside of the PRC to work on these texts, and secondly, a considerable 
increase in the number of Sanskrit scholars working within the TAR and other areas of the 
PRC. Possibilities for doing this would be the establishment of a Sanskrit Studies program 
at Tibet University and an institute in Lhasa specializing in research on Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, by increasing the number of professors, students and postgraduate researchers at 
Peking University, and by establishing Sanskrit institutes at other universities in the PRC. 
Such moves will not be possible without some sort of academic exchange program that 
allows students, post-graduate scholars and teachers to travel in both directions, from 
China abroad, but also from foreign countries to China, with the purpose of creating the 
team of necessary experts plentiful enough for the giant task at hand. 

x k k 


After this short description of the project, I would like to add a few preliminary remarks on 
the character of the manuscripts we are dealing with, confining myself to śāstric texts of 
the Buddhist religio-philosophical schools. With regard to certain Mahayana sutras, 
Seyfort Ruegg (2004: 21—22) has stated that they 
have been transmitted in two (or more) distinct recensions which cannot, it 
appears, be regarded as deriving from mere (scribal or aural) variants or 
revisions of either a single unified oral composition (perhaps in Middle Indo- 
Aryan) or from a single written text (be it in Middle Indo-Aryan or in 
[Buddhist] Sanskrit). ... And to postulate some Urtext from which distinct 
recensions derive, in the manner of a stemma codicum, would here appear to 
constitute a misapplication of otherwise sound philological method.? 
The problem addressed here by Seyfort Ruegg is not restricted to sūtras alone, but also 
pertains to certain Sastric texts. Thus, in the following I would like to briefly discuss the 
notion of an Urtext and the closely related “manner of a stemma codicum,” by which 
Seyfort Ruegg is referring to what is known as the “stemmatic method” or “Lachmannian 
method.”'* 


review by Isaacson referred to in note 14. 

5 For the complicated situation of the transmission of sütras, see the chapter “On versions and recen- 
sions of Mahāyāna Sūtras” (pp. 20—24) in Seyfort Ruegg 2004 and the literature referred to there. 

^ On this method, see the brief but insightful remarks in Harunaga Isaacson’s review of Steinkellner’s 
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At present, the manuscripts of texts belonging to the šāstric traditions we have studied 
have usually been considered copies of an autograph. At least it is not stated otherwise. 
Accordingly, Katre, in his classic Introduction to Indian textual criticism, states that this 
type of text might be “either autographs, or immediate copies of autographs, or copies of 
copies, and this in any degree,” and, qualifying this statement: “The chief province of 
Indian textual criticism deals in the main with copies of copies."?^ However, while it may 
be true that some copies have their source in an autograph, there is, to my knowledge, no 
actual evidence for this. Most of the manuscripts we are dealing with date, at the earliest, 
to around 1000 CE, and most of them are later (12th-13th c.). These manuscripts do not 
provide any information about whether they are copies of autographs or of another kind of 
Urtext. No autograph of an Indian Buddhist master has come down to us. Thus, the only 
source for this kind of information remains the text itself, if in fact it contains any clues at 
all for such a decision. 

Some of the texts I have dealt with give the impression that they have been edited. As an 
example of this kind, I might mention Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavarttikasvavrtti (PVSV).' 
Other texts suggest, at least in some cases, that we are dealing with notes taken by students 
based on oral explanations given by teachers during classes. Accordingly, such texts are 
prone to doctrinal, theoretical, syntactical and grammatical inconsistencies that cannot be 
explained as mistakes that crept in during the text’s transmission. Nothing is known about 
the genesis of this kind of text. Some may have been edited (but by whom?); others do not 
give this impression. Criteria that might help to establish whether a text was written by a 
student still have to be determined. One indication, as can be seen in Bhaviveka’s Madhya- 
makahrdayakarikavrtti, also known as Tarkajvala (TJ)," seems to be the frequent and 
seemingly unnecessary identification of the individual elements of inferences as well as 
reference to the teacher as sāstrakāra/sāstrakrt or ācārya.'* A passage like the one from the 
TJ on MHK 8.68 (see note 18) is certainly not addressed to a learned scholarly community, 
Buddhist or otherwise; it is unlikely that Bhaviveka would have impressed other scholars 


critical edition of chapters one and two of Dharmakirti’s Pramāņaviniscaya (see above, note d to the 
table), “Of critical editions and manuscript reproductions: Remarks apropos of a critical edition of 
Pramänaviniscaya chapters 1 and 2," manuscript cultures 2 (2009) [14-21]: 14 with note 1. 

5 S. M. Katre, Introduction to Indian textual criticism. Poona ?1954 [1941]: 19-20. 

15 This judgment is only a guess and is not based on a thorough examination that includes all relevant 
materials, such as the available manuscripts, parallel material in other works by Dharmakirti, the 
commentaries, quotations in other texts, as well as the Tibetan translations. 

" For convenience's sake I follow the habit of previous scholars and refer to the commentary on the 
MHK, the Madhyamakahrdayakarikavrtti, with the name Tarkajvala as found in the colophon of the 
Tibetan translation (dbu ma'i snin po'i tshig le'ur byas pa'i 'grel pa rtog ge 'bar ba TJ 329b2). As the 
colophon of the Sanskrit manuscript of the MHK shows, the name Tarkajvālā was also used for the 
verses alone: tarkajvālā nama sūtram samāptam (Lindtner 2001: 110). 

55 ezan yan dnos po rtag pa thams cad la khyab pa' i bdag dnos po thams cad kyi rten du gyur pa nam 
mkha’ dan ’dra ba yin no zes smras pa de la / de las gan du rtog ge'i gnod pa ne bar dgod pa’i sgo nas 
slob dpon gyis smras pa / 

rgyu las ñe bar ma byun ba // nam mkha’ dios por mi ’dod do // nàpi hetvanupādānād akasam 
bhava isyate / 

de ni gcig kyan ma yin te / mo gšam gyi ni bu bžin no // vandhyatanayavan napi tad ekam ata 

eva hi // MHK 8.68 

nam mkha’ zes bya ba ni chos can no // de ni dios po ma yin te zes bya ba ni de’i chos so // rgyu las 
fie bar ma byun ba’i phyir zes bya ba ni gtan tshigs so // (TJ 266a1-3) 

Moreover, as to the statement [of the opponent] that the Self (atman) is a permanent (nitya) entity 
(bhava) and is all-pervasive (sarvatraga) and is the support (adhara) of all entities (bhava) like space — 
in order to adduce a disproof different from that, the acarya [i.e. Bhaviveka] says the following: 

Again, space cannot be regarded as an entity, since it does not stand in relation to a cause. It is, 
therefore, not one [but non-existent], just as [the unreal] son of a barren woman [is not one]. 

The subject (dharmin) is “space,” the property [which is to be proved] ([sadhya]dharma) of the [sub- 
ject in the thesis] is “it is not an entity." The logical reason (hetu) is “because it has not originated 
(anupapannāt : anupādānād) from a cause (hetu).” (Cf. Qvarnström 1989: 122f.; the text of TJ is edited 
in note 141, the Tibetan text of the karika on p. 146.) 
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by demonstrating in the Vrtti his ability to identify the logical subject or the reason in his 
MHK verse. It is also hard to imagine that Bhaviveka prepared to teach a class on the 
MHK by composing such explanatory sentences in his room and subsequently distributing 
them to his students. It is more likely that the text represents students’ notes. This could 
also account for the fact that, with regard to MHK 6.28, the Bo don Pan chen “states 
outright that the intent of the verse is explained differently in the TJ and that he did not see 
its comment to be a good one (legs pa ma mthong)” (van der Kuijp 2006: 186). Gokhale's 
observation that the TJ “evinces a lack of understanding for long compounds at a few 
places” (1985: 77) is better understood if we assume that the TJ was recorded by a student 
and not by a later erudite individual of the same or a similar name, e.g. Bhavya, as some 
scholars have assumed.” 

A criterion for distinguishing later additions may be phrases such as ity alam prasange- 
na, which indicate the end of a digression or appendix (prasanga), given that some of 
these digressions contain material which only became available after the original composi- 
tion of the text. Such is the case in Bhaviveka’s Prajfiapradipa (PP). 

As van der Kuijp has signaled, there are problems not only with Bhäviveka’s Tarkajvālā 
(TJ) but also with his PP, which is not available in Sanskrit but for which “we have two 
different translations: a Chinese version that was prepared by Prabhakaramitra in 630-2 
and a circa 80020 Tibetan version by the ‘Indian Mahayana Madhyamika’ Jnänagarbha 
and Cog / Lcog ro Klu'i rgyal mtshan ... Comparing the two versions, we notice that they 
presuppose at times quite different readings of the original Sanskrit manuscripts on which 
they were based” (van der Kuijp 2006: 171).” The problem is connected with passages or 
summaries from the TJ and elsewhere that are found in the PP. One of these, dealing with 
the refutation of Yogacara tenets, has been edited by Lindtner (1984) and translated by 
Eckel (1985); as shown by van der Kuijp (p. 195, note 78), the excursus ends earlier than is 
found in the edition and translation of Lindtner and Eckel, namely, with the expression Zar 
la bšad pas chog ste, or more precisely, with the sentence following the particle ste. 
Another excursus, which is the topic of the paper by van der Kuijp and which deals with 
the Mimamsa arguments against the omniscience of the Buddha, begins in PP 214a3 with 
mu stegs can nan pa mig na bas hi ma’i dkyil ’khor gyi ’od zer mi bzod pa bzin du / and 
ends again with the formulation Zar la bsad pas chog go // (PP 216a7).*! The discrepancies 
between the Chinese and Tibetan versions of the PP, as reported by van der Kuijp ("the 
Chinese translation quotes a verse from an unidentified sutra [ru jing jie shuo], the PP’s 
Tibetan counterpart gives this passage in prose and does not at all indicate that it is a 
quotation, let alone from a sutra!” [2006: 194]),” and the fact that the reference to the TJ, 
“dBu ma’i sfün po’i de kho na nid la "jug pa’i skabs," which is found in the Tibetan 
translation of the *Yogacara appendix” but missing in its Chinese counterpart (p. 195), are 
best explained if we assume that the digressions were not written by Bhaviveka himself, 


? For more evidence that the TJ was written by students, see Krasser 2011. 

? For differences between the Chinese and Tibetan translations, see van der Kuijp 2006: 194f. 

*! The next sentence probably also belongs to this digression, as it is still dealing with omniscience 
(de’i phyir de ltar thams cad mkhyen pa ni chos thams cad no bo nid med pa nid phyin ci ma log par ston 
pa bka’ lha dan mi’i bla ma rnams kyis bkur ba de / de nid bcom Idan ’das stobs bcu mùa’ ba yin no // 
gtam ha can "phros pas chog gi / skabs nid la ’jug par bya'o // PP 216a7-b1). 

? As this digression is too long to have been written in the margin of the PP manuscript, we may 
assume that it was written on a separate folio (or folios), which was then added to the PP manuscript. 
This might explain the fact that in the Tibetan translation this digression is added in the comments on 
Mūlamadhyamakakārikā (MMK) 22.10, while in the Chinese version it appears in the explanation of 
MMK 22.8; apparently the additional leaf was placed one leaf earlier in the PP bundle that made its way 
to China. As in the commentary on MMK 22.10 the ten powers of the Buddha to know everything (tha 
snad dan rjes su mthun par bcom Idan ’das thams cad mkhyen pa stobs bcu dan PP 213b7) are discussed 
and as these are the topic of this digression, it seems to be placed more satisfactorily in the Tibetan 
translation. 
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but by students on the basis of the teacher’s oral instructions while they were being trained 
to debate by relying on the PP.” 

As has been shown in the paper referred to above in note 19, the aforementioned 
appendices or digressions clearly do not belong to the written text of the PP, but reflect 
additional materials that were used to train young Buddhist monks to debate with Mīmām- 
sakas and others. They provide first-hand information on a particular aspect of monastic 
life and thus allow a fascinating glimpse into the educational system in Buddhist monaste- 
ries in India before 630 CE. Until now, we have been aware of debates between great 
Buddhist masters or between Buddhist and orthodox teachers only from reports of Chinese 
pilgrims or Tibetan historical sources.” Thus, it is vital that these digressions be studied.” 
Such prasangas will be the topic of a research project to be conducted at our institute by 
Ritsu Akahane, if the funds are granted. 

Another example that is better explained in terms of “students’ notes” than “copy of a 
copy of an autograph” is Dignaga’s (ca. 480—540) Pramāņasamuccayavrtti (PSV), avail- 
able in two quite different Tibetan translations that are normally considered “poor” trans- 
lations with transmission mistakes. While the corruptions that occurred during the trans- 
mission of these two Tibetan texts (/a/las, kyi/kyis, etc.) can be easily explained, the 
differences in the translations cannot. Many of the problems, however, are solved and new 
perspectives opened if one considers the possibility that the two translations may have 
been made from two different versions of class notes, class notes that were not unproblem- 
atic.” 


? A text in which ācārya also occurs and which is replete with prasangas is Vasubandhu's Abhidhar- 
makosabhäsya (yata ācāryo "bhidharmakosam vaktum ädriyata ity aha AKBh on AK 1.3; ucyata ity 
acaryavacanam darsayati AKBh 8,8—9; and, e.g., samāpta anusangikaprasangah AKBh 36,19—20 = Zar 
la ‘ons pa'i skabs rdzogs so // D no. 4090, 52b2; for more passages see AKBh-Index s.v. Zar la ‘ons pa). 
The first occurrence of ācārya is glossed by Yašomitra as šāstrakāra (AKVy 10,23). This text certainly 
deserves a study which includes the Tibetan and Chinese translations. 

In the Pratityasamutpddahrdayavyakhyana, a commentary on the Pratityasamutpddahrdayakarika 
(both texts are attributed to Nagarjuna), there is also a reference to the mila as slob dpon, which has led 
Lindtner to doubt Nagarjuna’s authorship of the Vyākhyāna; cf. Seyfort Ruegg 1990: 70 note 21. Another 
example where the “author” in the commentary refers to “himself” as ācārya is, as mentioned in Seyfort 
Ruegg (1990: 64 and note 20), found in Haribhadrasüri's Anekantajayapataka. See also the discussion on 
the authorship of the Vakyapadiyavrtti (on Vakyapadiya 1) concerning the occurrence of ihabhavat/ 
tatrabhavat in the Vrtti (Houben 1999 and 19992). On Abhinavagupta's view concerning the author of 
Vakyapadiyavrtti 1, see Ratié forthcoming, note 61: “(although modern scholars have been wondering 
whether the VPV is Bhartrhari’s, Abhinavagupta has no doubt concerning its authorship, as noticed in 
Iyer 1969, p. 22: thus in IPVV, vol. II, p. 226, he quotes VPV I, pp. 214-215, and introduces it with the 
words tad aha tatrabhavān bhartrharih, ‘this is what the master Bhartrhari has said [in...]’): tasmāt 
pratyaksam ārsam ca jūānam saty api virodhe bādhakam anumānasya. ‘For this reason, perception and 
the knowledge of Seers invalidate inference even when there is a contradiction [between them].”” 

? The main narratives of these debates have been collected and evaluated in a very informative and 
easily readable paper by José Cabezón (2008), who draws on Chinese and Tibetan historical and 
biographical writings about famous Indian debates. In the same volume, Georges Dreyfus (2008) deals 
with debates in Tibetan monasteries, where the situation was quite different, as the monks did not have to 
fight with real Mīmāmsakas. For an extensive treatment of debates in Tibetan monasteries, see Dreyfus 
2003. 

?5 There are more such digressions in the PP, and the end might be indicated with a formulation similar 
to the one we have already seen (Zar la bsad pas chog ste/go); the beginnings are not yet clear. All of 
them have been commented upon by Avalokitavrata in his PPT: PP 92a6 (PPT Sa 74a4), PP 108a1 (PPT 
Sa 136a4), PP 122b1 (PPT Sa 186a3), PP 144a7 (PPT Sa 266a7), PP 148b6 (PPT Sa 283b3-4), PP 
184b4—5 (PPT Za 76a2—3), PP 224a1 (PPT Za 227a7—b2), PP 258b5 (PPT Za 336b2). 

* It should be added that the PSV exemplar used by Jinendrabuddhi to compose his commentary 
Pramāņasamuccayatīkā contains material from the PSV that has no equivalent in either of the two 
translations (which was determined both during work on the second chapter of Jinendrabuddhi’s PST, 
and independently by Katsura and his team with regard to the third chapter; see Katsura 2009: 160). 
Thus, we know there were at least three different PSV manuscripts. It goes without saying that parts of 
the reconstructions of Dignāga's PSV based on this material and fragments available elsewhere constitute 
an artificial text that never existed in this form. Reconstructing the work is nevertheless a necessary step 
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If we were in a better position and had several Sanskrit manuscripts of the PVSV, the TJ, 
the PP and the PSV, for example, then, assuming that the scenarios outlined above are true, 
it would become quite clear that in each case “Urtext” means something quite different. In 
case of the PVSV, it might indeed refer to the text that Dharmakirti himself wrote or 
edited. In case of the TJ, however, it might refer to the notes taken by one or even more 
students. In the case of more than one student, we would be dealing with different texts 
that with care may be used to correct each other, but one cannot make a single text from 
the notes of student A and student B. Moreover, the Urtext of the MHK verses embedded 
in the TJ might go back to the pen of Bhaviveka. Similarly, the prasangas included in the 
Tibetan translation of the PP and those in the Chinese translation constitute two different 
texts, while the PP itself may originally have been written by Bhaviveka himself. But this 
still needs to be examined. In the case of the PSV, the two Tibetan translations reflect two 
different texts, presumably notes taken by two students A and B. For his commentary, 
however, Jinendrabuddhi seems to have used the notes of yet another student, student C. 
While for practical reasons we reconstruct only one Sanskrit text from these different 
materials, it goes without saying that the result of such efforts does not reflect the Urtext, 
the spoken version of the PSV, but a mixture of the notes of three different students, 
together with Jinendrabuddhi’s explanation of the third student’s notes. Even if we had 
Sanskrit manuscripts, a stemma in this case could at best only show a dependence on the 
notes of A, B and C, but this never would lead to an Urtext of the PSV as it was taught by 
Dignaga. 

The translations of a text are also problematic in terms of stemma, albeit for other 
reasons. It is clear that when dealing with texts of the Buddhist tradition, the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations need to be considered whenever they are available. Many of the early 
Tibetan translations were later revised (Zus dag), although information concerning the 
manuscripts that were consulted is rarely found in the colophons. An exception is the 
colophon of the Tibetan translation of Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara, which informs us 
that the Indian pandita Tilakakalasa and the Tibetan Lotsaba Bande Pa tshab fii ma grags 
translated a manuscript that looked Kashmiri (kha che ba’i dpe dan mthun pa Itar) in the 
Kashmir city of Anupamapura (gron khyer dpe med), possibly present-day Srinagar. It 
continues by stating that this translation was later improved (/egs par bcos) by the Indian 
pandita Kanakavarman and Pa tshab in Lhasa (ra sa) based on a manuscript from eastern 
Ni ’og. This Tibetan translation thus reflects at least two Sanskrit manuscripts. In the case 
of the translation of Dharmottara’s Nyāyabindutīkā (NBT), the colophon supplies no 
information about the Sanskrit manuscripts that were used, stating only that the translation 
was prepared by Jüanagarbha and Dharmāloka (in about 800) and later was revised by 
Sumatikirti and Blo Idan ses rab (1059-1109). On the basis of a fragment of an extra- 
canonical Tibetan translation of the NBT found in Tabo Monastery, Lasic (2007) has been 
able to show that the later translator team relied on a manuscript that was different from 
that of the earlier team. Although evidence is lacking in the colophons, it seems reasonable 
to assume that circumspect translator teams tried to secure more than one manuscript be- 
fore starting their work, for they, like present-day scholars, were aware of problems in 
transmission lines. In view of this, some of the Tibetan translations may represent a 
Sanskrit text that did not exist, at least not in the form implied by the translations. Given 


towards a proper understanding of Dignaga. The first chapter has been reconstructed by Steinkellner 
(available at http://ikga.oeaw.ac.at/Mat/dignaga PS l.pdf); chapter 2 is under preparation by Horst 
Lasic; chapter 3 is under preparation by Katsura, who has presented first results (PS 3.1-31) in Katsura 
2009: 157—159, 165; chapter 5 has been reconstructed in Ole Holten Pind, Dignāga 's philosophy of 
language. Dignāga on anyāpoha. Pramāņasamuccaya V — texts, translation and annotation. PhD 
dissertation, University of Vienna 2009. 
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these textual circumstances, it is difficult to place such translations properly into a stemma 
or use them to draw any concrete conclusions. 

To conclude, I would like to stress the importance when editing a text of working out 
whether it was written by the presumed author himself or by a student. In the latter case, it 
is difficult to determine whether redundant statements belong to the text, or whether they 
should be considered marginal notes that were erroneously incorporated into the text 
during the copying process. Two passages from the Hetubindu, which I am in the process 
of editing, may suffice to demonstrate this problem: 


tadamsavyāptyā drstäntadharmini sattvasiddher dharmidharmavacanat sādhya- 
dharmiparigrahah. siddhe ( pi’ Tib. kyan)" punarvacanam niyamärtham äsan- 
kyeta, sajatiya eva sattvam iti siddhe "pi tadabhave vyatireke sādhyābhāve 
'sattvavacanavat. dharmidharmavacanam siddhe "pi drstāntadharmiņi bhāve 
tadamsavyäptivacanät tatraiva bhāvaniyamārtham äsankyeta. tatsāma- 
rthyäd ...5 


.. (Even’) if [the occurrence in the property bearer of the example] is estab- 
lished, it might be suspected that the mention [of the property bearer] again has 
the purpose of restricting [the logical reason to the example alone].” [This is 
just the same] as in the case when, although the absence (vyatireka) [of the 
logical reason] in the absence of that [sādhya] has already been established on 
account [of the mention of] (iti) “presence in similar instances alone,” the 
mention of the [logical reason's] absence (asattva) in the absence of the sadhya 
[by Dignaga has the purpose of a restriction]. Even if the occurrence in the 
property bearer of the example is established on account of tadamsavyapti being 
mentioned, it might be suspected that the mention of the property of the proper- 
ty bearer has the purpose of a restriction that [the logical reason] occurs only 
there [in the example]. ... 


As is quite clear, the sentence dharmidharmavacanam siddhe ’pi ... asankyeta after the 
example (sajatıya eva ... 'sattvavacanavat) is merely a repetition of the sentence siddhe ... 
asankyeta before the example, supplying text that in the first sentence must be assumed 
from the context. The Tibetan construes the example with the repetition. If the original 


?' api is supported by the Tibetan translation (kyar) and Vinitadeva's commentary (grub pa’i mtha’ 
smra bas grub kyan nes par bya ba’i phyir yan smos su dogs par ’gyur te zes bya ba la sogs pa smos te | 
grub kyan nes par bya ba’i phyir yan smos pa yan HBTv D 104a2—3), but not by the parallel passage in 
the PVSV (see note 28) nor by Arcata's commentary (see note 29). 

* This text has been emended on the basis of the material presented by Steinkellner in his reconstruc- 
tion of the Hetubindu, although I am not including all of the relevant arguments here. The manuscript of 
the Hetubindu (HB, 1b4—2al) reads: tadamyssavyaptya | drstantadharmmini satvesiddher ddharmi- 
dharma Dvacanāt sádhyadharmmiparigrahah | siddhe punarvacanam niyamartham asankyeta | sajatıya 


eva Saliv.. .. - en ..[sadhyabhäve 'sattvavacanavad dharmmidharmma]vacanam* | 
siddhe pi drstäntadharmmini bhäve tadamsavyäptivacanät* |... .. 21 bhavaniyamartham asankyeta | 
tatsamarthyad ... 


O = string hole; .. = unreadable aksara; [] = difficult to read/nearly illegible 

The corresponding reconstruction by Steinkellner runs as follows (HB 1*.13—16): tadamšavyāptyā 
drstāntadharmiņi sattvasiddher dharmivacanāt sādhyadharmiparigrahah, siddhe 'pi punarvacanam 
niyamärtham āšankyeta. sajätıya eva sattvam iti siddhe "pi tadabhave vyatireke sādhyābhāve 'sattva- 
vacanavat tadamšavyāptivacanāt siddhe ’pi drstantadharmini sattve dharmivacanam tatraiva bhāvaniya- 
martham āšankyeta. tasmät sāmarthyād ... 

The text of Dharmakirti’s Svavrtti, the source of our formulation, reads (PVSV, ed. Gnoli 1960: 2.2— 
6): tadamsavyaptya drstantadharmini sattvasiddher dharmivacanāt sadhyadharmiparigrahah. siddhe 
punarvacanam niyamartham āšankyeta, sajätiya eva sattvam iti siddhe ’ pi vijattyavyatireke sādhyābhāve 
'sattvavacanavat. sāmarthyād ... 

? My additions in [ ] are based on Arcata’s explanation in HBT 13.14—17: tat kutah parisesyat 
dharmivacanāt sādhyadharmiparigraha iti manyamänah siddhāntavādy aha — siddhe tadamsavyaptya 
drstantadharmini sattve punar dharmino vacanam drstantadharmina eva yo dharmah sa hetur iti 
niyamartham asankyeta. tatas ca caksusatvadaya eva hetavah syuh, na krtakatvadaya ity anistam eva 
syat. tasmād upacarah kartavya iti. Strangely enough, only the words in bold are pratikas found in our 
manuscript, not the rest of the statement, although it is presented as a quotation (siddhe ... kartavya iti). 
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manuscript was written by Dharmakirti and the second sentence was a marginal note in 
that manuscript, then it has been inserted into the text in the wrong place, and, moreover, 
should be removed as it is not original. If, on the other hand, the Hetubindu was only 
taught orally and the text we have here is based on notes taken by a student, then the 
second sentence might be Dharmakirti’s answer to a student’s question regarding the exact 
meaning of the first, shorter sentence. If this is the case, there is no reason to remove the 
redundant portion. If the former scenario is accurate, the marginal note must have crept in 
quite early, as it is commented upon by Arcata (HBT 13,24ff). Whether Vinitadeva’s 
comments were based on a text that contained this repetition is not clear.” 

The next example I would like to adduce is less complicated. 

bījādivad anekänta iti cet?! sydd etat — bijadayo ’nkuräder jananasvabhāvāh 

santo "pi na kevalā janayanti, salilādikāraņāntarāpeksatvāt. tadvad bhàvo "pi 

vināše sydd iti.” 

If [one objects] that [the logical reason] is ambiguous, like in the case of a seed 

and so on. The following could be [objected]: “Although seeds and so on are 

indeed of the nature to produce sprouts and so on, they do not produce [them] 

alone, because they depend on other causes such as water. As in this case, an 

entity also must be [dependent] for its decay." 
Again it is obvious that the statement introduced with sydd etat explains the short pūrva- 
paksa formulated in the previous half-sentence, but again, it is not clear whether this 
passage should be considered part of the original Hetubindu text. Both Vinitadeva and 
Arcata knew the text in this form. As they both state the obvious, namely that the second 
statement explains the former,? they are of no help in clarifying the problem. The curious 
explanations in the margin of the Hetubindu manuscript, which probably stem from a 
student who read the text with a teacher, are also of no help. They simply state that the 
former was formulated by the opponent (tatra parah praha) and the latter by Dharmakirti 
(siddhantavadi praha). 

Although I cannot yet decide how to proceed with the edition of the Hetubindu — I am 
still collecting such irregular cases — the problem has hopefully become clear. The 
question of the Urtext is relevant not only for sütras, but also for sastras, and I thus would 
like to ask my colleagues to keep their eyes and minds open for this type of hitherto 
ignored irregularity, so that we might finally be in a position to set some criteria for 
making decisions about the original texts, if indeed this is possible at all. 


? After explaining the example, Vinitadeva only states that it is certain (gnas, *sthita) in this case the 
same way that by mentioning tadamšavyāpti the property of the example is metaphorically addressed. He 
then goes on to explain the next sentence, which begins with tatsāmarthyāt in our manuscript (HBTV 
104a5—6: de bzin du ’dir yan de'i chas khyab pa smos pas dpe'i chos ñe bar gdags par bya’o zes bya bar 
gnas so || 'di nid la gtan tshigs de Ita bas na šugs kyis zes bya ba la sos pa smos te |). Here it is not 
possible to decide whether de'i chas khyab pa smos pas is from the root text and corresponds to 
tadamšavyāptivacanāt, or whether it is just part of his explanation of the example. 

? The punctuation is problematic, of course. 

? The manuscript reads (7a5-6): bījādivad anekanta iti cet* | syad etat* | bījādayo ”nkurāder 
jananasvajssbhavah santo pi na kevalā janayanti | šalilādikāraņāntarāpeksatvāt* | tadvad bhavo pi 
vindse syād iti |. Steinkellner's reconstruction (HB 8*.16—18): bījādivad anekanta iti cet, syād etat: 
bijadinam ankurādijananasvabhāvānām api saliladikaranantarapeksanat kevalä na janayanti, tadvad 
bhāvo *pi vināše syad iti. 

3 Arcata states (HBT 83.15): atra ca parasya vacanāvakāšam asankyaha — bījādivad ityadi. syad etat 
ityadina etad eva vibhajate — kevalā na janayanti iti. Vinitadeva (HBTy 124a2—3): gzan gyi 'khrul pa 
glen pa’i dogs pa bsu bar | sa bon la sogs pa bžin du zes bya ba la sogs pa smos so || de nid rnam par 
grol ba’i phyir | 'di sham du zes bya ba la sogs pa smos te |. 
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Sanskrit Manuscript Projects in the China Tibetology Research Center 


LUO Hong (BEING) 


As a member of the Institute of Religious Studies in the China Tibetology Research Center 
(CTRC), in the following paper I will present from the perspective of our institute a brief 
retrospect of previous projects, an introduction to projects in progress and several future 
plans under consideration in the China Tibetology Research Center. By doing so, we ex- 
pect to gather comments and suggestions so as to improve our studies of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts from the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR) in China. 


1. Previous projects 


1.1 The photographing and cataloguing of the manuscripts 

In the 1980s, Professor Dorje Cedan (#78 H), then the Director-General of the CTRC, 
organized the photographing and cataloguing of the Sanskrit manuscripts in Lhasa. Pro- 
fessor Luo Zhao (34) was entrusted with the task of photographing and cataloguing the 
collection, and with the help of his Tibetan colleague Phun tshogs tshe brtan CFR H), 
he compiled four catalogues in total, two in 1984 and two in 1985:! 


1. Luo Zhao 1984a 

Luo bu lin ka Bei ye jing Mu lu (Gan zhu er) (KEI 4 APE A GR (HER 

fH) ) / A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Nor bu glin kha (bKa’ 

'gyur), unpublished; 

2. Luo Zhao 1984b 

Luo bu lin ka Xin cang Bei ye jing Mu lu (Dan zhu er) (Eft WR A FERS H BR 
(FIRE) ) / A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts Newly Deposited in the 

Nor bu glin kha (bsTan 'gyur), unpublished; 

3. Luo Zhao 1985a 

Bu da la gong Suo cang Bei ye jing Mu lu (Gan zhu er) Di yi ben (AREER EK 

REREH (HAM) HR) /A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 

Potala Palace (bKa' 'gyur), Vol. 1, unpublished; 

4. Luo Zhao 1985b 

Bu da la gong Xin cang Bei ye jing Mu lu (Dan zhu er) Di yi ben (AVENE PTR 

HERH FE) FR) / A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts New- 

ly Deposited in the Potala Palace (bsTan 'gyur), Vol. 1, unpublished. 


Luo Zhao’s efforts and contributions, to quote Ernst Steinkellner, were “a giant step for- 
ward, a step as valuable as the impressive endeavours in the first half of the last century of 
Rahula Sānkrtyāyana and Giuseppe Tucci.” 


1.2 The editing of the manuscripts 


Due to various reasons, these Sanskrit manuscripts in the CTRC collection had not been 
fully examined and studied, and only one manuscript of the Saddharmapundarika was en- 
trusted to JIANG Zhongxin CT) to be edited. His transliteration of this manuscript was 


! Cf. Luo Zhao 2009. 
? Cf. Steinkellner et al. 2009: 8. Later, these catalogues were condensed into one abridged version by 
Sandhak (3&1) in the late 1980s. Cf. Sandhak no date. 
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published as the 3rd volume in the Sanskrit Texts from the Tibetan Autonomous Region 
(STTAR) series in 2006.* 


2. Projects in progress 


2.1 Cooperative projects with the Austrian Academy of Sciences 


Since more detailed information about the past course and future prospects of this 
pioneering and fruitful cooperation established by Professor Ernst Steinkellner and Profes- 
sor Lhagpa Phuntshogs (MEF) is presented by Helmut Krasser in his contribution to 
this volume, here I would like to confine myself to a very brief description of the coopera- 
tion. 

Since 2004, the Institute for the Cultural and Intellectual History of Asia in the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences has cooperated with the Institute of Religious Studies in the CTRC 
in editing Sanskrit manuscripts from Tibet. This is the beginning of cooperation between 
the CTRC and academic organizations outside of China. In order to publish the fruits of 
the cooperation, the STTAR series was established. Up to now eleven volumes have been 
jointly published: 


1. STTAR 1 

I Jinendrabuddhi: Pramāņasamuccayatīkā 1, Critical Edition. (eds.) Ernst Steinkellner, 
Helmut Krasser, Horst Lasic. Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, 
Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 2005. 

II Jinendrabuddhi: Pramāņasamuccayatīkā 1, Diplomatic Edition. (eds.) Ernst Stein- 
kellner, Helmut Krasser, Horst Lasic. Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, 
Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 2005. 


2. STTAR 2 
Dharmakīrti: Pramänaviniscaya, Chapters 1 and 2. (ed.) Ernst Steinkellner. Beijing- 
Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 2007. 


3. STTAR 3 

Palm-leaf Manuscript of the Sanskrit Saddharmapundarikasütram. (3 vols) (ed.) JIANG 
Zhongxin. Beijing: China Tibetology Publishing House, Institute of Asia-Pacific Studies 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 2006. 


4. STTAR 4 

Vasubandhu’s Pancaskandhaka. (eds.) Li Xuezhu, Ernst Steinkellner, Toru Tomabechi. 
Beijing- Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 
2008. 


5. STTAR 5 

Adhyardhasatika Prajnaparamita Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts. (ed.) Toru Tomabechi. 
Beijing- Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 
2009. 

6. STTAR 6 

Candrakīrti's Vajrasattvanispādanasūtra (Vajrasattvasādhana). (eds.) Luo Hong, Toru 
Tomabechi. Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy of 
Sciences Press, 2009. 

7. STTAR 7 

A Unique Collection of Twenty Sutras in a Sanskrit Manuscript from the Potala. (ed.) 
Bhiksuņī Vinita. Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy 
of Sciences Press, 2010. 


* See below 2.1. 
* Several other texts are in preparation and will be published in the same series in the near future. 
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8. STTAR 8 

Dharmakirtis Pramanaviniscaya, chapter 3. (eds.) Pascale Hugon, Toru Tomabechi. 
Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 
2011. 

9. STTAR 11 

The Buddhakapālatantra, chapters 9 to 14. (ed.) Luo Hong. Beijing-Hamburg: China 
Tibetology Publishing House, 2010. 

10. STTAR 14 

Abhayākaragupta s Abhayapaddhati, chapters 9 to 14. (ed.) Luo Hong. Beijing-Hamburg: 
China Tibetology Publishing House, 2010. 

11. STTAR 15 

Jinendrabuddhi's Visālāmalavatī Pramāņasamuccayatīkā, chapter 2. (eds.) Horst Lasic, 
Helmut Krasser, Ernst Steinkellner. Beijing-Vienna: China Tibetology Publishing House, 
Austrian Academy of Sciences Press, 2012. 


The following volumes are forthcoming: 


STTAR 9 

The Buddhakapalatantra, chapters 1 to 5. (ed.) YANG Mei. Beijing-Hamburg: China 
Tibetology Publishing House (forthcoming) 

STTAR 10 

The Buddhakapalatantra, chapters 6 to 8. (eds.) Harunaga Isaacson, Li Xuezhu. Beijing- 
Hamburg: China Tibetology Publishing House (forthcoming) 

STTAR 12 

Abhayākaragupta s Abhayapaddhati, chapters 1 to 5. (ed.) YANG Mei. Beijing-Hamburg: 
China Tibetology Publishing House (forthcoming) 


STTAR 13 


Abhayākaragupta s Abhayapaddhati, chapters 6 to 8. (eds.) Harunaga Isaacson, Li Xuezhu. 
Beijing-Hamburg: China Tibetology Publishing House (forthcoming) 


The successful cooperation has set a model for collaborative study of the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts and has been accepted and highly praised by both scholars and authorities. 


2.2 Cooperative projects with Hamburg University 


In 2007, a cooperation contract between the Department of Indian and Tibetan Studies at 
the University of Hamburg and the Institute of Religious Studies in the CTRC was signed. 
Since then one joint project has been carried out by scholars from both sides, and two other 
projects are under consideration. 


2.2.1 Joint editing project 


As the first cooperative project, scholars from both sides began to work on editing the Bud- 
dhakapālatantra (henceforth BKT) and its commentary by Abhayakaragupta, the Abhaya- 
paddhati (henceforth AP). Until now studies of the BKT and the AP could only be based 
upon fragments in Sanskrit and the Tibetan translations,” but by consulting the complete 
manuscripts preserved in the TAR, we aim to contribute a critical edition and annotated 
translation of both the AP and the BKT in the near future. 

According to the agreement, Harunaga Isaacson is the supervisor of the projects and 
responsible for editing the 6th chapter of the BKT and the AP, Mei Isaacson is responsible 
for chapters 1-5, Lī Xuezhu is responsible for the 6th and the 7th chapter and Luo Hong 


> For example, in Davidson 2002. 
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for chapters 9—14. So far the work on the AP has been effectively carried out, and the draft 
of the critical edition and annotated translation of the AP has been finished. Part of the 
BKT has also been tentatively edited and translated. 


2.2.2 Projects under consideration 


2.2.2.1 The Amnäyamanjari 


As a second cooperative project, a critical edition of the Amndyamajfijari, Abhayäkara- 
gupta’s commentary on the Samputatantra, is now under consideration.* This text is 
planned to be edited by a group of specialists headed by Harunaga Isaacson. 


2.2.2.2 The Paramārthasevā 


As a sub-project under the cooperation between the Department of Indian and Tibetan 
Studies at the University of Hamburg and the Institute of Religious Studies in the CTRC, 
the critical editing of the Paramārthasevā by Puņdarīka is also under consideration. This 
project is planned to be carried out by Francesco Sferra (Director of the Departimento di 
Studi Asiatici, Universita degli Studi di Napoli *L Orientale” and Board member of the 
Centre for Tantric Studies, Department of Indian and Tibetan Studies, University of 
Hamburg) and Luo Hong from the CTRC. We plan to prepare a complete critical edition of 
the Sanskrit text on the basis of all the extant manuscripts, whether kept in Nepal or in the 
PRC; a critical edition of the Tibetan translation done by the Kasmirian Somanatha (Zla 
ba’i mgon po) in the second half of the 11th century; and an annotated English translation. 
So far we have re-edited and translated the fragments studied and published by Francesco 
Sferra.’ This can serve as a solid basis for further work on this important text. 


2.2.3 Formal agreement of exchange of publications 


The CTRC and the Department of Indian and Tibetan Studies at Hamburg University have 
also reached an agreement to sign a formal contract of publication exchange, which would 
be very helpful for us to develop and enlarge our library so as to support present and future 
collaborative study of the manuscripts. 


2.3 Other projects 


With the guidance and help of my teachers and colleagues inside and outside China,’ and 
with the generous support of the Institute of Religious Studies in the China Tibetology 
Research Center, especially that of Prof. Dramdul (X[Jf£), the present author is editing the 
following texts. 


2.3.1 Gunaprabha 5 Vinayasütra 


2.3.1.1 A new manuscript of the Vinayasütra 


A complete 120-folio palm-leaf manuscript of the Vinayasütra from the Potala written in 
Nepalese hook-topped script and dated 1270 CE was identified and reported by the present 
author in 2008.? This manuscript sheds new light on the Vinayasütra and its transmission 
history: 


* Only one fragment in Sanskrit has been studied by scholars, see Tomabechi and Kano 2009. 

7 C£. Sferra 2007a, Sferra 2007b and Sferra 2008. 

* With apologies for not listing them one by one, to all of my teachers and colleagues I would like to 
express my heartfelt gratitude. 

? C£. Luo Hong 2009. 
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a. The substantial divergences between the new manuscript and those known to us 
make it possible to draw tentatively the stemma codicum of the Vinayasiitra. 

b. The variants in the new manuscript support a less known Tibetan translation of the 
Vinayasūtra. 

c. With the help of the new manuscript, we can try to reconstruct the recensions of 
Gunaprabha’s Vinayasūtra. 


2.3.1.2 Critical edition of the Vinayasūtra 


The aim of critically editing the Vinayasūtra, a compendium of the vinaya literature of the 
Mūlasarvāstivādins, is to reconstruct — on the basis of Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese tex- 
tual witnesses — as far as possible Recension A and Recension B of the vulgate redacted 
by Gunaprabha according to the Mathura tradition. 


2.3.2 Saroruha’s Srīhevajrabhattārakasya cakravimšatikāstotra 


The Tibetan translation of this text has been critically edited by Leonard W. J. van der 
Kuijp.? This is the first attempt to critically edit the Sanskrit text of this short eulogy. 
There are two Sanskrit codices of the Hevajrastotra. One is among the collection of the 
Hevajrasádhanasamgraha" photographed in Nor monastery by Rähula Sānkrtyāyana. 
Photographic reproductions are kept in the Niedersāchsische Staats- und Universitatsbib- 
liothek, Góttingen, shelfmark: Xc 14/39. The other manuscript is from the TAR; a photo- 
graphic reproduction of this manuscript is available on pp. 37—38 in Box 110 of the CTRC 
collection. 

Both manuscripts are used to prepare a critical edition of this eulogy, which was 
probably composed by Saroruha for the use of practitioners cultivating the Utpattikrama. 
For in other closely related works by Saroruha, it is mentioned that at a certain phase of a 
ritual, the practitioner should recite this eulogy to please the deities. 

The critical edition and annotated translation have been finished and will be published in 
Tantric Studies II." 


3. Future plans 


The Sanskrit panel convened by Professor Ernst Steinkellner and Profesor DUAN Qing and 
held by the CTRC in Beijing in 2008 was a successful meeting. Effective communication 
among scholars and authorities concerned has taken a step further towards mutual 
understanding. This can serve as a basis for future projects. The following is a list of the 
future plans which are considered as priorities in the CTRC. Comments and suggestions 
are most welcome to facilitate future cooperations and efforts in this direction. 


3.1 The way to foster effectively a new generation of Sanskritists in China. 


We are considering the possibility of raising a special fund to support the training of young 
scholars in the CTRC. Matters of concern are the regulation of the application, supervision 
and evaluation of the fund, the responsibilities of the relevant authorities, the trainers and 
also the trainees. Besides, we consider that it is absolutely necessary to establish a 
systematic training course for the trainees, which should consist of training in languages 
and in the special demands of the field as well as in techniques used in cataloguing and 
editing manuscripts. 


? Cf. van der Kuijp 1987. 
" Cf. Isaacson 2009. 
? Luo Hong forthcoming. 
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3.2 The possibility of establishing a system of visiting scholars in the China Tibetology 
Research Center. 


This is another way to realize cooperation between the CTRC and foreign institutes. We 
are considering raising a fund to invite renowned scholars to work together with scholars 
in the CTRC for a certain period of time. By doing so we expect to improve effectively the 
study of Sanskrit manuscripts in our institute and to contribute publications of high quality. 
The specialities concerned, the publication and the copyright of the results of the joint 
projects and the duration of each project will be considered and discussed on a case-by- 
case basis. 


3.3 Regular and official exchange of information and publications. 


Constant and formal academic relationships are essential and mutually beneficial. We have 
already reached such an agreement with the Department of Indian and Tibetan Studies at 
Hamburg University, and we sincerely hope that constant communication and exchange 
between the CTRC and other foreign academic institutes can be initiated and established. 


Finally, we would like to close this short paper with one sincere smon lam that the 
Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the TAR can be consulted by scholars both inside and 
outside China and with their efforts be duly edited, distributed and shared by all mankind. 
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The Sanskrit Manuscript Research Project at Taisho University 


YOSHIYASU Y ONEZAWA AND JUNDO NAGASHIMA (TOKYO) 


The Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism at Taisho University has published a 
series of authorized facsimile editions of Sanskrit manuscripts of Buddhist texts. They are 
as follows: 

1. “Srävakabhümi” Sanskrit Palm-leaf Manuscript in 1994! 
Amoghapāšakalparāja Sanskrit Palm-leaf Manuscript in 1997 
Abhisamacarika-Dharma of the Mahāsāmghika-Lokottaravādin in 1998 
A Collection of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Manuscripts in Tibetan dBu med Script in 2001 
Palm-leaf Sanskrit Manuscripts of Vimalakirtinirdesa and Jiānālokālamkāra in 2004 


Qu cp Gp: oho 


1. Historical background 


Taisho University was founded in April 1926. Its distinct feature as a Buddhist university is 
that four different Buddhist schools, i.e. the Tendaishü, Shingonshü Buzanha, Shingonsht 
Chisanha, and Jodoshü, participated in the foundation and are still taking a leading part in 
the management of the university. In 1926, the Department of Sanskrit Studies was opened 
and its staff focused upon Sanskrit manuscripts. In this connection, two pioneers contribut- 
ed to the establishment of a distinctive approach to academic research in Sanskrit studies at 
Taisho University. First, Rev. Kawaguchi Ekai (1866—1945), who taught Tibetan as a 
professor, is rather well known for his expeditions to Tibet at a time when all access was 
denied to outsiders. His purpose was, as a Buddhist, to search for the Dharma. As a result 
of his two journeys to Tibet, he brought back to Japan not only a Tibetan canon but also 
Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts. The Sanskrit manuscripts were included in the collection 
of the Tokyo University Library, which we can nowadays browse via the Internet (http:// 
utlsktms.ioc.u-tokyo.ac.jp/). Incidentally, Matsunami Seiren compiled the catalogue of this 
collection? and his son Matsunami Yoshihiro participated in the research at the Potala 
Palace in Lhasa which will be mentioned below. Second, Wogihara Unrai (1869—1937) 
was another great scholar working at Taisho University during its early period. He studied 
and edited various Buddhist texts on the basis of Sanskrit manuscripts. Most of us prob- 
ably appreciate his editions of the Bodhisattvabhümi, Yasomitra’s Abhidharmakosa- 
vyākhyā, Haribhadra's Abhisamayālamkārālokā Prajūāpāramitāvyākhyā, etc. Graduates 
and students of Sanskrit studies at Taisho University still admire him for his establishment 
of a tradition, 1.e., reading texts on the basis of Sanskrit manuscripts. 


2. Contact with the China Library of Nationalities 


In preparation for the commemoration of its 70th anniversary, Taisho University planned a 
special project following in the footsteps of the pioneers mentioned above. With the 
funding allocated to this project, the Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism at 
Taisho University made an agreement with the Cultural Palace of Nationalities in Beijing 
to conduct joint research on Buddhist Sanskrit materials preserved at the China Library of 
Nationalities in the spring of 1990. This is the very beginning of our research project with 
several organizations in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 


* Special thanks go to Prof. Kimura Takayasu, who kindly provided us with useful information about 
this Research Project of the Taisho University from its beginning. 
“es Sravakabhimi within double quotation marks indicates the manuscript in which not only the 
Srāvakabhūmi but also other texts are included. 

? A catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Tokyo University Library, Suzuki Research Founda- 
tion, Tokyo, 1965. 
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In July 1990, Mano Ryükai (then president), the late Saito Kojun, Kimura Takayasu, 
Yaita Hideomi, and Kubota Shin’ichi conducted the first research tour to Beijing. They 
were welcomed at the airport not only by staff of the Cultural Palace of Nationalities and 
the China Library of Nationalities but also by the members of the State Ethnic Affairs 
Commission. On this occasion, they could check the original Sanskrit manuscript of the 
«Srüvakabhümi, because this was the main object of interest for the members of the 
Srāvakabhūmi Study Group, which had begun in April 1979 and still remains active, even 
though the membership has changed.* Moreover, the Taisho University deputation visited 
the Cultural Relics Press, which has been responsible for the printing of the facsimile 
editions. At that time the printing of the Sanskrit manuscript of the *Sravakabhümi" was in 
progress. The model for this print seems to have been the 1985 facsimile edition of the 
Saddharmapundarika. 

In December of 1990, our members (Saito Kojun, Kimura Takayasu, Yaita Hideomi, and 
Takahashi Hisao) visited the China Library of Nationalities again. At that time Takahashi 
checked the Sanskrit manuscript of the Amoghapäsakalparäja and immediately identified 
the Sanskrit text of the famous and important Komyo-shingon in Shingonshü and Jödoshü, 
a dharani by whose repetition the brightness or glory of the Buddha may be obtained. 
Incidentally, he is the very person who discovered the original Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Jnänälokälamkära and the Vimalakirtinirdesa in the bundle he checked first at the Potala 
Palace. In 1992, our members (Endo Yūjun, the late Maeda Ryodo, the late Matsunami 
Yasuo, Tanaka Bun'yü, Noguchi Keiya, the late Saito Kojun, Watarai Zuiken, Otsuka 
Nobuo, and Matsunami Yoshihiro) were allowed to conduct research on the materials not 
only in Sanskrit but also in Tibetan and Chinese. As is well known, the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts kept at the China Library of Nationalities used to belong to Zha lu ri phug Mon- 
astery in Tibet, as reported by Rahula Sankrtyayana in his journey to Tibet in 1936.* 


3. Research in sKu 'bum Monastery and publications of facsimile editions 


Contrary to our expectations, even in 1993 the publication of the "Srāvakabhūmi” 
facsimile edition was not yet realized. In this year, Tada Kobun became Taisho Univer- 
sity's main negotiator and began to take the initiative in arranging research tours to various 
places in the PRC. Following a proposal from the State Ethnic Affairs Commission and the 
China Library of Nationalities, our members decided to conduct research on Buddhist texts 
preserved at sKu "bum Monastery in Qinghai province. In August, our members (the late 
Hayashi Ryosho, then president, Tada Kobun, Nishioka Ryoko, Ichishima Shoshin, the late 
Saito Kojun, Hirokawa Gyobin, and Kimura Takayasu) visited the China Library of 
Nationalities for negotiations and moved on to Xining in Qinghai province in order to con- 
duct research on the textual materials at sKu "bum Monastery together with other person- 
nel from Taisho University (Tanaka Bun’yü, Ikeda Koryü, and Fukuda Takanori). A total of 
three research tours to sKu 'bum Monastery were conducted (1993, 1994, and 1995). The 
late lecturer Maeda Ryēdē, who participated in the tours in 1994 and 1995, made a note- 
worthy contribution as chief compiler of the catalogue of Tibetan works preserved at sKu 
"bum monastery? In 1994, moreover, we were invited to Inner Mongolia. Tada described 
his negotiating method as follows: 

I never insisted upon our request strongly but always waited for their proposals. 

What I did in the negotiation was introduce our members. For instance, many 


? [n detail, see below. 

* Rāhula Sankrtyayana,“Second Research of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss. in Tibet." In: Journal of Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society 23-1, 1937: 11-57. 

* A Catalogue of Buddhist Texts Preserved at sKu ‘bum Monastery in Qinghai Province, China, 
Enlarged and Revised Version, The Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University, 
2000 (in Japanese). 
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Buddhist scholars are available in our group and thereby it is possible for us to 
conduct any research on the materials preserved at Buddhist sites. If necessary, I 
provided information about how the cultural heritage should be preserved. 
Anyway I visited many places in the PRC. 
His face-to-face talks with Chinese people must have developed a foundation for mutual 
trust between various organizations in the PRC and Taisho University. Without his activ- 
ities, the series of facsimile editions would never have appeared. 

It was in 1994, i.e. four years after the first agreement, that the facsimile edition of the 
“Srävakabhümi” Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript was published, in which not only the 
Srāvakabhūmi but also other bhūmis, viz. the Cintamayi bhümi, the Pratyekabuddhabhümi, 
the Asamāhitā bhūmi, the Srutamayi bhūmi, the Paramārthagāthā, the Abhiprayikartha- 
gāthā, the Sarträrthagäthä, etc. are included. Since then, our study group has attached an 
introductory booklet or book to the facsimile editions, in which a script table is always 
provided. Suzuki Koshin, who also releases fonts for Sanskrit and Tibetan on his website, 
was responsible for the original idea of these script tables and their technical execution 
(using Adobe Photoshop). 

After publication of the facsimile edition of the *Sravakabhümi" Sanskrit palm-leaf 
manuscript, two study groups began at the Institute in order to prepare the publication of 
the Amoghapdsakalpardja and the Abhisamācārika-Dharma respectively. Otsuka Nobuo 
wrote the introductory booklet attached to the facsimile edition of the 4moghapasakalpa- 
raja. This study group is still active at the Institute. The main member of the Abhisama- 
carika-Dharma Study Group was the late lecturer Matsunami Yasuo. 


4. Research at the Potala Palace 


In the course of this project, our main negotiators, Tada Kobun and Kimura Takayasu, had 
opportunities to meet Chinese officials of the Central Government and of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR). After negotiations with the Culture Department of the Central 
Government, the Administrative Department of Historical Relics of TAR and the Adminis- 
trative Department of the Potala Palace, we obtained permission to gain access to Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the TAR. Our first visit to Lhasa took place in the 
summer of 1997. The members were as follows: Tada Kosho (then vice-president), Matsu- 
nami Yoshihiro, Yoshida Koseki, Tada Kobun, the late Saito Kojun, Kimura Takayasu, the 
late Maeda Ryodo, the late Matsunami Yasuo, Yaita Hideomi, Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, 
Hamada Chijun, Ikeda Koryü, Kimura Shūjē, Shimomura Eishin, Fukuda Takanori, and 
Niu Litao. In this tour, however, the research at the Potala Palace was cancelled when we 
arrived in Lhasa. We visited the Nor bu gling ka Palace and found out that Sanskrit manu- 
scripts preserved there had been returned from the China Library of Nationalities in 
Beijing. Among these, we examined the First Bhāvanākrama reported by Rāhula Sankrtya- 
yana. It was interesting for us to know the relationship between Tucci's edition of the First 
Bhāvanākrama and the manuscript.’ 


* The fonts are downloadable from http://www.chofukuji.jp/takaragi/. Suzuki Koshin, “The Script of 
the Srávakabhümi Manuscript.” In: Studies on the Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, ed. by the Srāvakabhūmi 
Study Group and the Buddhist Tantric Texts Study Group, The Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 1995: 21-38. 

’ Giuseppe Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts Part II: First Bhavanakrama of Kamalasila: Sanskrit and 
Tibetan Texts with Introduction and English Summary, ISMEO, Rome, 1958: Reprinted in Minor 
Buddhist Texts Parts I and II, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1986: (313)-(598). According to Tucci, the 
manuscript was preserved at the monastery of the sPos khang. Cf. Yaita et al., “On a Sanskrit Manuscript 
of the First Bhāvanākrama from Za-lu,” AICSB 20, 1998: (106)-(116). In this article, Yaita suggests that 
the Sanskrit text in Tucci's edition was based upon a different manuscript from that reported by 
Sankrtyayana. However, Kimura and Yonezawa, who checked the microfilm at the China Library of the 
Nationalities during the preparation of this article, are of the opinion that the manuscript reported by 
Sankrtyayana is the basis of the Sanskrit text in Tucci's edition. 
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In the tour of 1997, we had a mission to select a Sanskrit text for the fourth facsimile 
edition. Although the research at the Potala Palace was cancelled, we suggested to the staff 
of the TAR that they publish a facsimile edition of the original Sanskrit manuscripts 
preserved at the Nor bu gling ka Palace in Lhasa at that time. As the microfilms were kept 
at the China Library of Nationalities, Kimura Takayasu and Yonezawa Yoshiyasu went to 
Beijing in order to select a Sanskrit text for the fourth facsimile edition in March 1998. As 
a result, the publication of A Collection of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Manuscripts in Tibetan dBu 
med Script was planned and realized in 2001. It contains not one text but several: the 
Vinayasütra, an extract version of the Vinayasütravrtti, the Vigrahavyāvartanī, and the 
* Laksanatika. 

The long-awaited research into the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved at the Potala Palace 
was realized in the summer of 1999. The members who examined the original Sanskrit 
manuscripts there were Nishioka Ryoko (then an executive board member), Matsunami 
Yoshihiro (then president), Takahashi Hisao, Tada Kobun, Kimura Shūjē, Kimura Takaya- 
su, the late Matsunami Yasuo, the late Maeda Ryēdē, Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, Otsuka Nobuo, 
Niu Litao, and Fukuda Takanori. On that occasion, the Administrative Department of the 
Potala Palace provided us with the original catalogue compiled by Phun tshogs tshe brtan. 
We heard that the catalogue of Sanskrit texts had not yet been completed, because he was 
the only staff member who had knowledge of Sanskrit at the Potala Palace and he was 
simultaneously making catalogues of Thanka paintings. The catalogue consisted of two 
parts, i.e. palm-leaf manuscripts and paper manuscripts. By that point, in 1999, the palm- 
leaf manuscript catalogue had 235 text entries in 79 bundles, while the paper manuscript 
catalogue had 54 text entries in 23 bundles. Two years later, we received the supplement, 
in which 24 text entries in 7 bundles are listed. However, these numbers do not show all 
Sanskrit manuscripts preserved at the Potala Palace, and most probably there are more 
manuscripts not yet listed. Most of the Sanskrit titles, especially those listed in the palm- 
leaf manuscript catalogue, seem to be based upon the Tibetan dBu-med transliteration on 
the cover (la) of the manuscript and some of them, therefore, needed to be emended on the 
basis of the description of the colophon. Nonetheless, this catalogue enabled us to check 
many important Sanskrit texts whose existence had not hitherto been known. We noticed 
the existence of the original Sanskrit manuscripts of such works as, for instance, the Ma- 
dhyamakavatarabhasya of Candrakirti, the Pramdnaviniscaya of Dharmakirti, the Muni- 
matālamkāra of Abhayakaragupta, etc., among the palm-leaf manuscripts, and the Nyaya- 
mukha of Dignaga, the Viniscayasamgrahani as a part of the Yogācārabhūmi, the Madhya- 
makahrdayakarika of Bhaviveka, etc., among the paper manuscripts. What we selected for 
publication as a facsimile edition was the bundle containing the Jianalokalamkara and the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa. In order to prevent any undesirable disclosure of information, we de- 
cided to treat this publication plan as top secret even within Taisho University until the 
final stage of negotiations. 

In the summer of 2001, we (Tada Kobun, Kimura Takayasu, Kimura Shūjē, the late 
Matsunami Yasuo, Kimura Shümei, Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, and NIU Litao) visited Lhasa 
again. Our purpose was not only to negotiate for the publication but also to conduct 
research on Sanskrit manuscripts. We visited not only the Potala Palace but also the Tibet 
Museum opened in October 1999 in front of the Nor bu gling ka Palace. During this tour, 
we were informed that the Sanskrit manuscripts at the Nor bu gling ka Palace were in the 
charge of the Tibet Museum. Apart from the materials returned from Beijing, we noticed 
the existence of the original Sanskrit manuscripts of the Pramāņasamuccayatīkā, the 
Bodhisattvapitaka, etc. Except for them, however, we could not know what Sanskrit manu- 
scripts were preserved there from the list provided by the Museum because it contains 
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information about the material, viz., palm-leaf sutra (bstan ’gyur or bka’ ’gyur) and the 
size only, without text titles. 

On December 14 2001 we announced our discovery of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Jūānālokālamkāra and the Vimalakirtinirdesa, for we received printed copies of the fac- 
simile edition. In 2004, we could finally release The Facsimile Edition of the Sanskrit 
palm-leaf manuscripts of the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the Jnänälokälamkära, with the 
permission of the proper authorities in China, together with the 3-volume set Vimalakirti- 
nirdesa and Jnänälokälamkära: Transliterated Sanskrit Text Collated with Tibetan and 
Chinese Translations (1 Introduction, II Transliterated Text of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, III 
Transliterated text of the Jāānālokālamkāra). 

For the sixth facsimile edition, we selected the Madhyamakavatarabhasya at the Potala 
Palace, or alternatively the Bodhisattvapitaka at the Tibet Museum. In 2003, we planned a 
further research tour to Lhasa. But the tour itself was cancelled due to the SARS outbreak 
in the PRC. In the meantime, we made a plan for an educational program of Sanskrit 
training for Tibetan students. However, it was never realized. Unfortunately, the joint 
research project of Taisho University has not made any progress since the fifth publication. 
This might be due to the political situation in the PRC. In October 2006, the late Maeda 
Ryodo, the late Matsunami Yasuo, Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, and NIU Litao attended the China 
Tibetan Culture Forum at Beijing and travelled to Xining in Qinghai province and Lhasa in 
the TAR. Then we happened to know that the chairmen of both the Qinghai and TAR 
Governments were aware of the importance of Sanskrit manuscripts in the PRC. We hope 
from the bottom of our heart that these important source materials will become available to 
the academic world in the near future. 


5. Features of Sanskrit manuscript research at Taisho University 


Why were we able to get access to and investigate these important Sanskrit manuscripts? 
On this point, both Tada and Kimura have the same opinion. Kimura's speech for the 
private session in his Buzanha ends with the following conclusion. 
We believe that our sincere attitude as Buddhists is understood and trusted by 
Chinese people. Moreover, we work together not as individuals but as a group. 
Our group consists of not only researchers but also persons who, remaining 
behind the scenes, support the negotiations and the actual research tours. The 
success of the Sanskrit Manuscript Research Project could not be attained 
without such supporters. They worked not for themselves but for other people. 
It is nothing but a realization of the Bodhisattva spirit of Mahayana Buddhism.? 
It is indeed true that many people from Taisho University contributed to the Sanskrit 
Manuscript Project to the best of their ability. The series of publications by Taisho Univer- 
sity is nothing but the result of group work. We do not have enough information about 
what was going on on the PRC side. Nonetheless, we believe that our activities as a group 
were understood and became the basis for official permission by the proper authorities in 
the PRC. 
The group work style is also a feature of academic research at Taisho University. When 
a certain text became available for publication, a study group began at the Institute. It 
means that not one person but a group of members engaged with textual studies. 


6. Study groups at the Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism 


As was mentioned above, our institute has published the facsimile editions of manuscripts 
of the *Sravakabhümi," the Amoghapāšakalparāja, the Abhisamacarika-Dharma, the Vi- 


* *My Journey to Tibet," delivered at Buzanha Lecturers' Meeting of Ibaraki Prefecture, May 4 2003. 
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nayasūtra, the Vinayasūtravrtti, the Vigrahavyavartani, the *Laksanatīkā, the Vimalakirti- 
nirdeša and the Jfianalokalamkara. In most cases, we have undertaken research on these 
texts by organizing study groups at our institute. Exceptions are the transliterations of the 
Vigrahavyāvartanī and the *Laksanatika, which are the results of study undertaken by 
Yonezawa Yoshiyasu and Suzuki Kēshin as individuals. 

Of these texts, the transliteration of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma, the Vinayasūtra, the 
Vigrahavyavartani, the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the Jfanalokalamkara has at least been 
completed. On the other hand, others are still in progress. It is clear that our study groups 
are not necessarily making progress as quickly as expected, if we carefully look into each 
study group. 


7. Srāvakabhūmi study group 


Of these, take the Sravakabhümi study group for instance. It was started in 1979, fifteen 
years before the facsimile edition was published. The reason for starting the group was to 
read the edition of Karunesha Shukla? by comparing it with the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. It soon became apparent that the Srāvakabhūmi needed re-editing. Shukla's 
edition was based on the photographs of the manuscript taken by Rahula Sankrtyayana at 
Zha lu monastery in Tibet in 1938. In 1981, the group obtained photocopies of the photo- 
graphs, which were not particularly easy to read, and started to produce a Sanskrit edition 
and Japanese translation to publish in the Annual of our institute. 

Because of the research conducted by the group over a decade, the Srāvakabhūmi was 
chosen for publication out of many manuscripts when our institute established a relation- 
ship with the Cultural Palace of Nationalities in Beijing and made an agreement to conduct 
joint research on the Sanskrit manuscripts in 1990. The manuscript of the Srāvakabhūmi 
preserved at the China Library of Nationalities in the Cultural Palace of Nationalities is, in 
fact, the one discovered and photographed by Sankrtyayana at Zha lu monastery. 

Since 1991, when we obtained the microfilm of the manuscript prior to the publication 
of the facsimile edition, we have worked on it and published Srāvakabhūmi, Revised Sans- 
krit Text and Japanese Translation, The First Chapter (1998) and The Second Chapter 
(2007).'° We are planning to finish editing the third chapter in two years. Concerning the 
fourth chapter, a critical edition of the first half together with an English translation was 
published by Florin Deleanu of the International College for Postgraduate Buddhist 
Studies" and the latter half is now being prepared for publication. Therefore, revision of all 
of the four chapters will hopefully be completed in the near future. 

During the process of re-editing, we were able to correct errors made in Shukla’s edition 
thanks to the microfilm and facsimile edition of the manuscript, which are much clearer 
than the photographs taken by Sankrtyayana, and point out many missing passages in the 
manuscript itself on the basis of the readings of the Tibetan and Chinese translations. In 
addition, we are able to read the parts of the manuscript unreadable on Sankrtyayana’s 
photographs because they were hidden with pins or other folios. Nevertheless, Sankrtya- 
yana’s photographs have not lost their value in that the original manuscript has lost the 
edges of some folios after they were photographed in 1938, and these parts can be seen on 
his photographs. 


° Karunesha Shukla, Sravakabhümi of Ācārya Asanga, Tibetan Sanskrit Work Series Vol. XIV, K. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1973. 

? These books are revised versions of the articles which have been published in AJCSB. 

" Florin Deleanu, The Chapter on the Mundane Path (Laukikamārga) in the Srävakabhümi: A 
Trilingual Edition (Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese), Annotated Translation, and Introductory Study, Studia 
Philologica Buddhica: Monograph Series XX, International Institute for Buddhist Studies, the Interna- 
tional College for Postgraduate Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, 2006. 
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On the other hand, we have come across cases in which the readings of the Sanskrit 
manuscript and the Tibetan and Chinese translations all disagree. In these cases, the study 
group was always thrown into confusion and was not able to decide what emendation we 
should make. 


8. Advantages and disadvantages of group study 


It is probably true that we are able to publish the transliteration of a manuscript rather 
quickly by dividing the work among the members of a group in order to make the text 
available to the public as soon as possible. Transliteration itself is a rather simple task and 
its duration can be shortened by sheer force of numbers as long as the script of the manu- 
script is clear. In addition, it is possible to eliminate mistakes by cross-checking among 
members. On the other hand, if we attempt to be more critical by comparing with some 
other manuscript or a translation, this may not always be the case. When the contents are 
incomprehensible or sentences are grammatically incorrect, the group’s discussion often 
stalls. 

Concerning the Jnanalokalamkära and the Vimalakirtinirdesa, for example, we first 
published the diplomatic transliterations of the Sanskrit texts two years after the manu- 
script had become available to us, taking the view that it was necessary to publicize these 
newly found texts as soon as possible. This was facilitated by the fact that the manuscript 
is written in clear characters, with few grammatical mistakes and no substantial damage to 
the support. We also attempted to produce editions of these two works in a relatively short 
time by keeping annotations to a minimum. In doing so, however, we sacrificed the oppor- 
tunity to carry out a careful investigation of the readings in the four translations, especially 
the oldest available Chinese rendition by ZHI Qian,? which is generally abstruse but con- 
tains a great number of interesting sentences. Our intention was to provide scholars with 
access to the texts so that they could engage in research on them, deepen their understand- 
ing and correct our mistakes in the end. 

With regard to the Srāvakabhūmi, on the other hand, the purpose of the study group was 
to revise Shukla’s edition and to produce a more reliable text by comparing the readings of 
the manuscript with those of the translations. The text is corrupt or missing in many parts 
and it is necessary to emend and reconstruct it. As a result, thirty years have already passed 
since we started the Srävakabhümi study group, but we have not yet finished editing the 
text. 

In this way, it is necessary to vary the way of publishing the text of a certain manuscript 
depending on whether the manuscript is new or re-edited, clear or not, and so on. As re- 
searchers, we tend to aim at elaborate study. In fact, we are not necessarily satisfied with 
the result of some of our projects, in terms of academic depth. We nevertheless have to 
avoid the two pitfalls of putting speed of publication before academic quality and of not 
publishing at all as a result of striving for perfection. 


9. Problems in manuscript study 


When undertaking a manuscript project, it is sometimes not possible for us to choose what 
text to read. This is true for the Vinayasutra and its Vrtti. They are included in A Collection 
of Sanskrit Palm-leaf Manuscripts in Tibetan dBu med Script. We soon realized that, in 
some parts, these texts were much more than we could handle. If their readings were 
clearly understood, actual harm might have been limited. In reality, the sūtras have 
abbreviations and the commentary does not accord with the sūtras in many cases. We do 
not think, in addition, that the Tibetan translator understood the contents well because the 


? Foshuo weimojie jing, Taisho No. 474. 
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Tibetan translation often disagrees with the Sanskrit and does not make sense. Consequent- 
ly, the Sanskrit reconstruction in Bapat and Gokhale’s edition" is often misleading. Under 
these circumstances, we are struggling with our limited knowledge of Vinaya to figure out 
the contents. 

It is very important for us in such a case to be in communication with experts. We 
obtained useful advice from Chung Jin-il and Shayne Clarke with regard to Vinaya texts 
and felt the importance of expert instruction more than ever. In the same way, members of 
the Srāvakabhūmi study group were greatly benefitted by advice from Lambert Schmit- 
hausen when he visited Japan in 2006 in order to give a series of lectures at the Interna- 
tional College for Postgraduate Buddhist Studies. This happy opportunity materialized 
only after his retirement, thanks to the college, which is organized enough to invite pro- 
fessors from abroad. 


10. Future prospects 


An increasing number of manuscripts have been made available to us these days and it is 
our duty to publish them without unnecessary delay or loss of quality. In our opinion, it is 
necessary to form a team in one way or another in order to handle such a task. The 
participation of experts plays an indispensable part in maximizing results. However, the 
number of experts is limited and they are often unavailable or too expensive to invite for 
consultation in person. We hope some kind of matchmaking procedure will be established 
among researchers or between researchers and manuscripts. 


Appendix: Selected Bibliography of Research 
on the basis of the Facsimile Editions published by Taisho University 


Abbreviations 
AICSB: Annual of the Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University, The 
Institute for Comprehensive Studies of Buddhism, Taisho University. 
JNIB: Journal of Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies, Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies. 


Srävakabhümi 


Srävakabhümi, The First Chapter, Revised Sanskrit Text and Japanese Translation, by Srävakabhü- 
mi Study Group, Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 1998. 


Srävakabhümi, The Second Chapter with Asamähitä bhūmih, Srutümayi bhūmih, Cintāmayī 
bhümih, Revised Sanskrit Text and Japanese Translation, by Srävakabhümi Study Group, 
Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 2007. 

“The Srävakabhümi, Part XXII Sanskrit Text, Analysis, and Translation of the Trttyam Yoga- 
sthānam I” by Srävakabhümi Study Group, AICSB 30, 2008: (1)-(79). 

“The Srāvakabhūmi, Part XXIII Sanskrit Text, Analysis, and Translation of the Trtīyam Yoga- 
sthānam II” by Srävakabhümi Study Group, AICSB 31, 2009: (1)-(81). 

“The Srāvakabhūmi, Part XXIV Sanskrit Text, Analysis, and Translation of the Trtiyam Yoga- 
sthānam III? by Srāvakabhūmi Study Group, AICSB 32, 2010: (1)-(47). 

“The Srävakabhümi, Part XXV Sanskrit Text, Analysis, and Translation of the Trtiyam Yoga- 
sthānam IV” by Srävakabhümi Study Group, AJCSB 33, 2011: (105) 4151). 


5 P.V. Bapat and V.V. Gokhale eds., Vinayasūtra and Auto-Commentary on the same by Gunaprabha 
Chapter I — Pravrajyā-vastu Compared with the Tibetan version, Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series No. 
XXII, Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1982. 
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Amoghapasakalparaja 
“Transcribed Sanskrit Text of the Amoghapāsakalparāja” by The Buddhist Tantric Study Group: 
Part I, AICSB 20, 1998: (1)-(54); Part II, AICSB 21, 1999: (81)-(128); Part III, AICSB 22, 
2000: (1)-(64); Part IV, AICSB 23, 2001: (1)-(76); Part V, AICSB 26, 2004: (120)-(183); Part 
VI, AICSB 32, 2010: (170)-(207); Part VII, AICSB 33, 2011: (32)-(64). 


Abhisamācārika-Dharma 


A Guide to the Facsimile Edition of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma of the Mahāsāmghika-Lokottara- 
vādin, by Abhisamācārika-Dharma Study Group, The Institute for Comprehensive Studies of 
Buddhism, Taisho University, 1998. (Transliteration of chapters I-IV) 


“Transcription of the Abhisamacarika-Dharma, chap. V-VIL" by Abhisamācārika-Dharma Study 
Group, AICSB 21, 1999: (1)-(79), 234—156. 


“Abhisamacarika I * 1-3 : Japanese translation” by Nishimura Minori, Studies in Buddhist Educa- 
tion and Humanity: Essays in Honor of Professor Saito Akitoshi on his Seventieth Birthday, 
Kobian Shobo, Tokyo, 2000: 221—236. 


* Abhisamacarikà I * 4 : Japanese translation" by Nishimura Minori, The Base and Development of 
Buddhist Culture, Essays in Honor of Professor Zenno Ishigami on his Seventieth Birthday I, 
Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 2001: (241)-(258). 


*Abhisamācārikā I * 5—7 : Japanese translation” by Nishimura Minori, Memoirs of Taisho Universi- 
ty. The School of Human Studies, the School of Literature 86, 2001: (117)-(129). 


“Abhisamacarika I * 8-10 Japanese translation" by Nishimura Minori, Early Buddhism and Abhi- 
dharma Thought: in honor of doctor Hajime Sakurabe on his seventy-seventh birthday, Hei- 
rakuji Shoten, Kyoto, 2002: (73)-(84). 

“A Tentative Japanese Translation of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma of the Mahasamghika-Lokottara- 
vàdin Chapter 2 (1—3)" by Yoshizawa Hidetoshi, Journal of the Graduate School, Taisho 
University 26, 2002: (239)-(250). 

“A Tentative Japanese Translation of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma of the Mahasamghika-Lokottara- 
vadin Chapter 2 (4-7)” by Yoshizawa Hidetoshi, The Felicitation Volume for Professor 
Ryējun Sato on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday 1, Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 2003: 
(129)-(140). 

“A Tentative Japanese Translation of the Abhisamācārika-Dharma of the Mahāsāmghika-Lokottar- 
avadin Chapter 2 (8-9)” by Yoshizawa Hidetoshi, Journal of the Graduate School, Taisho 
University 28, 2004: (352)-(338). 

“Dantakästha in the Abhisamacarika-Dharma" by Yoshizawa Hidetoshi, Annual of the Sanko 
Research Institute for the Studies of Buddhism 35, 2004: (19)-(38). NB: Japanese translation 
of chapter 2 (10) is included. 


“Abhisamacarika-Dharma (Chapter 3): Japanese Translation with Notes" by Kouda Ryoshü, 
Thoughts in Indian Studies and their distribution, Volume in Honour of Professor Hojo Kenzo 
on his Seventieth Birthday, Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 2004: (111)-(132). 

“Abhisamacarika-Dharma Chapter 4: Japanese Translation and Notes" by Kouda Ryoshü, A/CSB 
26, 2004: (14)-(35). 

“A Tentative Japanese Translation of the Abhisamacarika-Dharma Chapter 6" by Matsunami Yasuo, 


The Base and Development of Buddhist Culture, Essays in Honor of Professor Zenno Ishi- 
gami on his Seventieth Birthday 1, Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 2001: (219)-(238). 


“Abhisamacarika-Dharma Chapter 7: Japanese Translation and Notes” by Kouda Ryoshü, Annual 
of the Sanko Research Institute for the Studies of Buddhism 36, 2005: (15)-(43). 
dBu med manuscript 
Vinayasütra and Vrtti 
Transliteration of the Vinayasütra: http://www.tmx.tais.ac.jp/sobutsu/vinayasutra.html 


“The Pravrajyavastu of the Vinayasūtra and its Vrtti” by Vinayasütras Pravrajyāvastu Study 
Group: (1) AICSB 25, 2003: (44)-(93); (2) AICSB 26, 2004: (54) 73); (3) AICSB 27, 2005: 
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(50)-(76); (4) AICSB 29, 2007: (26)-(65); (5), AICSB 31, 2009: (83)-(125); (6) AICSB 32, 
2010: (48)-(84); (7) AICSB 33, 2011: (65)-(104). 


Vigrahavyāvartanī 


*Vigrahavyāvartanī: Sanskrit transliteration and Tibetan translation" by Yonezawa Yoshiyasu, JNIB 
31, 2008: 209-333. 


*Laksanatika 

** Laksaņatīkā Sanskrit notes on the Prasannapadā” by Yonezawa Yoshiyasu: (1) JNIB 27, 2004: 
115—154; (2) JNIB 28, 2005: 159—179; (3) JNIB 29, 2006: 135—163; (4) JNIB 30, 2007: 203— 
235; (5) JNIB 32, 2009: 139—155; (6) JNIB 33, 2010: 125—154. 


** Laksanatika Tibetan Notes on the Prasannapada Chapter I (LVP 5.1—36.2)," JNIB 34, 2011: 125— 
158. 


** Laksaņatīkā Sanskrit Notes on the Madhyamakāvatārabhāsya Chapter 1 Revised” by Yonezawa 
Yoshiyasu, Essays on Sanskrit and Buddhist Culture, Professor Yoshihiro Matsunamis Felic- 
itation Volume, presented to him on his seventieth birthday, Professor Y. Matsunami’s Felic- 
itation Committee, Taisho Books, Tokyo, 2007: 583—598. 

“A transliteration of the Sanskrit notes on the Catuhsatakatika in the *Laksanatıka” by Suzuki 
Koshin, Gedenkschrift J. W. de Jong, ed. by H.W. Bodewitz and M. Hara, Studia Philologica 
Buddhica Monograph Series XVII, The International Institute for Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, 
2004: 189—206. 


Vimalakirtinirdesa 


Vimalakirtinirdesa: Sanskrit texts collated with Tibetan and Chinese translations, by Study Group 
on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Taisho University Press, Tokyo, 2004. 

Vimalakirtinirdesa: A Sanskrit Edition Based upon the Manuscript Newly Found at the Potala 
Palace, by Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Taisho University Press, Tokyo, 
2006. 


Jnanalokalamkara 
Jnänälokalamkära: Sanskrit texts collated with Tibetan and Chinese translations, by Study Group 
on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, Taisho University Press, Tokyo, 2004. 


*Sarvabuddhavisayavatarajfianalokalamkara nama mahäyänasütra Sanskrit Text” by Kimura Taka- 
yasu, Otsuka Nobuo, Kimura Hideaki and Takahashi Hisao, Kobodaishi Kūkai's Thought and 
Culture: in honour of Litt. D. Kichē Onozuka on his seventieth birthday II, Nomble, Tokyo, 
2004: (2)-(89). 


Various Aspects of Dealing with Buddhist codices unici 


MICHAEL HAHN (MARBURG) 


In the field of Buddhist philology and textual criticism, codices unici are not particularly 
rare or remarkable. Due to the well-known state of the transmission and preservation of 
Buddhist manuscripts in the countries adjacent to India, there are many famous works pre- 
served in only one exemplar or fragment of an exemplar, as is the case with the Gilgit 
manuscripts, or with many texts discovered in Central Asia. The opposite case, a work pre- 
served in a great number of copies, recensions, and translations, like the Udānavarga, is 
also met with, but will not be discussed, although highly interesting from a different 
theoretical point of view. 

In the course of my study of the extant (and not so small) corpus of the Buddhist San- 
skrit literature of Nepal, wherever in the world it is preserved, I have found that quite a few 
important works have survived in only one copy, either physically or at least from the point 
of view of textual criticism. Examples are: 

Buddhacarita by Asvaghosa (less than 50 per cent preserved)* 

Ratnāvalī by Nagarjuna (60 per cent only)* 

Pāramitāsamāsa by Āryašūra (complete) 

Jātakamālātīkā (1-15) by an anonymous author 

Jātakamālā by Haribhatta (30 per cent only)* 

Sisyalekha by Candragomin (98 per cent) 

Nāgānandanātaka by Harsadeva (98 per cent) 

Saptakumārikāvadāna by Gopadatta (complete) 

* Ajatasatrvavadana by Gopadatta (incomplete) 

Kapphinabhyudaya by Sivasvamin (92 per cent)* 

Vrttamālāstuti by Jnanasrimitra 

and Vrttamālāvivrti by Säkyaraksita (99 per cent)* 
Vidagdhavismāpana by Ratnākarašānti (complete) 
and its commentary by Paņdita Ašoka (complete) 

Maņicūdajātaka by Sarvaraksita (complete) 
These are only samples. A complete list would be much longer. While on the one hand this 
specific situation relieves editors of the mechanical duties of collating a certain number of 
manuscripts and establishing a stemma, it compels them, on the other hand, to develop 
other criteria and principles for dealing with his sole source. I will discuss some of these 
criteria and principles, the use of other testimonia or ancillary sources and the possible 
influence that the primary source may have on an ancillary source, e.g., a Tibetan transla- 
tion. The recent editions of the Sanskrit texts of Candragomin’s Sisyalekha, Haribhatta’s 
Jātakamālā, Sivasvàmin's Kapphinäbhyudaya, and Jüana$rimitra's Vrttamālāstuti will 
illustrate this. 

It has to be emphasized that the list of texts given above no longer reflects the actual 
state of affairs, but only the situation when I was working on them a decade ago. In the 
meantime, in the case of those texts marked by an asterisk, new sources have turned up or 
have at least been reported to exist (without being accessible). However, my paper will 
deal only with works that are in fact still represented only by a single witness. 

As stated above, it is quite normal that editors of Buddhist texts have to work with only 
one primary witness of the text they are studying. Often, however, there are important and 
valuable secondary sources that greatly facilitate the editorial work, like Tibetan or 
Chinese translations, or close parallels from the Pali Tripitaka. Parallels from other parts of 
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the Sanskrit canon can also prove helpful, be they stock phrases or similar ideas expressed 
in similar words. These ancillary sources enable the editor to correct mistakes or fill gaps. 

The situation is different in the case of the shastric and poetic literature. Good examples 
are the texts microfilmed or copied by Rahula Sankrityayana during his four exploratory 
missions to Tibet in the thirties of the last century. In most cases the editors had to work on 
the basis of single manuscripts, albeit rather good ones. In all these cases a great familiari- 
ty with the subject matter was the main precondition for establishing a by and large correct 
text, especially when there were no secondary sources of the abovementioned type. The 
typical problems and difficulties the editors of these texts faced are illustrated in the 
editions and re-editions of the philosophical works of Jiiānašrīmitra and Ratnakirti. 

As 1s well known, one of my main fields of research is the poetic and didactic literature 
of Indian Buddhism that, in my opinion, forms a most important complement to the extant 
classical Sanskrit literature. Unfortunately, only a small part of it has so far been edited, 
translated and studied, and found its way into the authoritative surveys of Indian literature. 
In general, the histories of Indian literature confine themselves to the two epics composed 
by Asvaghosa, the Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda, Aryasüra’s Jātakamālā, and 
Ksemendra's Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata. Only occasionally some of the minor works, 
such as the hymns composed by Mātrceta or Candragomin's "Letter to a disciple" (Sisya- 
lekha), are also mentioned. Even the most comprehensive work in this field, A. K. War- 
der's monumental /ndian Kavya Literature, cannot be regarded as up to date, because War- 
der's manuscript was more or less completed when about 35 years ago a revived interest in 
this subject brought to light a considerable number of new and important works. 

My own contribution has been a systematic survey of the remnants of the Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist literature of Nepal, wherever it has been preserved. Between 1975 and 1985 I visited 
the major libraries where Buddhist manuscripts from Nepal are kept and in most cases I 
was given permission to microfilm the manuscripts I was interested in. The result is a 
collection of microfilms of more than 1,000 manuscripts now kept in the library of the 
Institute of Indian Studies (Indologisches Seminar) at the University of Bonn. In 1988, I 
gave a brief report of my exploration tours in a volume celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
the Indologisches Seminar as an independent institute. It is followed by Helmut Eimer's 
list of titles of this collection. On the basis of these manuscripts, several Buddhist works 
were edited or re-edited, either by myself or by my students at Bonn and Marburg. Some 
important works whose Sanskrit originals could not be traced were edited on the basis of 
their Tibetan translations. 

While analyzing the manuscripts collected at Bonn, I was surprised to find how often a 
certain text has survived only in a single copy. E.g., it could be shown that the two paper 
manuscripts of Candragomin's Sisyalekha from St. Petersburg and Tokyo are mere copies 
of the palm leaf manuscript dated 204 N.S. (~ 1084 CE), kept in the Cambridge University 
Library, or that five of the six extant manuscripts that contain nine or ten legends from 
Haribhatta’s Jatakamala go back to one among them, the Bodhisattvajatakavadanamala. 
The latter manuscript is undated but one of its descendants was copied, according to its 
colophon, in 810 N.S. (~ 1690 CE) so that the archetype has to be earlier than that date. In 
the case of the Sisyalekha, the edition of the Sanskrit text was facilitated by the existence 
of a good or at least fairly good (but heavily corrupted) Tibetan translation of the root text 
and of two Sanskrit commentaries. With their help, more than 30 serious mistakes could be 
corrected and almost all the gaps caused by the physical damage of the manuscript could 
be closed. This manuscript also shows that the rule of thumb “The older the manuscript, 
the better its textual quality" 1s not always valid, because its 116 stanzas are marred by ca. 
200 minor and almost 50 major mistakes or gaps. An instructive case is stanza 112, whose 
first line contains the compound prakatavipulayakagadhah. It is a Dvandva compound, 
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whose four members, by way of slesa or double entendre, simultaneously refer to a pond 
and to the Buddha. The two syllables ?yaka? (marked by bold face) are unintelligible. 
Their Tibetan equivalent is the hapax legomenon byin gzhol whose meaning becomes clear 
from Prajfiäkaramati’s Sisyalekhavrtti. There it is stated that byin gyis gzhol ba — this is 
the full form — means dge ba la gzhol ba “devoted or inclined to what is wholesome.” 
There is only one Sanskrit term palaeographically close to yakā that yields the required 
meaning, namely prahva. 

After the publication of the critical edition and English translation of the Sisyalekha in 
my book /nvitation to Enlightenment, Diwakar Acharya discovered another copy of the 
palm leaf manuscript that was done when the latter was less mutilated than it was when the 
two other copies (St. Petersburg and Tokyo) were prepared. In 2007, he published a list of 
25 readings that either deviate from the readings reported by me or supplement it (see 
Diwakar 2007). In 15 cases, the new readings confirm my emendations or restorations of 
missing text. The remaining 10 new readings will be briefly discussed here. Parentheses ( ) 
are used for physically lost portions of the manuscripts, square brackets [ ] for mutilated or 
only partly legible letters, while pointed brackets « > designate letters omitted by the 
scribe. For the splendid emendations in lines 95c, 97b, and 100a I am indebted to Mitsuyo 
Demoto (Marburg). 


1) Stanza 7 is mutilated. On the basis of its Tibetan translation — 

chos kyi sprin de phan pa mdzad pa 'i don du g.yos || 

chos kyi bdud rtsi mya ngan 'das pa mchog gi rgyu || 

ro gcig gdung ba sel ba char chu bzhin du phab || 

de ni snod la brten nas ro rnams du mar gyur || 

The cloud of the dharma that has been produced in order to become useful 

has poured down the nectar of the dharma, the cause of the highest nirvana, 

that has (only) one taste and removes pain, as if it were rain water; 

depending on the condition of the vessel, it takes various tastes. 
— in my edition of 1999 I had restored its missing portions as follows: 

dharmambuvaha iva yo 'bhyudito hitaya 

dharmamrtam jalam ivaikarasam vavarsa | 

tapapa(hari pari)ni(r)v(rt)i(karanam ca 

patra)s(r)ayena yad anekarasa[m babhüva] || 7 || 
The new manuscript reads tāpāpanodanam iva .... in line c which makes my reconstruction 
of that line obsolete. The six still missing syllables have to fit the following metrical 
pattern: ~ ~ — ~ — =. Moreover, the eighth syllable, beginning with va, has to be long. 
Hence the ninth syllable has to begin with a consonant cluster or the vowel of the eighth 
syllable is to be lengthened, e.g., by a dīrghamātra or an anusvara. The last two syllables 
could be °hetum, the equivalent of Tibetan rgyu. I am not able to propose a meaningful text 
for the other four syllables. As for the end of line d, I now prefer to read anekarasatvam 
apa because °rasa seems to be followed by a conjunct letter and the last syllable looks 
more like pa than va. 


2) Stanza 8d ends in %, as does the palm leaf manuscript. This does not confirm my 
tentative reconstruction 
(tasmai namah purusarūpamahāhradāya) 
based on the Tibetan translation 
mtsho chen mi yi gzugs can de la phyag tshal lo || 
Hence my alternative reconstruction might be closer to the original text: 
(tebhyo namah purusarūpamahāhradebhya)h 
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3) In stanza 11a I had restored the three missing syllables as siksa(padesu), based on the 
Tibetan translation bslab gzhi. The new manuscript, however, reads siksābalena. °padesu 
is confirmed by the Sisyalekhatippana (bslab pa’i gzhi rnams la) and the Sisyalekhavrtti 
(bslab pa’i gzhi bcas pa). Hence there is no need to alter the restoration, although the 
alternative text is also meaningful. 


4) In stanza 16b the new manuscript reads niraya (!) sughorā (!) instead of nirayas ca 
ghorah. Apart from the two missing visargas, ca is required by the context (tisthantu tavad 
iha sarvajanāpavādāh sarvās ca pāpagatayo nirayas ca ghorah) and confirmed by the 
Tibetan: re zhig skye bo kun gyis dpyas dang sdig pa yi || ‘gro ba kun dang dmyal ba mi 
bzod phar zhog gi ||. Therefore the new reading is to be rejected. 


5) In stanza 41a the new manuscript repeats the scribal error of the palm-leaf manuscript: 
°camcacchatä(!)nikara° instead of °cancajjatanikara®. The emendation *jata,“locks,” is 
confirmed by the Tibetan ral pa’i tshogs mang and corroborated by the Sisyalekhatippana 
that explains: ral pa’i tshogs mang ba ni skra’i tshogs bsgyings pa’o ||: “An ‘ample mass 
of locks’ means ‘a spreading mass of hair’.” 


6) In stanza 54c the new manuscript repeats the spelling error of the palm-leaf manuscript: 
°sakalavali° instead of ?sakalavali?, Tibetan dum phreng ba i. 


7) In stanza 57c the new manuscript reads ghattitam for ghatitam of the palm-leaf manu- 
script. From the metrical point of view ghatitam is not possible since the first syllable has 
to be long. The stanza describes how the hell beings develop some hope when the entrance 
gate is opened for a short moment, but become utterly disappointed when the door panels 
of karma are closed again. In classical Sanskrit as recorded by the PW we would expect 
ghātitam “closed,” and I emended accordingly. However, Schmidt in his Nachtrdge has the 
entry “[ghatt,| ghattita = ghatita, geschlossen, Divyav, 29,7.12. ... Mit ud, °udghattate 
aufgehen (von der Tiir gesagt), S 1,99,11 Ko. (udghattamāna).” “S” is the abbreviation for 
Somadeva’s Yasastilakacampu, ed. Kavyamala No. 70. Thus it seems that ghattitam is 
indeed a possible alternative for ghätitam. Nevertheless, we cannot be sure as to what 
Candragomin himself wrote because ghattitam is perhaps no more than the emendation of 
an intelligent scribe. The wrong reading ghafitam could as well have originated from 
*ohātitam. Therefore the case remains undecided. 


8) In stanza 63b my emendation āropayanti (for ācopayanti) is confirmed by the new 
manuscript, but not the following restoration *sivam uttama*bodhibijam (for the unintelli- 
gible sivanentasa), Tibetan byang chub mchog gi sa bon dge ba’ang. Here the new manu- 
script reads subham anantasubodhi°, which is unmetrical and not supported by the Tibetan 
in its second part. The restored text is to be kept. 


9) In stanza 97, the new manuscript simply confirms the reading tannisphalah of the palm- 
leaf manuscript. Mitsuyo Demoto suggested emending tannisphalah as *ta nisphalah with 
nisphala meaning “die Menses nicht mehr habend” (PW; attested only in the Amarakosa!), 
“a woman past child-bearing” in order to have a meaningful text: 

ankasthitena šišunā vivasena yāsām 

pitah payodhararasah praņayānuyātah | 

*tā nisphalah* pracuradurlalitaikabhājah 

ko nāma dasyur api hātum ihotsaheta || 97 || 


Who on earth, even the lowest of the low, 

could force themselves to abandon their mothers, 
when they have passed the age of child-bearing, 
whose milk, joined with their affectionate love, 
they drank as helpless infants on their laps, 
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although they received in return 
nothing but their many naughty pranks? 


In the Tibetan translation, nisphalah seems to have been rendered rather freely: 

byis pa pang na btsas pa ci yang mi nus pas || 

gang gi nu zho byams pa’i shugs kyis gzags thungs pa || 

ngal ba mang bsten byams pa bsten pa de dag ‘dir || 

shin tu ma rabs zhig na’ang spong bar su zhig spro || 97 || 

Who on earth, even if born in a very low family, 

would readily abandon her 

who, having endured many toils [because of him], 

[always] maintained her love [towards him], 

and whose milk, trickling down under the force of her love, he drank 

when he was helplessly resting (‘protected’) on her lap? 
The two commentaries Sisyalekhatippana (ngal ba [= durlalita] rtse ba la sogs pa’o || gcig 
pu bsten pa [= ekabhäjah] zhes bya ba ni rkyen sbyin no ||) and Sisyalekhavrtti (bu'i ched 
du las kyi mtha’ sna tshogs la ’bad pas ngal ba mang po ston kyang bu la byams pa sten 
pa) clearly show that ngal ba mang bsten represents pracuradurlalitaikabhājah. The word 
order of line b suggests that byams pa 'i shugs kyis gzags is a free rendering of pranayanu- 
yatah while byams pa bsten pa in line c corresponds to nisphalah. Since there is no seman- 
tic agreement, it might have been taken from the Sisyalekhavrtti, replacing the lost original 
translation. 


10) In stanza 100a; I had tried to restore the lost portion of the first line as 
(na yanaih) [sresthai] (r) naiva ca nypatilaksmīparikarair 

on the basis of the Tibetan translation, which runs: 
gzhon bdes mi thob mi dbang 'byor pa 'i yo byad rnams kyis min || 


Not by comfortable vehicles it is attained, 
and not by the luxury of royal status 


In order to maintain the construction I had to alter samprāpya of the palm-leaf manuscript 
to sā prāpyā in line c. Now the new manuscript reads na mārasyodyāne na ca (?). Mitsuyo 
Demoto suggested the following text behind this corruption: 

na *sā ramyair yānair* na ca nrpatilaksmiparikarair 

na dārair nāpatyair na surabhavane nāsuragatau | 

katham cit *samprāpyā visayasukha<sa>mbhogaparamair 

labhante yä(m) priti(m) parahitasukhādhānaniratāh || 100 || 

Not by comfortable vehicles 

and not by the luxury of royal status, 

not by wives or children, not in the palace of the gods, 

or in the state of existence as a demigod— 

not by any of these means 

can those for whom enjoyment of the objects of the senses 

is the greatest good attain, even through their greatest efforts, 

a happiness that parallels the joy of those 

who devote themselves to creating happiness 

and welfare for others. 


To sum up: in one case the younger copy has preserved a better reading (tāpāpanodanam 
iva) and in a second case its still faulty reading helped to restore the original text (na sā 
ramyair yānair na ca). There is one more stanza where a better solution can be proposed 
than the one given in Invitation to Enlightenment, pp. 114—115, where I had also over- 
looked the fact that stanza 95 forms a grammatical unit with the following stanza 96: 
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yaih sārdham etya hasitam lalitam pragītam 

ekatra pitam asitam krtas ca gosthyah | 

kālakrameņa *gamitāh kati ke 'pi* ramyā 

nītāh samäs ca visamas ca dasäh katham cit || 95 || 

Of those with whom we used to laugh, play, sing, 

drink, eat, and converse in company with one another, 

many who were dear to us have, over time, been forced to depart, 

and were somehow led into good and bad conditions. 
The palm-leaf manuscript actually reads gamitā kalike "pi, and the Tibetan translation of 
the stanza runs as follows: 

gang dang lhan cig 'dus nas bgad cing rtses pa dang || 

glu blangs dga’ 'dun byas shing gcig tu zos thungs dang || 

dus kyi rim pas me tog rna rgyan dengs byas dang || 

gnas skabs ci zhig ltar mnyam mi mnyam byas pa yi || 

(The relatives) with whom one has been associated, laughed, 

played, sung, amicably conversed, eaten and drunk, 

(who), in the course of time, have made the flowery ear-ornament wither, 

have somehow created *even' and *uneven' occasions, ... 
The crucial term in this stanza is kalikā. Here it does not mean “an unblown flower, a bud,” 
but has to be taken as diminutive of kala, here signifying “a short span of time." Mitsuyo 
Demoto suggested emending kalike "pi as kalikāpi (where the dīrghamātra was perhaps 
misread as avagraha) and keep the reading gamitā of the palm leaf manuscript. This is the 
corrected translation of the Sanskrit text: 

Of those with whom we used to laugh, play, sing, 

drink, eat, and converse in company with one another, 

with whom we have spent, over time, (many) happy moments, 

and experienced good and bad situations, ... 
It is clear that the Tibetan translators had not understood kalikāpi ramyā properly. Their 
rendering me tog rna rgyan, “ear-ornament of flower," seems to be a mixture of kalikā, 
“bud,” and karņikā, “ear-ornament.” The Sisyalekhatippana has the following explanation: 
dus ni me tog dang Idan pa’o || which I understand as “As for ‘time,’ it is (circumscribed 
by a term that etymologically means) ‘endowed with a flower’.” This looks like a typical 
case of the juxtaposition of definiendum and definiens: “As for kalika, (etymologically 
meaning) ‘endowed with a flower,’ it (here) designates (a short span of) time.” 

In the case of Haribhatta’s Jātakamālā, the Tibetan translation proved to be of invalu- 
able help, despite its generally poor quality, because its extremely mechanical character 
enables the editor to see whether the translators had the same text in front of them or not. 
However, its literalness can occasionally lead the editor astray by creating a wrong expec- 
tation of what the text should read. In my first edition of four legends from Haribhatta’s 
Jātakamālā (Hahn 1992) I misread two Sanskrit words because I was influenced by the 
Tibetan. Instead of tanutram, “armour (‘protector of the body’),” I read tanutvam with the 
Tibetan yang ba nyid, “lightness,” and in the second case I read ustrah, “camels,” instead 
of usrah, “cows,” because the Tibetan has rnga ma rnams, “camels.” Hence, the editor has 
to reckon with such mistakes and should become suspicious whenever the meaning is in 
contradiction with the style of the author of the text at issue. 

A very special case is Sivasvamin’s poem Kapphinäbhyudaya. This is a Buddhist mahā- 
kāvya composed in Kashmir in the second half of the ninth century. Its source is a legend 
from the Avadanasataka, the Kapphinavadana. It is retold in such a manner that it fulfils 
all the requirements of a “great ornate epic.” Until recently, it has not been possible to 
properly assess the quality of the work, because the editio princeps by Gauri Shankar 
(Lahore 1937) is marred by countless mistakes that affect more than 50 per cent of its 
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roughly 1,100 stanzas. The main reason for the defects of this edition is the insufficient 
manuscript material: two incomplete manuscripts from Orissa (now kept in Madras) and 
the transcript of a good but unfortunately incomplete manuscript from Nepal; 22 of its 56 
leaves (one of them blank) are missing in the National Archives, Kathmandu. Under these 
circumstances the task committed to Gauri Shankar was hopeless. Thanks to the Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project, access to the leaves preserved in Kathmandu 
became possible, and by good luck I discovered 18 of the 22 missing folios in the library 
of Ryükoku University, Kyoto. Very soon it became clear that this manuscript that is now 
split up in two library collections and that I abbreviate as “N” is the only one that permits 
us to reconstruct the original wording. It is extremely well written, practically free of mis- 
takes, and characterized by a most sophisticated marking system that separates the words 
or even members of a compound whenever the text is difficult or contains a double 
entendre. This marking system can be regarded as a “commentary in a nutshell.” Both 
parts of this precious manuscript were used for the appendix to a reprint of Gauri Shan- 
kar's editio princeps, in which almost 50 per cent of the text was presented in an improved 
edition (Gauri Shankar/Hahn 1989), and for a new edition of the whole text accompanied 
by a facsimile reproduction of the manuscript and its diplomatic transliteration (Hahn 
2007). 

At the Stanford conference, the question was raised whether it is sensible to publish 
facsimile reproductions of manuscripts in book form, or whether they are better distributed 
electronically. As in many other cases, I would like to suggest a madhyamā pratipad, a 
“middle position.” For financial reasons paper publications can certainly not be done in all 
cases that might seem desirable. However, there are some cases in which a manuscript is 
both a source of information and a cultural document or piece of art. In such cases, the 
reproduction is justifiable, especially when the owner and protector of such a precious item 
is willing and in a position to financially support the publication. The reproduction of the 
Kapphiņābhyudaya manuscript, for example, was made possible through the generous 
support of Ryūkoku University. 

That a facsimile edition, in whatever form, should accompany the publication of an im- 
portant codex unicus seems not to be in question. There are too many instances where a 
reader would like to check whether another reading is also possible, especially in those 
cases where the manuscript is not easy to decipher. In my second edition of the Kapphina- 
bhyudaya there are several passages where repeated study of the manuscript and greater fa- 
miliarity with Sivasvamin’s style enabled me to improve the text. One example may 
suffice. 

In the introduction to the reprint of 1989 I discussed a few passages in order to illustrate 
the superiority of the new manuscript. With regard to stanza iv.25 I wrote: 


A particularly noteworthy case is stanza IV.25: 


5) atibalavati satrau tulyasauryodaye và 
dadhati samucitatvam nīticintāntarāyāh | 
vada sunayavivaksalaksyatam yanti tūla- 
plavalaghimasu rājan ke ’salah kosalesu || IV.25 || 


The printed text read ati balavati instead of atibalavati (printing mistake?), 
tucchatüla- instead of yānti tüla-, and kosalah instead of ke salah. I do not see 
any possibility of arriving at an intelligible interpretation of the second half of 
the stanza: even its construction seems hardly possible. The text of N, on the 
other hand, has a most suitable meaning in the context of the canto which is, for 
the major part, a fiery speech of Subahu, in which he urges king Kapphina to 
wage war against King Prasenajit of Kosala immediately: 
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“Tf the enemy is too strong 

or shows the same degree of prowess, 

then it is most appropriate to raise the obstacle 

[to immediate action] ‘consideration about the right policy.’ 
O king, say, who are the fighters (asala) among the Košalas, 
who are as light as a small ship made of cotton, 

and show the characteristics [that would justify] 

the wish to talk about the best policy?” 


The only problem that remains is the so far unattested word asala whose 
meaning has to be something like “hero, fighter, warrior, opponent” (perhaps to 
be analysed as asa-la “bow-holder”). The origin of the mistake is conspicuous. 
The Avagraha before sa makes the letter ke look like ko and so ke salah of N 
became kosalah in N2 and the subsequent copies. Once this mistake had hap- 
pened, the original reading could not be restored, as the sequence kosalah kosa- 
lesu looks as if it was intended and nobody would expect the faulty passage 
here. The text of N is, however, absolutely unambiguous, as the Avagraha can 
be clearly distinguished from the dirghamatra sign and in addition to that, there 
is a small stroke after ke which separates the word from the following salah. 
(pp. xviii-xix of the postscript. A few mistakes are tacitly corrected.). 


While preparing the new critical edition, I discovered that I had overlooked the anusvara 
above the avagraha before °salah. So the word in question reads (a)msalah, not (a)salah. 
Since amsalah means “the strong,” the interpretation becomes much easier, because we 
need not have recourse to the unattested formation asala-. 


"msa lah ' ko ša le su "|| 


ti la pla va la ghi ma su' ra ja nke 
The reason for this oversight is most likely the quality of my source material. While pre- 
paring the appendix to the 1988 reprint I had to work with black and white prints of the 
manuscript as filmed by the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project and in part 
only with photostat copies taken from these prints. In many places only high-quality pho- 
tographs permit one to differentiate between mere spots of dirt and intentionally placed 
anusvaras or the sometimes very tiny or indistinct strokes or dots that are meant to separate 
whole words or members of a compound. 

In the National Archives, Kathmandu, there exists a second palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Kapphinabhyudaya, dated 1528 AD and abbreviated as *N2," which seems to be a copy of 
the older palm-leaf manuscript. It is complete, beautifully written, and its quality is much 
better than that of the two incomplete manuscripts from Orissa that were used by Gauri 
Shankar. At the same time its readings are inferior to those of *N," and moreover the scribe 
entirely omitted the extremely helpful marking system. This is how line iv.25d appears in 


Sup o Sa pr ae ZS 
ae: REN, pen eg a 2 
u rà ja nkem $a lah ko $a le su 


This might be the origin of the defective reading in the two later manuscripts. 

For the facsimile edition of 2007 Prof. Yüsho Wakahara from Ryükoku University took 
excellent colour photographs of both parts of the manuscript that are hardly distinguishable 
from the original. Even the folio that is damaged by water can be deciphered to a large 
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extent. Here experts might be able to regain some of the completely lost portions by 
applying advanced computer techniques. 

So far I have discussed those cases where copies of the original manuscript or ancillary 
sources helped to improve a badly transmitted primary source. Now I would like to briefly 
mention a few cases where access to a primary source helps to mend mistakes that have 
crept into a secondary source in the course of transmission. They mostly concern Chinese 
and Tibetan translations of Indian texts. Both experience and common sense tell us that it 
is very unlikely that a great corpus of texts remains untainted when transmitted over a span 
of more than a millennium, as is the case with the texts belonging to the Chinese and 
Tibetan Tripitakas. Only those texts that are well translated and regularly studied in their 
new environment have any chance of remaining unaltered. The other works are liable to 
become corrupt in the course of being copied repeatedly. There are certain standard types 
of mistakes that occur again and again. In the Chinese translations certain characters 
become replaced by others that have a similar shape. In the Tibetan translations we find a 
mixture of graphic and acoustic mistakes. 

Twenty-five years ago one of my Japanese PhD students, Dr. Yukihiro Okada, studied 
the Chinese translation of Nagarjuna’s Ratnāvalī in close comparison with its Sanskrit 
original and its Tibetan translation. He could detect quite a few mistakes in the Taisho 
edition. Sometimes the correct reading could be found among the variant readings, some- 
times it had to be restored by way of emendation. 

Another of my Japanese students, Dr. Naoki Saito, studied the Tibetan translation of 
Aryasüra’s Pāramitāsamāsa or “Compendium of the Moral Perfections." This is a very un- 
usual work that stands out by its rather free rendering of the Sanskrit original and its high 
percentage of words and expressions belonging to the “old language” or rnying skad. 
Although it is obvious that Vairocanaraksita, who translated the work without the assis- 
tance of an Indian pandita, had a very good understanding of the text, many passages are 
difficult to understand without additional explanation or access to the Sanskrit original. Dr. 
Saito, who also re-edited the Sanskrit text of the Pāramitāsamāsa on the basis of a codex 
unicus, not only solved several corrupted passages of the original work with the help of its 
Tibetan translation, but was also able to restore the original wording of more than 90 
corrupt words in the Tibetan translation. About 60 of the 365 stanzas of the Tibetan 
Pāramitāsamāsa are quoted in Tsongkhapa’s Lam rim chen mo. In most cases where the 
canonical blockprints of the 18th century are corrupt, the correct reading can be found in 
the Lam rim chen mo. This is an indication that Tsongkhapa’s text was much more inten- 
sively studied than the canonical version. 

An even greater number of mistakes than in the canonical version of the Tibetan 
Pāramitāsamāsa can be found in the Tibetan text of Jhanasrimitra’s “Praise in the Form of 
a Garland of Metres” or Vrttamalastuti, which is a hymn in praise of Mañjuśrī that 
illustrates 150 different Sanskrit metres. I edited and translated the Tibetan text in my PhD 
thesis (Marburg 1967) that was published in 1971. At that time, the Sanskrit original was 
thought to be irretrievably lost. In 1976, I got access to a palm-leaf manuscript containing 
the commentary by Sakyaraksita, and one year later I learnt that the Vrttamālāstuti had 
been published in Benares by the Nepalese Yogi Naraharinath on the occasion of the 
Buddha Jayanti in 1956. Recently I published a slightly improved version of the Sanskrit 
text along with a German translation. The comparison of the Tibetan translation with the 
Sanskrit original showed that the Tibetan text as preserved in the Tanjur contains more 
than 80 corruptions. Again without the Sanskrit original there was no possibility of 
detecting and correcting them. Here are just a few samples: 
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Stanza | Text of the printed edition Corrected text Sanskrit text / Notes 
21b |rgyu chen blo Idan *rgya chen blo ldan prthudhiyah 
22d ‘char ro *mtshar ro citram 


27d |rgyan ni spel (NP) bar byed — |*rgya ni sel (CD) bar byed |udasyati ... mudrām (rgyan 
ni is a dittography for rgya 


ni!) 

29a [rigs ni 'char byed ri bo rigs *kyi ‘char byed ri bo |°kulodayasailam 

30b 'byor pa 'byor *pas bhūtyā 

3la tshig ni *tshogs ni °nivahah 

31d  |med pa *mkhar rnga* [!] °panavo 

34c sna tshogs rnam par 'phro *rnam pa sna tshogs rin nānāratnamarīcimālinī. 
ba'i 'od zer phreng Idan (CD) |chen* 'od zer phreng ldan |For the metrically restored 
or sna tshogs rin chen 'od zer rnam pa sna tshogs cf. 
phreng ldan (NP) rnam pa sna tshogs — vivi- 


dha- 78d, 118c, 138 and = 
nanavidha- 122c 


4Tc sdug ldan *stug ldan sandra? 

54a [yon tan rab 'bar *rang bzhin* rab 'bar svabhävojjvalä 
54b |bsngags par ’od Idan bsngags par *’os pa* °slaghini 

55b (zhe sdang) ma dag (zhe sdang) *me dag dvesāgnir 


As for the Sanskrit text of the Vrttamālāstuti, it is based on Yogi Naraharinath's edition of 
1956. Although it is an excellent piece of work, for which most presumably also the codex 
unicus of Säkyaraksita’s commentary was used, I had to alter the edited text in more than 
50 places. The mistakes range from mere printing errors to more serious cases like 
bhangatam for (correct) bhavyatam, ?mukha? for ?sukha?, °(sr)stih for °drstih, tava vapuh 
for tava purah, anangacirasthitam for anangavijrmbhitam, eti for isa, vidhi for divi, °larcis 
ca (te) for °larciscayo, sandra? for sāntra”, tanıya° for tadīya”, bharam for bhāvam, 
manasi for bhavasi, and so on. In almost all these cases the corrections are based both on 
the commentary (my main source) and the Tibetan translation, that was done with the help 
of the very same commentary. Stanza 62 of the Vrttamālāstuti is lost in Yogi Narahari- 
nath’s manuscript. However, the Tibetan translation and the commentary enabled me to 
present a reconstruction of the stanza, since its metre (bhujangaprayāta) is known. It is a 
most remarkable feature of the Indian edition that the editor added to it photographs of the 
manuscript, a long time before the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project was 
launched. Due to the small size of the booklet and the insufficient quality of the plates, 
only some portions can be read. Nevertheless, the reproduction enabled me to verify that 
stanza 62 is indeed lost and not just omitted by inadvertency on the part of the editor. 

The last point I would like to mention is the codex unicus of Sarvaraksita’s Manicūda- 
jātaka. From two points of view, this is a very peculiar manuscript. First, it is the only 
complete manuscript that is written in the rare bhaiksuki lipih. The only other specimen of 
this script we have, apart from a few brief inscriptions in the eastern part of India, is a 
fragmentary sub-commentary on Candragomin’s Vyakaranasütra called Candrālamkāra 
by an unknown author. Second, the text is written in a quite unusual Middle Indic dialect 
or mixture of Sanskrit and Middle Indic. The language shows similarities with that of the 
so-called Patna Dhammapada that Peter Skilling tentatively ascribes to the Sāmmitīya 
school. Since the author of the Manicudajataka definitely belongs to this school, as is 
evidenced by his cosmological treatise Mahāsamvartanīkathā (cf. Okano 1998), the 
language of the Maņicūdajātaka might be a reflex, albeit an artificial one, of the canonical 
language of the Sammitryas. The present whereabouts of this precious manuscript is 
shrouded in darkness. It 1s not quite clear whether Giuseppe Tucci, who saw it in a Tibetan 
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monastery in 1948, microfilmed or actually purchased it. The existence of the manuscript 
was known through various hints since the beginning of the sixties. Since 1976 I repeated- 
ly tried to get hold of it because of my interest in the Maņicūda legend. However, more 
than 20 years passed until by good luck a microfilm of the manuscript was discovered in a 
cupboard in the Istituto Italiano per | Africa e l'Oriente in Rome. My Italian colleague 
Francesco Sferra, who was aware of my interest in the text, generously sent me prints and 
scans of the manuscript and permitted me to study and publish the text. I entrusted the task 
to my former student Albrecht Hanisch who completely deciphered the manuscript, sup- 
ported by a grant of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. A first preliminary report on 
the two manuscripts in the bhaiksuki lipih can be found in Hahn 2005. Albrecht Hanisch 
gives much more detailed information in his two articles of 2006 (on the Manictidajataka) 
and 2007 (on the Candrālamkāra). 

Meanwhile the complete text of the Manictidajataka has become accessible in a mono- 
graph by Albrecht Hanisch that contains a diplomatic transliteration of the text together 
with a facsimile edition of the manuscript, a comprehensive analysis of the script, and a 
long and learned introduction that deals with all aspects of the text, its language and script. 
At the end of 2008, it appeared in a newly founded series in Rome, Manuscripta Buddhica, 
where it forms a substantial part of vol. I. A second monograph that is currently being 
prepared by Albrecht Hanisch will consist of the edited version of the text, its English 
translation and a study containing a grammatical and literary analysis of the text. This 
second monograph, to appear in the series Indica et Tibetica, is not yet fully completed. 

As for the approach to a text like the Manicudajataka, Albrecht Hanisch followed the 
model of the best editions of the Gilgit manuscripts and the manuscripts found in Central 
Asia, carefully distinguishing between “Befund,” the text as it is preserved in the manu- 
script, and “Bearbeitung,” the edited version of the text, as he assumes it to have been con- 
ceived by the author. The ancillary materials are scarce. What we have are the parallel 
versions of the Maņicūda legend and the only other extant work of Sarvaraksita, his 
cosmological poem Mahāsamvartanīkathā, that has fortunately been edited in an exem- 
plary manner by Kiyoshi Okano. While the literary parallels are of no great help, because 
Sarvaraksita closely follows the classical recension of the legend as edited by Ratna 
Handurukande (1967), the Mahāsamvartanīkathā, although composed in Sanskrit, proved 
to be an invaluable tool, because it is written in virtually the same style, which is character- 
ized by Sarvaraksita’s predilection for the figure of speech called yamaka or paronomasia 
and the metre arya. All the 376 stanzas of the Maņicūdajātaka are composed in the arya 
metre, and the refined structure of this metre was the most reliable check of the correctness 
of the text. Whenever the first transliteration contained a violation of metre, it later turned 
out to be a misreading of the manuscript. The improved reading always produced the most 
sensible meaning and was also preferable from the point of view of style. 

There is trustworthy information that among the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Tibet 
there are more specimens of texts written in the bhaiksuki lipih, even some that in language 
and style quite closely resemble the Manictidajataka composed by Sarvaraksita. Their 
future analysis will be greatly facilitated by the work done by Albrecht Hanisch. 

In this paper I have discussed some of the cases where a Buddhist text is preserved only 
in one independent manuscript, a codex unicus. What I wanted to show is that the problems 
the editor is facing can be very different. The first and foremost factor is the quality of the 
codex unicus, physically as well as textually. Among the texts mentioned on p. 333, the 
manuscripts of the Kapphiņābhyudaya, Vrttamālāvivrti, Vidagdhavismāpana and its com- 
mentary, and the Maņicūdajātaka stand out on account of their textual quality. Only the 
last three works are also physically undamaged; the first two are suffering from the loss of 
one or more folios, and moreover some parts of the extant leaves are broken off. At the 
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other end of the scale are the manuscripts of the Saptakumarikavadana, its tīkā (not listed), 
Sisyalekha, and Ajātasatrvavadāna. The codices of the Buddhacarita and the Jātakamālā- 
tīkā are of mediocre quality, the rest is of decent or good quality. The next and no less im- 
portant factor is the size, nature, and quality of ancillary sources. These can consist of: 

a) copies of the codex unicus that were done before it suffered from various forms of 

damage; 

b) secondary recensions of the original work, such as later recasts, which preserve at 

least parts of the original work; 

c) commentaries; 

d) translations into other languages, e.g. Chinese or Tibetan; 

e) translations of commentaries into other languages; 

f) testimonia, i.e. quotations in other works. 

The case of Candragomin’s Sisyalekha is particularly instructive, since many of the 
defects of the codex unicus could be mended with the help of ancillary sources, in this case 
belonging to the categories b, d, and e. This could also have been demonstrated by the 
edition of the Sanskrit text of Gopadatta’s Saptakumarikavadana, where ancillary sources 
of the categories b, c, and d helped to restore the original text where the (rather recent) 
codex unicus was utterly faulty. 

The case of Haribhatta’s Jātakamālā was briefly mentioned because it demonstrates the 
possible pitfalls of the ancillary sources. Here we have, apart from a few stanzas preserved 
in medieval anthologies of Sanskrit verses, only one additional source, its Tibetan trans- 
lation. Its great literalness lends it almost the weight of another manuscript, yet its 
mediocre quality may occasionally lead the editor astray when the Sanskrit manuscript is 
faulty or difficult to read. 

The cases of Sivasvamin’s Kapphinabhyudaya and Sarvaraksita’s Maniciidajataka were 
mentioned as examples of extremely demanding texts where the reproduction of the codex 
unicus became imperative, because of the absence of ancillary sources in both cases, the 
(literary) difficulties of the first work and the palaeographic and linguistic difficulties of 
the second. 

The case of Jüanasrimitra's Vrttamālāstuti and its Vivrti by Sakyaraksita was mentioned 
as an illustration of how good manuscripts of a work and its commentary, even codices 
unici, can help to understand better the corruptions in an originally very good and reliable 
secondary source, the canonical Tibetan translation. 

The trivial consequence of these observations is that conscientious editors have to 
secure and study all the known and accessible primary and secondary sources when 
embarking upon an editorial project, especially in the case of a codex unicus, and that they 
should nevertheless be aware that their task is not a mechanical one, that mistakes may lie 
on either side, and that nothing can replace a good and long philological training, a great 
familiarity with the subject matter, and common sense. 
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Reflections on the Pali Literature of Siam! 


PETER SKILLING (Hua HIN) 


The Pali literature of Ceylon — the classical texts of the Tipitaka and the commentaries — 
is comparatively well known. G. P. Malalasekera (1899-1973) devoted a monograph to the 
subject in 1928, and what is commonly understood by “Pali Literature” today is essentially 
the “Pali Literature of Ceylon,” in the sense of having been transmitted by the Mahavihara 
tradition of the island. The Pali literature of Burma was described by Mabel Bode (?—1922) 
in a monograph published over one hundred years ago.” But the Pali literature of Siam has 
not been adequately described, and it is scarcely recognized as an independent category or 
field of research.’ A large number of Pali texts, presumably composed in Siam, remain in 
manuscript, unstudied, unedited, and often uncatalogued.* If we date these texts, tenta- 
tively, to the thirteenth to nineteenth centuries, we see that there is an enormous gap in our 
knowledge of the history of Pali literature and of Southeast Asian Buddhism. Many of the 
texts in question were important in the religious life of societies beyond Siam, including 
Laos and Cambodia. The “Pali literature of Siam” impacts on the religious history of main- 
land Southeast Asia or “Indochina” in many ways. I do not think that the importance of 
this literature can be gainsaid. 

Classical Pali literature is generally accepted as “ancient,” but how ancient is a point of 
contention. Dating uses the geological and archaeological metaphors of stratigraphy; the 
oldest strata are identified through the contextualized internal and corroborative external 
evidence of language and contents — and the evidence of archaeology itself. The “Pali 
canon” was preserved and transmitted in Ceylon, and eventually in Southeast Asia. Is it, 
then, an “Indian” collection? The argument for the antiquity and the Indian origin of the 
collection rests inter alia on the fact that the referential environment of the texts reflects a 
particular period of North Indian history, and that this environment is innocent of refer- 
ences to Ceylon as well as of Sinhala linguistic interference.” This supports a conclusion 


! I thank Ven. Phra Anil Sakya, Santi Pakdeekham, Jak Cholvijarn, Giuliana Martini, and others for 
their help with this article, and the Lumbini International Research Institute and the Khyentse Foundation 
for their support. In this contribution, I write “Pali” rather than “Pali,” “Gandhari” rather than “Gan- 
dhārī.” “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” have long been naturalized; they are perfectly respectable terms, used 
rather than “Samskrta” or “Präkrta.” Why, then, should we write “Pali” and *Gandharr? 

? G. P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, London: The Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1928; Mabel Haynes Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, London: The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1909. For the Ceylonese manuscript tradition, Pali and vernacular, 
there is the marvellous opus of K. D. Somadasa, Catalogue of the Hugh Nevill Collection of Sinhalese 
Manuscripts in the British Library, The Pali Text Society/The British Library, 7 vols., 1987—1995. 

> What is now called “Thailand” was known as “Siam” in the pre-modern period, the period with 
which this chapter is largely concerned. “Thailand” became the official name of the country in 1939, 
except from 1945 to May 11, 1949, when it was renamed Siam, after which it was again renamed 
Thailand. The official name is Kingdom of Thailand, Rāja-āņācakra daiy (3129810013 n31mgl). The Pali 
literature of Siam is scarcely mentioned in books on either Pali or Siam. One of the few specialists to 
give serious attention to the subject has been Oskar von Hinüber: see his 4 Handbook of Pali Literature, 
Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1996 (Indian Philology and South Asian Studies Vol. 2), 
especially Chapter XII. 

* The most comprehensive studies of Pali literature composed in Thailand are those by Supaphan Na 
Bangchang: Wiwathanakan wanakhadibali sai phrasuttantapidok thitaeng nai prathetthai [The 
Development of Pali Literature related to the Suttantapitaka composed in Thailand], Bangkok, Sam- 
nakphim haeng Chulalongkornmahawithayalai [Chulalongkorn University Press], 2533 [1990]; 
Wiwathanakan ngankhian phasabali nai prathetthai: caruk tamnan phongsawadan san prakat [Develop- 
ment of the writing of Pali in Thailand: inscriptions, legendary histories, chronicles, letters, proclama- 
tions], Bangkok: Munlanithi Mahamakut Rachawithalayai nai Phraboromarachupatham [Mahamakut 
University Foundation under Royal Patronage], 2529 [1986]. 

> See, most recently, Alexander Wynne, “The Historical Authenticity of Early Buddhist Literature: A 
Critical Evaluation," Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Stidasiens, 49 (2005): 35—70; Anālayo, “The 
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that the Pali canon — or rather, certain texts or sections of the Pali canon — was closed at 
a relatively early date, before the texts were introduced to Ceylon. Therefore, runs the 
argument, the early strata attest to early, even pre-Asokan, phases of Buddhism. 

Whatever the case (and the debate remains fruitful, regardless of whether or not it will 
or can ever be resolved), there is no early manuscript or epigraphical evidence whatsoever 
for Pali canonical texts, either in India or in Sri Lanka.* However one might choose to 
interpret the much-abused term “early,” there are simply no Pali inscriptions, let alone 
manuscripts, from the Anuradhapura or Polonnaruwa periods of Ceylon, that is, for about 
1,500 years during which Buddhism was the dominant court ideology on the island, and 
the Buddhist samgha was one of its leading institutions. The oldest known Pali inscrip- 
tions, dating to circa the fifth to the eighth centuries, come not from Ceylon but from 
central Siam and from lower Burma. These are relatively short canonical and non-canoni- 
cal citations (including many examples of the ye dhammā stanza) rather than original 
compositions. These epigraphs are our oldest Pali texts sensu stricto What has been 
described as the “oldest Pali manuscript" comes, surprisingly, from Kathmandu, Nepal; it 
consists of four folios of the Vinaya Cullavagga written in a North Indian script and dated 
to circa the ninth century? The Southeast Asian Pali inscriptions are centuries older than 
this unique manuscript fragment, and they are one thousand years older than the palm-leaf 
manuscripts of Ceylon or Southeast Asia, of which the oldest surviving examples — and 
there are only a few of these — date from the fifteenth century." 

Siam has been especially significant in the European awareness of Buddhism and of 
Pali.'' The idea of Pali as a language of Buddhism seems to have first been encountered by 
Europeans in early seventeenth-century Ayutthaya,’ and some of the first Pali manuscripts 
to reach Europe were Khom-script texts, also from Ayutthaya, preserved today in the 
Bibliothéque nationale and the Missions Etrangéres in Paris. Pali manuscripts in the 
Sinhala script were brought from Ceylon to Denmark by Rasmus Rask (1787—1832), and 
are kept in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. “The first critical editions of Pali texts were 


Historical Value of the Pali Discourses," /ndo-Iranian Journal 55 (2012): 223-253. 

° For the one early Indian epigraphical citation, on the four truths, which is close to Pali, but which 
differs syntactically from the received text, see Tsukamoto Keisho, A Comprehensive Study of the Indian 
Buddhist Inscriptions, Part I, Texts, Notes and Japanese Translation, Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1996, IV 
Sarnath 94, and K. R. Norman, “The Four Noble Truths,” in K. R. Norman, Collected Papers II, Oxford: 
The Pali Text Society, 1991: 210—223 (originally published in /ndological and Buddhist Studies [Volume 
in honour of Professor J.W. de Jong], Canberra, 1982: 377—391). 

7 For some of the drawbacks of the “shibboleth” of “early” and “late” see Michael Willis, The Archae- 
ology of Hindu Ritual: Temples and the Establishment of the Gods, Cambridge University Press, 2009: 
268, n. 148. 

* See P. Skilling, “The Advent of Theravada Buddhism to Mainland South-east Asia," JIABS 20/1 
(1997): 93-107; “Some Citation Inscriptions from South-East Asia," JPTS XXVII (2002): 159-175; 
"Traces of the Dharma: Preliminary reports on some ye dhammä and ye dharma inscriptions from 
Mainland South-East Asia," BEFEO 90—91 (2003—2004): 273-287. For the problems of dating, see P. 
Skilling, review of Janice Stargardt, “Tracing Thought Through Things: The Oldest Pali Texts and the 
Buddhist Archaeology of India and Burma," Asian Perspectives 44(2) (Fall 2005): 386—390. 

? Oskar von Hinüber, The Oldest Pali Manuscript. Four Folios of the Vinaya-Pitaka from the National 
Archives, Kathmandu (Untersuchungen zur Sprachgeschichte des Pali II), Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1999. 

? See table at Nalini Balbir, “Thoughts about ‘European editions’ of Pāli texts," TIJBS, Volume I 2553 
[2009]: 6 (full article, pp. 1-19). 

l! For the role of seventeenth-century French ambassador Louis de La Loubère in the knowledge of 
Buddhism, see Heinz Bechert, “The Earliest Reliable Information on the Central Conception of 
Buddhism in Western Writing: The Report by Simon de La Loubére (1691)," in Christine Chojnacki, 
Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Volker M. Tschannerl (eds.), Vividharatnakarandaka, Festgabe für Adelheid 
Mette, Swisttal-Odendorf, 2000 (Indica et Tibetica 37): 57—64. 

? See William Pruitt, “References to Pali in the 17th Century French Books," JPTS 11 (1987): 121- 
131, and, more recently, Kate Crosby, “The Origin of Pali as a Language Name in Medieval Theravada 
Literature," JCBSSL, 2 (2004): 70—116. 
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based on manuscripts kept there."? European collections and the cataloguing activities of 
colonial-period scholars, both in the libraries of Europe and in the field in Asia, have fig- 
ured prominently in the modern classification and understanding of Pali literature and 
manuscript traditions." 

Thailand today is conventionally divided into four regions — Centre, North (Lanna), 
Northeast, and South, all of which have their own manuscript traditions. My study is 
restricted to the manuscript traditions of Central Siam. There are several types of manu- 
scripts and formats. There are two primary scripts for the writing of Buddhist texts: Khom 
bali YANUNA and Khom thai yanng,” and there is a clear division of labour between the 
two: Pali texts are written in Khom bali and Thai-language texts are written in Khom thai.'* 
Secular texts were written in a third script, the Thai script (aksonthai anws ine). When a 
primary text was written in the Thai script, for example in the great compendium of Thai 
law, the “Three Seals Law Code" (Kotmai trasamduang NQVNIBATIAINA), Pali cita- 
tions were written in Khom bali. 

Whether written in Pali or in the vernacular, Buddhist texts were most frequently in- 
scribed with a stylus on palm leaves (bailan luanu)." The preparation of palm leaves was 
described by Montgomery Schuyler in a paper published in 1908:'* 


The leaves of the palm tree are brought in from the country in large bundles, 
each leaf being about eighteen inches long and doubled in the middle. These 
leaves are given to the priest by the peasants as a means of “making merit.” The 
first operation in converting the leaves into the finished manuscript is to divide 
them by cutting out the midrib, thus making two leaves of each leaf of the tree. 
These leaves are then made up into bundles of some hundred pieces each and 
are then placed between boards tightly tied up and wedged in a press. While still 


? Balbir, op. cit., p. 1. Balbir's article gives a concise introduction to the history of Pali studies in 
Europe and aspects of the evolution of the *European edition." 

" For a survey see Oskar von Hinüber, “Two Jataka Manuscripts in the National Library in Bangkok,” 
JPTS X (1985): 1-3 (complete article pp. 1—22). 

5 The temples around Bangkok and in Ratchaburi and other provinces with a Mon heritage (usually 
dating to the late Ayutthaya and early Bangkok periods) preserve large numbers of uncatalogued Mon 
manuscripts, written in the Mon script in Pali or Mon language. They are beyond the scope of this article. 

'* For an explanation of Khom thai, see Kannika Wimonkasem, Tamrarian aksonthaiboran, akson- 
khomthai aksonthamlanna aksonthamisan [Handbook for the study of ancient Thai scripts: Khom Thai, 
Tham Lanna, and Tham Isan], Bangkok: Rongphim Nititham Kanphim, 2552 [2009], Chapter 2. See also 
Thawat Punnothok, Aksonthaiboran: laiseuthai lae wiwathanakan aksonkhongchonchatthai [Ancient 
Thai scripts: Laisuethai and the development of writing systems of the Thai people], Bangkok: Samnak- 
phim haeng Chulalongkornmahawithayalai [Chulalongkorn University Press], 2549 [2006], Chapter 4. 

" For the preparation of palm-leaf and paper manuscripts in Siam, see Kongkaew Weeraprachak, 
Kantham samutthai lae kantriam bailan [The production of paper manuscripts and the preparation of 
palm leaves], Hosamut Haengchat/Krom Sinlapakon [National Library/Fine Arts Department], 2530 
[1987]; Praphon Reuangnarong, “Nangsuebut” [Paper manuscripts], Saranukrom wathanatham phaktai 
phoso 2529 [Encyclopaedia of Southern Thai Culture BE 2529], Songkhla: Sathabantaksinkhadisueksa 
Mahawithayalai Sinakharinwirot Songkhla, 2529 [1986], Lem 10: 3941—3945; Kongkaew Weeraprachak, 
“Nangsue boran" [Ancient books], ibid.: 3945—3950 (reprinted in Saranukrom wathanathamthai Phaktai 
[Encyclopaedia of Thai Culture: Southern Region], Lem 17: 8328—8337 and 8337—8344, respectively). 
For the history of the Tripitaka and the evolution of libraries in Siam, see HRH Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab, Zamnan hophrasamut ho phramontiantham ho wachirayan ho phutthasasanasangkhaha lae 
ho samut samrap phra nakhon [History of the Ho Phrasamut, Ho Phramontiantham, Ho Wachirayan, Ho 
Phutthasasanasangkhaha and Ho Samutsamrapphranakhon], first edition 2459 [1916], repr. Bangkok: 
Rongphim Aksonchaoernthat, 2512 [1969]. 

* Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., “Notes on the making of palm-leaf manuscripts in Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 29 (1908): 281—283, as cited in George Coedés, The Vajiranana National 
Library, Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press, 1924: 15—16. Schuyler (1877—1955) was U.S. Consul General 
in Bangkok, 1904—1906. He published Index verborum of the fragments of the Avesta, New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1901 (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. 4), and A Bibliography 
of the Sanskrit Drama with an Introductory Sketch of the Dramatic Literature of India, New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1906 (Columbia University Indo-Iranian series, Vol. 3). 
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there, the edges of the leaves are trimmed smoothly with a semi-circular knife 
which is in a handle some two feet long. After sanding the leaves to give them a 
smooth surface for writing or rather inscribing, the bundles are then ready for 
the next stage in the book-making process. 


After the surface of the leaves has been sanded and made in good condition for 

receiving the strokes of the scribe’s stylus, the actual copying of the books can 

begin. Each copyist has in front of him, as he squats on the floor of the temple, a 

frame about eighteen inches in height somewhat resembling an artist’s easel, on 

one ledge of which rests the manuscripts to be copied and on the other ledge the 

blank leaves for the new volume. The pen or rather the stylus is a needle-point, 

like a needle of a sewing-machine, inserted in a wooden handle resembling an 

enormous cigar about eight inches in length. Before doing any writing the scribe 

marks lines, usually five in number, on each leaf by means of strings which are 

placed in a frame with the ends tied and the rest loose. These strings are then 

blackened with soot from the bottom of a rice-pot, and the strings are placed in 

postion over the palm-leaf and then snapped. The result is a series of lightly 

marked black lines on the leaf which serves the writer as a guide for his stylus. 

The copyist then holds the blank leaf in his hand and with the needle point 

scratches the letters of the text on the prepared surface of the leaf. It is remark- 

able how the writer holds the leaf in his hand and does not rest it upon any 

surface for steadiness. The letters when scratched are, of course, almost invisi- 

ble unless carefully examined, as no colouring substance is put on the pen point. 

In order to render the writing clearer the entire surface of the leaf is smeared 

with soot and then wiped off and scoured with clean sand. The black adheres to 

the scratches and is removed from the rest of the surface by the sand. When a 

sufficient number of pages are ready, they are placed in a press and the edges 

trimmed off and sometimes gilded. The leaves are formed into a volume by 

being tied together with a string running through holes in the middle of the leaf. 

Each leaf is usually written on both sides, so that there are two pages of five 

lines each on every palm-leaf. A book almost always consists of twelve, and a 

double book of twenty-four, leaves. 
As Schuyler noted, the text is written on five lines per leaf; the letters are widely spaced 
and easy to read in comparison with Burmese- and Sinhala-script manuscripts, which regu- 
larly have ten or more lines per leaf. Each leaf bears a folio number centred in the left 
margin of the verso; the numbers are formed from the consonants of the Indic alphabet in 
combination with twelve vowels, using Khom bali or Khom thai as appropriate. The first 
sequence of twelve leaves is numbered ka to kah, the second sequence kha to khah, and so 
on: 

1-12 ka kā ki ki ku kū ke kai ko kau kam kah 
13-24 kha khā khi khī khu khū khe khai kho khau kham khah 


The twenty-four leaves are strung together with a white cotton string through the left-hand 
hole of a pair of string-holes, making one bundle or phūk WA, which, ideally, amounts to 
forty-eight folio sides, not counting title pages and blank protective pages. Each bundle 
has a title page giving bibliographic details including the title and the bundle number, often 
on both the front and the back leaves." A short text may take up a single bundle or may 
have less than twenty-four leaves. Long texts are measured by number of bundles. A very 


„cc 


? The Thai word phük (v.) means “to tie," “to bind,” or, here, “to string together.” The same term is 
used in northern Thai (Lanna Thai) and Lao. Khmer uses khsae (n., “string”). The phük system is widely 
used throughout Indochina; the Burmese tradition, like that of Lanka (and, apparently, northern India), 
uses much larger "stacks" although the principles of the pagination system are similar. Other terms for 
the pagination of manuscripts, such as anga, warrant comparative studies in regional manuscript 
traditions. 

? Manuscripts in the northern Lanna and cognate traditions (Tai Khün, Tai Lü) in the Shan-Lao- 
Sipsongpanna region are usually exceptionally well-categorized and labelled. 
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long text — for example the Visuddhimagga — may be divided into two large sets of many 
bundles, each wrapped in a separate cloth, called “mar” (NA); sometimes these “volumes” 
are labelled in Pali as “anterior part" and “posterior part” (pathama- and pacchima-bhāga). 

The distribution into phük is entirely physical; that is, it does not correspond to chapters, 
sections, or natural text breaks (in this it resembles the Tibetan bam po and the Chinese 
juan %, “scroll”). For example, in the manuscripts consulted by the editors of the Bimbā- 
bhikkhuninibbana (for which see below), the distribution of the narratives across the three 
phūk is not consistent, as may be seen from the following examples?! 


(No. 1) phük 1: Beginning to Narrative 30; 
phük 2: Narrative 30 (continued) to Narrative 65; 
phük 3: Narrative 65 (continued) to end. 


(No. 2) phük 1: Beginning to Narrative 29; 
phük 2: Narrative 29 (continued) to Narrative 63; 
phük 3: Narrative 63 (continued) to end. 


(No. 3) phük 1: Beginning to Narrative 26; 
phük 2: Narrative 26 (continued) to Narrative 60; 
phük 3: Narrative 60 (continued) to end. 


The sides or edges of the leaves may be plain, lacquered, or gilt. Royal editions have 
sumptuous covers, made of carved wood or carved ivory, wood inlaid with glass, mother of 
pearl, or shell, or wood coated with gilt lacquer or painted with Thai or Chinese designs.” 
The regnal emblem may be embossed in gold on the inside cover page.? Little known, the 
royal editions are masterpieces of the fine arts of the Bangkok or Ratanakosin period 
(1782-present). Each manuscript was protected by a wrapper made from fine textiles, 
often imported from India, and bound by a long woven ribbon or cord.” Title markers were 
made of woven cloth, wood, ivory, or brass. 

In addition to palm-leaf manuscripts, there are paper accordion or leporello books. 
These are not used for the transmission of Pali texts as such, but rather for Thai-language 
texts, commonly written in the Thai script, on law, medicine, astrology, fortune-telling, and 
other topics. A unique type of paper book is the so-called “Phra Malai” manuscript, which 
contains a (varying) set of Pali and Thai texts used in ritual chanting. The large manu- 
scripts are beautifully calligraphed on thick, creamy paper in both Khom bali and Khom 
thai scripts, and are accompanied by colourful illustrations (which are not necessarily 
related to the texts).” The manuscripts were used both as a support for chanting and for 


?' Bimbabhikkhuninibbana, 31—32. 

? For examples in colour see Kongkaew and Weerat, Khamphi bailan chababluang nai samai 
ratanakosin [Royal editions of palm-leaf manuscripts in the Ratanakosin Period], Bangkok, Hosamut 
Haengchat/Krom Sinlapakon [National Library/Fine Arts Department], 2527 [1984]; for black and white 
see Coedés, The Vajiranana National Library. 

3 See Kongkaew and Weerat, Khamphi bailan chababluang, for examples from the first five reigns. 

* For wrappers from the Bangkok-period Wat Makut, see Sinlapawatthu Wat Makutkasatriyaram [Art 
objects in Wat Makut Kasatriyaram], Bangkok: Borisat Rongphim Krungthep, 2553 [2010]: 222241. 

? For English language studies of Thai manuscripts and painting, we are profoundly indebted to the 
late Henry Ginsburg (1940—2007), who was curator of Thai and Cambodian collections at the British 
Library for over thirty years: see his Thai Manuscript Painting, Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 
1989; Thai Art and Culture: Historic Manuscripts from Western Collections, London: The British 
Library, 2000; *A monk travels to heaven and hell," in Nigel Allan (ed.), Pearls of the Orient: Asian 
Treasures from the Wellcome Library, London and Chicago: The Wellcome Trust/Serindia Publications, 
2003: 145-159; “Ayutthaya Painting,” in Forrest McGill (ed.), The Kingdom of Siam: The Art of Central 
Thailand, 1350—1800, San Francisco: The Asian Art Museum, 2005: 95-109; “Thai Painting in the 
Walters Art Museum," The Journal of the Walters Art Museum, Vol. 64/65, 2006-2007 (A Curator 's 
Choice: Essays in Honor of Hiram W. Woodward, Jr.): 99-148, especially 134—147. Most recently see 
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teaching the art of reading, and they had their own ritual presence, being kept in a special 
ornate box (hip phra malai Wiwszanatl) in front of the reciters. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the production of traditional paper had greatly declined, due to the im- 
port of cheap foreign paper and changes in use and demand.” In the twentieth century, 
Phra Malai manuscripts began to be typeset and printed; one edition in use today is pub- 
lished by So. Thamphakdi, Bangkok. 

Various types of paper books are also produced in regional cultures. They have different 
names and formats, and may be used for different genres. White paper manuscripts in the 
Tai Khün tradition include Pali monastic formularies (kammavācā) and recitation texts. 
Prominent among the latter is the Paticcasamuppdda-sutta, a text which has a long history 
of inscription in various versions or translations across India and Central Asia to China. 
Southern Thai paper manuscripts (nangsue but 38819) contain inter alia rhythmic 
versions of local Buddhist narratives.” And so on — literature of this type from the various 
regions of Siam remains to be systematically surveyed. 

Everything connected with manuscripts was part of an ideology of benefits and bless- 
ings (anisamsa). The main inducement to sponsor manuscripts came from texts and ser- 
mons on the “the merits of making a Tripitaka" or “the merits of making a Dhamma book”; 
ancillary texts extol the merits that accrue from gilding manuscripts, offering wrappers, 
offering cabinets, and so on.’ Many royal palm-leaf editions of the Tripitaka were pro- 
duced during the first century of the Bangkok period, from the reign of King Rama I 
(Phrabatsomdet Phraphutthayotfa Chulalok Chaoyuhua: r. 1782—1809) up to that of King 
Rama V (Phrabatsomdet Phrachulachomklao Chaoyuhua, commonly known in the West as 
King Chulalongkorn: r. 1868-1910).? 

The nineteenth century was a period of transition, innovation and change for the written 
word and the manuscript, not only in Siam but across Asia. In Siam, King Rama IV 
(Phrabatsomdet Phrachomklao Chaoyuhua: 1804—1868, r. 1851—1868) broke the monopoly 
of the Khom script when, during his long career as a monk before he took the throne in 
1851, he invented the “Ariyaka script" for the writing of both Pali and Thai and imple- 
mented it within his circle of influence.” Prince Mongkut invented two forms of Ariyaka 
for Pali, a cursive, handwritten form and a square form for typesetting. Modeled on the 
roman alphabet, Ariyaka has 41 letters (33 vowels and 8 consonants, plus 10 numerals). It 
is written on a single line, vowels following consonants — there are no superscripts, 
subscripts, or surrounding vowels, and no conjunct consonants. This was a bold project, “a 
significant feature of part of [the future] King Mongkut’s reformation of Thai Buddhism." 


Forrest McGill (ed.), Emerald Cities: Arts of Siam and Burma, 1775—1950, San Francisco: Asian Art 
Museum, 2009: 173-179. 

?* For the use of paper in Siam, see C.E. Gerini, Siam and its Productions, Arts, and Manufactures 
(1911), [Hertford., Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd., 1912] repr. Bangkok: White Lotus Press, 2000, 262— 
267. For a description of the production of paper around the turn of the twentieth century, see the note by 
W.F. Lloyd in Gerini, op. cit., 266—267, and A. Cecil Carter (ed.), The Kingdom of Siam 1904, repr. 
Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1988: 270—271. The classical study is Dard Hunter, Papermaking in 
Southern Siam, Chillicothe, OH: Mountain House Press, 1936 (this book can be accessed in colour at 
http://content.lib.utah.edu/cdm4/document.php?CISOROOT=/DardHunter&CISOPTR). 

? Many of the texts published in Wannakamthaksin wannakamkhatsan [Southern Literature, Selected 
Literature], 13 vols., Bangkok: Amarin Printing and Publishing Ltd., 2548 [2005], are from nangsue but. 

* See Peter Skilling, “For merit and Nirvana: The production of art in the Bangkok Period,” Arts 
Asiatiques 62 (2007): 76—94. 

? See HRH Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, Tamnan hophrasamut, Codes, The Vajiranana National 
Library; Kongkaew and Weerat, Khamphi bailan chababluang. 

? For tables and examples see Churairat Laksanasiri, Chaklaiseuthai su aksonthai [From Laiseuthai to 
Aksonthai], Bangkok: Samnakphim haeng Chulalongkornmahawithayalai [Chulalongkorn University 
Press], 2551 [2008]: 246-273. The Ariyaka alphabet for the writing of Thai — which has 37 consonants 
and 28 vowels — is beyond the scope of this paper. 

*! Quotations from Venerable Phra Anil Sakya, “King Mongkut's Invention of a Universal Pali Script,” 
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The royal monk-scholar sought not only to replace the Khom script with an entirely new 
script, but also to standardize Pali usage by supplanting traditional writing systems with a 
universal system, thereby facilitating communication among Buddhists, whatever their 
linguistic or national backgrounds: “He intended it to be used internationally to promote 
authentic Buddhism based on the Pali Canon, the heart of King Mongkut’s reformation of 
Thai Buddhism.” The new script was adopted for a period within the royal monk’s circle, 
in both the temple and the palace — it was not restricted to monks — and internationally 
for correspondence with monks in Ceylon and elsewhere. In the end it did not catch on, 
although there is evidence that Ariyaka was used into the 1880s, that is, into the reign of 
King Mongkut’s son and successor King Chulalongkorn, who was soon to introduce new 
and more lasting changes in the use of Pali. 

Ariyaka brought with it at least two other innovations: texts in Ariyaka adopted some 
elements of Western punctuation and principles of formatting, and they were printed on 
paper as bound books.? The use of Ariyaka immensely simplified the process of printing. 
According to a note in the Bangkok Calendar for 1848, “His Royal Highness has prepared 
a new character for the Pali which is called Ariyk [read Ariyaka]. The K’om [Khēm] or 
Cambojan character is generally used to write Pali in Siam. To make a font of K’om would 
require about one thousand matrices; but it requires only forty-one for a font of Ariyk."? 
Apparently only a few titles were printed, such as the Patimokkha, the Dhammapada, and 
a chanting book, and no complete Tripitaka was ever attempted. Still, these were major 
changes: a new script, punctuation, formatting, and printing on paper as bound books. 

Another innovation inspired by the book in the latter part of the nineteenth century was 
that, while manuscripts were still inscribed in Khom letters on palm leaf, they were 
sometimes kept in large hardwood cases with hinged covers, the titles written on rounded 
spines which gave them the appearance of European books. No longer wrapped in cloth 
and laid horizontally in stacks in closed gilt cabinets, they were stored upright in special 
wooden cabinets, often with glass doors — the manuscripts became objects of display like 
books in a library. Examples are kept in the “Prasad Phra Traibidok” at Wat Makut in 
Bangkok,** at Wat Niwet Thamprawat in Bang Phra In, and (in Mon script) at Wat 
Paramaiyikawat in Nonthaburi. The last two were sponsored by King Chulalongkorn. 

The last royal editions on palm leaf were those made by King Chulalongkorn in the 
1890s. In 1895, King Chulalongkorn produced the first printed Tripitaka, using the 
Siamese letters rather than the Khom or Ariyaka scripts. The printed edition was a new 
step towards the dissemination of the Tripitaka in a modern format. Although the idea of a 


in Peter Skilling, Jason A. Carbine, Claudio Cicuzza, and Santi Pakdeekham, eds., How Theravada is 
Theravada? Exploring Buddhist Identities, Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books, 2012: 401—413. 

? Mongkut’s innovations were part of broader developments in the use of printing by missionaries and 
private firms, a process that had been initiated in the late seventeenth century. For the state of printing in 
Siam in the first decade of the twentieth century, see Gerini, Siam and its Productions, Group XXIII, The 
Art of Printing. For the history of printing in Siam, see Sayamphimpakan: prawatisatkanphim nai 
prathetthai [Sayamphiphakan: The history of printing in Thailand], Bangkok: Matichon, 2549 [2006] 
(Sinlapawathanatham chabapphiset). See also Michael Winship, “L’imprimerie thailandaise des origines 
à 1851," in Jean-Pierre Drége, Mitchiko Ishigami-Iagolnitzer, and Monique Cohen (eds.), Le livre et 
l'imprimerie en Extréme-Orient et en Asie du Sud (Bordeaux: Société des Bibliophiles de Guyenne, 
1986): 265—280; Gérald Duverdier, *La transmisson de l'imprimerie en Thailande," BEFEO 68 (1980): 
209—259. 

5 Bangkok Calendar for 1848, cited in Gerini, Siam and its Productions: 257—258, fn. 4 (the bracketed 
matter and italicization are after Gerini, who notes that the notice was reprinted in the Siam Repository, 
1869: 329). It is not clear to me whether the figure “one thousand” refers to Khom bali with its conjunct 
consonants and vowel combinations, or to Khom thai. In addition to the characters needed for Pali, Khom 
thai would need conjunct consonants, Sanskrit consonants and vowels, Thai vowels not used in Indic 
alphabets, tone markers, and other symbols. I have not so far seen any evidence that matrices for Khom 
thai were ever manufactured. 

* Sinlapawatthu Wat Makutkasatriyaram: 50. 
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universal script had been abandoned, tables at the beginning of each volume illustrated the 
“transliteration of the Siamese alphabet and signs as used in the Pali text of this book” 
giving the key to the Siamese in Roman letters, which by this time had become the 
standard script for Pali in Europe (the Pali Text Society, of which King Chulalongkorn was 
a patron, had been founded in 1881). This was praised by Robert Chalmers (1858—1938, 
raised in 1919 to the peerage as Baron Chalmers, of Northiam in the County of Sussex):*° 

The King of Siam has abandoned the exotic Cambodian for the native Siamese 

character. To Europeans this may seem a small matter; to the average Siamese it 

is a revolution ... To a Western eye it is a very great gain to find the text 

intelligently divided into punctuated sentences, with the component words of 

each sentence duly separated one from another. The difference in appearance is 

that between barbarism and civilization ... ... Another point is the excellent 

scheme of transliteration which, with a paged table of contents (kittipatta) 

precedes the text of each volume. With the aid of this very useful key to the 

Siamese characters, the Pali text can be read without difficulty by European 

scholars, who will be grateful for the consideration thus shown to their needs in 

Siam ... 

The intellectual challenges of the nineteenth century and the reforms initiated by the two 
monarchs, Mongkut and Chulalongkorn, irrevocably reduced the status of the Khom script: 
no longer was it the sole vehicle for the writing of Pali, and as the twentieth century prog- 
ressed it was replaced by the Thai script for both Pali and Thai. Today the “sacred” Khom 
bali letters are used only for magical and cabalistic purposes, such as the inscription of 
yantras, mantras, and gāthā. 

In this paper I am unable to present manuscript statistics for Bangkok or for Thailand as 
a whole. The reason is simple — very few exist. I do not know of any publicly accessible 
complete scientific inventories of the holdings of temples and libraries of Siam. In Bang- 
kok alone, there must be hundreds of thousands of manuscripts, at least if one takes the 
phūk as the primary unit. Some data is, however, available for Wat Bovoranives Vihara, 
which was built by the “Second King” in 1824—1832 during the reign of King Rama III; 
the future King Mongkut (Rama IV) was the first abbot there when he was a monk. Wat 
Bovoranives has a huge collection: 1,456 volumes comprising 15,351 p/hūk.** King 
Mongkut was a great Pali scholar, and Wat Bovoranives became an active, international 
centre of Pali studies, with the result that the collection is a treasury of Pali texts. The 
oldest manuscript, Parivārapāli in Khom script, is dated CE 1620. This compares with the 
oldest manuscript in the National Library of Thailand, Samantapāsādikā vinaya-atthakatha 
(dutiya) päcittiyavannana, a well-preserved Khom-script “red-lacquer” (chadthub) edition 
dated CE 1615.*” The collection of Wat Makut Kasatriyaram, founded by King Mongkut in 
1868 after he had assumed the throne, has nearly 20,000 bundles. Of these, only 35 
bundles containing 17 titles are royal manuscripts, most on metrics or grammar. The 
remaining 835 titles, distributed in 17,250 bundles, are ordinary (non-royal) editions in the 


* Robert Chalmers, "The King of Siam’s Edition of the Pali Tipitaka,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1898: 1-10. 

** Information from Ven. Anil Sakya, “Palm-Leaf Manuscripts: A Gateway to Buddhist Literature and 
Culture,” paper given at The First International Conference on Palm-Leaf Culture (co-organized by 
Yunnan University and People’s Government of the Sipshuangbanna Dai Autonomous Prefecture, 
Sipshuangbanna), Jinghong City, Yunnan Province, China, April 21-22, 2010. The Wat Bovoranives 
collection was catalogued by the National Library in 2009. I am grateful to Ven. Anil Sakya for providing 
a copy of his paper with permission to quote from it. 

?' Ven. Anil Sakya, op. cit. 
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Khom, Mon, Burmese, Sinhalese, Tham Lanna, Tham Isan, and Thai Noi scripts.” There is 
also a collection of folding paper manuscripts.” 

Statistics are important if we want to assess what texts were popular — in the senses of 
popular for study, curriculum, preaching, recitation, ritual — at certain places and certain 
times. For the pre-modern period, this does not mean popular for consumption or reading 
— manuscripts did not circulate like books and private reading was limited. We lack 
adequate studies on the sociology and economy of manuscripts, of production and circu- 
lation, of libraries, literacy, and reading habits. There is little if any evidence for the com- 
mercial distribution of books or manuscripts in available social records. Palm-leaf and 
paper manuscripts were produced by monks and scribes in monasteries or monastic circles. 
Court editions were produced by scribes from the Department of Scribes (Krom ālak NIN 
anansal) and the fine arts were done by palace artisans of the "Ten classes of arti- 
sans" (Chang sip mū dNAUNY). 

Statistics are not available, but lists of titles are; these give at least an idea of the scope 
of Thai Buddhist literature. The Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation (Bangkok), in coopera- 
tion with the Lumbini International Research Institute (Lumbini, Nepal), has published 
several works to promote a knowledge of the Pali literature of Siam based on early 
twentieth-century lists of manuscripts in the National Library, Bangkok." An early list of 
works composed in Siam was published by Prince Damrong Rajanubhab in 1923.” This 
list, however, is limited to scholastic texts with known authors. The bulk of the Pali lit- 
erature of Siam is anonymous, and cast in the sūtra and jātaka genres.” 

In the following, I give some random examples of Pali texts that until recently have 
been neglected and are practically unknown in modern scholarship. 


1. Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna: The Nibbana of Bimba Bhikkhuni 
The Bimbabhikkhuninibbana has been edited in Roman script by Sayam and Rungrot as a 
research project that has not so far been published.“ The text is three bundles long.* 


* “Tham Lanna” and “Tham Isan” are the “Dhamma script” of the North and the Northeast, respec- 
tively (effectively the same script, also known as “Lanna” or “northern Thai” script). “Thai Noi,” in Laos 
called simply Lao script, is related to the Sukhothai script, used for writing mainly non-religious texts on 
palm leaf in the Mekong basin. 

” Sinlapawatthu Wat Makutkasatriyaram, 50. Chotmaihet Watmakutkasatriyaram [Record of Wat 
Makut Kasatriyaram], Bangkok: Borisat Amarin Printing and Publishing, Ltd., 2553 [2010]: 294—303. 

? For aspects of manuscript culture in the North, see Daniel M. Veidlinger, Spreading the Dhamma: 
writing, orality, and textual transmission in Buddhist Northern Thailand, Honolulu: University of 
Hawai'i Press, 2006; for Laos and Thailand, see Justin Thomas McDaniel, Gathering Leaves and Lifting 
Words: Histories of Buddhist Monastic Education in Laos and Thailand, Seattle: The University of 
Washington Press, 2008. 

*! See Peter Skilling and Santi Pakdeekham, Pāli Literature Transmitted in Central Siam: A catalogue 
based on the Sap Songkhro, Bangkok: Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation/Lumbini International Research 
Institute (MST, Volume 1), 2002; Peter Skilling and Santi Pakdeekham, Pali and Vernacular Literature 
Transmitted in Central and Northern Siam, Bangkok: Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation/Lumbini Inter- 
national Research Institute (MST, Volume 2), 2004. For an inventory of the related manuscript literature 
of Cambodia, see Olivier de Bernon, Kun Sopheap, Leng Kok-An, /nventaire provisoire des manuscrits 
du Cambodge, Première partie, Ecole francaise d'Extréme-Orient (MST, Volume 3), Paris, 2004. For an 
annotated transcription of a northern Thai manuscript catalogue, see Santi Pakdeekham (ed.), Pitaka- 
mala: “The Garland of the Pitaka", Bangkok and Lumbini: Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation/Lumbini 
International Research Institute, 2011 (MST, Volume 8). 

? Fragile Palm Leaves for the preservation of Buddhist Literature, No. 7 (December 2545/2002): 19 
(from Prince Damrong's introduction to Sarigitiyavansa). 

# For examples of selected texts in a range of genres, see the works of Supaphan Na Bangchang (note 
4 above). 

^ Sayam Phataranuprawat and Rungrot Phiromanukun, Kantruatchamra lae kanseuksachoengwikhroh 
khamphi phimphaphikkhuninipphan chabap phasabali [An edition and analytical study of the Pali 
version of Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna], Bangkok: Sirindhorn Anthropology Centre, 2546 [2003]. The 
editors note that the manuscripts assign a variety of titles to the text — Bimbanibbanavatthukatha, 
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The Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna takes its setting from the Yasodharātheriyāpadāna.* The 
Buddha’s wife and the mother of his son Rahula, here called Bimba, approaches him and 
announces that she will soon pass away, that is, “enter nibbana” — hence the title of the 
text, which places it in the Siamese genre of "nibbāna texts."" She briefly relates 72 
occasions during past lives when, in one way or another, she transgressed against the 
Buddha, her husband or mate through all these lives. Each story is introduced by ifi vatva 
aparam pi nidanam āharan ti aha (“after saying this, bringing up another story/event, she 
said ...”). At the end of each confession, Bimba asks for the Buddha's forgiveness. For 
example, with regard to an occasion when, as the Bodhisatta's wife, she was consumed by 
jealousy and tore up his robe after he had become a monk under the Buddha Dhamma- 
dhara, she says: 


bhante jitamara eso civarachindanadoso atthi tam sabbam dosam khamatha 
bhante. 


Sir, The One who has Conquered Mara, there is this fault of tearing up the robe: 

forgive that whole fault, sir. 
After this, she relates one occasion pertaining to her son Rahula (at this time a monk and 
an arahat) and asks his forgiveness. The Buddha then relates two stories and asks Bimba’s 
forgiveness. After her cremation, the Buddha relates another five stories to illustrate 
Bimba’s good qualities. This makes altogether eighty narratives in the version consulted. 
(Until the study by Sayam and Rungrot, the Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna was accessible only 
through a printed palm-leaf Thai sermon version printed in 2514 [1971] by So. Thamphak- 
di, Bangkok. This version, which is divided into 12 kan nen [kand, or chapters], has 
twenty fewer stories.) 

Bimbabhikkhuninibbana was the basis for the Bimbabhikkhuninibbana Khamchan, a 
poetic version from the late Ayutthaya or early Bangkok period,” and for verse khamklong 
versions, which were particularly popular in the South.” During the First Reign, the 
Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna was cited as authoritative in answer to a “Royal Enquiry” asking 
whether a lightning strike augured ill.*! 


Bimbābhikkunīnibbāna, Phra Bimbāyasodharānibbāna, Bimbānibbānasūtra, and Yasodharātherī- 
bhikkhunīparinibbāna — but that to avoid confusion they keep to the title Bimbābhikkhunīnibbāna. 1 
follow suit. 

^ The statement that it is four bundles long in the old catalogues (see for example PLTCS, $ 2.138) is 
apparently a typing error: see BBAN, p. 30. 

“ See G.P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, [1937] Repr. New Delhi: Oriental Reprint/ 
Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., II, 741—744, s.v. “Rahulamata.” As far as I know, the Pali 
version has not been translated into a European language; for a translation of the Sinhala Yasodhara- 
padānaya, see Ranjini Obeyesekere, Yasodhara, the Wife of the Bodhisattva, Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 2009. Obeyesekere (pp. 10—11) describes the text as “a much expanded twelfth or 
thirteenth century version of the Pali Yasodharāpadāna ... [O]f which there are many palm leaf 
manuscript versions still found in temple libraries in Sri Lanka.” For problems of identity and name, see 
André Bareau, “Un personnage bien mystérieux: l'épouse du Buddha,” Recherches sur la biographie du 
Buddha dans les Sütrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens, III. Articles complémentaires, Paris: Ecole 
francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1995 (Monographies, n° 178): 119-147. Neither Malalasekera nor Bareau 
were aware of the Siamese “Bimbä texts.” 

“ See BBL, 58. The Savakanibbana (PLTCS § 2.235) — a collection of 67 nibbāna stories — does not 
include a Bimbanibbana. 

^ BBAN, 132-133. 

^? BBhN, Appendix Kho: edited for the first time from the sole known manuscript from the National 
Library. 

© BBhN, 367-369; for one edition of Phimphachaengchat khamkap [Bimbā reveals her (past) lives] 
from the South, see Wannakamthaksin wannakamkhatsan [Southern Literature, Selected Literature], Lem 
3, Bangkok: Amarin Printing and Publishing Ltd., 2548 [2005]: 295—406. 

5 HRH Prince Damrong Rajanubhab (ed.), Phrarachaphongsawadan Krungratanakosin rajakanthi 1 
Phraya Thiphakorawong (Kham Bunnag) riapriang [Royal Chronicle of Ratanakosin, First Reign, com- 
piled by Chaophraya Thiphakorawong (Kham Bunnag)], Bangkok, Kromsinlapakorn, 2531 [1988]: 60; 
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... During a rainstorm lightning struck the gable end of one of the porticos of 
the Amarintharaphisek Hall [in the Royal Palace] and it caught fire. The King 
was concerned that the lightning that struck and caused the fire at the audience 
hall at that time might imply an unlucky omen for affairs of state. The Buddhist 
monks, headed by Somdet Phra Sangkharat and monks of the rachakhana rank 
[the Samgharaja and the royally ranked senior monks], all assured the king that 
they had searched in the ancient Pali scriptures, as well as in mundane knowl- 
edge? and had found that according to traditional beliefs handed down since 
ancient times, a lightning strike was considered to mean good luck ... Accord- 
ing to the ancient scripture entitled Bimba Nibbana (khamphi phimphanipphan 
ANÄSANWIÄNWIN), if any city’s walls were struck by lightning, even though 
enemies might come to invade that city, it would always defeat them ... 


“Bimba’s Nibbana” was sometimes depicted in art. Particularly fine is a rectangular 
cloth painting bearing the caption “Bhimbanibhana faunu” in the Walters Art Muse- 
um, Baltimore. Ginsburg assigned a date 1880—1900 to the painting, which seems reason- 
able.’ 


2. Bimbābilāpa: Bimbä’s Lament™ 

The library of Wat Khao Yisan, Samut Songkhram province, has an interesting collection 
of manuscripts, some going back to the Ayutthaya period, including an ancient Rasavahini 
(PLTCS §2.153, 154), a Lokanayajataka (PLTCS §2.192) dated BE 2298 [1755], and rare 
texts like Candasuriyadipani, of which the National Library possesses only a single copy. 
The Bimbābilāpa is represented at Wat Khao Yisan by a Thai version in five bundles in 
Khom script.” Each bundle starts with verses of homage in Pali followed by the traditional 
sutra opening, evam me suttam; the text narrates the life of the Buddha from his departure 
from the palace to his return to Kapilavatthu. The Pali version from the same collection is 
one bundle long, consisting of 29 folios inscribed with five lines of text in Khom script. 


for an English translation see Thadeus Flood and Chadin Flood (tr., ed.), The Dynastic Chronicles, 
Bangkok Era, The First Reign. Chaophraya Thiphakorawong Edition, Volume One: Text, Tokyo: The 
Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1978: 164-167. The passage is not found in the original manu- 
script prepared by Chaophraya Thiphakorawong (Phrarachaphongsawadan Krungratanakosin rajakanthi 
1 chabap Chaophraya Thiphakorawong, Chabap tuakhian [Royal Chronicle of Ratanakosin, First Reign, 
Chaophraya Thiphakorawong edition, Manuscript version], Bangkok: Amarin, 2539 [1996]: 121—123). 
Prince Damrong’s addition to Chaophraya Thiphakorawong’s draft version is based on old sources like 
the "Royal Enquiries” (Phrarājapucchā: records of enquiries put by the king to the high-ranking monks, 
dating from the Ayutthaya to Bangkok periods). It is an example of Prince Damrong’s careful editorial 
intervention. 

* "Searched in the ancient Pali scriptures, as well as in mundane knowledge" translates daitruatkhon- 
du nai phra bali lae khamphiphutthasat lae lokasat ldnaeuglunsaimāuasanšisnnsenanāuaslan 
MANS. 

5 “Thai Painting in the Walters Art Museum,” 125. The well-preserved painting (63.5 x 48 cm) is a 
gift from the Doris Duke Charitable Foundation’s Southeast Asian Art Collection 2002 (35.385). A few 
letters of the caption, in a lozenge at the bottom of the painting, are not clear, but the inscription certainly 
refers to “Bimbänibbäna” with orthographic peculiarities of the age. Ginsburg was not aware of the 
“Bimba Nibbana” texts, with the result that his commentary is erroneous. The painting seems to belong 
to the same set as another one of “Bimbä’s Lament”: see below, n. 61. 

* The spelling is inconsistent; taking the Sinhala form into account, it appears that the title should be 
“Bimba-bilapa (= -vilapa: cp. Sanskrit vi-lap, “wail, lament, bewail”).” In Thai we usually find bilap(a). 
In Siamese it is normal to use “bh” (N) in place of “ba” (W), and vice versa, there being no difference in 
pronunciation — the name is often spelt “Bhimba,” or nibbāna often nibhana. 

5 Rungrot Phiromanukul, “Phimphaphilapasut,” in Damrongwichakan: ruambotkhwam tang wichakan 
khanaboranakhadi [Damrong: Journal of the Faculty of Archaeology] pi 2545, Vol. 1, Part 2, Bangkok: 
Khana Boranakhadi, Mahawithalaisinlapakorn [Faculty of Archaeology, Silpakorn University], 2545 
[2002]: 177—213. Rungrot gives a thorough analysis of narrative and textual sources along with the 
complete Pali text, based on the single Wat Khao Yisan manuscript, presenting the text as in the manu- 
script without editorial interference. 

* “suttam” for “sutam” is common in Siamese Pali manuscripts, in which gemination and degemina- 
tion are rife. 
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The narrative does not correspond exactly to the Thai version; it also opens with evam me 
suttam but has no verses of homage. Three “Pali-siamois” manuscripts in the Bibliothèque 
nationale, Paris, seem to be related;”” all are five bundles long and in Khom script, des- 
cribed as belonging to the eighteenth century. The titles are Bhimbabhilaya(!)sutta (§397) 
and Bhimbabilabbavannana (88398, 399). 

The textual history of Bimbābilāpa is intricate and puzzling — the story opens with the 
last meal offered by Cunda, after which the Buddha returns to Kapilavatthu, as if for the 
first time. The narrative includes ten Narasīhagāthā” and two jātakas spoken by the 
Buddha — the Mahādhammapālajātaka (Jataka No. 447) and the Candakinnarajataka 
(Jataka No. 485). Bimbabilapa-parivatta, Chapter 19 of the Pathamasambodhikatha 
edited by Prince Paramanujitajinorasa,? is closely related to, and was probably based on, 
the Bimbabilapasutta. There is a northern Thai prose version copied in CE 1799.9 

Bimba’s return to Kapilavatthu and presentation of Rahula to the Buddha are illustrated 
on a stone relief, a so-called sema or boundary stone dated to circa the tenth century, from 
Fadaet Songyang, Kalasin province, in Northeast Thailand. The event is illustrated in the 
mural paintings of Wat Khonkharam in Ratchaburi province in Central Thailand. A cloth 
painting in the collection of the Asian Art Museum, San Francisco, bears the caption 
“Bimbhabilaba WNAIWAW” in a lozenge at the bottom of the painting.‘ 


3. Punnovadasütra: Instruction to Punna 

During the reign of King Songtham (1610—1628), the Buddha's footprint on a hill in 
Saraburi province became the pilgrimage centre for the court and people of the kingdom of 
Ayutthaya. The textual source for the legend of the footprint is popularly called Punno- 
vadasütra; this is not a sutra in the sense of a canonical Pali text, but rather an expanded 
text which combines the Punnovadasutta of the Pali Majjhimanikaya (Sutta No. 145) with 
its commentary. The narrative of the latter, set in Sunaparanta, was localized in the 
landscape of Saraburi. Bunteuan Siwaraphot presents the relevant texts as an appendix to 
his Ratanamangkhon khamchan, a long khamchan poem on the legend of the footprint and 
the 108 signs on the feet of the Buddha composed by Bunteuan in honour of Queen Sirikit 
of Thailand on the occasion of her fifth birth cycle in BE 2547 [2004].° This gives the text 


? A. Cabaton, Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits sanscrits et pālis, 2° fascicule — manuscrits palis, 
Paris: Ernest Leroux Editeur (Bibliothèque Nationale, Département des Manuscrits), 1908: $8 397-399. 

* For these see Heinz Bechert, *Narasihagathà and Sri-Sakyasimhastotra,” Adyar Library Bulletin 
31/32 (1967/8): 567—579. 

© Somdet Phramahasamanachao Kromphraparamanujitajinorasa, Pathamasambodhi (phasa bali) cha- 
bapkhatlok chak khamphibailan aksonkhom, Bangkok: Sahathamik Chamkat, 2537 [1994]: 176—182. The 
chapter is not in the earlier recension of Pathamasambodhi, for example the Pali Text Society edition: 
George Ceedēs (ed.), edition prepared by Jacqueline Filliozat, The Pathamasambodhi, Oxford: The Pali 
Text Society, 2003 (reviewed Petra Kieffer-Pülz, “Die Pathamasambodhi: Eine ‘indochinesische’ 
Buddhabiographie?” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, Band 160 (2010): 415— 
434). 

© Donald K. Swearer (tr), “Bimba’s Lament,” $43 in Donald S. Lopez, Jr. (ed.), Buddhism in 
Practice, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1995 (Princeton Readings in Religion). The 
Sinhala “Yasodhara’s lament” relates to the Bodhisattva's “great departure" rather than his return to 
Kapilavastu: see “Yasodharavata (The Story of Yasodhara) also known as Yasodhara vilapaya (Yaso- 
dhara's Lament),” translated in Ranjini Obeyesekere, Yasodharā, the Wife of the Bodhisattva, Chapter 1. 
For a translation of an excerpt on "The Buddha's Arrival at Yasodhara's Palace" from the Sinhala 
Püjavaliya, composed by Mäyürapäda Buddhaputra in 1266, see C[hristopher] H.B. Reynolds (ed.), An 
Anthology of Sinhalese Literature up to 1815 selected by the UNESCO National Commission of Ceylon, 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1970: 182-186. 

*' Emerald Cities, Cat. No. 58, p. 138: the small (63.5 x 47.0 cm) rectangular painting is assigned the 
date 1800—1900, gift from Doris Duke Charitable Foundation’s Southeast Asian Art Collection, 
2006.27.70. The painting seems to belong to the same set that of *Bimba's Nibbana" mentioned above. 

€ Bunteuan Siwaraphot, Ratanamangkhon khamchan chalermphrakiat Somdetphranangchao Sirikit 
Phraboromarachininath [Ratanamangkhon, a khamchan poem in honour of Queen Sirikit], Bangkok, 
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of the Pali sutta, based on Khom-script manuscripts in the National Library, Bangkok. The 
oldest of these is undated, but is considered to be from the Ayutthaya period; this is the 
basis of the transcription, for which the original orthography is retained. Bunteuan's 
Appendix also gives the Pali text of the commentary and modern Thai translations of both 
sutta and commentary. The Pali textual tradition is supplemented by an old Thai vernacular 
*Puņņovādasūtra” in the sermon style (dešanā).** The sermon opens with the date given in 
Pali prose, mixed with some Thai, equivalent to BE 2353 [1810], that is, from the begin- 
ning of the Second Reign (1809-1824). It gives both the time that has elapsed since the 
Buddha’s Nibbana and the time that remains until, in 5000, his Säsanä ends: 

parinibbānadivasato patthāya ajja eko dino sammato bavisatidinna bokwanluang 

UANIUWAW atthamāsa bokdeuanluang VANLAAUAW tepahfiäsasamvaccharatisa- 

tādhikāni dve samvaccharasahassani atikkantani ahesum | imasmim paccupan- 

nakäle assasamvacchare hemanta-utumhi pussamase sukkhapakkho chatthamī- 

tithtyam sukkavare anagate kale tevisatidinna temāsa chacattalisasamvacchara 

chasatadhikani dve samvaccharasahassani avasesani bhavissanti | 

Today, from the day [of the Blessed One’s] passing, one day is conventionally 

agreed upon: twenty-two days — announcing the days that have passed — 

eight months — announcing the months that have passed — two thousand plus 

three hundred fifty-three years have passed. At this present time, in the year of 

the horse, in the winter season, in the month of Pussa, it is the bright fortnight, 

the sixth lunar day, a Friday: as regards the future time, there remain twenty- 

three days, three months, two thousand plus six hundred and forty-six years. 
The 1810 manuscript is the basis of the transcription; two other manuscripts were also 
consulted, both plain gold (thongthuep NANNY) with ordinary wooden covers. The original 
orthography is respected.* After these documents the poetic Khamchan version is present- 
ed, making altogether four documents which allow us to study the development of the 
legend from Pali sutta, to commentary, to sermon and to poetry. 


4. Buddhapādamangala: Auspicious Signs on the Feet of a Buddha 

The Buddhapadamangala starts with the conventional description of the wheel mark on 
the soles of the feet of a Buddha (buddhapada); it then lists and explains one hundred and 
eight associated auspicious marks or signs (mangala). The Buddhapadamangala does not 
fit easily into any of the usual genre categories. Ostensibly it is a commentary on the bare 
list of one hundred and eight marks and it indeed draws deeply and profusely on Pali 
exegetical traditions. Although the Buddhapādamangala is a technical work, at the same 
time it is repetitive and lyrical, almost liturgical — qualities it shares with the Thai and 
Khmer vernacular verse texts on the one hundred and eight auspicious signs. The list of 
signs is a compendium of metaphors, which becomes the occasion for an encomium, a 


Krom Sinlapakon [The Fine Arts Department], 2547 [2004], Appendix, pp. 169213. For an English 
translation of the commentary from the Pali Punnovädasuttavannanä, see Joel Tatelman, The Glorious 
Deeds of Pürna: A Translation and Study of the Pürnävadäana, Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 2000, 
Appendix One. H. H. Prince Bidyalankarana summarizes the Thai sermon tradition in “The Buddha’s 
Footprints,” Siam Society Fiftieth Anniversary Commemorative Publication: Selected Articles from the 
Siam Society Journal, Volume II, 1929—1953, Bangkok, The Siam Society, 1954: 37—52, originally read 
by the Prince at a general meeting of the Society in December, 1934. 

$ This is manuscript 6789/kho 4/1, gilt and red lacquer covers (longchat 8832119). Two others (6943/ 
cho à/1, secondary copy (rongsong 3831133), with inlaid shell covers, and 4108/jha t4/1, secondary copy, 
with Chinese style designs in gold and colour (laykamalo antfia3za8) are from the First Reign. Three 
others are longchat with ordinary wooden covers. 

* Manuscript 4813/cho 2/1 in Khom script, longchat. 

5 The meaning of eko dino sammato is not clear to me. 

% The details are from Ratanamangkhon khamchan, 176—177. 
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tribute to the qualities of the Buddha and his Dharma. The marks are a codification of the 
ethical, theological, and cosmological landscape of Buddhist life.” 

Although the Buddhapadamangala draws on the canonical and classical Pali literature 
of Ceylon, it also shares in a broader intertextuality of Southeast Asian, particularly Thai, 
Pali literature. This includes close paraphrases of the Mahādibbamanta and ideas about 
cetiyas and worship. 


5. Uppātasanti: Pacification of Calamities 

Uppātasanti is a protective text in 271 stanzas which invokes the protection of the past 
Buddhas, of Maitreya the future Buddha, of the great disciples, male and female, and of an 
array of deities. It is a learned text that makes allusions to qualities of the Buddhas and 
others that are scattered throughout the Pali texts, canonical and non-canonical. Uppāta- 
santi may be a Northern Thai recension,” transmitted also in Burma; a closely related but 
not identical text, the Mahāsanti, is found in Bangkok temple libraries, but the relation 
between the two recensions is not yet clear. It is characteristic of the Pali literature of Siam 
to transmit several versions of the same text — textual instability and innovation are the 
tule. Another example is the Mahāvamsa. There is the (apparently) original Lankan 
version, there is an “extended Mahāvamsa” which is presumed to be from Ayutthaya, and 
there is a recast version, Mahāvamsamālinī, which may come from North Thailand.” 


6. Jambūpatisūtra: The Sūtra on King Jambūpati 

This is an apocryphal sūtra, the dramatic story of how the Buddha tamed the arrogant, 
mighty King Jambüpati." It opens with evam me sutam; the sutra was well-known in 
Ayutthaya, and used to explain the “crowned” or “adorned” Buddha images (phraphut- 
tharup songkhreuang WIENNETUNSALASEN) which proliferated at that time. In addition to 
the Pali version, which is in two bundles, there are vernacular, sermon, and verse versions. 
The narrative and plot relate to one of the stories in the “Sütra of the Wise and the Foolish” 
and to the Kapphina-avadana of the Avadānašataka (No. 88). There is, in fact, another 
related text in the Siamese manuscript tradition, Pali Mahākappinadhaja-sūtra (PLTCS 
$2.158). 


7. Vidagdhamukhamandana: Ornament for the Speech of the Learned 
Vidagdhamukhamandana is a Pali translation-cum-adaptation of a celebrated handbook of 
riddles composed in Sanskrit by Dharmadasa. The Vidagdhamukhamandana was among 


5 This is a summary from P. Skilling, Preface to Claudio Cicuzza (ed.), A Mirror Reflecting the Entire 
World: The Pali Buddhapādamangala or “Auspicious Signs on the Buddha s Feet", Bangkok: Fragile 
Palm Leaves Foundation/Lumbini International Research Institute (MST, Volume 6), 2011. 

5 Nalini Balbir and P. Skilling are preparing an annotated edition and French translation. 

© A palm-leaf Uppātasanti in Lanna script from Wat Phan-an, Chiang Mai, dated 1824, complete in 1 
phük (88 pages), is described in Balee Buddharaksa, Wannakambali nai Lanna: raicheu ekasantuakhian 
89 chabap prakopsarasangkhep sathabanwichaisangkhom mahawithayalaychiangmai [Pali literature in 
Lanna: List of 89 manuscripts with summaries], Chiang Mai: Sathaban Wichai Sangkhom, Mahawitha- 
yalay Chiangmai [Social Research Institute, Chiang Mai University, 2543 [2000]: $87. 

? For a critical edition in Thai script, see Balee Buddharaksa (ed.), The Mahāvamsamālinī-vilāsinī: 
Critical Text Edition and Translation, Chiang Mai, Social Research Institute, Chiang Mai University, 
2544/2001. A romanized edition is forthcoming from Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation (Bangkok) and 
Lumbini International Research Institute (Lumbini, Nepal) in the Materials for the Study of the Tripitaka 
series. 

7! See Skilling, BBL, 30-32. The Pali text has now been published: Santi Pakdeekham (ed.), Jambū- 
patisütra: A Synoptic Romanized Edition, Bangkok and Lumbini 2009 (MST 5). For the reasons behind 
the choice of a synoptic edition, see P. Skilling, “An impossible task? The classical ‘edition’ and Thai Pali 
literature," TIJBS I, 2553 [2009] (The International PhD Programme in Buddhist Studies, Mahidol 
University): 33-43. 
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the titles offered to a monastery at Pagan in Burma in 1442, and manuscript copies are 
found in Burmese, Northern Thai, Lao, and Khmer collections. Siamese collections pre- 
serve not only the root text but also several ancillary texts — upadesa, tīkā, yojanā, 
nissaya.” A complete inventory remains to be made, and only careful editions and sus- 
tained study will unravel the relations between the Pali and the Sanskrit, or the Pali root 
text and the ancillary texts.” 

Most of the texts described above are not rare — they were included in the Tripitaka 
every time it was copied, and multiple copies exist in the National Library and in temple 
collections. In three cases (Nos. 5, 6, 7), I have consulted manuscripts from a royal palm- 
leaf Tripitaka called the “Assembly of deities” (Thep chumnum, MW%YNYN) edition, which 
was donated by King Rama III (Phra Nangklao Chaoyuhua: 1824—1851) to Wat Phra 
Chetuphon, one of the great centres of education in the Bangkok period, popularly known 
as Wat Pho. The Thep chumnum edition has beautiful gilt-lacquer covers and title pages 
depicting the “assembly of deities” gathered to listen to the Dharma, their hands raised in 
homage. The texts are neatly inscribed in the Khom bali script. 

All of the texts discussed above (with the possible exception of Bimbābilāpa) were 
included in the royal manuscript Tripitakas of the first five reigns, but none of them are 
found in any of the Tripitakas printed in Siam since the end of the nineteenth century. This 
reflects a reinterpretation of the word Tripitaka at the close of the nineteenth century. 
Before that, when a Siamese king sponsored a Tripitaka, this entailed collecting and 
copying all available Pali texts (and even a few bilinguals) belonging to all categories, 
including not only the classical texts of the Mahavihara — the “Pali literature of Ceylon” 
— but also the commentaries, sub-commentaries, manuals, handbooks, and chronicles, 
along with an assortment of “apocryphal” — or what I have called “non-classical” — Pali 
texts known only in Siam.” The Tripitaka meant the complete corpus of Pali literature, 
divided into four — not three — main categories: sūtra, vinaya, paramattha, and saddā 
(Sūtra, monastic rules, Abhidhamma, and grammar). It was in this acceptation that royal 
Tripitakas were produced, following a generous standard that promoted and preserved the 
full range of the Pali traditions of Ceylon, India, and Siam. This inclusivism resembles the 
Chinese conception of the Tripitaka. By the end of the nineteenth century, the ideal of the 
all-inclusive Tripitaka was eclipsed by the exclusive Tripitaka prescribed by the Lankan 
Pali exegetical tradition of Buddhaghosa and others. Perhaps this Tripitaka was more 
consonant with the modernist and historicist aspirations of the age. The exclusive Tripitaka 
became the norm, thereby consigning seven hundred years of Siamese Pali texts to near 
oblivion. 

The alternate Siamese conception of the Tripitaka is not well known today. Few pre- 
modern discussions of the principles of canonicity have been preserved (the exceptions 
might be recorded in the “Royal Enquiries” — Phrarājapucchā: see n. 51 — which have 
only been selectively published), and there are no records of the complete contents of any 
of the nineteenth-century royal editions. Not many of the texts composed in Siam have 
been adequately studied; those described briefly above represent themes and genres that 
are characteristic of Siamese literature. The first two revolve around the story of the 
Buddha’s wife Bimba; they can be seen as part of a fascination with the family life of the 
Sakyas and the Buddha, evidenced also in the Vivahamangalaparivatta, which relates the 
genealogy of Suddhodana and hence Sakyamuni from the beginning of the aeon, and then 
details Suddhodana’s elaborate marriage ceremonies. This grand event became Chapter 1 


7? See BBL, 37. 

® The Vidagdhamukha family of texts is under study by Nalini Balbir, who has published some 
preliminary remarks in “Three Pali Works Revisited,” JPTS XXIX (2007): 331-364. 

™ For the idea of “non-classical” with reference to Jatakas, see P. Skilling, “Jataka and Parifiasa-jataka 
in South-East Asia,” JPTS XXVIII (2006): 113—173. 
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of the Prince Paramanujitajinorasa version of the Pathamasambodhi, setting the stage for 
the great story of Sakyamuni’s bodhisattva career, awakening, and life. The Punnovada- 
sutta also belongs to the life of the Buddha and the dissemination of the Dharma; it 
supplies a narrative background for the localization of the cult of the Buddha’s footprints. 
The footprint is more than a cult object, however; it is an encyclopaedic encoding of 
Buddhist ethics and practices in cosmological symbolism, which is the subject of Buddha- 
padamangala. The feet and footprints of the Buddha confer security and blessings, an- 
swering to one of the main concerns of the individual wandering in cyclic existence, the 
round of Samsara. The apotropaic verses of the Uppdtasanti invoke the powers of the 
Buddhas, the spiritual beings, and the deities to protect the devotee against calamities and 
to bring good fortune. 

None of these five texts owes much to non-Pali traditions. Instead they draw deeply on 
the Pali tradition, refashioning and embellishing it in order to create new texts with new 
functions. The Jambūpatisūtra, however, is a recasting of a story that was popular in 
Buddhist societies across Asia, framing the climax of the story in a magically-created royal 
city that evokes Ayutthaya, the Thai capital, with dramatic supernormal battles that might 
owe something to the Thai story of Rama, the Rämakian (313418381). The intellectually 
and linguistically challenging Vidagdhamukhamandana is a Pali version of a classical 
Indian handbook on riddles. The Mahākappinadhaja and the Unhissavijaya (BBL, pp. 32— 
36, 42-45) are also related to northern Indian narratives. The Lokaneyyapakarana (BBL, 
pp. 36-37) draws on Indian niti traditions. How and where did these Pali texts come into 
being? What is their relation to other Indian and non-Indian versions? Is it useful or is it 
counterproductive to think in terms of “Indian originals”? How did the texts circulate? 
Who wrote them, who transmitted them? How did the proud king travel to Siam and end 
up as Jambūpati? How did Dharmadāsa's celebrated collection of riddles become so pop- 
ular, at least in terms of distribution, in Southeast Asia? These are some of the questions 
that await serious research. 

Whatever the case, it is clear that Siamese Pali literature is not a piecemeal collection of 
discrete texts passively received from abroad and mechanically translated into vernaculars, 
or composed by monks in isolated retreats. The Pali literature of Siam has never been inert; 
active and interactive, it has developed in contact and collision. The texts share verses and 
text blocks, for example the Narasīhagāthā are given in the Bimbābilāpa, the Pathama- 
sambodhi, and the Jinamahānidāna, and most probably other sources. Verses are shared by 
the Lokaneyyapakarana and non-classical jātakas, and the latter and non-classical texts 
like the Jambūpati-sūtra. Similarities of phrasing and style run throughout the texts. This 
web of intertextuality shows that the non-classical Pali texts of Siam are socially and 
historically related. They constitute a community of Pali texts that share many features and 
express similar ideologies — of merit, of reward and benefits (anisamsa), of hierarchies 
and obligations, of the adventures and perfections of the Bodhisattva, and of the indescrib- 
able power and glory of the Buddha — and which bring felicity, success, and victory. They 
embed similar value systems, elaborating family relationships as in Bimbabhikkhuni- 
nibbāna, Bimbābilāpa, or Vivahamangalaparivatta, extolling giving (dana: including the 
“gift of the body" or self-sacrifice),” the fashioning and gilding of Buddha images, and the 
production of Tripitakas. These themes counted in the imaginative and moral life — family 
matters, merit, security, success, felicity. Many texts were invested with authority through 
the evam me sutam formula; for those who transmitted them, they had been recited by 
Ananda at the First Council and had full sūtra status. 


® For self-sacrifice in the Thai tradition, see Arthid Sheravanichkul, “Self-Sacrifice of the Bodhisatta 
in the Pafifiasa Jātaka,” Religion Compass 2, 5 (August 2008): 769—787; “Self-Sacrifice of the Kings in 
the Simhasana Dvatrimsika and Thai Buddhist Narratives," Rian Thai: International Journal of Thai 
Studies 1 (2008): 1—25. 
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Most Pali manuscripts are from the nineteenth century. Why this is so is not clear. Is it 
simply that earlier manuscripts have fallen victims to climate, war, and human negligence? 
Even if that is the case, we must ask what led to the massive production of manuscripts in 
the nineteenth century, not only in Siam, but also in Burma. To what degree was Pali a 
language of intellectual pursuit in the nineteenth century, to what degree was it a prestige 
language? It was certainly a prestige language; its study was obligatory, and it became 
embedded in ritual and hierarchical realities. Today Pali remains a language of memoriza- 
tion and recitation for both monastics and lay persons. 


Recent developments 


The year 2012 saw a major historical event in Pali studies: the publication of a Thai- 
script edition of the Pali Pannasa-jataka, based on central Siamese manuscripts in Khom 
script: Pannäsajätaka, Phak phasa thai bali, published to celebrate the seventh twelve- 
year cycle of King Bhumibol Adulyadej on 5 December 2011, sponsored by the Omsin 
peua sangkhom Foundation, printed by Plan Printing Chamkat, 2554. 

Vol. 1. Jataka nos. 1-24. 492 pp. 

Vol. 2. Jātaka nos. 25—48. 548 pp. 

Vol. 3. Jataka nos. 49—50. Pacchimabhaga jataka nos. 1—6. 532 pp. 

Vol. 4. Pacchimabhaga jātaka nos. 7-11, plus Pancabuddhabyakarana. 512 pp. 
Each jātaka is given first in Thai translation, then in Pali in Thai script. The translations are 
the classic ones of the first edition. At the beginning of each volume is a facsimile reprint 
of Prince Damrong's short introduction. Each volume has a set of colour illustrations, one 
for each jataka, made specially by Samnak Chang Sip Mu (Office of the Ten Crafts) of the 
Fine Arts Department. 

Other new editions have made new Pali genres more widely accessible, such as 
monastic letters by King Rama IV written as a monk: Petra Kieffer-Pülz (ed.), Sīmā- 
vicarana — A Pali letter on monastic boundaries by King Rama IV of Siam, Bangkok and 
Lumbini: Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation/Lumbini International Research Institute, 2011 
(Materials for the Study of the Tripitaka Volume 7). Recent studies have examined aspects 
of the use of Pali in Southeast Asia, including Cambodia, adding the circulation of texts to 
the knowledge of functional aspects of Pali.” 

After initial surveys of manuscript holdings at several temples in Chaiya District, Surat 
Thani province in central southern Thailand, the Office for Art and Culture (Surat Thani 
Rajabhat University) has initiated a project to catalogue, preserve, and digitize several of 
the collections, with Santi Pakdeekham and Peter Skilling as participants. Chaiya district is 
an ancient cultural centre on the trade routes of the past. 

The temple collection of Wat Bodharama includes some interesting titles, such as 
commentaries that are not generally known like Ganthidasajataka (that is, a commentary 
on the Ten Jātakas) and the Afthakatha-tika-bahum, a commentary on Bahiim, a verse 
chant of the Buddha's eight victories, one of the most common chants. There are many 
bundles from the Mūlakaccāyana, the bilingual Thai-Pali grammar most widely used in the 
pre-modern period, as well as bundles from the “Seven books of the Abhidhamma,” one of 
the most popular chanting texts. Other texts that belong to the liturgical tradition are Mahā- 
samaya-sutta, Ātānātiya-sutta, and Mahävessantarajätaka. Mangaladipanī-atthakathā- 
mangalasūtra, composed by Ācariya Sirimangala in Chiang Mai in CE 1524, is an exe- 
gesis on the thirty-eight verses of the Mangala-sutta, widely used not only in Thailand but 
throughout the region. 


76 See the essays in Peter Skilling, Jason A. Carbine, Claudio Cicuzza, and Santi Pakdeekham, eds., 
How Theravāda is Theravāda? Exploring Buddhist Identities, Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books, 2012. 
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Among the rare texts are Mūlakammatthāna and Mahāmūlakammatthāna, meditation 
texts in Pali which have not yet been edited or published. Bimbādevī-vilāpa-sūtta is about 
the lamentations of Bimbādevī, the Bodhisatta’s wife, who eventually becomes a nun (see 
above). At Wat Bodharama and Wat Samuhanimit there are several versions of Pathama- 
sambodhi, a life of Gotama Buddha. 

Anāgatavamsa 1s about the future Buddha Maitreya, and the Dasabodhisatta is about 
ten Bodhisattas, Maitreya and the nine that will follow him. Mahāvipāka and Buddha- 
vipākasūtra-vaņnanā belong to the *vipaka" family of texts. Ratanabimbavamsa is a Pali 
“biography” of the Emerald Buddha. Phra Buddhaghosā and Phra Buddhaghosācārya are 
presumed to belong to the family of biographies of the great Pali scholar of the fifth 
century. Several manuscripts of the Milindapanha (“Questions of Milinda") are found in 
the region. These are important because recent study has showed that this famous work 
was not at all stable, and was transmitted in several quite differing recensions.” 


Problems and challenges 


The literature outlined above has fallen victim to two conceits. One, not uncommon among 
Pali scholars, equates the Pali canon of Ceylon with early Buddhism: the only access to 
“original Buddhism” is through the “Pali canon.” Nothing else, whether in Gandhari, in 
Buddhist Sanskrit, in Chinese or Tibetan or Khotanese translation, is much worth looking 
at, including the late Pali texts of Siam and Southeast Asia. Another conceit is the “conceit 
of antiquity.” Most Pali manuscripts, even of the “earliest” texts, are late, a few centuries 
old at best. The Pali literature of Siam is doubly damned as a late literature preserved in 
even later manuscripts. Which is more interesting or important, a seventeenth-century 
manuscript composed in Ayutthaya, or a second-century Gandhari fragment? Why should 
the latter be more attractive to researchers? Is there any imbalance in methodologies that 
insist on “oldest manuscripts,” “early this,” and “original that”? These conceits are com- 
pounded by complacency — a pervasive conviction that Pali literature is already well 
known, that almost all the important texts have already been edited and translated, and that 
there is not much left to do except to translate Afthakathas or edit and translate Tīkās. 
Young scholars out to forge a career are unlikely to find these tasks or the prospect of re- 
editing canonical texts like Majjhima Nikaya volumes II and III especially appealing. In 
fact, recent Presidents of the Pali Text Society have been emphatic and public in saying 
that almost everything needs to be done again — by which they seem to mean that what 
has been edited needs to be re-edited, and that what has been translated needs to be 
retranslated. There is good cause for this — I do not know if any of the PTS editions can 
be described as genuinely “scientific” or “critical,” and many of them fall well below the 
exacting standards exemplified by the editors of the Turfan manuscripts, the Scheyen 
Collection, or the Gāndhārī Buddhist Texts. PTS editions are too often conflations of the 
readings of an arbitrary and limited selection of manuscripts, or, more recently, of Asian 
printed editions which are themselves inadequate. 

Even for those who are attracted to this literature there are many obstacles. Access to 
national collections is difficult, and most temple collections are uncatalogued. The fact that 
Khom is no longer widely read has contributed to the neglect of temple manuscript col- 
lections and their poor state of preservation. European collections may be easier to access, 
but to obtain copies is often expensive. The quality of the scribal tradition is poor — the 
manuscripts are rarely free of mistakes, lacunae, and other errors.” Editing them is 


7 For a preliminary note, see Peter Skilling, “Problems with Milinda,” Journal of the Centre for 
Buddhist Studies, Sri Lanka, VIII (2010): 1-24. 

738 Some of the problems of editing Siamese manuscripts are addressed in Toshiya Unebe, “Towards an 
edition of the Pannäsajataka: Problems and solutions," TIJBS, Volume I 2553 [2009]: 44—63 and P. 
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challenging, and calls for patience and ingenuity. But are these complete Siamese manu- 
scripts any more demanding than the fragmentary “new manuscripts,” which teams of 
devoted scholars have so painstakingly edited? 

The study of the “new manuscripts” has transformed our understanding of the evolution 
of South Asian, Central Asian, and Southeast Asian Buddhism as well as of Buddhist 
languages, literature, and school affiliation. Our old textbooks have become drastically 
outdated, and we have to consider new approaches and new paradigms, and reflect on new 
questions. Surely the Pali literature of Siam should have a place in these paradigms. 


Appendix 


Manuscript project of the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient (EFEO), Bangkok” 


An important project of the EFEO Center in Bangkok is being carried out in cooperation 
with the Sirindhorn Anthropology Centre (SAC), a research institute under the Thai 
Ministry of Culture, as well as with the Siam Society. The project entails the preparation of 
inventories and digital records of manuscripts connected with the tradition of Northern 
Thai tamnan or traditional religious chronicles. 

Since 2005, Dr. Frangois Lagirarde, the head of this project, has undertaken field trips in 
the provinces of northern Thailand (ancient Lanna), taking high-quality digital pictures and 
then coordinating the reading, translating and database processing of the original sources. 
Two young graduate researchers from Silapakorn University and one photographer have 
assisted Dr. Lagirarde. The primary aim of this project is straightforward: to give direct 
access to unpublished primary texts through digital records that can be read on any 
computer. 

To date, hundreds of bundles of palm-leaf manuscripts have been photographed and 
computerized, making a collection of more than 40,000 images. The pictures have all been 
taken in one library (the Siam Society in Bangkok) and forty-one different monastic 
libraries from Chiang Mai, Lamphun, Lampang, Phrae, Nan, Phayao and Chiang Rai 
provinces (as of May 2013). Access to the monastic collections and permission to photo- 
graph has been facilitated by the Sirindhorn Anthropology Centre as an organization of the 
Thai Ministry of Culture. A database of this digital collection is available on the EFEO 
website (http://www.efeo.fr/lanna_manuscripts/). It provides a detailed description of every 
manuscript digitalized by the tamnan project with access to its first and last page in high 
definition. The database stresses the need for identifying and distinguishing the texts and 
using proper titles. Therefore it always presents the original title(s) of the manuscript by 
displaying “citation” thumbnails from the original photographs. 

As a research programme, the EFEO tamnan project aims firstly at providing an 
overview idea of the tamnan genre itself. What are the limits of the genre? What is its 
social and literary history? How has the tamnan genre interacted with other genres and 
corpora? How has it interacted with sites, local and regional geography, and religious 
practices? The bibliometric and biblio-economic data will contribute to an enriched and 
more accurate understanding of the genre. 


Skilling, “An impossible task? The classical ‘edition’ and Thai Pali literature,” TIJBS I, 2553 [2009]: 33— 
43, 

? I am grateful to Francois Lagirarde for the information that is the basis of this appendix. The 
description of the project is current as of December 2012. For the tamnan genre, see his “Temps et lieux 
d'histoires bouddhiques: à propos de quelques ‘chroniques’ inédites de Lanna,” BEFEO 94, 2007 [2010]: 
59—94. 
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In its second phase, the EFEO tamnan project will engage in a more philological and 
historical approach to the corpus of texts henceforth available. Editions and translations of 
specific texts are planned, but the project will emphasize the need for comparative readings 
of different “streams” of texts in order to explain the function of the tamnan literature from 
Lanna, a tradition probably born in the early fourteenth century AD. Although the tradi- 
tional production of tamnan waned as the twentieth century progressed, a “tamnan men- 
tality” still animates the landscape of Lanna and functions in new forms such as the printed 
book and the temple website. 


Abbreviations 


BBhN Bimbabhikkhuninibbana 

BBL Claudio Cicuzza (ed.), Buddhism and Buddhist Literature of South-East Asia, Selected 
Articles by Peter Skilling, Bangkok and Lumbini 2009 (MST 5). 

BEFEO Bulletin de l'École francaise d'Extréme-Orient 

JCBSSL Journal of the Centre for Buddhist Studies, Sri Lanka 

JIABS Journal of the International Association for Buddhist Studies 

JPTS Journal of the Pali Text Society 

MST Materials for the Study of the Tripitaka 

PLTCS Peter Skilling and Santi Pakdeekham, Pali Literature Transmitted in Central Siam: A 
catalogue based on the Sap Songkhro, Bangkok: Fragile Palm Leaves Foundation/ 
Lumbini International Research Institute (MST, Volume 1), 2002 

TIJBS Thai International Journal for Buddhist Studies (Published by The International PhD 
Programme in Buddhist Studies, Mahidol University) 


Conventions 


Thai names are given in Thai order, under the first name. Japanese names are listed in Japanese 
order, under family name, which comes first. 


For Thai references, the Buddhist Era 1s given first. When the publication itself gives the Christian 
Era, I give it following a stroke: BE/CE or CE/BE. When the publication does not give the Christian 
Era, it appears in square brackets at the end of the entry. 


Translations of Thai titles in brackets are my own. They are provisional and not in any way official. 
Unless otherwise noted, translations from Pali or Thai are my own. 


Pali Manuscripts of Sri Lanka 


BHIKKHU NANATUSITA (KANDY) 


1. An Overview of Pali manuscripts in Sri Lanka 


There are tens of thousands of palm-leaf manuscripts in Sri Lanka, many of them contain- 
ing Pali (hereafter: Pali) texts. The first part of this article will give a brief overview of the 
history of Pali palm-leaf manuscripts in Sri Lanka, the age of manuscripts, where they are 
located, the materials used, scripts, the general condition of collections, who takes care of 
them and how they are not taken care of, earlier research, the scientific and cultural value 
of manuscripts, how they could be made more accessible to the scholarly world and what 
issues would be faced in order to do so. 


1.1 History 


The earliest mention of written Pali texts in Sri Lanka is found in the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahāvamsa, chronicles describing how the good and bad deeds of kings affected Mahāvi- 
hara Theravada Buddhism in Sri Lanka. According to these chronicles, the Pali Canon (ti- 
pitaka) and its commentaries (atthakathā) were first written down in the reign of King 
Vattagamani-Abhaya (Mhv 33.100—101, Dip 20.20—21) in the Ist century BCE (Geiger 
1960: §65). Both chronicles state: “The text of the three pitakas and the atthakathā thereon 
... In order that the true doctrine might endure, they wrote them down in books.” (Pitaka- 
ttayapalinca, tassa atthakathampi ca; ... ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu likhāpa- 
yum) (Geiger 1912: 237). These “books,” potthaka, were usually made of talipot palm 
(Corypha umbraculifera) or “Ola” palm leaves.' 

Later on, the Mahāvamsa records that kings were ordering the copying of manuscripts: 
King Kassapa had books copied (39.19), King Moggallana II (537—556) had the Dhamma 
written down and then held a festival in honour of the books (41.62), King Vijayabahu 
(1059-1114) had the Tipitaka copied and offered it to the community of monks (60.22), 
King Sena II (851—855) had the Ratana-sutta written down on a gold sheet (hema-patta) 
(51.79)? and King Kassapa V (913—923) had the Abhidhamma Pitaka written on gold 
sheets and had the Dhammasangani book adorned with various jewels and caused a yearly 
festival to be held in honour of it (52.50—57). Other, later kings also had Pali books copied 
(Mv 90.37—38, 91.27, 92.13). In the 18th century, King Kittisiri caused many suttas, such 
as the Dhammacakka, to be inscribed on a golden book, had the Dighanikaya copied in 
one day by scribes, who were amply rewarded, and then had the text recited the whole 
night long; he also rewarded others who copied books (99.28—35; see Geiger 1960: 863, 
and Mirando 1985: 66). 

Just as in Northern Thailand (see Veidlinger 2007: 130), large rewards were paid to 
those who copied books, usually monks. In 1509 King Vikramabāhu of Kandy bestowed 
lands on a monk who had copied the Samyuttanikaya to compensate him for his labours 
(Mirando 1985: 21). His successor King Rajadhirajasimha rewarded the lay scribe who 
had inscribed the Dhammacakka and other suttas on a book of gold leaves with a gift of 
lands (Mirando 1985: 69). Laypeople also rewarded monks with gifts of lands for copying 
texts such as the Majjhimanikaya (Mirando 1985: 74). 


' The elaborate process of preparing Ola palm leaves, writing on them, etc., is described in de Silva 
1938: xxi; Nell 1954: 38-40; Wickramaratne 1967: 16-21; Coomaraswamy 1979: 51-53; Godakumbura 
1980: xlix-lii; Gunawardhana 1997: 33—40; Gunaratne 2006. 

? At the Jetavanarama monastery complex in Anuradhapura a fragment of the Paficavimsatisahasrikà 
Prajfiaparamità written on gold leaves was discovered in a buried pot; see von Hinüber 1983: 189—207. 
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The Mahāvamsa also mentions that manuscripts along with monasteries were destroyed 
by invaders, especially the Kalingan invader Magha in the early thirteenth century, and the 
Portuguese during the colonial period. After these acts of destruction and the chaos that 
followed, manuscripts were copied on a large scale to make up for the losses. King Vijaya- 
bahu III (1232—1236), saddened by the loss of so many Dhamma books destroyed by the 
invader Magha, gathered many lay scribes to copy the Tipitaka (Cullavamsa 81.40—45). In 
the 18th century, after the destruction caused by the Portuguese and Dutch, many manu- 
scripts were copied in Kandy through the revivalist efforts of Sangharaja Saranankara. 

The copying of texts and their distribution and worship was regarded as a meritorious 
activity because it preserved the doctrine (Dhamma) of the Buddha. Giving the Dhamma to 
others is considered the highest gift in Buddhism.’ The texts were also caused to be copied 
by kings to bolster their prestige, just as modern Thai kings still do. Royal manuscripts 
were written by monks and professional scribes. Manuscripts with covers made of silver or 
ivory studded with gems are found in monasteries in the Malwatte (a complex of about 30 
semi-independent monasteries) and at the Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. Gold-embossed 
manuscript covers are also said to exist (Joseph 1901: ix). Normally, however, the wooden 
covers of Sinhalese manuscripts are painted with arabesque-like designs or are just plain 
wood. Some manuscripts have no covers at all.* 

Sometimes manuscripts were enshrined in stupas. In the 19th century a Tipitaka set (of 
which the Vinayapitaka, Abhidhammapitaka, Dighanikaya, and some other books were 
written on silver plates and others on ola palm leaves), Satipatthana-sutta and other suttas 
inscribed on thirty-seven plates of gold, a Jataka commentary written on nine hundred 
copper plates, two book boards, silver and gold studded with gems, etc., were enshrined in 
the stupa of Hanguranketa Vihara as part of a “meritorious act of enshrining books" (poth- 
nidhāne-pinkama); see Joseph 1901: xii-xiii. Ninety-one copper plates with the Paficavim- 
šatisāhasrikā Praj&aparamita written on them, dating from the 8th/9th century, were 
found in the Indikatusäya Stupa at Mihintale; see Epigraphia Zeylanica Vol. III: 199-212. 

The main copyists of Pali texts in Sri Lanka were Buddhist monks. Like their Christian 
counterparts in medieval Europe, many monks spent a lot of time copying and studying 
texts. Before modern, printed books came into vogue in the late 19th century, all monaster- 
ies in Sri Lanka had libraries with Pali manuscripts (cf. Joseph 1901: x). 

Small village monasteries (pansala) would have had small collections of texts especially 
suited to edifying the laity, while larger study monasteries (pirivena) had large collections 
of texts used for education. There would also have been monks who had their own col- 
lections of manuscripts for private study purposes. In the 19th century, and perhaps earlier, 


> See A IV 364 (etadaggam, bhikkhave, dānānam yadidam dhammadanam) and Dhp 364 (sabba- 
danam dhammadanam jināti). 

* There are no titles given on the wooden covers of manuscripts. This can make it difficult to find a 
specific text in a monastery library if there are no modern tags or labels with titles and reference-numbers 
and a reference list. (Sometimes there are modern reference numbers on the covers but the reference list 
has been lost.) In this case one has to go through all the manuscripts, which can be quite time-consuming 
as one has to untie and retie the neatly tied strings holding the cover and palm leaves together. Then, if 
one is familiar with the text one is searching for, one can recognise it from its start (no title page or 
heading with the title of the text is given at the start of Sinhala manuscripts), or one has to look at the 
conclusion of the text where its name is normally given. Sometimes several texts are contained in one 
manuscript, so the whole manuscript has to be checked. 

Supposedly, the monks who used the manuscripts in the past would recognise which manuscript was 
which through familiarity with the different wooden covers (painted or plain) and the location of the 
manuscripts in the library. Although some manuscripts, especially ones with fancy covers made of ivory, 
etc., might have had a showcase function rather than a practical function (cf. Veidlinger 2007: 114—115), 
most manuscripts (e.g. ones with the Patimokkha or other Vinaya texts) would have had a practical 
function and would have been used for study and reference. 
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monasteries were built which were (and are) called “pothgul vihara” or “library monaster- 
ies.” Here monks took a special interest in collecting and studying texts. 

Many monasteries built before the 20th century still have original collections of manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts are not read anymore because modern printed books are easier to 
read and handle, and they are solely kept for ornamental and historical value. Sometimes 
the manuscripts are shown in monastery display rooms, together with other valuable and 
unusual objects, sometimes the manuscripts are still in their original monastery libraries or 
in new libraries, and sometimes the manuscripts are kept hidden in cupboards out of fear of 
thieves or out of neglect. 


1.2 Oldest manuscripts 


The four oldest known Sinhalese Pali manuscripts date from the Dambadeniya kingdom 
period and are described in some detail by P. E. E. Fernando (1982). The oldest manu- 
script, the Cullavagga in the possession of the library of the Colombo National Museum, 
dates from the reign of King Parakramabahu II (1236—1237). The manuscript is in a rea- 
sonably good condition given its age. The cryptic colophon, as translated and explained by 
Fernando, states that the book was copied by Sumedha Mahāthera on the instructions of 
the Medhankara Mahasami as part of a donation of giving one book to each monk in Sri 
Lanka with the patronage of King Parakramabahu. The cover of the book is wood painted 
with depictions of deities, in a style similar to ones from the Polonnaruva period. Another 
old manuscript dating from this period is a manuscript of the Paramatthamanjüsa, the 
Visuddhimagga commentary. The fragile and decayed manuscript is stored in the basement 
of the Peradeniya University Library. A clumsy attempt to restore it was made by gluing 
the leaves between paper tissues, which are now covered with mould due to the high 
humidity in the basement. 

Another old manuscript, of the Sāratthadīpanī, a sub-commentary (fika) on the Sa- 
mantapāsādikā Vinaya commentary, is in the British Museum in London. It was discov- 
ered by the British engineer Henry Parker at the Ridi Vihara in Kurunegala District, where 
there is still an interesting collection. According to Fernando, this manuscript and the 
abovementioned Paramatthamanjiisa were copied by the same monk. According to 
Wickramaratne (1967: 21) another 13th-century manuscript, containing the Mahāvagga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka, is at the Vidyalankara Pirivena in Kelaniya. Another source ascribes it to 
the 15th century, along with a Visuddhimagga manuscript at the Arattana Vihara at Hangu- 
rankete. Another 15th-century manuscript of the Sāratthadīpanī is at the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris. 

Custodians of manuscript collections often are puzzled why researchers are interested in 
Pali manuscripts, because most Pali texts have already been published in book form, as 
part of the Buddha Jayanti Tipitaka edition, etc. In the late 19th century and early 20th 
century there was a great enthusiasm to publish Pali texts in the then new printed book 
format and many editions were produced. In the last decades, however, few new editions 
of texts have been produced. One reason for this is that universities are underfunded, 
causing academics to leave the country to find better paid work abroad, resulting in a brain 
drain. The emphasis in monastic life has also changed: in the past learning, memorising 
and study of Pali texts were considered quite important, while nowadays many monks 
study secular sciences and work as school-teachers or politicians instead. Another reason 
why few new critical editions are made is that preparing critical editions of texts is a 
tedious and unprestigious task and because editions have already been made of most texts, 


* Page 3, item 15, of an anonymous pamphlet called “Historical Manuscripts Commission, Exhibition, 
Art Gallery, Green Path, Colombo, 17th May 1952,” which briefly describes the contents of a manuscript 
exhibition. 
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so scholars are not inclined to engage in this type of work. However, most of the editions 
of Pali texts produced earlier, even the Buddha Jayanti edition, are based on only a few 
manuscripts, often originating from the same monastic tradition that the editor(s) belonged 
to, and therefore cannot be considered as critical editions (cf. Liyanaratne 1989: 126.) For 
example, the Sinhala printed edition of the important ganthi (a kind of subcommentary) to 
the commentary on Patisambhidamagga (Patisambhidamagga-ganthipadattha-vannana) 
was not reliably edited according to A. K. Warder.* There are still some unpublished sub- 
commentaries (fikas and ganthi) and old sannayas (word-for-word Pali-Sinhala trans- 
lations or glossaries, often containing valuable explanations of words, sometimes quoting 
from the extinct Sthala Atthakathā,' e.g. the Jātaka-tīkā and Suttanipāta-sannaya (cf. 
Liyanaratne 1989: 123), and there might still be unknown texts or texts presumed extinct. 
Thus the value of manuscript research cannot be underestimated. 


1.3 State of preservation 


In general, the overall state of preservation of manuscripts in Sri Lanka leaves much to be 
desired. Although some monastery collections, especially the ones in special display 
rooms, are relatively well kept, there are also collections where the manuscripts are stored 
among tableware in cockroach-ridden cupboards or in badly kept libraries. In some col- 
lections manuscripts have disappeared. It regularly happens that although a manuscript is 
listed in a library’s manuscript list, it is not there anymore. Perhaps the manuscript was lent 
to someone and was not returned, or it might have been sold to an antique dealer to raise 
funds for doing repairs to the monastery. Manuscripts are also used as gifts. Some years 
ago a monk from a major monastery in Kandy wanted to take manuscripts from the display 
room as a gift to Taiwan but was prevented from doing so by other monks. When recently 
a delegation of scholars from Thailand visited a Sri Lankan university, they were given a 
manuscript by one of the monks receiving them. 

One sad example of a collection where manuscripts have disappeared or cannot be 
found is the library of the Colombo National Museum, also called Sri Lanka National 
Museum. This collection is, or perhaps rather was, the most important in Sri Lanka. It was 
started in 1870 at the instigation of the British Governor of Ceylon as the Government 
Oriental Library with the aim of “rescuing the ancient literature of Ceylon to be found in 
ola manuscripts” (Joseph 1901: x). The collection was carefully catalogued by W. A. De 
Silva and published in Catalogue of Palm Leaf Manuscripts in the Library of the Colombo 
Museum, Volume I, 1938).* This catalogue has an excellent introduction describing the 
history of the collection, Sinhalese writing, production of manuscripts, and much other 
valuable information.” The collection was gradually built up by researchers through 
acquisition as well as copying on palm leaf by capable scribes. Now, however, it appears 
that many manuscripts are not there anymore. Several Sinhalese Pali manuscripts and a 
Burmese-script Patimokkha manuscript another researcher and I asked to see could not be 
found, despite a lengthy search by the assistant librarian and me. A museum employee 
confided in me that a previous librarian had stolen books. Whether this is true or not I 
cannot say, but it is a fact that the manuscripts were not where they should have been. The 
museum’s artifacts are ill protected in general. In 2007 ancient murals were damaged when 
rainwater entered the building during a heavy rain shower while the roof was being 


° Path of Discrimination (Patisambhidāmagga), London, 1982: lvii. The preface of the Sinhala edition 
states that it is a transcript of a Burmese printed edition. 

7 See Carter and Palihawadana 1987: 4 & 442. 

* The catalogue can be acquired from the National Museum in Colombo, or, more easily, from the 
Buddhist Publication Society in Kandy (www.bps.lk). 

? Another good description is given in Godakumbura 1980: xlix-lii. 
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repaired. Water also leaked into the library. Recently (March 2012) several valuable 
artifacts from the Kandyan period were stolen by burglars. 

The collection of the Colombo National Museum contains, or contained, many valuable 
manuscripts such as the oldest Pali manuscript in Sri Lanka, a 13th-century manuscript of 
the Cullavagga, the second book of the Vinaya Pitaka, which will be discussed later. It also 
contains a copy of a Samyuttanikaya manuscript with a colophon stating that the original 
copy was copied in 1412 CE by Mangala Thera of Sunétra Dévi Pirivena of Pepiliyana. 

The Gangarama Vihara monastery in Colombo is an example of a monastery with an 
extensive collection of manuscripts that are now kept solely for ornamental purposes. 
Hundreds of manuscripts are sloppily stacked upon each other behind a row of Buddha 
images in a glass case, in front of which tourists walk. A similar fate befell the book library 
which contains many rare editions of Pali books, dating from the late 19th and early 20th 
century. The library room was converted into a museum room, and the library cupboards 
are all cramped inaccessibly into a corner behind display cupboards with bric-a-brac. 

The large collection of the Peradeniya University is mostly stored on open book racks in 
the non-air-conditioned basement, together with old magazines and newspapers. One of the 
oldest manuscripts in Sri Lanka, a manuscript of the Paramatthamanjüsa, the Visuddhi- 
magga commentary, dating from the 13th century, is also stored in this basement and has 
become mouldy. On the second floor there is also a cupboard with some books. There is 
only a card index with the titles of the manuscripts. No manuscript catalogue has yet been 
made. 

In the 1980s the National Archives of Sri Lanka, sponsored by the Ford Foundation in 
the USA, organized the microfilming of Pali and other manuscripts. A project manager and 
camera team went to many monasteries to photograph manuscripts. The microfilms were 
all stored at the National Archives headquarters in Colombo, for which the Ford Founda- 
tion provided microfilm viewing machines and air-conditioning. The project stopped after 
a couple of years, although some districts had not been covered yet. Apparently, after some 
time the air-conditioning broke down and due to lack of funding and interest it was not 
repaired. The microfilm machines got dusty and were not cleaned properly causing 
microfilms to be scratched by dust particles. Now, many, if not most, of the microfilms are 
damaged due to humidity and dust scratches and cannot be viewed anymore. Judging from 
the printouts of a few manuscripts which could still be viewed a few years ago, some of the 
pictures of the manuscripts were not of high quality, i.e. not clear enough due to being too 
small. The project manager, Mr. Manaperi, told me in a personal conversation that he made 
a detailed catalogue and handed it over to the National Archives for it to be published. 
However, it was never published and when I asked to see it at the National Archives, it 
could not be traced. Mr. Manaperi has no copy of his work. According to the National 
Archives and the Ford Foundation, no copies were made of the microfilms. The only use- 
ful thing which remains is the card index to the microfilms which briefly describes which 
manuscripts were photographed in which places. It is located in the research room. 

For a researcher, whether foreign or local, it can be difficult to get access to collections. 
One is often met with surprise, shame, greed and distrust. This is not a new phenomenon: 
already in the 19th century the Sinhalese scholar Mudaliyar de Zoysa, who had been asked 
by the British Governor to inspect the collections of monasteries and prepare a catalogue, 
was refused access to some monastery libraries: “Sir William Gregory (late Governor of 
Ceylon), in his address ... of 1875—76 indicated as a reason why Maha Mudaliyar's work 
could not have been crowned with success, an obstruction which appears to have been met 
with repeatedly in the course of his inspection .... ‘As the Government is solely animated 
by the desire of preserving from destruction all that remains of Sinhalese literature, and has 
never wished to deprive the temple libraries of their manuscripts, but has only sought to 
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get them copied, I regret that Mudaliyar de Zoysa was met by an unworthy and jealous 
feeling at some temples, especially in the Southern Province near Mātara, and refused 
access to the books preserved in them’” (Joseph 1901: x). 

The monks probably were afraid that their books would not be returned, as apparently 
had happened before, or did not want to cooperate with the British government out of 
nationalistic motives. Nowadays, some monks are afraid that publicity given to their mon- 
astery collections will attract thieves, and with reason, as thieves do target monasteries 
which have antiques. It also happens that the owners of collections expect to get a reward, 
especially in the case of foreign scholars. A Sinhalese monk who made an edition of an 
Abhidhamma text told me that he had to go to one faraway monastery several times before 
he got permission to see the manuscript he needed. The usual excuse for not getting access 
to a collection is that the key of the cupboard is missing or that the monk who has the key 
is away. Some monasteries are also ashamed to show their collections because they are 
kept in poor conditions. In one monastery I visited in Kandy, the manuscripts were kept at 
the bottom of a cockroach-infested cupboard together with unused tableware and old news- 
papers. A large manuscript library in a pothgul vihara (library monastery) near Kandy that I 
visited had apparently not been opened for years and the whole room was full of dust and 
cobwebs. My visit to another monastery library with a large collection was very timely 
because I noticed that termites had made their way into a cupboard from the floor and had 
started to devour a large Jataka manuscript. 

The government authority which takes care of manuscripts in Sri Lanka is the National 
Archives. On invitation, conservation experts visit monasteries to examine their collections 
and conserve them for free. According to the expert I talked to in Kandy, this frequently 
happens and he knew of many monasteries with manuscript collections. The main way of 
preservation is the traditional method of treating the leaves with the oily resin called 
dummala which is derived from the resin of a fossilized root of a tree (Vateria capellifera) 
dug up from wet places. 

K. D. Somadasa did the most extensive survey of the manuscripts in Sri Lankan mon- 
asteries and libraries. The survey was done by means of writing inquiries and the results 
were published in 1959 and 1964 in the two volumes of Lankāvē Puskola Pot Namavaliya 
(“List of Palm Leaf Books in Sri Lanka”). Despite the survey being carried out in the late 
nineteen fifties, this is still a valuable overview of texts, the names given to texts, contents 
of collections, etc. Many manuscripts might not be anymore in the places where they were 
(cf. Liyanaratne 2006: 48, n. 15), or might not have been there in the first place because 
apparently a few printed books were mistakenly listed by some of the informants. 

Modern research of Pali manuscripts in Sri Lanka started in the early 19th century with 
the Dane Rasmus Rask who collected many Sinhala and Burmese Pali manuscripts which 
are now kept in the Copenhagen Museum (see Godakumbura 1980: xvii—xlv). Later in the 
19th century the British civil servant and collector Hugh Nevill collected many manu- 
scripts which are now in the British Museum. A seven-volume catalogue of this large col- 
lection comprising Pali, Sinhala, and Tamil manuscripts, with Nevill’s valuable notes, was 
prepared by K. D. Somadasa (1987—1995). The British civil servant and archaeologist H. 
C. P. Bell also collected many manuscripts, which later were incorporated into the col- 
lection of the Colombo National Museum library. Among his valuable finds are the ancient 
Cullavagga manuscript and a copy of the old Vinaya-tīkā manuscript (see Bell and Bell 
1993). 


1.4 How to judge the age of a manuscript 


Researchers are often interested in very old manuscripts, but there are very few pre-mid- 
eighteenth century manuscripts left. The actual age of the manuscript is not that important, 
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because an 18th-century manuscript can be an accurate copy of a 12th-century manuscript. 
For example the Samyuttanikaya manuscript in the Colombo National Museum Library 
has a colophon dating it to the Kelaniya period, the 15th century. The manuscript is not 
that old, 19th century, but the colophon indicates that it is a copy of an older manuscript. 
Moreover, an older manuscript can be a poorly copied, corrupt text, while a newer one can 
be of much better quality. The value of old Sinhalese manuscripts mainly lies in readings 
that got lost during the editing and standardizing that took place during councils and 
transmission in Burma and Thailand. 

Criteria for judging the age of manuscripts are: 

1. Appearance. Older manuscripts appear more brown, worn and old, but there are also 
newer manuscripts which look old due to neglect. So this is not an entirely reliable 
method. 

2. Script. After the 15th century there has been no change to the Sinhala script (see de 
Silva 1938: xvii). The script of the 13th-century manuscripts is clearly different, more 
clumsy than modern Sinhala script, but these manuscripts, as mentioned above, are very 
rare. There would be intermediate script forms through which one could ascertain the age 
of later manuscripts. The best way of determining these interim script forms is to study 
copper plates with royal grants, called sannasa, or royal inscriptions on pillars or rocks. 
These inscriptions can be dated accurately due to the names of kings who gave the grants. 
There are Sinhala books with pictures of these sannasa. In any case, if a script clearly 
deviates from the modern Sinhala script then this is an indication that the manuscript is 
quite old, but it is unlikely that there are many such manuscripts. 

3. Colophons. This is the most accurate and easiest way of dating a manuscript. The 
colophons of many manuscripts give the date when it was transcribed. Some include the 
colophons of the manuscripts they were copied from. 

4. Location. If a monastery is quite old and has existed continuously for a long time 
there might be a higher chance that it has older manuscripts. There might be monasteries 
which have existed continuously since the 15th century or even longer and which survived 
the destruction by the Portuguese and other colonial forces. These are more likely to be in 
Kurunegala district, the Southwest, and parts of the highlands where the Portuguese did 
not reach. It appears from the index lists of monastery libraries that certain texts were more 
common in the Southwest than in the highlands and vice versa, so this regionality of texts 
could also be a factor in finding older texts. 

5. Tradition/affiliation. The affiliation of a monastery can give an indication about its 
age, but this is uncertain because monasteries were/are sometimes taken over by monks 
from other traditions, and manuscripts were swapped between traditions. What is certain is 
that the Siyam Nikaya has many texts that are copies of manuscripts coming from 
Thailand, while the Amarapura Nikāya has many texts originating in Burma. I also noticed 
that in the libraries in Malwatta the Patimokkha manuscripts are mostly identical. This is 
probably because they are all based on one manuscript brought over from Thailand which 
was accepted as authoritative and from which all copies were initially made. 


1.5 The future of manuscript research in Sri Lanka 


Given the widespread neglect of collections, the general lack of interest in the preservation 
of and research into palm-leaf manuscripts in Sri Lanka, and often the considerable 
difficulty in getting access to collections, it is important that an international project is 
undertaken to preserve manuscripts by way of digitally photographing or scanning. This 
should be done in cooperation with Sri Lankan institutes such as the National Archives, 
universities, and a well-known international institute such as UNESCO, which already 
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manages some important historical sites in Sri Lanka. The digital photographs should not 
be stored in just one institution, where they might be lost, as happened with the microfilms 
at the National Archives, but should be made freely available on the internet so that any 
scholar can access them. Also detailed information (description, history, photographs, list 
of manuscripts) should be given about the monasteries where the manuscripts were 
photographed. Giving prominence to the monasteries will facilitate access to their libraries 
and will be of value to researchers. In the case of large collections such as the one at the 
Colombo Museum or in the British Museum, etc., the exact provenance of the manuscripts 
is often not known, detracting from their scientific, historical and cultural value. 

To get access to collections, the backing of the heads (mahanayaka) of the local mo- 
nastic communities (nikāya) is essential. The Sinhalese are very proud of their history and 
cultural heritage, and it will not be difficult to get backing from authorities if prominence 
is given to the preservers and custodians of the manuscripts. Emphasis would need to be 
put on the prestige that comes with making accessible the manuscript heritage of Sri Lanka 
rather than letting it rot away in locked cupboards. As the National Archives has experi- 
ence in photographing and preserving manuscripts and is trusted by monastery abbots, who 
call on it for preserving their collections, the assistance of this institute in a manuscript 
digitization project would facilitate matters. 

It would be best that all manuscripts of collections are photographed or digitally 
scanned. Scholars themselves can determine which ones are worthwhile for their work or 
not. The time that it takes to determine the value of a manuscript can be more than the time 
it takes to photograph 1t.'^ The manuscripts of a wide range of monasteries belonging to 
different traditions and located in different regions of the country should be photographed. 
It would also be important to carry out a manuscript survey again to find out which 
manuscripts are located where. The survey made by Somadasa in the 1950s and 1960s is 
not that reliable because it was done by mail rather than by visiting the libraries in person. 
Many manuscripts might have moved or disappeared in the meantime. 


2. Mainland South-East Asian manuscripts in Sri Lanka 


2.1 Introduction 


The second part of this article deals with non-Sinhala script Pali manuscripts in Sri Lankan 
manuscript collections. Many Thai and Burmese manuscripts were imported into Sri Lanka 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. They are of considerable interest because they might 
contain texts that are rare or lost on the mainland, or might contain historically valuable 
colophons, or might contain texts with important variant readings that have not been 
preserved in other textual lineages. They also shed light on the history of transmission of 
Pali texts. 

The scripts of the foreign Pali manuscripts in Sri Lanka are Burmese, Siamese Khom 
(also called Mül script), and modern Thai. There are also two Cambodian MSS with the 
Pafifíasa-jataka in Khom script that were given by the Bibliothèque Royale de Phnom 
Penh to the National Library in Colombo. Possibly there are also a few MSS in other SE 
Asian scripts, such as the Mon script. 

At the time of the revival of the Sinhalese Sangha in the 18th and 19th century many 
Pali texts were brought to Sri Lanka from Burma and Siam. The texts were imported 
because many Pali works, especially the commentaries (atthakathā) and subcommentaries 
(tika), were no longer available in Sri Lanka due to being lost in the destruction caused by 


10 Of course, some very common texts found in manuscripts such as the Dhammacakka-sutta and 
Satipatthana-sutta — of which there are 500 manuscripts in the library in the Octagon of the Temple of 
the Tooth — would not all need to be digitalized. The Octagon collection, however, is exceptional 
because the manuscripts were given to the temple for the sake of acquiring merit. 
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the Portuguese and the subsequent lack of royal support needed to copy and study Pali 
texts in the remaining monasteries. Newer Pali works composed in Burma and Siam in the 
preceding centuries were also not available due to the absence of relations with these 
countries after the Portuguese took control over ports and sea trade in Asia in the 16th 
century. 

Works composed in Mainland SE Asia that are found in Burmese or Thai scripts in Sri 
Lanka are the Yojanā-tīkā, Netti-tīkā, Vidagdhamukhamandana, Vinayagulhatthadīpanī, 
Vedavinicchaya, and the Mangalatthadipani. Perhaps there are other texts that were lost on 
the mainland or are very rare. 

Many of the manuscripts imported from Burma and Siam were used as the “masters” for 
transcribing the texts they contained into Sinhala script." Quite a few, if not many, of the 
manuscripts brought during this period are still preserved in libraries in Sri Lanka. In order 
to find original Sinhalese texts, that is, texts not based on texts imported from South East 
Asia first it is to be ascertained which texts have been imported and which readings 
distinguish them from Sinhalese texts. 

K.R. Norman (1983: 13—14) indicates the value of research into manuscript lineages: 


It is not inappropriate to talk of a Burmese or Siamese or Sinhalese tradition for 
the transmission of a particular text, and the differences which we find between 
the readings of the MSS belonging to the various traditions must go back to the 
councils which have been held from time to time in the different countries. The 
value of each tradition will depend upon the care with which evidence for 
variant readings was sifted, and the criteria which were adopted as the basis of 
the decisions which were made. We have, of course, no way of discovering this 
for the earlier councils. ... The way in which the upasampadā was re-introduced 
from one Buddhist country into another, and books were brought by visiting 
monks, has led to a situation where the traditions of each country have become 
to some extent interwoven. It is sometimes possible to detect the effect which 
this has had. When, for example, variant readings in a Sinhalese MS depend 
upon the similarity in shape of two aksaras which resemble each other in the 
Burmese script, but not in the Sinhalese syllabary, then we have a clear indica- 
tion that at some time a Burmese MS has been transliterated into Sinhalese 
characters. ... It is nevertheless possible that MSS are still extant in libraries in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand which are based upon a tradition which pre-dates, 
and therefore perhaps preserves readings older than and rejected by, more recent 
councils and editions. 


A list of texts which came to Sri Lanka with the second mission from Siam is given in 
von Hinūber 1988. The Samyuttanikāya and its commentary were not included in the list of 
books ordered from Siam and von Hinüber argues that this text was not needed as it was 
still found in Sri Lanka.” Consequently, there are quite marked differences between the 
readings found in the Samyuttanikāya texts copied in Sri Lanka and the ones copied in 
Southeast Asia, indicating a continuous Sri Lankan Samyuttanikaya manuscript tradition 


" For example, see the colophon of the Sinhala script Patthana manuscript in the collection of the 
National Museum in Colombo (MS no. 670): *Kalantarena lankadipe abhavappattam maramma-dese 
manthala-nagare visuddhārāmādhipatino ti...” “Having become extinct in the course of time in the 
Island of Lanka, of the abbot (adhipati) of the Visuddharama in the town of Manthala in the country of 
Myanmar ..." Although the colophon is incomplete, presumably the abbot in Mandalay sent or, less 
likely, brought the Patthana manuscript to Sri Lanka. (The division of Pali words and the English 
translation in de Silva 1938: 115 is incorrect. In the catalogue ellipses are provided after ti, indicating that 
the text broke off here. De Silva's translation: “The book in the course of time had been lost in Ceylon, 
and was brought back from the Visuddhārāma of Manthala Nagara in Burma,” reading adhipati noti, 
instead of the genitive adhipatino + ti.) 

? This is supported by the colophon of the Samyuttanikaya manuscript (MS No. 71) in the library of 
the National Museum in Colombo, which was copied in 1412 CE by Mangala Thera of Sunetra Devi 
Pirivena of Pepiliyana built by Parakrama Bahu VI. See de Silva 1938: 20. 
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uninfluenced by Southeast Asian traditions. The same applies for the Jātaka-atthakathā." 
On the other hand, texts such as the Theragatha-atthakatha originate from Southeast Asian 
text traditions. The colophon of the Theragāthā-atthakathā manuscript of the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen states that it was copied in 1768 from a Siamese original. Von 
Hinüber, however, appears to have been unaware of a 15th- or 16th-century manuscript 
with this text predating the re-introduction of the upasampadā. It is located in the Nevill 
Collection; see below. 

It also appears that some texts were only partly available. According to the colophon of 
the Sinhalese Milindapafiha text in a manuscript in the collection of the Cambridge 
University Library (Add. MS. 1251), it is partly a copy of a text in a manuscript brought 
from Siam: Siyamdesato ānitapotthako issatthassa panhato patthāya pariyosānavacanāni 
gahetva likhitan-ti jānitabbam.'* The colophon of the Sinhalese Milindapafiha manuscript 
in the Bibliothèque Nationale de France (BnF 359) states the same in different words: 
Siyam desena ānītam gahetvā potthakeņa ca patthāya issatthassa pafihato avasānāni 
vacanāni idam sabbam likhitan ti matam tathā ti. However, there is no Milindapanha MS 
in the list of texts send from Siam, only a Milinda-tīkā. There is also no mention of a 
Siamese Milindapanha MS in any of the indexes, etc., of manuscripts in Sri Lanka. 

The manuscripts sent to Sri Lanka by the second mission were ordered by the King of 
Siam and it is therefore likely that they were of good quality. It is possible that some rare 
and important Siamese Khom-script texts have been preserved in Sri Lanka which have 
better readings than the ones preserved in Thailand, or perhaps they no longer even exist in 
Thailand. Many manuscripts, most importantly the Royal collection, were destroyed 
during the plundering and burning of Ayudhya by the Burmese in 1768 — well after many 
Siamese manuscripts were sent to Sri Lanka in 1756 and the following years. Ayudhya 
period manuscripts are therefore rare in Siam. So few manuscripts were left that the new 
Siamese king brought manuscripts back from his military campaigns against Nakhorn Sri 
Thammarat and Cambodia, etc. In 1788 a council was summoned by King Rama I to 
purify the Tipitaka and produce a revised edition (called the “Edition of the Council’), 
since the existing edition, which had been made from unreliable texts after the more 
authentic texts had perished in Ayudhya, was full of errors." 

The monastery in which a text is found usually gives an indication about its origin, e.g., 
if a Patimokkha text is found in an Amarapura Nikaya monastery then it is based on the 
Burmese tradition (1.e., introduction, the chapter titles, readings, etc., of the Patimokkha 
text is the same as the Burmese tradition), but if it is found in a Siyam Nikaya monastery it 
is based on the Siamese tradition. Occasionally one even finds typical Siamese readings 
like ukāsa instead of okāsa"* in the introductions of Pātimokkha manuscripts found in 
Siyam Nikaya monasteries. The same affiliation principle applies for printed editions of 
Pali texts: if the monk who edited a Pali printed edition was ordained in the Amarapura 
Nikaya tradition then it is likely that he would have used manuscripts available within that 
tradition and it is likely that these texts are copies of Burmese manuscripts. Given the 
threat the new Burmese ordained lower-caste monks posed to the supremacy of the high- 
caste Siyam Nikaya, it is likely that no or few Pali texts were passed from the Siyam 
Nikaya to the Amarapura Nikaya. This would be the reason why many manuscripts were 
imported by Amarapura Nikaya monks from Burma. 

There is a higher chance that there are older and more original Sinhalese textual lineage 
MSS found in Siyam Nikaya monasteries because they are the inheritors of an older 


5 See von Hinūber 1983: 65—79. 
14 See Liyanaratne 1993: 139—40. 
5 See Saddhātissa 1993: 38. 

1% See Bizot 1988. 
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Sinhalese tradition. However, it is also possible that some older, Sinhalese textual tradition 
manuscripts are found in Amarapura Nikaya monasteries because the Amarapura Nikaya 
apparently took over some Siyam Nikaya as well as unaffiliated (i.e., with ganninānsela 
novices) monasteries, e.g., the Ambarukkharamaya near Balapitiya. 

The fact that texts came to Sri Lanka with the Siamese missions does not necessarily 
mean that these texts were lost in Sri Lanka, rather, it could be that the texts were not 
available to the monks in Puppharama (Malvatta) in Kandy because they might have been 
in an unknown location such as monastery libraries in the distant Mātara district. They 
could also have been in monastery libraries whose owners were uncooperative as they 
were opposed to the re-establishment of the upasampada. 

For example, in the list of manuscripts which came from Siam the Cullavagga is 
mentioned, and yet in the National Museum in Colombo there is a 13th- or 14th-century 
Cullavagga manuscript (MS 2363)." There is an old (17th-century?) fragmentary Majjhi- 
manikāya manuscript in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris (BnF 906)'* and an even older 
15th- or 16th-century Paramatthadīpanī-thera-therī-gāthā-atthakathā manuscript in the 
Nevill Collection in the British Museum (Or.6601[80].) The latter two manuscripts are 
incomplete and damaged. Perhaps these were the only known manuscripts and therefore 
new manuscripts needed to be imported. It is also possible that the monks in Kandy, if they 
were aware of them, were not satisfied with the quality of the texts because they were 
damaged or contained many scribal errors, etc., and therefore preferred the new Thai 
manuscripts. 

There appears to be a difference in the texts preserved in the southwestern coastal low 
country around Matara and Galle and the ones in the highlands of Kandy. Although 
monasteries had been destroyed by the Portuguese, Buddhism was more tolerated under 
Dutch rule. Some monasteries in the southwest, such as Mulgirigala, flourished in the 
Dutch period and manuscripts would have been copied there. Certain texts appear to have 
survived or been common in the low country which did not exist in the highlands (and vice 
versa). 

Nevill mentions in his note on the Simhala Bodhivamsaya (Or.6606[1]) that: “In the 
reign of Narendrasinha, about 1710, this work seems to have been rare or unknown to the 
priests about the court, as we find Saranankara translating the Pali work into Sinhalese, ap- 
parently in ignorance of the existence of this ancient version.” In his note on Or.6605(12) 
he mentions that many books found in the low country, such as the Amāvatura, are rare or 
little known in the Kandy area. The British archaeologist and manuscript collector Bell 
mentions that the palm-leaf manuscripts he got copied in 1895 for the National Museum 
Library in Colombo were very rare, if not unknown in the low country, and not often met 
in the Kandyan districts.'” Thus, there is a possibility that there are textual traditions in the 
South West which predate the reintroduction of the Siamese upasampada. 

An interesting historical detail regarding the second mission from Thailand is that the 
request for manuscripts from Ayudhya apparently was a pretext to obtain a Buddhist prince 
from Siam to replace the Kandyan king. King Sri Kirti Rajasimha was a man of South 
Indian origin (näyakkar) of Saivite upbringing and was not considered supportive enough 
of Buddhism. A younger brother of the king of Siam came along with the mission as one of 
the monks and was to become the new king of Kandy. However, the sinister plot to kill the 
king in the Puppharama Vihara monastery (Malvatta) failed and the Siamese prince and the 
other Siamese monks were banished.” 


" For more details on this manuscript see Fernando 1982: 146-157, and Gunawardhana 1997: 41-43. 
5 See Perera 1935: 53. 

? See Bell and Bell 1993: 264. 

? See Mirando 1985: 58-59 (n. 74) and 138-40. The story of the plot is narrated in the Sasanavatirna- 
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2.2 The list of texts in Somadasa s Lankave Puskola Pot Namavaliya and in Mudiyanse S 
"4 Catalogue of Palm Leaf Manuscripts Written in Burmese, Cambodian and Siamese 
Script" 

The most comprehensive survey made so far of manuscripts in Sri Lanka was carried out 
by Somadasa in the 1950s and 1960s, and published in the first two volumes of Lankave 
Puskoļa Pot Nāmavaliya 20 (LPPN).” This survey was done by mail — not in person — 
and is therefore not always accurate. Some collections have deteriorated or disappeared 
(i.e., sold to antique shops, stolen, or taken to other monasteries) since the survey was 
made. Another survey, by Nandasena Mudiyanse (1972—1974), was done in person and is 
much more accurate and detailed, but it only covers a limited number of monasteries. It 
appears that there are many more texts in libraries which could not be accessed, etc., and 
which are therefore not given in Somadasa's and Mudiyanse's surveys. Both surveys do 
not provide any details about the affiliations and history of the monasteries where the 
manuscripts are found. 

When comparing the list of Somadasa with the list of Mudiyanse, it appears that almost 
all of the Siam (Si) script manuscripts listed in LPPN are actually Khom-script manu- 
scripts, e.g., one Khom-script manuscript mistakenly being listed as a Siam-script manu- 
script in LPPN is the Saddasāratthajālinī manuscript of Sunandaramaya in Unavatuna. In 
LPPN the Siamese Khom script is mistakenly called Kamboja, 1.e., “Cambodian,” and also 
Mudiyanse mistakenly calls it “Cambodian script.” There are also quite a few manuscripts 
identified by Mudiyanse that are not listed in LPPN although sometimes other manuscripts 
of the same monasteries are listed in LPPN; probably this is because the monks providing 
the indexes to Somadasa did not know the scripts. A comparison of a part of the library 
index of the Ambarukkharama with LPPN shows that the library contains several 
manuscripts that are not listed in LPPN or are not attributed as foreign script manuscripts 
in LPPN; see 2.13 below. There are also monasteries with Mainland Southeast Asian 
manuscripts — such as the Subhūti Vihāra in Waskaduwa — that are not listed in LPPN, 
probably because they did not send the requested data to Somadasa (perhaps out of non- 
cooperation, fear of thieves, etc.). 

As can be easily noticed, by far the majority of manuscripts are in the Burmese script. 
These manuscripts came from Burma to Sri Lanka in the 19th century during the formation 
of the Amarapura Nikaya. Many Sinhalese monks went — and some still do go — to study 
Abhidhamma and Pali at the large monastic universities in Burma and they naturally would 
have brought the manuscripts back to Sri Lanka. Burmese monks also came to Sri Lanka to 
teach and visit and would have brought manuscripts as gifts and study material.” Burmese 
or Thai lay pilgrims could also have donated manuscripts to monasteries and temples, such 
as the Temple of the Tooth, where a few Khom-script manuscripts are found. 

The Khom-script manuscripts came to Sri Lanka in the last half of the 18th and in the 
first half of the 19th century during the formation of the Siyam Nikaya. Some of the 
manuscripts would have come with the abovementioned official missions, and some with 
Sinhalese monks returning from visits to Siam or with Siamese monks visiting Sri Lanka. 

Most of the Khom-script manuscripts are found in Rajamahaviharas (“great royal 
monasteries”), especially in and around Kandy, the founding place and headquarters of the 
Siyam Nikāya, which has a Siamese upasampadā lineage. Most of the Burmese manu- 
scripts are found in Amarapura Nikaya monasteries in the cinnamon plantation areas along 
the Southwestern coastal road and railway line, e.g., the Ambarukkharamaya near Balapi- 


varnanava (Nevill Collection: Or.6606[12]) and the Harispattu-rajavaliya. A more detailed description is 
given by Vachissara 1961: 322—327. 

*! The third volume deals only with Sinhalese manuscripts in the British Museum. 

? There are still Burmese viharas in Colombo, Galle, and Kandy with resident Burmese monks. 
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tiya. The Amarapura Nikaya — which is divided into more than twenty subsects of differ- 
ent Burmese upasampadā lineages — was initially founded and supported by members of 
the cinnamon peelers caste (chaliya) of the Southwestern coastal area, who could not be 
ordained in the Siyam Nikaya which was (and is) exclusive to members of the highest 
Goviyo caste. 

Occasionally one or two Burmese manuscripts are found in “Siamese tradition” mon- 
asteries? and sometimes Siamese manuscripts are found in “Burmese tradition” monaster- 
ies.” As Blackburn (2002: 29, n. 138) suggests,” there is a possibility that these Burmese 
manuscripts in Siamese tradition monasteries were brought from Arakan in the 17th 
century; however, this possibility is rather remote and it is more likely that they came with 
Siyam Nikaya monks visiting or studying in Burma or with Burmese monks visiting Sri 
Lanka. 


2.2.1.1 Texts in Lankave Puskoļa Pot Namavaliya I” 

Anguttaranikaya: 305 3 Bu, 349 Bu* (part), 357 Bu, 359 Bu, 364 Si, 630 Bu & 3 part Bu, 636 Bu 

Anguttaranikaya-atthakatha: 305 Bu, 630 2 Bu 

Apadana Pali: 402 Bu, 630 Bu 

Apadana-atthakatha: 58 Bu (= 5867), 305 2 Bu 

Apheggusäradipani Buruma Sannaya”’: 587 2 Bu 

Abhidhammatthavibhavinr-vannana, Anutīkā-sangaha, Anusangaha-tika, Paramatthasāramaiijūsā, 
(Abhidhammatthasangaha dutiya maha-tikaya dutiya anutika): 239 2 (or 3) Kh, 665 Si* 

Abhidhammatthasangaha, Abhidhamma-sangaha: 283 Bu, 305 Kh & Bu, 314 Bu, 359 Bu, 398 Bu*, 
519 2 Bu, 622 Bu*, 630 Bu, 665 Si* 

Abhidhammatthasangaha-anutika: 630 Bu 

Abhidhammatthasangaha-tatiya-tika, Sankhepa-vannana, Culla-tīkā: 235 Bu*, 305 Bu, 357 Bu, 398 
Bu 

Abhidhammatthasangaha-dīpanī: 355 Bu 

Abhidhammatthasangaha dutiya mahā-tīkā, Abhidhammattha-vibhāvinī, Vibhāvinī-tīkā, Tika Jo: 
235 Bu*, 305 2 Bu, 398 Bu*, 437 Kh, 519 Bu 

(Abhidhammatthasangaha dutiya mahā-tīkāya anutika,) Abhidhammatthasangaha-anutīkā, Maņi- 
sara-mafijüsa: 630 Bu 

Abhidhammatthasangaha-nissaya (Buruma Sannaya?*): 369 

Abhidhammapitaka, Vijam-pitaka, Satta-ppakarana: 239 Kh 

Abhidhammapitaka-tika, Abhidhamma-milatika, Mūla-tīkā, Satta-ppakarana-tika, Paramattha- 
ppakāsinī: 349 Bu*, 630 Bu 

Abhidhammamātikā-atthakathā, Mohavicchedanī: 665 Si* 

Abhidhammāvatāra: 630 Bu 

Abhidhammāvatāra-nava-tīkā, Abhidhammattha-vikäsint: 305 Bu 

Abhidhammāvatāra-purāņa-tīkā: 601 Bu 

Abhidhanappadipika, Palinighandu: 239 Bu, 355 Bu, 357 Bu 

Abhidhanappadipika-tika: 305 Bu 

Avasa-dananisamsa, Pasadajanani: 817 Kh 

Itivuttaka: 326 2 Bu, 359 Bu, 519 Bu 

Udana: 359 Bu, 519 Bu 

Uposatha-vinicchaya: 305 Bu 


3 E.g., one in the Vijayasundara Rajamahavihara in Asgiriya, Kandy; see Filliozat 1995: 135—191. 

* E.g., several at the Ambarukkharamaya at Ambagahapitiya near Balapitiya. 

? The 40 Buruma Tunpitaka pot in the Sangharaja Museum in Malvatta that Blackburn refers to are 
printed books (pot), not MSS. 

* Works also listed by Mudiyanse are marked with an asterisk (*). 

? Buruma sannaya presumably means a Burmese nissaya. 

? Probably a Burmese nissaya. 
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Kaccayana, Sandhikappa: 305 Bu part, 335 Bu, 359 Bu part, 398 2 Bu, 630 Bu 

Kaccāyana-tīkā (tatiya), Kaccāyana suttaniddesa: 305 Bu 

Kaccayana-tika (dutiya), Kaccayana-vannana: 305 Bu, 630 Bu 

Kaccāyana-tīkā (purāņa), Mukhamatta-dipani, Nyasa: 630 2 Bu 

Kaccāyana-tīkā (puräna), Dutiya Maha Anutīkā, Nirutti-sära-mafjüsä: 305 2 Bu, 369 Bu 

Kaccāyana-vaņņanā, Kaccāyana-tīkā (dutiya): 305 Bu, 630 Bu 

Kaccayana-sara: 630 Bu 

Kammavaca: 84 Kh, 235 Bu*, 249 Bu, 305 Bu, 331 Bu, 331 Bu & Si, 332 Bu, 335 2 Bu, 357 Bu, 
368 Kh, 375 Bu, 392 Bu, 396 Bu, 398 Bu, 437 Kh, 472 Bu, 511 Si, 518 Bu, 595 Bu, 630 3 Kh, 
807 Kh, 813 Bu, 858 Bu 

Karaka Vistaraya: 305 Bu 

Khuddaka-patha: 305 Bu, 359 Bu, 522 Bu, 630 Bu 

Khuddasikkha: 305 Bu, 357 Bu, 386 Bu, 437 Kh, 518 Bu 

Khuddasikkha-nissaya (Buruma Sannaya?): 348 (? Bu), 586 Bu 

Gandhaharana, Nipatatthavibhavini: 396 Bu 

Cakka-pūjanālankāraya: 437 Kh 

Cariyapitaka: 305 Bu 

Cullavagga-pali: 305 Bu, 335 Bu, 359 Bu, 398 2 Bu*, 402 Kh* 

Cullavagga-atthakatha (Samantapasadika part): 239 Kh 

Cullasuddhanta?: 621 Bu 

Chakesa-dhatuvamsa: 305 Bu 

Jataka-atthakatha, Paramattha-jotika: 239 Kh, 305 2 Bu & 2 part Bu, 513 2 Kh part 

Jātaka kathā (kipayak)*': 305 Kh 

Tun Sūtraya, Pirit Tun Sütraya?: 703 Bu 

Terasa-khanda-tika: 630 Bu 

Thera-gatha: 630 Bu 

Dasa-danavatthu-ppakarana: 335 Bu 

Dighanikaya: 151 2 Bu part, 305 2 Bu and 2 Bu part, 359 Bu, 398 2 Bu, 630 Bu 

Dighanikaya-atthakatha: 326 Bu, 472 Kh* 

Dīpālankāra-sandeša: 437 Kh 

Dhammapada: 305 Bu 

Dhammapada-atthakatha: 235 Kh, 392 Kh, 629 Bu 

Dhammasangani-ppakarana: 154 Bu*, 305 4 Bu, 374 Bu, 522 Bu, 630 Bu 

Dhammasangani-ppakarana-atthakatha: 305 Bu, 601 Bu, 630 Bu 

Dhammasangani-ppakarana-sankhepa-tika: 349 Bu* 

Dharma-pustakaya (Sangraha-bana-potada, Banadaham Potada): 335 Bu 

Dhatukatha-ppakarana: 151 Bu, 305 3 Bu, 359 Bu, 398 Bu, 522 Bu, 630 Bu 

Dhatukatha-ppakarana-ganthi: 349 Bu* 

Dhātukathā-ppakaraņa-tīkā: 305 Bu 

Namartipa-paricchedaya: 437 Kh 

Niddesa-pali?: 359 Bu 

Nirutti-vibhavani-tika: 586 Bu 

Netti-tika, Netti-vibhavanr: 364 Si 

Pafica-ppakarana-atthakatha, Paramattha-dīpanī: 305 Bu, 630 Bu 

Paticca-samuppada: 425 Bu, 519 Bu 

Patisanthāra-kathā: 402 Bu 

Patisambhida-magga: 374 Bu 


? Probably a Burmese nissaya. 

"A Sanghadisesa procedure. 

>! Some Jātaka stories. 

» Three Paritta Suttas. 

? Uncertain whether Culla- or Maha-niddesa. 
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Patthana-pali, Patthana-ppakarana: 151 Bu & 4 part Bu, 305 4 Bu & 4 part Bu, 359 Bu, 630 part Bu 

Paramattha-mafjüsä Buruma Sannaya**: 305 Bu 

Parivara-pali: 335 Bu, 398 Bu 

Parivara-atthakatha (Samantapasadika part): 437 Kh 

Parivāsa-kammavācā*: 305 Bu 

Pacittiya-pali: 26 Bu*, 151 Bu, 239 Kh, 305 6 Bu, 398 Bu 

Pacittiya-pali-atthakatha (Samantapāsādikā part): 601 Bu, 630 Bu 

Patika-sutta: 305 Bu 

Patimokkha, Ubhaya-matika: 305 Kh & 2 Bu, 369 Bu, 437 Kh, 517 Bu, 518 Bu, 519 Bu, 807 Bu 

Patimokkha-atthakatha, Kankhāvitaraņī, Mātikā-atthakathā: 146 Bu, 155 B, 305 3 Bu, 516 Bu, 519 
Bu, 630 Bu 

Pätimokkha-tikä°: 630 2 Bu 

Patimokkha-nissaya: (348 Bu?) 586 Bu 

Pātimokkha-padārtha-varņanā?": 237 Bu 

Parajika-pali, Parajika-khandha: 151 Bu, 232 Kh, 235 Kh, 392 part Kh, 398 Bu, 437 Kh, 630 Bu 

Parajika-pali-atthakatha (Samantapasadika part): 357 Bu, 359 Bu 

Palimuttaka-vinayavinicchaya-sangaha, Mahavinaya-sangaha, Vinaya-sangaha: 305 Bu, 392 Kh 

Pāļimuttaka-vinayavinicchaya-sangaha-nava-mahātīkā, Vinayālankāra-tīkā: 305 Bu & part Bu, 335 
Bu, 357 Bu, 592 Bu 

Puggalapafifiatti: 305 Bu 

Petavatthu: 359 Bu 

Petavatthu-atthakatha, Paramattha-dipani: 396 Si 

Bālāvatāra-liyana-sannaya, Okandapola-sannaya: 326 Bu?* 

Buddhavamsa: 359 Bu 

Bodhivamsa-tika: 630 Bu 

Bhikkhunī-pātimokkha: 235 Kh* 

Bhikkhu-patimokkha: 305 Kh, 368 Bu, 398 Bu, 437 2 Kh, 630 Bu 

Bhedacitta-dipant: 586 Bu 

Majjhimanikaya: 351 Bu, 630 3 part Bu 

Majjhimanikaya-atthakatha: 630 2 part Bu 

Majjhimanikaya-nava-tika, Dutiya-līnatthappakāsinī, Līnatthappakāsinī, Linatthavannana: 326 Bu 

Mantra-potak: 211 (Sinhala-Burmese, incomplete) 

Mahaniddesa-atthakatha, Saddhamma-ppajotika: 630 Bu 

Mahapadana-sutta-atthakatha: 335 Bu 

Mahavamsa: 630 Bu 

Mahavamsa-tika, Pajjapadoruvamsa vannana, Vamsatthapakāsinī: 305 Bu 

Mahavagga-pali: 151 2 Bu, 239 Kh, 305 4 Bu & 2 part Bu, 359 Bu, 398 2 Bu*, 630 Bu, 807 Bu 

Mahāvagga-samyuttaya'”: 665 Si 

Maha-suddhanta” (sampūrņa kalayama vatpirima): 621 

Mātikā-dīpanī: 398 Si* 

Marammaka"! Sihala Sandesa: 437 Bu 

Milindapafiha®: 402 Bu 

Mūlakaccāyanaya: 239 Kh 


* Probably a Burmese nissaya. 

> A sanghādisesa procedure. 

% Somadasa notes that it is uncertain whether this is the purāņa- or nava-tīkā. 

37 Perhaps a Burmese Nissaya or perhaps the Patimokkha-ganthidipani by Nanakitti. 
* This seems to be a mistake, as this is a Sinhalese sannaya. 

? Presumably the last book of the Samyuttanikaya. 

“ A sanghādisesa procedure. 

^ Māramma = Myanmar/Burma. 

? Uncertain, as it is listed under the heading of the Sinhala Milindaprasnaya. 
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Mūlasikkhā: 305 2 Bu, 357 2 Bu, 437 2 Kh, 610 Bu 

Maitri-varnanava: 666 Bu 

Moggalayana, Moggalanayana-vutti: 402 Bu 

Yamaka-ppakarana: 151 3 part Bu, 305 2 Bu & 2 part Bu, 359 Bu, 398 Bu 
Yojana-tīkā: 239 Kh [cf. note 56] 

Raja-martanadhaya (-pāļi): 305 Bu 

Vamsalankara-dipant: 359 Bu 

Vattakkhandhaya?: 305 Bu 

Väcakopadesa-tikä*: 586 Bu 

Vaccavacaka-tika, Vāccavācaka-vaņņanā: 359 Bu, 586 Bu 
Vidagdha-mukhamandanaya (päli): 665 Si* 

Vinaya-gulhatthadipant: 357 Bu 

Vinayamafijūsā: 305 Bu 

Vinayavinicchaya, Vanavinisa: 437 Kh, 513 Kh 
Vinayavinicchaya-navatika: 437 Kh 

Vibhangappakarana: 151 Bu, 305 Bu & part Bu, 335 Bu, 398 Bu*, 630 Bu, 665 Si 
Vibhangappakarana-atthakatha, Sammohavinodani: 305 Bu, 335 Bu, 378 Bu, 398 Bu, 630 3 Bu 
Vibhattibheda: 239 Kh 

Vibhatyatthappakarana (-gatha): 586 Kh 

Vimanavatthu-ppakarana: 359 Bu 

Visuddhimagga: 305 2 Bu & part Bu, 398 Bu, 519 Bu 
Visuddhimagga-ganthipadaya: 369 Bu 

Visuddhimagga-tīkā": 392 Bu & 2 Kh, 630 2 Bu, 665 Si* 

Vuttodaya: 305 Bu (also at Island Hermitage) 

Vuttodaya-tika 6: 630 Bu 

Vessantara-jatakaya-pali: 335 Bu 

Veda-vinicchaya (Naekaet*’): 335 Bu 

Samyuttanikaya: 305 Bu, 359 Bu, 630 3 Bu 

Samyuttanikaya-atthakatha, Sāratthappakāsinī: 305 4 Bu, 335 Bu, 398 Bu 
Samyuttanikāya-tīkā"*: 305 Bu 

Samyuttanikaya-nidana: 305 Bu 

Sacca-sankhepa-tika: 437 Kh 

Satipatthana-sutta, Maha-satipatthana-sutta: 622 Bu 
Sattasuriyuggamana-sutta: 326 Bu 

Saddatthabhedacinta: 305 Bu, 586 Bu 

Saddatthabhedacinta-tika: 586 Bu 

Saddaniti: 235 Kh, 305 Bu, 630 Bu 

Saddavutti, Saddavuttippakāsaka: 302? Bu, 630 Bu 

Saddavutti-tīkā: 305 Bu 

Sandeša (pali): 630 7 Bu 

Samantapasadika: 239 Kh, 305 2 Bu & 4 part Bu, 310 Bu, 335 Bu, 630 Bu & part Bu, 
Samantapasadika-atthayojana: 665 part Si 


* The part of the Khandhakas/Mahavagga dealing with vatta? 

^ Sinhalese MSS of the Vacakopadesa (part of the Petakopadesa or a synonym for it?) are listed in the 
preceding entry in LPPN. 

^ Somadasa notes that there might be a mix-up here of different frkas. 

^5 Somadasa notes that there might be a mix-up here of different frkas. 

? Naekaet = astrology. 

^ Somadasa notes that these might be purāņa- or nava-tīkās. 

? This probably is a mistake for 305 as there is a Burmese Saddavutti MS found in 305 according to 
the current index. 
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Dutiya-vinaya-tīkā, Sāratthadīpanī (Samantapāsādikā-dutiya-tīkā): 305 3 Bu, 357 part Bu, 521 Bu, 
630 Bu, 817 part Bu 

Samantapāsādikā-navatīkā, Tatiya-vinaya-tīkā, Vimativinodanī: 305 Bu, 357 part Bu, 630 Bu, 665 Si* 

Samantapāsādikā-purāņa-tīkā, Pathama Vinaya-tīkā, Vajirabuddhi-tika: 7 Bu, 326 Bu, 630 Bu, 665 Si* 

Sampindita-maha-nidana: 239 Kh 

Sambandha-cinta: 305 Bu, 630 Bu 

Sādhujana-pabodhinī: 437 Kh 

Sarasangaha: 239 Kh, 305 Si, 335 Bu 

Sasanavamsa: 357 Bu 

Sitatthavatthu: 359 Bu 

Sīmāvisodhanī: 305 Bu 

Sīlakkhandavagga-atthakathā: 335 Bu, 630 Bu 

Sthalavatthu-ppakarana: 305 Bu 

Sthalasandesa-katha: 586 Bu 

Sugatavidatthi: 437 Kh 

Sucittalankara: 437 Kh 

Suttanipata: 359 Bu, 630 2 Bu 

Suttanipata-atthakatha, Paramatthajotika: 630 2 Bu 

Suttasangaha: 630 Bu 

Subodhalankara: 305 Bu 

Sūtra sanna (or satta?): 639 Bu 


2.2.1.2 Manuscripts which might be in Khom script or are connected to Siyam 
Kamboja hodiya°: 692 (=) 

Siyam akurupota: 59, 61 (4), 342, 374, 407, 437, 688, 756 

Siyam upasampadäva gaena vistarayak hä vinya karunu: 650 

Siyam dešīya varunaegilla?': 31 

Siyam nikaya Pilibanda vada lipiyak: 598 

Siyam nikaye upasampada karmaya (Simhala): 663 

Siyam Buruma adi sandeša: 365 

Siyam Mahanikaye Malvatu parsvase katikavattak ha sandešayak (Simhala): 650 
Siyam rajuge sandeša pitapat (Pali): 305 

Siyam ratin upasampadava gena ime puvata: 513 

Siyam sandeša, Šyāma sandeša: 310, 407, 437, 620, 692 (3) 


2.2.1.3 Texts which might be in Burmese script or are connected to Burma 

Burumayata yuvü Sandesaya (Pali): 429 

Burumayata yuvü Simavada sandešaya (Vimalasaratissa Mahanayaka): 305 

Buruma Šāsanavamsa, Sasanavamsa-dipika: 305, 310, 311, 338, 369, 398, 433, 519, 577, 621, 638 
Buruma Sandeša: 357(11), 437 Bu, 586, 692 

Buruma Siyam Sandeša: 437 

Buruma Hodhiya?: 476 Bu, 692 Bu 


2.2.1.4 Libraries in which the above texts are found according to LPPN I 
26: Jayasekararamaya, Kinigama, Butpitiya (Colombo Dist.) 

31: Yatavatte Rajamahavihara, Kosvinna, Ganemulla (Colombo Dist.) 

58: Karunatilakaramaya, Kotahena (Colombo Dist.) 


"A Khom script syllabary. 
>! A Siamese dictionary. 
? A Burmese script syllabary. 
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59: Kolonnave Viharaya, Colombo 
61: Gangarama Viharaya, Hunupitiya, Colombo 


146: 
151: 
154: 
211: 
232: 
235: 
237: 
239: 
302: 
305: 
310: 
326: 
335: 
342: 
348: 


349: 


35 


= 


357: 
359: 
364: 
365: 
368: 
369: 
374: 
378: 
386: 
392: 


396 


398: 
402: 
407: 
425: 
437: 
472: 
476: 
511: 
513: 
516: 
517: 
518: 
519: 
521: 
522: 
586: 
592: 


60 
610 


m 


Pujaramaya, Totupitiya, Vaduva (Kälutara Dist.) 

Vālakārāma Maha-viharasthanaya, Potupitiya, Vaduva (Kālutara Dist.) 
Saddharmārāma Viharaya, Nallūruva, Pāņadura (Kālutara Dist.) 
A$vattaramaya, Gomagodha, Kengalla (Mahanuvara Dist.) 

Asgiri Viharaye Vaelluva Pansala, Asgiri Viharaya, Mahanuvara 

Sri Dalada Maligava Puskolapot Pustakalaya Sri Dalada Maligava, Mahanuvara 
Suduhumpola RMV, Mahànuvara 

Bhayagiri Vijayasundarama Puranaviharaya, Asgiriya, Mahanuvara 
Abhinavaramaya, Hiddaruva, Kosgoda (Galle Dist.) 
Mahamilavihara/Ambarukkharamaya, Ambagahapitiya, Waelitota, Balapitiya (Galle Dist.) 
Ganegodaella RMV, Kosgoda (Galle Dist.) 

Vanavasa RMV, Panditaratna Yatramulla, Bentara, Bentota Pirivena (Galle Dist.) 
Sirivijaya Bodhiramaramaya, Boggopitiya, Galvehera, Ahunugalla (Galle Dist.) 
Sunandaramaya, Mullegodha, Induruva (Bentota Area) 

Tapodhanarama Purana Mahaviharaya, Kaetapalagodha, Karandeniya, Vatugedara, Ambalan- 
goda 

Tapasaramaya, Dodanduva (Galle Dist.) (= The Polgasduva Island Hermitage) 
: Nigrodharamaya, Randombe, Ambalangoda 

Pusparamaya, Godagena, Ambalangoda 

Mahakappina Mudalindaramaya, Rajpaksa Vaelitara, Balapitiya Pirivena, Balapitiya 
Siksalankara Pirivena, Randombe, Ambalangoda 

Sailäbimbärämaya, Dodanduva (Galle Dist.) 

Siri Sohanaramaya, Kahava, Telvatta (Galu Dist. Waellabadha Pattuva) 
Sudarsanaramaya, Bussa, Waellabadha, Gintota (Galle Dist.) 

Subhaddarama Mahāvihāraya, Batapola (Galu Dist. Waellabadha Pattuva) 
Anandaramaya / Ananda Pirivena, Kitulampitiya, Galla 

Jayavardhanaramaya, Pitivaella, Bussa, Gintota (Galle Dist.) 

Paramananda Mahaviharaya, Minvatgoda, Galla 
Valakarama Purana Viharaya, Dadalla, Gintota (Galle Dist.) 

Vijayananda Viharaya, Waelivatta, Galla (in Mudiyanse: Vijayananda Pirivena, Galle) 
Švetabimbārāmaya, Bope, Galla (Mudiyanse gives it as Kalegana, Galle) 
Sudharmārāma Mahāvihāraya, Devature, Magalla, Gālla 

Ganegoda Purāņa Vihāra Kodāgodha, Imaduva (Gālle Dist. Talpe Pattuva) 

Ranvaelle Vihāraya, Kataluva, Ahamgama (Gālu Dist. Talpe Pattuva) 

Kaebiliyapola Purāņa Mahāvihāraya, Hakmana 

Ganegodha Purāņa Vihāraya, Mūlatiyana (Mātara Dist. Kandbadha Pattuva) 
Vidyāniketa Pirivena, Sapugodha, Kamburupitiya (Mātara Dist. Gangabadha Pattuva) 
Šrī Nivāsārāmaya, Aturaliya (Mātara Dist. Gangabadha Pattuva) 

Siri Pavaranivesārāmaya, Karaputugala (Mātara Dist. Gangabadha Pattuva) 
Sujanakanta Vihāraya, Karagodha, Uyangodha (Mātara Dist. Gangabadha Pattuva) 
Sudaršana Mahāvihāraya, Indakkaetiya, Akuraessa (Mātara Dist.) 

Sudaršanārāmaya (Siri Sudassanārāmaya), Godapitiya, Akuressa 

Sudharmārāma Purāņa Pirivena Potgul, Nāndugala, Mātara 

Sudharmārāmaya, Petangahavatta, Nihagoda (Mātara Dist. Gangabadha Pattuva) 
Ariyārāmaya, Kapugama, Devundara (Mātara Dist. Waellabadha Pattuva) 

Galgaņe Vihāraya, Uturudevutdara, Devutdara (Mātara Dist. Waellabadha Pattuva) 
: Jayavardhārāmaya, Yatayana, Mātara 
: Padumārāmaya (Padmaramaya), Matara Pīkvaella, Mātara (in Mudiyanse the address is 
Dhammaratana Mawatha, Polhena, Mātara) 


620: 
621: 
622: 
629: 
630: 
639: 
665: 
688: 


666: 
692: 
703: 
756: 
807: 
817: 
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Bombure Purana Pirivena, Kapugama, Devundara 

Mahamantinda Pirivena, Waelliveriya, Matara 

Maligataenne RMV, Dodampagala, Kemagodha, Dikvaella (Matara Dist.) 

Vaevarukkannala Maha Viharaya, Dikvaella (Mātara Dist.) 

Vijayabimbaramaya (Sirtvijayapustakālaya), Piliduva, Matara 
Siripavara-vijayaramaya, Ihalawela, Kukanadure (Mātara Dist.) 

Jayatilakaramaya, Vaellavatta, Nakulagamuva (Hambantota Dist. Batahira Giruva Pattuva) 
Mūlgiri-rājamahā vihāraya, Mūlgirigala, Vīrakaetiya (Hambantota Dist. Batahira Giruva 
Pattuva) 

Jayamahaviharaya, Rukava, Tetolpitiya (Hambantota Dist. Batahira Giruvā Pattuva) 

Vanavāsakudhā Vihāraya (Sri Dhammadinna Pustakālaya), Polonnāruva, Tangalla 
Saddharmakosakaramaya, Galahitiya, Valasmulla (Hambantota Dist.) 

Naeluva Potgul Viharaya, Periyakadu, Naeluva (Kurunaegala Dist.) 

Jinajotikaramaya, Maedavala, Udukinda, Fort Maekdonalds (Badulla Dist.) 
Sumangalaramaya (Ratanajoti Pustakālaya), Vidurupola, Kaepitipola (Badulla Dist..) 


2.2.2.1 Texts in Lankave Puskola Pot Namavaliya II 
Abhidhammatthasangaha: 41 Bu*, 118 Si, 506 Bu, 516 2 Bu 
Abhidhammatthasangaha-tatiya-tika, °-müla-tikä: 665 Bu 
Abhidhammatthasangaha-dīpanī: 506 Bu 
Abhidhammatthasangaha-majjhima-tika, Pathamanutika: 424 Bu 2 
Abhidhammavatara: 424 Bu, 516 Si 

Aenuvam-pirita, Nava-sutta-paritta: 338 Bu 

Uttarivinicchaya: 506 Bu 

Kaccayana-tika Pathama, Kaccayana-vutti-vannana, Nyasa: 424 Bu* 2 
Kaccāyana-tīkā Dutiya: 424 Bu*, 506 Bu 

Kaccāyana-tīkā Tatiya: 424 Bu* 

Kaccāyana-tīkā Pathama, Dutiya-mahā-anutīkā, Niruttisäramafjüsä: 506 Bu 
Kaccāyana-bheda: 75 Bu* 

Kaccāyana-bheda-purāņa-tīkā: 47 Bu* 

Kaccāyana-sāra-nava-tīkā: 506 Bu 

Kammavācā: 37 Bu, 47 Bu, 100 Bu, 325 Kh, 356 Bu, 424 5 Bu*, 440 Si*, 474 Bu 
Khandha-vibhanga: 506 Bu 

Khuddasikkha: 536 Bu*, 665 Bu 

Khuddasikkha-navatika: 665 Bu 

Cullavagga: 670 Kh 

Temiya-jātaka: 506 Bu 

Dhammasanganī: 424 Bu, 506 Bu 

Dhammasanganī-atthakathā: 424 Bu 670 Kh 

Dhatukatha: 424 Bu 

Nāmacāradīpanī: 506 Bu 

Paccayarasikatha: 506 Bu 

Patthana: 424 2 Bu* incompl 

Paücappakarana-atthakatha: 424 Bu 

Paramatthavinicchaya-tika?: 41 Bu 

Parivara: 512 Bu 

Parivara-tika: 670 Kh 

Pacittiya-pali: 424 Si 506 Bu 670 Kh 

Patimokkha, Ubhaya-patimokkha: 656 Si 

Parajika-pali: 41, 424 Bu 

Palimuttaka-vinaya-vinicchaya: 669 Bu 
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Buddhavamsa-atthakatha: 512 Bu 
Bhikkhunī-pātimokkha: 665 Bu 
Majjhimanikaya-atthakatha: 512 Bu 3 

Mahavamsa: 424 Bu 

Mahavagga: 670 Kh 

Mūlasikkhā-tīkā?: 506, 665 Bu 
Mūlasikkhā-nava-tīkā, Vinaya-vimaticchedanī: 506 Bu 
Yamaka: 424 Bu* 

Rupasiddhi, Pada-rūpasiddhi: 506 Bu 
Vinayattha-dīpanī?: 506 Bu 

Vinayavinicchaya: 506 Bu 

Vibhanga: 424 Bu* 

Sammohavinodani, Vibhanga-atthakatha: 424? Bu* 
Vimanavatthu: 440 Si 

Visuddhimagga: 424 Bu*, 516 Si* 
Sankhyapakasaka-tika: 506 Bu 
Saddatthabhedacinta: 506 Bu 

Saddaniti: 506 Bu 

Saddasāratthajālinī: 22 Si* ** 

Samantapasadika: 516 Si* 
Samantapāsādikā-bhikkhunī-vibhanga-vaņņanā: 665 Bu 
Samantapasadika-majjhima-tika: 506 Bu 
Sambandhacintā-navatīkā: 47 Bu* 
Sādhu-janappamodanī: 506 Bu 

Sucittālankāra: 506, 665 Bu 

Sutta-sangaha: 424 Bu 


2.2.2.2 Manuscripts in LPPN II which might be in Khom script or are connected to Siam 
Kāmboja pot?: 522, 633, 634, 647, 649, 669 (2) 

Kamboja hodiya?: 522 

Siyam Akurupot: 424 

Siyamtānāpati vistaraya: 522 (No: 277350) 

Siyamdesayen lamkāvata upasampadava genāvistaraya: 389 

Siyamnikaya samanga vadaliyumak: 506 

Siyamrajuge pinpota: 304 

Siyamrajuge punyanumodanava: 670 

Siyamratena evunu liyumak: 670 

Siyamratnamalaya (Sinhala, Kavi, Katupitiye Maetindu): 632 

Siyam Liyum: 517 

Siyam vinaya pot**: 522 

Siyam sandešaya: 424, 672 

Siyāmdesa gamaņam prakaraņaya: 512 

Siyāme Dhārmika Rajatumāge Puņyakaraņa pravrutti: 670 

Siyame Dhārmika Raju Kirti Sri rajasimha rajuta Pin anumodankota evanalada sandeSaya: 670. 


5 In the Namavaliya it is under 405, but the editor must have mixed it up, as 424 immediately follows 
405 and a Burmese script Sammohavinodani is found in the current library index of 424. 

°* According to Mudiyanse this manuscript is in Khom script. 

5 Khom script syllabary. 

* This not a Vinaya work, but rather the Yojana-tīkā-sangaha. It is no. 277258 in the manuscript card- 
index of the Peradeniya University Library. 
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2.2.2.3 Manuscripts in LPPN II which might be in Burmese script or are connected to 
Burma 

Buruma-pota?: 331, 534, 665, 668, 670, 671, 672. 

Buruma-sāsanāvasa jātaka: 669. 


2.2.2.4 Places where the LPPN II manuscripts are found 

[B = Basnāhira (West); D = Dakuņu (South); M = Maeda (Central); S = Saparangamu (Southwest- 

central); U = Uttara (North); V = Vayamba (Northwest-central); P = palāta (province)] 

22: Sunandārāma Vihāraya, Mutaramba, Unavatuna, Gālle Dist. (D.P.) 

37: Sirinivesaramaya, Migahagodha, Ahangama (D.P.) 

41: Siri Vijayārāmaya, Ahungalla (D.P.) 

47: Sunandaramaya, Paragahatota, Vatugedara (D.P.) 

75: Vijita-mahā-vihāraya: Koņakaļagala, Alavatugodha (M.P.) 

100: Sandagirilena Vihāraya, Sandagirilena, Maedamahānuvara (M.P.) 

118: Rāmavihāraya, Udavatte, Mahānuvara (the fairly large collection of this monastery is now at 
Sagama Rājamahāvihāra, Sagama, Talatuoya, 10 km southeast of Kandy) (M.P.) 

304: Sudharmārāmaya, Narandeniya, Gaņetaenna, Kamburupitiya (D.P.) 

325: Rājārāma Vihāraya, Rajgama, Dodanduva (D.P.) 

331: Šāstrālankāra Pirivena, Haeramitigala, Arambagama, Piļimatalāva (M.P.) 

338: Suddassanārāmaya, Murutava, Ibbāgamuva (V.P.) 

356: Ratanajotyaramaya, Raddalāna, Kunumadhe, Velpalla (V.P.) 

389: Purāņa Dharmašālā Vihāraya, Bhūtāvatta, Talātuoya (M.P.) 

424: Vidyodaya Pirivena, Māligākanda pāra, Koļombo 10 (B.P.) 

440: Sunandārāmaya, Sandalankāva (V.P.) (Mudiyanse: Sastrodaya Pirivena) 

474: Gangārāmaya, Morakoļa, Dodanduva (D.P.) 

506: Mülamahaviharaya/Dharmagupta-pirivena, Payiyāgala, Dakuņu Payiyagala (B.P.) 

512: Vidyālankāra Pirivena, Kaelaņiya (B.P.) 

516: Daramitipola Pansala, Malwatta, Mahānuvara (M.P.) 

517: Maeda Pansala, Moratota-nāyaka-pansala: Malvatte, Mahanuvara (M.P.) 

522: Sri Lanka Visva Vidyāliye Pustakālaya, Peradeniya (M.P.) 

534: Jayavardhanārāmaya, Kandadaevala, Pāņaduraya (B.P.) 

536: Cakkindārāmaya, Ratmalāna, Galkissa (B.P.) 

632: Siridevamitta Pustakālaya, Malwatte, Mahanuvara (M.P.) 

633: Liyanagastenne purāņavihāra. Guhāgoda, Katugastota (M.P.) 

634: Koņdadeniye Rājamahāvihāraya I. Katugastota (M.P.) 

647: Attaragama Rājamahāvihāraya Potgul Maligaya, Maedavala (M.P.) 

649: Hapugodha Rājamahāvihāraya, Katugastota (M.P.) 

656: Issurumuni Rājamahāvihāraya, Pūjanīya Padesa, Anurādhapuraya (U.P.) 

665: Sri Saddharmagupta Pirivena, Pedhipoļa-Kospillaeva, Udugampola (B.P.) 

668: Mīgahagoda Purāņavihāraya, Paelmadulla (S.P.) 

669: Šāstrodaya Pirivena, Mārapana (S.P.) 

670: Paelmadulla Purāņa Vihāraya, Paelmadulla (S.P.) 

671: Sri Lankā Vidyālaya, Maradāna (B.P.) 

672: Taraeņa Bauddha Samitiya, Bolāna, Payāla (B.P.) 


2.2.3 Manuscripts listed in A Catalogue of Palm Leaf Manuscripts Written in Burmese, 
Cambodian and Siamese Script by Nandasena Mudiyanse 


This alphabetical catalogue was compiled by Dr. Nandasena Mudiyanse and published in 
three articles in the journal The Buddhist. The data given in this catalogue is not compre- 
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hensive, as Mudiyanse visited only a limited number of places; however, it lists some 
works and places not given in LPPN and gives details about the MSS. 

Works also listed in LPPN are marked with an asterisk (*) here, as in the LPPN list 
above. The works are in English alphabetical order, starting over again with each article. 
When the addresses of monasteries are given in LPPN they are not given in full, but a 
reference to LPPN is given. 


Article 1 


1. Bhikkhu-patimokkha in Burmese script at Vanavasa-vihära, Vanavasala, Kelaniya 

2.  Chanda-nissaya”' in Burmese script at Vanavasa-vihara, Vanavasala, Kelaniya 

3. Kaccdyana-bheda-pali* in Burmese script at Sri Vijita-mahāvihāra, Konatalagala, Alawatu- 

goda: LPPN II no. 75 

(Upasampada-)Kammavaca in Burmese script at Jayasumanaramaya, Yalegama, Induruwa 

Kibbidhanakappa? in Burmese script at Vanavasa-vihara, Vanavasala, Kelaniya 

Mūlasikkhā* in Burmese script at Padumaramaya, Mātara: LPPN I no. 610. 

Parajika-pali incomplete (29 folios) in Khom script at the Jayatilaka Memorial Library, 

YMBA, Borella, Colombo 8 (Ms. no. 072-2888.) 

8.  Saddasāratthajālinī* in Khom script at Sunandarama, Unavatuna: LPPN II no. 22 (9 chapters; 
complete?) 

9.  Samakki-kathä” in Siamese (Thai) script at the Dīpaduttārāmaya in Kotahena, Colombo 13.9? 
Bound along with no. 11 below. 


SOs 


Article 2 


10. Abhidhammatthasangaha* in Burmese script at Siri Vijayārāmaya, Ahungalla: LPPN II no. 41 

11. Anisam-savana-kit in Siamese (Thai) script, bound along with no. 9 Samakki-kathā above 

12. Bhikkhuni-patimokkha-vannana in Burmese script at Cullalankara viharaya, Paramulla, 
Matara 

13. Dīghanikāyatthakathā* in Khom script at Kaebiliyapola viharaya, Hakmana: LPPN I no. 472 

14. Kaccāyana-bheda-tīkā* in Burmese script at Sunandaramaya, Vatugedara: LPPN II no. 47 

15. (Upasampada-)Kammavaca in Burmese script at Wehellaka Mudalindaramaya, Makandura, 
Atakalanpanna 

16. (Upasampada-)Kammavaca in Burmese script at Vanavasa viharaya, Hapugaspitiya, Kadugan- 
nava Road, Gampola 

17. (Upasampada-)Kammavaca in Burmese script at Subhadraramaya, Totagamuva, Hikkaduva 

18. (Upasampadä-)Kammaväcä* in Khom script at Sästrodaya Višva Vidyāliye Pirivena 
Sandalankava: LPPN II no. 440 

19. Kankhāvitaraņī in Burmese script at Siri Nivasaramaya, Wattalpola, Panadura 

20. Khuddasikkha* in Burmese script at Cakkindaramaya, Ratmalana: LPPN II no. 536 

2]. Muttaka-vinaya-vinicchaya-sangaha (= Pali-muttaka-vinaya-vinicchaya) in Khom script at 
Poyage Library,*' Malvatte, Kandy 

22. Paramatthabhidhammattha-sankhepa-kathä in Khom script bound along with no. 8 Sadda- 
sāratthajālini 


5 A nissaya on a work on prosody. Probably it is the nissaya on the Vuttodaya by Cakkindabhisari. 

5: A grammatical work related to the Kaccayana-sandhi-kappa. 

*? Presumably Samaggi-katha. 

$ The Thai prince Prisdang Jumsai, who became a bhikkhu called Jinavaravamsa in Sri Lanka in 1890, 
was the abbot of Dīpaduttārāmaya from 1905 to 1910. See Nyanatusita and Hecker 2008: 200—201, 207. 

S! This is the cupboard in the Uposatha Hall of which the Nayaka thera is in charge. 
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Paramatthadīpanī-atthakathā (large ms. on Abhidhamma) in Khom script at Sangharajaramaya 
(Vaelivita Pansala), Malwatte, Kandy 

Petavatthu in Khom script at Sangharajaramaya (Vaelivita Pansala), Malwatte, Kandy 
Samantapasadika* (Prayojana-pathama-samantapasadika) in Khom script at Daramitipola 
Pansala, Malwatta: LPPN II no. 516 

Sambandha-cinta-tika* in Burmese script at LPPN II 47 bound along with no. 14 above 
Vimānavatthu* in Khom script at Šāstrodaya Pirivena: LPPN II no. 440 

Visuddhimagga* in Khom script at Daramitipola Pansala, Malwatta: LPPN II no. 516 


Article 3 


Abhidhammāvatāra-tīkā in Burmese script at S17 Subhüti Vihāraya, Waskaduwa. Reg. no. 228 
Abhidhammattha-līnattha-vaņņanā in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29. Reg. no. 254 
Abhidhammatthasangaha* (incomplete) in Burmese script at Vijayananda Pirivena, 
Waelivatta, Galle: LPPN I no. 398 

Abhidhammatthasangaha* (incomplete) in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: 
LPPN I no. 665 

Abhidhammatthasangaha* (incomplete) in Burmese script at Maligataenne RMV, Kemgoda, 
Dikvaella: LPPN I no. 622 

Anguttaranikaya Catuttha-nipata-vasana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29. Reg. no. 
178 

Anguttara-tika in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29 (Mudiyanse mistakenly put it as no. 
22); reg. no. 223 

Anguttaranikaya in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 226 

Anusangaha-tika* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 (same 
as the Abhidhammattha-vibhavini-vannana) 

Apadana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 232 

Bhikkhunī-vibhanga* in Burmese script at Jayasekararamaya, Butpitiya: LPPN I no. 26 (given 
there as Pācittiya-pāļi.) 

Cullavagga* (part I) in Burmese script at Vijayānanda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 
Cullavagga* (part II) in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 
Cullavagga* in Khom script at Svetabimbaramaya, Kalegana, Galle: LPPN I no. 402 
Cullavagga in Khom script at Jayasumanaramaya, Yalegama, Induruwa 
Dhammapada-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 238 
Dhammasangani-ppakarana* in Burmese script at Saddharmarama V., Panadura: LPPN I no. 
154 

Dhammasangani-ppakarana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 239 
Dhatukatha-puggala-pakkarana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 259 
Dhatukatha-yamaka in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 
Dighanikaya in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 
Dighanikaya (Silakkhandhavagga & Atthakatha) in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; 
reg. no. 218 

Dighanikaya-tika in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 198 

Dighanikäya-tikä (Saratthadipani)? in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 219 
Ekakkhara-kosa-tika in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 181 


54—55. Jataka-atthakatha part 1 and 2 in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 224-5 


56. 
97. 
58. 


Linattha-jatakatthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 240 
Jataka-pali in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 221 
Jataka-pali* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 


9? The Sāratthadīpanī is the subcommentary on the Samantapāsādikā. Perhaps the confusion is 


because both the Dighanikaya and Vinaya Pitaka contain a book called Mahavagga. 
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59. Kaccayana in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 183 

60. Kaccāyana-bheda-tīkā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 185 

61. Kaccāyana-tīkā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 250 

62. Kankhāvitaraņī* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 

63. Kathāvatthu-ppakaraņa in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 233 

64. Khuddakanikāya-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 182 

65. Khuddasikkhā-tīkā in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 195 

66. Madhusārattha-dīpanī-tīkā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 211 

67—68. Mahakkhandhaka* parts 1 and 2 in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I 

no. 398 (= Mahavagga and [Cullavagga?]) 

69. Mahaniddesa-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 212 

70. Mahāniddesa-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 270 

71. Mahavagga* in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 

72. Majjhimanikaya Mūla-paņņāsaka in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 196 

73. Manorathapūraņī in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 213 

74. Mātikādīpanī* in Khom script at Vijayānanda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398. Incomplete 

MS® 

75. Moggalayana-sutta-niddesa in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 229 

76. Mohacchedani-atthakatha* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 

77. Muttaka-vinaya (= Päli-muttaka-vinicchaya) in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. 

no. 210 

78. Niddesa in Burmese script at Svetabimbaramaya, Kalegana, Galle: LPPN I no. 402 

79. Ovadapatimokkha in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 256 

80. Pācittiya-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 194 

81. Pācittiya-pāļi in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 

82. Padasādhanī in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 184 (half of first leaf 
missing) 

83. Papafcasüdani-Iinattha-vannanä in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 230 

84. Papaūcasūdanī-līnattha-ppakāsinī in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 197 

85. Pārājika-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 220 

86. Pathama-sambodhi-vitthara-katha* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 

87. Patthāna-ppakaraņa in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 299^ reg. no. 264 

88. Pātimokkha-tīkā in Burmese script at Pūjārāmaya, Potupitiya, Wadduwa 

89. Patisambhidamagga in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 268 

90. Petavatthu-atthakathā* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 

91. Puggalappafifatti-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 255 

92. Rūpasiddhi in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 234 

93. Samantapāsādikā-atthakathā* (Catuttho Bhago) in Khom script at Jayatilakārāmaya: LPPN I 
no. 665 

94. Samantapāsādikā-vinayatthakathā* in Burmese script at Vijayananda V.: LPPN I no. 398 

95. Samantapāsādikā* in Khom script at Svetabimbaramaya, Kalegana, Galle: LPPN I no. 402 

96. Samyuttanikaya-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 200 

97. Samyuttanikaya-tika in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 199 

98. Samyuttanikaya in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 214 

99, Samyuttanikaya-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 261 


$ On Abhidhamma by Chapata of Arimaddana. According to von Hinüber (1988: 177) the Kankhavi- 
tarani is listed twice in the inventory of books sent from Siam to Ceylon in the 18th century, i.e., no. 42 
and 36. The latter, however, is called atthakatha-matika-ppakarana and might rather refer to the Matika- 
dīpanī by Saddhammajotipāla or to the Abhidhamma-mātikā-atthakathā, also called the Mohavicchedani, 
by Kassapa, which is found in a Khom manuscript at Jayatilakaramaya (No. 665 of LPPN I, see above). 
There are also other Siamese commentaries on the matika, i.e., Mātikā-sarūpa-vibhāvinī, Sahassanaya- 
ganda, Chayarama-pakarana, Tīkā-lvan. 

* Mistakenly given as 9 in Mudiyanse. 
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100. Sāratthadīpanī-mahāvagga-tīkā* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 

101. Sāratthadīpanī-vinaya-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 201 

102. Sīmālankāra in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 231 

103. Subodhalankara in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 186 

104. Suttanipata-pali and Suttanipata-atthakatha in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. 
no. 179 

105. Suttanipāta-jotikā in Khom script at Sri Siddhatthārāmaya, Nawala, Rajagiriya (Colombo) 

106. Theragāthā-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 212. Bound along 
with Mahā-niddesa, no. 69 

107. Theragatha-pali and Theragāthā-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. 
no. 217 

108. Udana-pali and Udāna-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhūti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 216 

109. Vajirabuddhi-tika* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 

110. Vibhanga-pali* in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 

111. Vibhavini-tika* in Burmese script at Vijayananda V., Waelivatta: LPPN I no. 398 

112. Vibhāvinī-tīkā* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 (identical with no. 37) 

113. Vidagdhamukhamandanaya (-atthayojana)* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 
665 

114. Vimānavatthu-pāļi and Vimānavatthu-atthakathā in Burmese script at Subhuti V., see no. 29; 
reg. no. 193 

115. Vimativinodani in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 227 

116. Vimativinodani* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya, Nakulagamuva: LPPN I no. 665 

117. Vinayatthakatha-pada-yojana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 263 

118. Vinaya-sankhepa in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 267 

119. Vinayavinicchaya-tikä in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 269 

120. Visuddhimagga in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 192 

121-24. Visuddhimagga-tika* parts I—IV in Khom script at LPPN I no. 665 

125. Vuttodaya-tika in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 256 (bound along with no. 
79) 

126. Yamakappakarana-yojana* in Khom script at Jayatilakaramaya: LPPN I no. 665 

127. Yamakappakarana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 200 (bound along with 
no. 96) 

128. Yamakappakarana in Burmese script at Subhüti V., see no. 29; reg. no. 41 


2.3 Khom-script manuscripts from Sri Lanka in the Hugh Nevill Collection at the British 
Museum, London, UK 


In the late 19th century Hugh Nevill collected a large number of Sinhala-script manuscripts 
which were acquired by the British Museum after his death. The collection also contains 
manuscripts in Khom script which Nevill would have acquired along with Sinhala-script 
manuscripts.9 Nevill mistakenly calls them ‘Cambodian manuscripts’. The following data 
are from the Catalogue of the Hugh Nevill Collection, volume I (see Somadasa 1987). 


Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta: Or.6599(9) 
Anguttaranikaya (Duka-nipata): Or.6599(32) 
Samantapasadika (Paficama-nipata): Or.6599(32) 
Samantapasadika (Tatiya-nipata): Or.6601(104) 


SUE 


5 According to Dr. Jacqueline Filliozat (personal correspondence, 16 March 2005) there are many 
more Khom-script manuscripts acquired by Nevill. Perhaps she is referring to the ones given in LPPN III. 
But are all these texts from Sri Lanka? 
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2.4 A Khom-script manuscript from Sri Lanka in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, England 


In the Bodleian Library there is one illustrated Khom-script folding paper book manuscript 
acquired in Kandy, Sri Lanka, in 1819. See Filliozat 1998: 38. 
It has the catalogue number BODL. MS. Pali a. 27(R) and it contains the following texts: 


1. Suttavibhanga and Parivāra extract 

2. Brahmajalasutta (Dighanikaya) extract 

3. Abhidhamma-matika: Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, Puggalapafitatti, Kathavatthu, 
Yamaka, Mahapatthana 


4.  Sahassaneyya 

5.  Mahàbuddhaguna 

6. Mahabuddhaguna-vannana 
7. | Umhisavijaya 


2.5 Burmese manuscripts from Sri Lanka in the Royal Library of Copenhagen 


Godakumbura (1980: xliii-xliv) mentions that Rasmus Rask bought a Burmese manuscript 
from a Sinhalese ex-Buddhist monk who had converted to Christianity: *In Colombo he 
(i.e. Rask) began the study of Pali with Modelliear George Nadoris de Silva who had been 
a Buddhist monk at Dadalla-vihara under the name of Rajaguru Dhammakkhandha and 
who had gone to Burma and brought many Pali books to his temple. While in Burma he 
had received the title Rajaguru from the Burmese king Mahadharmaraja. ... Rask describes 
two Buddhist temple libraries in the South. ... The other is at Dadalla, the temple where 
George Nadoris de Silva was a monk. There were about 500 books there and among them 
were many Pali books in Burmese script brought from Ava by George Nadoris de Silva.”** 

The presence of Burmese manuscripts at Dadalla is confirmed by Somadasa's lists, in 
which a few Burmese manuscripts are said to be at Valakarama Purana Viharaya, Dadalla, 
Gintota, in Galle District (no. 396 of the list; see above). 


2.6 A Khom-Sinhala syllabary in the Bibliothéque Nationale de France 


There is an 18th-century manuscript with a syllabary in which Sinhala and Khom charac- 
ters are placed next to each other: BNF Pali 541 in the collection as given in Catalogue des 
manuscrits Pālis des collections frangaises by Jacqueline Filliozat, Jinadasa Liyanaratne, 
William Pruitt.” In brackets is added Tolfrey no. 10.6 


2.7 Burmese-script and Khom-script manuscripts in the National Library in Colombo 


There are some Burmese-script manuscripts in the Library of the National Museum in 
Colombo. In the descriptions of the sixty manuscripts in the Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
the Colombo Museum (pp. 267—271), de Silva only mentions that these manuscripts (MSS 
1744—56, 1759—76, 1779-82, 1784—85, 1788—1803, 1851, 1909, 1914, 2146) were given 
by the King of Burma. Hugh Nevill mentions that the Petakopadesa manuscript he had 
(Or.6601(38)) was a copy of the Burmese script manuscript given by the father of Thebaw, 
the last king of Burma, to the Colombo Museum. Supposedly the other Burmese manu- 
scripts in the collection were also given by Thebaw. 


% A footnote to Godakumbura's text reads “Rask bought the Majjhimanikaya-tika (Cod. Pal. VIII-X) 
from Nadoris on 1st May 1822. Other Pali books in Burmese script in Rask's collection also may have 
come from the same source." 

57 In the EFEO database. Also in the outdated Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits Sanscrits et Pālis 
II, A. Cabaton ed., Paris, 1908. 

® W. Tolfrey (1778?—1817) was the translator-in-chief for the Resident in Kandy in 1816. 

9 Previously called the Colombo Museum. 
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The sixty manuscripts given by the king mostly contain the texts of the Tipitaka. Non- 
canonical texts in the manuscripts are: Ms 1851 Dīpavamsa, MS 1909 Mahāvamsa, MS 
1914 Mahāvamsatīkā, and MS 2146 Saddaniti. 

Besides the manuscripts given by the father of Thebaw, there are also a few other 
Burmese script manuscripts in this collection: two Kammavaca manuscripts (MS 1757-8), 
a Suttasangaha manuscript (MS 1787) of unknown origin, and a Apadāna-atthakathā (MS 
1783) given by Bulatgama Siri Sumanatissa Terunnanse of Paramananda Vihara in Galle 
(= LPPN I no. 392. More Burmese MSS are found in this monastery; see above). 

There is only one Khom-script manuscript (MS 1786) in this collection. Two chapters of 
it are in Sinhala script. It is the Mangaladīpanī-atthakathā and its origin is unknown. 

The two Khmer-script manuscripts containing the Pannasa-jataka (MS 1777-78) come 
from Cambodia and were given by the Bibliothēgue Royale de Phnom Penh in the first 
half of the 20th century. 


2.8 Burmese manuscripts at the Polgasduva Island Hermitage, Dodanduva, Galle District 


This monastery was founded by the German monk Nāņatiloka Bhikkhu in 1911. The 
manuscripts in this collection were probably brought from Burma by Nanatiloka, who was 
ordained in Burma in 1903 and who visited Burma several times in the first half of the 
20th century. He also visited Burma in 1951—52 and 1954 in connection with the Chattha- 
sangayana (Sixth Council); see Nyanatusita and Hecker 2008. The manuscripts and the 
covering cloths look fairly new. The entry no. 349 in LPPN I: Tapasārāma, Dodanduva, 
corresponds to Polgasduva because MSS 1, 3, 7a, and 8 at Polgasduva are listed in LPPN 
as Burmese MSS. 


Anguttaranikāya paficaka-nipata* (in crimson velvet cloth) 
Parajika-pali-atthakatha (in pink cloth with white spots) 
Atthasālinī-sankhepa-vaņņanā-tīkā* (in red silk with green flowers) 
Visuddhimagga-atthakatha (in yellow flowered cloth) 

Unidentified tika (in red cloth with wavy lines) 

Parivara (in violet velvet) 

a. Dhātukathā* (in mottled blanket); b. Vuttodaya; c. Abhidhānappadīpikā; d. Sammoha- 
vinodanī 

8.  Mūla-tīkā* (1.e., Abhidhamma-mila-tika; in pink cloth with yellow stripes) 
9. | Sammohavinodant (in white cloth with pink stripes) 

10. Kammavācā (in green velvet) 

11. Kammavācā, Vākhya (made of gilt and lac; in green velvet) 


SLO BD 


2.9 Khom-script manuscripts in the library of the Chandananda Nāyakathera Vihāra at 
Asgiriya, Kandy 

1.  Majjhimanikaya, dated 1719 CE (Buddhasakarāja 2262, Cullasakarāja 1091) The manuscript 
is in very good condition. It is not certain whether the manuscript is the complete Majjhima- 
nikaya, but it includes the Brahmana-vagga. 

2.  Pacittiya-pali, less than good condition. 

3. Bundle with some badly deteriorated folios with fragments of different unidentified texts. 


2.10 Khom-script manuscripts in the library of the Vijayasundara Purāņavihāra at As- 
giriya, Kandy 

At least twelve Khom-script manuscripts containing several texts and one Burmese manu- 

script are found in this monastery library. See Filliozat 1995: 135—191. 
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The manuscripts are well preserved. Dr. Filliozat neatly wrapped the Mainland South- 
east Asian MSS she found in cloth covers. All manuscripts except one are undated. The 
MS that has been catalogued by Dr. Filliozat as Asgiriya Siamese (AS) 9 is dated 1835 CE 
and this implies that at least some of the MSS came to this vihara in or after 1835. 

A manuscript Filliozat did not describe is the Khom-script Bālāvatāra manuscript 
without cover that I noticed on a corner shelf where some loose leaves and other odds and 
ends were kept. The MS is probably incomplete. It has for the time being been put with the 
Pātimokkha MS, Asgiriya Siamese 9. There are probably more manuscripts Filliozat did 
not see because of restricted access due to communication problems. In LPPN I several 
Siamese MSS are listed which are not in the catalogue of Filliozat. The vihara is location 
239 in LPPN I. AS stands for Asgiriya Siamese, while AB stands for Asgiriya Burmese. 


Atthasālinī-Dhammasangaņī-atthakathā: AS 3, 12 

Abhidhammattha-vibhāvanī-tīkā: AS 11 

Abhidhammatthasangaha: AS 11 

Abhidhanappadipika-palinighantu: AS B 1 

Kathāvatthu-atthakathā: AS 3, 12 

Jatakas: Pafifiasa-j. part, Candakumāra-j. part, Nimi-j., Temiya-j. part, Bhüridatta-j., 

Ummagga-j., Mahājanaka-j., Mahänärada-j., Vidhura-j. part, Suvannasäma-j.: AS 4 

7.  Jataka fragments: (Ummagga-j?), Nandivisala-j., Tittira-j.: AS 2 

8.  Dhammapadatthakatha: AS 7 

9.  Dhātukathā-atthakathā: AS 3, 12 

10. Paritta: Atavisi-p., Angulimala-p., Abhaya-p., Ariyadhana-gatha, Ātānātiya-sutta, Jaya-p., 
Devataradhana, Dvādasa-p., Nakkhatta-yakkha-bhūtānam, Buddha-jayamangala, Bojjhanga- 
p., Mangala-cakkavala, Satta-p., Sabbītiyo.: AS 1 

11. Pācittiya-pāļi: AS 8 

12. Puggalapafiiiatti-atthakatha: AS 3, 12 

13. Bālāvatāra part: AS 13” 

14. Buddhavamsa-pātha: AS 6 

15. Bhikkhu-pātimokkha: AS 9 

16. Madhuratthavilasini-Buddhavamsatthakatha: AS 6 

17. Mahāpatthānatthakathā: AS 3, 12 

18. Mülakaccäyana: AS 10 

19. Yamakatthakathā: AS 3, 12 

20. Sammohavinodanī-Vibhangatthakathā: AS 3, 12 

21. Sārasangaha: AS 5 


gy Uv per 


Mainland South-East Asian MSS in Vijayasundara according to LPPN I 
(Abhidhammatthasangaha dutiya mahā-tīkāya dutiya anutīkā) *: 2 (or 3) Kh 
Abhidhamma-pitaka: Kh 
Abhidhanappadipika*: Bu 
Cullavagga-atthakatha (Samantapasadika part): Kh 
Jataka-atthakatha*: Kh 
Pacittiya-pali*: Kh 
Mahavagga-pali: Kh 
Mūla-kaccāyanaya*: Kh 
Yojana-tika: Kh 
Vibhatti-bheda"': Kh 
Samantapasadika: Kh 


2ER S NO de RA s 


[ERGEBEN 
>) 


” This item is not in the catalogue of Filliozat. 
7" = Vibhatti-pabheda-vivarana listed at PLCS 4.113? 
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12. Sampindita-maha-nidana: Kh 
13. Sara-sangaha*: Kh 


2.11 Burmese- and Khom-script manuscripts in the Library of the Temple of the Tooth: Sri 
Dalada Māligāva Puskolapot Pustakālaya 


The manuscript catalogues (one of the Kandy National Archives and the other and older 
one in chapter 31 of Gunawardhana 1997) of this library — or rather two libraries as it is 
divided in two — list the following manuscripts: 

Abhidharma-sangraha-tika* (MS no. 582) (Burmese script) 

Karmavakyaya* (MS nos. 404, 406) (Burmese script) 

Janasoma-sūtraya (Jānussoni-s?) (Only in G [G 523] Burmese script) 

Dhammachakkaya (G notes: Tibet Aksara Valin [G 311]) 

Buruma Potak (MS no. 556) = Pacittiya Pali” 

Bhikkhunī-pātimokkha* (MS no. 1460) (Khom script)? 
According to Somadasa’s LPPN I (see above) the following non-Sinhala script 
manuscripts are supposed to be in the Sri Dalada Library" (Temple no. 235) 


NEID 


Abhidhammatthasangaha-tatiya-tika, Sankhepa-vannana, Culla-tīkā: Burmese script 
Abhidhammatthasangaha-dutiya-mahā-tīkā, Abhidhammattha-vibhavini: Burmese script 
Kammavaca: Burmese script 

Dhammapada-atthakatha: Khom script 

Parajika-pali: Khom script 

Bhikkhunī-pātimokkha: Khom script 

Saddanīti: Khom script 


Pd ER T 


2.12 Unidentified Khom-script manuscripts in other monasteries 


There are unidentified Siamese manuscripts in the following monasteries: 

Sri Narendrasinha Räjamahävihära, Kundasāla, Teldeniya, Kandy. A few large Siamese 
manuscripts can be seen in the glass cupboards in the library-cum-museum. They appear to 
be well preserved. A large gilded and painted Siamese manuscript box can also be seen in 
one of the cupboards. This vihara was an important royal monastery in the 18th century 
and was the vihāra of the late nāyaka thera of the Malvatta chapter of the Siam Nikaya 
who passed away in 2004. 

Padeniya Rājamahāvihāra, Padeniya, Kurunegala District. There is at least one unidenti- 
fied Khom-script manuscript according to the index given by Blackburn (2002: 41), but 
possibly more according to information provided in the accompanying introduction (p. 33). 

Hanguranketa Rajamahaviharaya, Hanguranketa, Kandy District. At least eight Khom- 
script manuscripts” and a Burmese manuscript according to the survey done by Blackburn 
(2002: 45, 50, 51, 54). 

According to LPPN I, see above, there are also unidentified Siyam character (1.e., most 
probably Khom script) MSS at: 


” The author personally checked this MS and it is the Pacittiya-pali part of the Suttavibhanga in Khom 
script. 

7? The author checked this MS and it seems to be in the same handwriting style as the preceding one 
and the Khom-script Bālāvatāra MS in the Asgiriya Vijayasundara Viharaya. 

” The permission of the Director of the National Archives in Kandy used to be required to get access 
to this well maintained library. But now access can be gotten through the management of the temple 
itself. 

* One Khom-script MS in first glass cabinet; one MS in second glass cabinet; five Khom-script MSS 
and a Burmese-script MS in second cabinet with wooden drawers; one Khom-script in fourth cabinet. For 
more information about this important collection, see Bowden 2004: 227. 
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59: Kolonnāve Viharaya, Colombo 
61: Gangārāma Viharaya, Hunupitiya, Colombo” 
342: Sunandaramaya, Mullegodha, Induruva (Bentota Area) 
374: Subhaddarama Maha Viharaya, Batapola (Galla Dist. Waellabadha Pattuva) 
407: Sudharmarama Mahaviharaya, Devature, Magalla, Galla 
688: Mūlgiri-rājamahā viharaya, Mülgirigala, Virakaetiya (Hambantota Dist.) 
756: Naeluva Potgul Viharaya, Periyakadu, Naeluva (Kurunaegala Dist.) 
According to LPPN II, see above, there are also unidentified Kamboja (i.e., Khom- 
script) MSS at: 


474: Gangaramaya, Morakola, Dodanduva (D.P.) 

633: Liyanagastenne puranavihara. Guhagoda, Katugastota (M.P.) 

634: Kondadeniye Rajamahaviharaya I, Katugastota (M.P.) 

647: Attaragama Rajamahaviharaya Potgul Maligaya, Maedavala (M.P.) 
649: Hapugodha Rajamahaviharaya, Katugastota (M.P.) 

669: Šāstrodaya Pirivena, Mārapana (S.P.) 


2.13 Sugata Sāsanodaya Library, Ambarukkharama, Ambagahapitiya, Ahungala, 
Balapitiya 

This large and important collection of 568 manuscripts — of which 148 are of Mainland 

Southeast Asian origin — is kept in the library of an old pirivena monastery called 

Ambarukkhäräma (called Mahämülavihära in LPPN). 

At this monastery the founder of the Amarapura nikäya, Venerable Ambagahapitiye 
Nänavimala, started his mission. Not being able to obtain upasampadā in the high-caste 
Siyam Nikäya, Nänavimala and five other novices went to Burma in 1799 to receive upa- 
sampadā. In 1802 he and his companions returned to Sri Lanka with several Burmese 
theras from Amarapura, Northern Burma, to found the original Amarapura Nikaya (Maha- 
mila Amarapura Nikāya). Later on the Amarapura Nikaya divided and grew into about 
thirty subsects, and the branch founded by Nanavimala thera is now called Mūlavamsika 
Amarapura Nikaya (see Arunatilaka 1998: 308—312; K. D. de Silva 2009; Malalgoda 1976: 
134—161). The library might contain the manuscript collection of a lay priest" who earlier 
managed it, and perhaps there are some original or older Sinhalese text lineage manu- 
scripts found in the collection.” The monastery was a famous centre of learning in the past, 
but now has lost its former glory. 

There are 139 Buruma, 4 Kamboja, and 5 Siyam manuscripts. The exact number of texts 
in the 148 Mainland Southeast Asian manuscripts still needs to be determined. 

I could not see the library, although I visited the monastery twice (the reason given was 
that the key was not there). Fortunately, I was provided with the index list from which the 
data below has been taken. The collection is divided into the three sections of the Tipitaka 
and a miscellaneous section with grammatical works, etc. The numbers are the reference 
numbers in the collection. In LPPN I the library has been given the location reference 
number 305. 

A comparison of the first 40 items (i.e. the Sutta section)” with the LPPN shows that the 
Theragāthatthakathā 1s not attributed to this library in LPPN, either in Burmese or Sinhala 


© Four Kamboja MSS. There is a very large collection of MSS, probably well over a thousand, in this 
well-known monastery in the centre of Colombo, but the index list is lost. 

7 A ganinnansé is a lay priest who managed and lived off monastery estates during the period when 
there were no, or very few, bhikkhus and samaneras; see Malalgoda 1976: 54—58; Mirando 1985: 116— 
117. 

7 See Arunatilaka1998: 320—321. 

? Some texts, such as the Saddaniti (a grammatical work, but listed in the Sutta section), are not given 
in the right section in the index list. 
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script. The Sumangala-vilāsinī and Sumangala-vilasani-linatthavannana (= Dighanikaya 
commentary and subcommentary) are also not attributed to it. 

The Apadana, Buddhavamsatthakatha and Mangalatthadipani are attributed as Sinhala 
script, not as Burmese script. 


Sutta 
1. Buruma 1 Cariyā Pitakaya, ehi atuvāva*?; Khuddaka-pathaya, ehi 
atuvava 
2. 2 Jatakatthakatha-kotasak?! 
3. 3 Apadanatthakatha 
4. 5 Samyuttanikayatthakatha 
5. 6 Theragathatthakatha 
6. 7 Sumangala-vilāsanī-līnattha-vaņņanā*” 
7. 8 Samyuttanikāya. Nidāna-khandha-vāra 
8. 9 Manorathapūraņī. Duka-nipātaya-patana-vasanata 
9. 10 Samyutta-tīkā. Mahā-vagga 
10. 11 Sumangala-vilāsinī nāma Dīghanikāyatthakathā 
11. 12 Samyuttanikāya. Nidāna. Khandhavāra. Sagātha-vagga 
12 14 Rāja-mārtadaya 
13:2. 15 Visuddhi-magga 
14. ... 16 Samyutta-tīkā 
15. Kāmboja 17 Jātakakathāvak. Abhidhammatthasangaha. Sūtrayak 
16. Buruma 18 Mangalatthadīpanī 
Vs 2% 19 Visuddhi-magga 
18.. as 21 Anguttaranikaya. Nipatas 5—7 
19:0 24 22 Samyuttanikayatthakatha—Sagatha-vagga 
20% 2 22 Samyuttanikaya 
21 as 23 Visuddhi-magga 
22. na 24 Dīghanikāya-kāņda-kīpayak 
23 vas 25 Apadāna-pāļi 
24. us 26 Majjhimanikäya-sütra-kipayak. Gaetapada-vivaranayak 
253. ... 27 Pot Kotas Kīpayak 
26:. ux 34 Saddanīti 
27. Simhala-Buruma? 41 Dhammapada 2 
2895. 35 42 Vimana-vatthu. Peta-vatthu. Atthakatha 
29. Buruma 47 Buddha-vamsatthakatha 
30. ... 48 Samyuttanikaya-Sagatha-vagga 
31. Siyam 49 Sarasangaha 
32. Buruma 51 Mahāpadāna-pe-Pāyāsī. Samyuttaka-sūtra 10 
339. as 59 Anguttaranikaya | bhagaya 
dd: 59 Anguttaranikāya 2 bhāgaya 
3353. ake 68 Samantapasadika-vinayatthakatha 
36. ... 69 Samantapāsādikā-kotasak 
3] gids 70 Jātakatthakathā-kotasak 
38. ... 71 Ambattha-sūtraya-patan Jālinī Sūtraya-avasan Kotasak 


9 Atuvava = atthakatha. Ehi atuvava = “(and) its commentary.” 

*! Kotasa(k) = “a part,” i.e. an incomplete text. 

2 Presumably the old Dighanikaya subcommentary called Līnatthapakāsinī(-purāņatīkā) or Digha- 
nikāya-tīkā. 

*5 Perhaps these are texts partly in Sinhala script and partly in Burmese script. 
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39. ... 72 Dik Sangiya*"-Udumbara-sūtraya 

40. ... 73 Samyuttanikayatthakatha. Sagatha-vagga-atuvava 
Abhidhamma 

1 Buruma 74 Patthāna-ppakaraņaya. Dukapatthanaya 

2 75 Sammoha-vinodant 

3 76 Yamaka-ppakaranaya 

7 vika 77 Paficappakarana-atuvava 

Deo) adis 80 Dhammasangani-ppakarana 

6 81 Abhidhammatthavibhāvinī 

7 82 Paramarttha-mafijüsa. Buruma-bhasa Sannaya 

8 83 Paramärttha-viniscaya-tıkäva 

Oo cass 85 Sankhepa-vannana 

10. ... 86 Patthāna-ppakaraņaya 

Il. +: 87 Sammohavinodani 

12: «x 88 Vibhanga-ppakaranaya 

18: ua 89 Dhammasangani-ppakaraņaya 

14: ex: 91 Sankhepa-vaņņanā 

15%. gs 93 Dhammasangani-ppakaranaya 

16:. 2 94 Dhammapadaya-vibhanga 

Vs =; 95 Paramartha-viniscaya-tikava 

18. Siyam 96 Namartipa-samasaya. Abhidharmarttha-sangraha 

19. ... 97 Abhidharmāvatārādī Pot? 6 

20. ... 98 Abhidhammatthasangaha 

21. Buruma 99 Patthāna-ppakaraņaya 

22: 100 Paficaprakarana-atuvava 

23: . ei 103 Patthana-ppakaranaya 

24. ... 105 Jataka-atuvave tika-nipataya 

297. usi 106 Abhidhammattha-vibhavint 

26. ... 107 Dhātutīkā-kathāva 

27 ui 108 Kathāvastu-prakaraņaya 

28: ni 109 Patthana-ppakaranaya 

297 vau 114 Niruttisära-manjüsä 

30. ... 115 Yamaka-prakaranaya 

3 st 116 Puggala-paūīatti-ppakaraņaya 

32; «2 120 Netti-līnatthavaņņanā 

33.- .. 121 Dhatukatha 3 

34. ... 122 Puggala-pafniiatti 

35. a 123 Dhammasangini-matika-uddesa 

36. ... 125 B.®° Atthasālinī, Dhammasangini. Atthakathā 

Vinaya 

1 Buruma 126 Bhikkhuņī-vibhangaya 

2i in 127 Mahavagga-pali 

J.A 128 Mahavagga-pali 

4 129 Mahavagga-pali 

3 130 Kankhāvitaraņī-mātikatthakathā 


* = Dīghanikāya. 
*5 Pot is “book,” i.e., “6 books.” It could refer to Siamese paper manuscripts or to palm-leaf MSS. 
š6 “B” means that it is the second text in the manuscript. 


Qo VON DE 


131 
132 
134 
137 
138 
139 
140 
142 
ta 144 
Kāmboja 146 
Buruma 147 
148 
149 
150 
156 
157 
158 
160 
161 
162 
169 
171 
172 
173 
174 
177 
178 
whe 181 
Simhala-Buruma 184 
uM 185 
Buruma 186 
189 
190 
192 
194 
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Bhikkhu-pacittiya 2 

Sīmāvisodhana, Sagarathera-viracita 
Mulusika. Kudusika. Pratimoksa 2 
Vinayalankara-vannana 
Nettivibhavint 

Samantapasadika. Bhikkhuvibhanga-vannana 
Sāratthadīpanī-tīkā. Terasa-kandaya 
Mūlasikkhā 2 

Pācittiya-pāļi 

Bhikkhu-pātimokkha 
Vinaya-atuvāvē Sārārttha-dīpanī Mūla-varga-varņanāva 
Samantapāsādikāvē Tissaka-vaņņanā 
Cullavaggaya 

Pārājikā-pāļi 

Vinayalakkhitarāsī 
Bhikkhuņī-vibhangaya 
Cullavagga-pāļi 
Pāļi-muttaka-vinaya-vinisa 
Bhikkhu-patimokkha-gantha-padaya 
Sikkhapada-valafijani 
Bhikkhupacitti 

Kankhāvitaraņī*” 2 

Sārattha-dīpanī 

Vinaya-sannaya 
Vinayālamkāra-aga-kotasa 
Mahāvagga-pāļi 

Buruma-pot kotas kīpayak** 
Karmavākya ādī kotas 2 kīpayak 
Sāsanasāra-sangaha 

Pātimokkha 2 or 3 (list unclear) 
Pācittiya-pāļi 

Vimativinodanī 

Pārājikā-pāļi 

Samantapāsādikā Mul Kotasa 
Pārājikā-pāļi 3 


Miscellaneous (Grammar, etc.) 


Siyam 283 
Kāmboja 291 
Buruma 300 
301 
302 
317 
325 
326 


337 


Mūla-kaccāyana-vyākaraņaya 

Mūlakaccāyanaya 

Sīlavatthu-ppakaraņa 

Mūlakaccāyanaya (Bhāvahi?) tīkāva 

Saddanīti deka 

Sandhikappayē kotasak 

Kaccāyana-vaņņanā 

Sadda-vuttiya hā tīkāva. Gandhābharaņa-tīkāva. Sadda 
bindu. Karika. Saddavuttippakāsinī. Kaccāyana-sāraya- 
nirutti. Sambandhacintā-vibhatti-vibhāga. Vibhakty- 
artthaya-nayalaksaņavibhāvinī 
Kaccāyana-sūtra-nirdešaya 


* [n the list there are three dots and I assume that it is the same text as the preceding entry. 
** Kipayak means “some.” Kotas kipayak = “some parts.” 
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10. ... 339 Saddavuttiya ha tīkāva; Gandhabharanaya; Kāraka- 
vistara. Subodhalamkaraya; Vuttodaya 

II du 340 Gandhābharaņa-tīkāva; Kartru—Subannara 

12. es 344 Mahāvamsa-tīkāva 

13. ... 459 Buruma-potak*? 

14. us 461 Abhidhammatthasangaha 

I5; A 462 Mahavagga-kotasak 

16. ... 463 Pathika-sutta 

ILS ad 464 Abhidhammatthasangaha 

18. ... 465 Chakesadhatuvamsaya 

19. 2 466 Kaccayana-kotasak 

20. ... 467 Visuddhimagga-kotasak 

2... gai 468 Samanta-pasadika-kandayak 

225 ut 469 js 

237 ir 470 Jatakatthakatha-kotasak 

24. ... 4T5 ee 

25: gas 476 Pācittiya-bhikkhunī-vibhangaya 

26. Kāmboja 482 Sandēsa-kathā 

27. Buruma 486 > 

28. ... 488 Jātakatthakathā-kotasak 

29. oan 490 Mulusika 

30. ... 491 Mahā-satipatthāna-sutta 

312 2 492 7» 


2.24 Burmese manuscripts in the Vidyodaya Pirivena Library 


This is a large and famous monastic university located at Mäligäkanda pära, Maradäna, 
Colombo 10. It is affiliated with the Siam Nikäya and was founded by the scholar monk 
Hikkaduvē Sri Sumangala in 1873 (see Blackburn 2010: 34—68; Malalgoda 1976: 188, 
236—237). 

The palm-leaf manuscript collection, located in the main library, is fairly well kept in 
cupboards with doors with glass windows. The index was provided by the librarian. Al- 
though the numbering of the manuscripts goes to 233, there are only 134 manuscripts in 
the current index, 14 of which are Burmese. This suggests that either some manuscripts 
have been moved elsewhere or, more likely, that the current index is incomplete. This 
explains why more Mainland Southeast Asian manuscripts (27), including some Siamese 
MSS, are listed in LPPN than are found in the current index. The monastery has been 
assigned the location number 424 in LPPN II. 

The first numbering is our numbering, the second is the library catalogue numbering, 
and the third is the older manuscript numbering. 

The data below is only preliminary. It has not been properly checked and edited yet. 
There are 3 commentaries on the Kaccāyana according to the current list, but 4 according 
to LPPN. Some texts are not given exactly the same title, but they might well be the same 
works. 

1. 30: (232) Visuddhimagga* 
2. 31: (209) Yamakappakarana-pali* 


* A Buruma-potak = “a Burmese book.” 

? In the list there is a blank space. Perhaps it is the same text as the preceding entry. 

?' In the list there is a blank space. Perhaps it is the same text as the preceding entry — the Sutta- 
nipāta. 

? In the list there is a blank space. The preceding entry contains several texts and cannot be identical. 

? In the list there is a blank space. Perhaps it is the same text as the preceding entry. 
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32: (226) Kaccāyana-vaņņanā* (= Sandhikappa-tika) 
33: (210) Duka-patthāna* 

34: (206) Vibhanga-ppakaraņa-pāļi* 

36: (228) Mukhamattadīpanī* (= Nāsa, Kaccāyana-purāņa-tīkā) 
37: (227) Kaccāyana-sutta-niddēsa* 

38: (221) Kamma-vācā* 

39: (222) ^ 

40: (220) d 

41: (219) “a 

42: (223) < 

43: (217) Sārattha-dīpanī (= Sp-t) 

44: (216) Sammoha-vinodanī* 


MSS in Vidyodaya Library according to LPPN II 
Abhidhammatthasangaha-majjhima-tika, Pathamānutīkā: Bu 2 
Abhidhammāvatāra: Bu 

Kaccāyana-tīkā Pathama, Kaccāyanavutti-vaņņanā, Nyāsa: Bu 2 
Kaccāyana-tīkā Dutiya: Bu (= Mukhamattadīpanī) 
Kaccāyana-tīkā Tatiya: Bu 

Kammavaca: 5 Bu 

Dhammasanganī-atthakathā: Bu 

Dhatukatha: Bu 

Paficappakarana-atthakatha: Bu 

Pacittiya-pali: Si 

Patthana: 2 Bu incompl 

Parajika-pali: Bu 

Mahavamsa: Bu 

Yamaka: Bu 

Vibhanga: Bu 

Sammohavinodani, Vibhanga-atthakatha: Bu 
Visuddhimagga: Bu 

Sutta-sangaha: Bu 

Siyam Akurupot: Si 

Siyam sandesaya 
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Abbreviations 
Bu: Burmese script 
Kh: Khom script. Also called “old Siamese script"? 
LPPN: Lankave Puskola Pot Namavaliya (Somadasa 1959-64) 
Si: Modern Thai script 
part: partial or incomplete text 
MS: manuscript 
MSS: manuscripts 
V.: Vihāraya 
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